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HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

GEORGE,  PRINCE  OF  WAUES, 

REGENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
GREAT  BRITAJN  AND  UmLAÍíD. 


SiB, 

tY  iTH  the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction,  I  avidl 
myself  of  the  gracÍQus  penníssíon  to  dedicate,to 
Your  Rojal  Híghness  this  description  of  the 
Folitical  Staté  of  the  British  Empúe. 

•  ' 

During  the  period,  in  which^  by  the  decree  of 
Providence,  this  United  Eingdom  has  been^com» 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Your  Rojal  Highness^  the 
possessions  of  the  Crown^  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  extended  and  Consolidated^ 
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.  and  the  character  of  Bñtons  raised^  to  an  un- 
rivalled  eminence. 

'  In  confbrmity  with  the  general  sentiment  of 
all  who  love  íheir  country,  I  feel  that  the  best 
guaranty  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  national 
prosperity  and  the  privileges  of  the  subject^  is  to 
be  found  in  the  operatíon  of  those  principies 
which  weire  secured  when  a  Sóvereign  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  ascended  the  throne. 
Actuated  as  Your  Royal  Highness  is  by  those 
principies,  the  most  ardent  patriot  cannot  desire 
fbr  hh  countrymen  a  larger  portion  of  glory, 
happiness  and  freedom,  than  it  has  álways  beén 
Your  Royal  Highness's  endeavour  to  secure  to 
them. 

,1  am, 
With  the  most  profound  respect, 
Sir;  : 

Your  Royal  Highness's 
;  Most  dutiful, 

Faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JOHNADOLPHÜS. 

Temple,  ^  - 

20ik Mqrchj  I^IS. 


PREFACK 


Amer  the  publicatíon  of  my  History  of  England,  m 
1802,  I  began  to  coUect  materials  for  the  work  now 
presented  to  the  public.  Ih  the  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  many  circumstances  have  arisen,  which 
have  variad  the  plan,  and  produced  iriiegularity  in 
the  execution. 

In  my  first  conception,  I  intended  to  make  th^. 
Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  and  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  the  limits  of  my  inquines  into  those 
parts  of  the  subject,  which  related  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary  affairs,  fo  íinance  and  colonies.  The  speedy 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  and  the  events 
which  fpr  many  years  marked  that  stupendous  conflicto 
the  resumption  of  colonies  which  seemed  to  have 
been  abandoñed,  the  vast  efibrts  made  in  all  depart- 
ments  of  the  naval  and  military  service,  the  necessary 
increase  of  taxatíon,  and  the  inevitable  changes, 
wrought  by  time,  or  produced  by  speculation,  in  the 
State  an^ct  system  of  a  nation,  always  aspiríng  to 
pre-eminence,  obliged  me  frequently  to  alter  and 
enlarge  my  plan, 

.  Anxious  to  bring  th^  labour  within  a  reasonabíe 
compass,  a^nd  coníiditfg  in  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
ertions.  I,  long  agoí  sent  such  parts  as  were  wrítten  to 
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the  press,  undej  a  convictíon»  ihat  I  should  with 
equal  dispatch  supply  the  residue,  and  that  the  al- 
.teratioDS  required  would  be  few  and  unimportant.  In 
thís  hope,  1  was  much  deceived.  The  public  can  never 
be  interested  in  leaming  the  causes  of  an  author's 
delays;  but,  without  incurríng  censure»  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention,  that  the  eager  pursuit  of  a 
laborious  and  anxious  profession,  has,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  so  much  occupied  my  time,  as  to  leave  but  few 
and  short  intervals  of  leisure ;  while,  duríng  a  great 
part  of  that  períod,  the  state  of  my  health  obliged 
me  to  devote  those  intervals  to  r^ose.  Henee,  a 
work  whích  soon  after  its  comméncement  was  an- 
nounced  for  immediate  publication,  has  been  delayed 
tiU  the  present  time. 

By  this  státement,  I  am  not  attempting  to  apologize 
for  palpable  deficiency,  or  evident  misrepresentation. 
That  a  work  so  extensive  must  have  many  defects, 
and  contain  many  errors,  it  would  be  arrogant  to 
deny^  For  these,  my  apology  must  be  left  to  the 
candour  of  judicious  readers.  They  will  know  how 
smpossible  it  is  for  one,  whb  on  many  subjects  must 
derive  his  knowledge  from  books,  without  áid  from 
personal  observation  and  experience,  to  collect  exact 
and  complete  informatíon.  The  candour  whích  I 
solicit,  applies  chiefly  to  the  apparent  irregularíty  in 
the  execution  of  the  work,  the  cause  of  which  I 
hssve  thus  briefly  explained. 

As    I    profess  to  rely  príncipally  on    published 

HCuihorities,  I  consider  myself,  in  those  parts,  answer- 

áble  only  for  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been 

eelectéd»  and  the  care  with  i  which  tjieir  contents 

have  been  detailed*    Considering  truth  and  exactness^ 
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to  be  the  chief  merít  to  which  I  could  aq^íre,  I  hsive 
generally  transcríbed  the  veiy  words  of  the  authors 
irom  whora  my  statements  were  derived. 

In  making  tíiese  selectíons»  the  delay  (which  has 
acttendedthe  completion  of  this  work)  has  been  rather 
beneíicial  than  disadvantageoua»  as  many  valuable  pub- 
lícations  have  recently  appeared,  from  which  I  have 
derived  much  informatiotí,  and  without  which  «my 
task  must  have  been  very  incompletely  exécuted. 
lü  availing  myself  of  the  latest  eommunieatioDS,  and 
introdudng  in  parts  already  prínted^  the  alterations 
which  time  or  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary, 
I  have  occasionally  cancelled  a  leaf,  and  united  the' 
more  recent  matter  with  the  general  subject.  Where 
the  alteration  has  been  too  extensive  ta  permit,  or 
tod  minute  to  require  such  an  insertion,  I  have  re- 
sorted  to  an  appendix,  with  references  to  the  places 
where  the  additional  information  would  apply,  so 
that  on  the  whole,  the  general  view  of  the  state  of 
the  British  Empire  is  brougbt  down  nearly  to  the 
period  of  publication.  These  alterations  and  aVldi- 
tions  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  afiect  the 
general  utility  of  the  work,  but  their  omission  would 
have  subjected  me  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  negH- 
gence  and  inaccuracy. 

In  a  few  instances,  I  have  adverted  to  events  and 
persons  somewhat  removed  by  distance  of  time,  rather 
than  to  those  very  recent  subjects  which  could  hardly 
be  mentioned  without  a  suspicion  of  intended  com- 
mendation  or  censure.  Indeed  it  has  been  my  an- 
xious  care  throughout  this  work  on  the  Folitical 
State  of  the  British  Empire,  to  avoid  every  thíng 
which  might  be  construed  into  an  allusion  to  par- 
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tícular  politícs,  or  to  the  sydtems  or  cdnduct'of  in-^ 
diyiduals  or  of  partíes.  Tbe  reasons  of  tbis  for- 
bearance  are  too  obvíous  to  require  a  statement. 

I  am  sensible  that  neitber  tbe  address  nor  tbe 
bumüity  wbicb  an  autbor  can  display  in  a  preface 
can  secare  commendation,  or  avert  censure  if  me- 
rited;  but  baving  already  experienced  tbe  sati^íac- 
tion  wbicb  results  from  tbe  approbation  of  tbe  public» 
I  feel,  in  committing  tbese  volumes  to  tbeir  judgment, 
an  increased  anxiety  for  tbe  continuance  of  tbeir 
favourable  opinión.  '  . 
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ADDrriONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


A. — Vol.  I.  p.  403. 

TTIE  ftatute  of  Charles  II.    obliging  perfons   to  bury  the 
-■'    dead  in  wooUen,  is   repealed  by  the  54th  George  III. 
c.  io8. 

B.  — Vol.  I.  p.418. 
By  the  ftatute  53  George  III.  c.  127.  the  power  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  courts  to  pronounce  fentence  of  excommvnicatxon 
is  taken  away  in  all  cafes  of  difobedíence  to  procefs,  and  con- 
tempt  of  the  court ;  but  where  fuch  oSénces  íhall  be  commit- 
tedj  the  court  may  pronounce  the  party  contumacious  and 
in  contempt,  and  a  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  may  be  obtained. 
The  courts  may  ftiU  pronounce  perfons  to  be  excommunicated, 
in  definitive  fentences  or  interlocutory  decrees,  if  pronounced 
as  fpiritual  cenfures,  for  offences  of  ecclefiaftical  cognizance ; 
but  no  perfon  under  fuch  fentence  íhall  incur  any  civil  penalty 
or  incapacity,  or  be  liable  to  any  greater  puniíhment  than  that 
of  imprifonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fix  months. 

C. — Vol.  I.  p*437. 

The  enaélments  which  excepted  thofe  who  deny  the  Holy 
Trinity  from  the  general  benefits  given  to  proteftant  diflenteré, 
are  repealed  by  53  George  III.  c.  160. 

,   D.  —  Vol.  I.  p.467. 

In  18 15)  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent  was 
pleafed  to  make  a  very  confiderable  alteration  in  the  knigbthood 
of  the  Bath  ;  the  reafons  for  which,  together  vrith  its  ext^it» 
will'be  found  in  the  f oUowing  extra¿):  from  the  London  Ga- 
zette  of  Tuefday,  January  the  3d,  in  that  year. 

Whfreas  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent,  aéiing  in 
the  ñame  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majefty,  Sovereign  of  the 
Moft  Honourable  Military  Qrder  of  tne  Bathj  is  defirous  of 
commemorating  the  aufpicious  termination  of  the  long  and 
arduous  contefts  in  which  this  empire  has  been  engaged,  and 
of  marking  in  an  efpecial  manner  his  gracious  fenfe  of  the 
valour,  perfeverance,  and  devotion  manifefted  by  the  OíEcers 

VoL.  I.  a  of 
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of  Hi$  Majefty^s  forces  by  fea  and  land :  —  And  irhereas  His 
Royal  Hignnefs  has  thought  it  fit,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative,  and  of  die  powers  referved  ío  the  Sotereign  in  tit  ftittutes 
of  the  faid  Moft  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  to 
advance  the  fplendour  and  extend  the  íimits  of  the  faid  Order, 
to  the  end  that  thofe  officers  who  have  had  the  opportunities 
of  Cgnaliíing  themfelves  by  eminent  fervices  during  the  late 
war,  may  íhare  in  the  honoursof  the  faid  Order,  and  that  their 
ñames  may  be  delivered  down  to  remote  pofterity,  accompanied 
by  the  marks  of  diftin£Hon  which  tliey  have  fo  nobly  earned. 

The  Pringe  Regent,  therefore,  a£^ing  in  tfae  ñame  and  on 
tke  behalf  of  His  Majeíly>  hath  been  graciouily  pleafed  to  or- 
dain  as  foUows : 

ift.  The  Moft  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath  Ihall 
from  this  time  forward  be  compofed  <^  Three  Clafles,  differing 
in  their  rank$  and  degrees  of  dignity. 

zd,  TheFirft  Claft.of  the  faid  Order  íhall  confift  of  Kñights 
Grand  CroíTes  i  which  defignation  {hall  be  fubftituted  hence^ 
forward  for  that  of  Knights  Companions ;  and  from  the  date 
hereof  the  prefent  Knights  Companions  and  Extra  Knights' 
of  tibe  faid  Order  ihall,  in  all  a&s,  proceedings,  and  pleadings» 
be  ftiled  Knights  Grand  Crofles  of  the  Moft  Honourable  Müi- 
tary  Order  of  the  Bath. 

3d.  The  number  of  the  Knight&  Grand  Crofles  fliall  not  at 
any  time,  or  upon  any  accQunt  whatever)  exceed  feyenty^two ; 
whereof  there  may  be  a^number  not  exceeding  twelve^  £»  nómi* 
nated  and  appoiñted,  in  confideratiqn  of  eminent  fenrices  ren- 
dered  to  the  ftate  by  Britiíh  fubje£t:s  in  civil  and  diplomatic 
employments. 

4th.  The  faid  Knights  Grand  Crofles  fliall  be  fubjea  to  the 
fíime  rules  and  ordinances,  and  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  and 
Angular  the  rights,  privileges,  immunitíes,  and  advantages^ 
which  the  Knights  Companions  of  the  faid  Order  have  hitherto 
held  and  enjoyed,  by  virtue  Qf  th^  ftatutes,  excepting  as  far 
as  may  be  altered  or  afi^éÁed  by  the  prefent  decree, 

5th;  It  ífeall  be  hwfül  fór  all  the  prefent  Knights  Grand 
Gtofles,  from  artd*after  the  date  hereof,  to  wear  upon  the  left 
fidé  of  their  upper  veftment¿  the  ftar  or  enlign  of  the  faid  ^ 
Order,  although  fuch  Knight  Grand  Crofs  máy  not  have  been 
inftalled ;  and  henceforward  tjie  faid  ftar  or  enfign  fliall  be 
worn  by  each  and  every  Knight  Gtand  Crofs,  immediately 
after  his  being  fo  nominated  and  appoíntcd,  provided  that  it 
fliall  not.be  lawful  for  any  Knight  Grand  Crofs  to  wear  the 
collar  of  the  faid  Order,  until  he  fliall  have  been  formally  in- 
ftalled according  to  the  ftatutes,  ór  unlefs  a  difpenfation  has 
been  granted  for  the  non-obfervancé  of  thé  ceremonial  of  in- 
ftallation. 

<Sth.  In 
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6th«  In  order  ta  díftinguifli  more  particularly  tbofé  officers 
of  His  Majefty*s  forces,  by  fea  and  land,  upon  whom  tlie 
Pirft  Clafs  of  the  faid  Order  hath  already  been,  or  may  here- 
after  be,  conferred  in  confíderation  of  efpecial  military  fervice, 
fuch  Officers  íhall  henceforth  bear  upon  the  Enfígn  and  Star, 
and  likewife  upon  the  Badge  of  the  Order,  the  addition  of  a 
wreath  of  laurel  encircling  the  mottó,  and  ifluiríg  from  an 
efcrol  infcribed  "  Ich  Dien.** 

lilis  diftindion  being  of  a  military  nature,  it  is  not  to  be 
borne  í)y  the  Knights  of  the  Firft  Clafs,  upon  whom  the 
Order  fhall  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  conferred  fpr 
civil  fervices. 

Tth,  The  dignity  of  a  Ktiight  Grand  Crofs  of  the  Moft 
Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  fhall  henceforth  upon 
no  account  be  conferred  upoh  any  Officer  in  His,  Majefty's 
fcrtice  who  íhall  not  have  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General 
¡n  the-army,  or  Rear-Admiral  in  the  navy,  except  as  to  the 
Tweive  Knights  Grand  Crofles  who  may  be  nominated  arid 
appointed  for  civil  fervices. 

8th.  Then  follows  a  lift  of  the  Knights  Grand  Crofles,  com-^^ 
poflng  the  Firft  Clafs  of  the  Moft  Honourable  Military  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

9th.  And  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent  is  further 
pleafed  to  ordain  and  declare,  that  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  . 
Royal  holding  commiffions  as  General  Officers  in  His  Majefty's 
anfty,  ot  as  Flág-Officers  in  the  royal  navy,  now  and  here- 
alter,  may  be  nominated  and  appointed  Knights  Grand  Crofles 
of  the  Moft  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  (hall 
not  be  included  in  the  number  to  which  the  Firft  Clafs  of  the 
Order  is  limited  by  the  third  article  of  the  prefent  inftrument. 

lOth.  By  virtue  of  the  ordinance  contained  in  the  foregoing 
article,  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent  is  pleafed  to 
<teclare  the  foUowing  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  to  be  Knights 
Grand  Crofles  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  viz. : 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

His  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter. 

ixth.  The  Second  Clafs  of  the  Moft  Honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath  (hall  be  compofed  of  Knights  Commanders, 
who  íhall  have  and  enjoy  in  all  future"  folemnities  and  pro- 
ceedings,  place  and  precedence  before  all  Knights  Bachelors  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  íhall  enjoy  all  and  fingular  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  enjóyed  by  the  faid  Knights 
Bachelors. 

a  2  I2th.  Upon 
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1 2th.  Upon  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Kníghts  Commanders, 
the  number  (hall  not  ezceed  one  hundred  and  eighty)  exclufive 
of  Foreign  Officers  holding  Britifli  commiffions,  of  whom 
a  number»  not  exceedlng  ten,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Second 
Clafs  as  Honorary  Knights  Commanders.  But  in  the  ^Yent  of 
aélions  of  fignal  diftinftion,  or  of  future  wars>  the  number 
may  be  increafeá  by  the  appointment  of  Officers  who  íhall  be 
eligible  according  to  the  regulations  and  reftri&ions  now 
eftabliíhed. 

i3th.  No  perfon  íhall  be  eligible  as  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath,  who  does  not  aftually  hold,  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  a  commiffion  in  His  Majefty*8  army  or  navy  5  fixch 
commlffibn  not  being  below  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  army,  or  of  Poft  Captain  in  the  navy» 

I4th.  The  Knights  Commanders  (hall,  from  die  publication 
of  the  prefent  inftrument,  be  entitled  feverally  to  aflume  the 
diftin£iive  appellation  of  Knighthood,  and  ihall  bear  the  Badge 
and  Enfign  affigned  as  the  diftinftions  of  the  Second  Clafe  of 
the  Order,  on  their  being  duly  invefted  with  the  fame ;  that  is 
to  fay,  éach  Knight  Commander  íhall  wear  the  appropriate 
,  Badge  or  Cognizance  pendant  by  a  red  ribband  round  the 
neck,  and  for  further  honour  and  diftinftion  he  íhall  wear  the 
appropriate  Star,  embroideréd  on  the  left  fide  of  his  upper 
veftment.  There  íhall  alfo  be  affixed  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.Peter,  Weítminfter,  Efcutcheons  and  Banners  of  the 
Arms  of  each  Knight  Commander,  under  which  the  Ñame  and 
Title  of  fuch  Knight  Commander  with  the  date  of  his  nomi- 
nation,  íhall  be  infcribed.  The  Knights  Commanders  ihall 
iiot  be  entitled  to  bear  Supporters,  but  they  íhall  be  permitted 
to  encircle  their  Arms  with  the  Red  Ribband  and  Badge, 
appropriate  to  the  Second  Clafs  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
And  for  the  greater  honour  of  this  Clafs,  no  Officer  of  His 
Majefty's  army  or  navy  íhall  be  nominated  hereafter  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Knight  Grand  Crofs,  who  íhall  not  have  been 
appointed  préviouily  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  faid  moíl 
honourable  Orden 

i5th.  Then  foDows  a  tiít  of  Officers  of  His  Majefty's  naval 
and  military  forces,  declared  to  be  Knights  Commanders. 

i6th.  The  Third  Clafs  of  the  Moft  Honourable  Müitary 
Order  of  the  Bath  íhall  be  compofed  of  Officers  holding 
CommiíBons  in  His  Majeíhr's  fervice  by  fea  or  land,  who 
íhall  be  ítyled  Companions  of  the  faid  Order.  They  íhall  not 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation,  ftyle,  precedence,  or  privilege  of 
Knights  Bachelors,  but  they  íhall  take  place  aad  precedence 
of  all  Efquires  of  the  United  Kingdom  of .  Great  Britaia  and 
Ireland. 

I7th.  No 
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I7th.  No  Officer  íhall  be  nomlnated  a  Companion  of  the 
faid  Moft  Honourable  Order,  unlefs  he  íhall ^have  received,  or 
íhall  hereafter  receive  a  Medal,  or  other  Badge  of  Honour,  or 
fliall  have  been  efpecially  mentioned  by  ñame  in  difpatches  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  London  Gazette,  as  having  dlftinguiíhed  himfelí 
by  his  valour  and  condu£t  in  s^dion  againit  his  Majefty's 
eneqaies,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1803,  or  íhall 
hereafter  be  named  in  difpatches  publiíhed  in  the  London 
Gazette,  as  having  diftinguiíhed  himfelf. 

i8th.  The  Companions  of  the  faid  Ordér  íhall  wear  the 
badge  aiCgned  to  the  Third  Clafs  pendant  by  a  narrow  red 
ribband  to  the  buttoa-hde. . 

19^.  And  his  Royal  Highnefs  thePrince  Regent  hath  been 
pleafed  to  ordaiii  and  enjoin^  that  the  faid  Knights  Commanders, 
and  the  faid  Companions,  íhall  refpefhively  be  govemed  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  his  Royal  Highnefs,  in  the 
ñame  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majeíly,  hath  been  graciouíly 
pleafed  to  make,  ordain,  and  ehjoin  for  them^and  by  fuch 
other  rules  and  ordinances  a^  may  be  from  time  to  time  made 
and  ordained  by  his  Majéfty,  his  heirs  and  fucceíTors  Elings  of 
this  Realm. 

And  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent  hath  been 
pleafed  to  appoint,  that  Sir  George  Nayler,  Knt.  Genealdgiít 
and  Blanc  Courfiér  Herald  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  York 
Herald, .  íhall  be  the  Ofiicer  of  Arms  attendant  upon  the  faid 
Knights  Commanders  and. Companions  ;  and  alfo  to  command, 
that  the  Officers  hereby  appointed  Knights  Commanders,  and 
thofe  who  íhall  hereafter  be  refpeíiively  nominated  and  con- 
ftituted  Knights  Commanders  or  Companions,  íhall .  immedi- 
ately  after  fuch  nomination  tranfmit  to  the  faid  Sir  George 
Nayler,  a  ftatement  of  theír  refpeftive  military  fervices,  veri- 
fied  by  their  fignatures,  in  order  that  the  fame  may  be  by  him 
recorded  in  books  appropriated  to  the  faid  Knights  Com- 
manders and  Companions. 

And  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  alfo  been  pleafed  to  approve, 
that  Mr.  William  Woods  be  the  Secretary  appertaining  to  the 
faid  Soiights  Commanders  and  Companions. 

K,_VoLIL  li.97. 

The  account  of  the  (late  of  Debt,  Income,  and  Expendíture 

terminating  at  the  page  abo  ve  mentioned,  is  derived  from  Sir 

John   Sinclair's  Hiftory  of  the  Revenue.     The  papers  laid 

before  Parliament  in  1817,  furniíh  the  following  ftatement,  as 

he  amount  of  the  Unredeemed  Debt  on  the  lít  of  February  in 

,  hat  yearr 

a  7  '    Bank 
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A : 


Bank. Capital  at  3  per") 

cent.       -        -       3 
South  Sea  Stock 
Oíd   South  Sea  An-l 

nuities,  3  per  cent.  J 
New  South  SeaAn-í 

nuities,  3  per  cent,  y 
3  per' Cents,  1726 
3  per  Cents,  175 1 
3  per  Cents,  Confo-7 

lidated        -         -    J 

3  per  Cents,  Reduced 

4  per  Cents 

5  per  Cents,  Navy 

5  per  Cents,  1 797  and ") 
1802         %       -      J 

Imperial  3  per  Cents 

Imperial  Annuities,! 
ending  ift  May,  > 
1819         -         -     J 

Long  Annuities,  end-1 
ing  5th  January,  > 
^1860  -        -    3 

Life  Annuities 


Exchequer  Annuities 
Management 
Sinking  Fund     - 
TotS.  unredeemed  \ 
funded    Debt   of  ( 
GreatBrítainpay-  í 
able  in  England    j 


Debtpayable  inIre 

LAND     IN      EnGLISH 
CURRENCY. 

3  J  per  Cents 

4  per  Cents 

5  per  Cents   ^ 
Life  Annuities 
Sinking  Fund 

Total  unredeemed^ 
Debt  of  Great  / 
Britain  and  Iré-  f 
land        -         -  J 


Capitals  of  Debt 
Unredeemed. 


£  s.  d. 

14,686,800     o  o 

3,662,784    8  6i 

5,788,470    2  7 

999*538     9  o 

880,600    o  o 

379>o74>í37  i?  5í 

150»? 1 5*678  16  5 

74,919,405    5  I 

134,882,348  18  o 

1,058,503    5  6 

5»58i»9i7    3  8 


776,264,414    9    oí 


9,965,107  10  II 

626,446    3     I 

12,745,208    5    3 


799,601,176    8    5444,095,440    9    4 


N.  B. 


Annual  Charge  for 
the  Debt. 


.     -      É'  i.  d. 

440,604  o  o 

iQ9,883  10  7| 

173,654  2  I 

120,414  18  1 

29,986  3  I 

26,418  o  o 

ii>372>236  2  8| 


4,521,470 

2>996»776 
6,744,117 


7 
4 
8  io| 


52,925    3    Si 
167,457  10    3| 

229,961  12    4 


i»354>544  i«    04 
225,254  13    o 


28,565,704  7  I 

44»559  15  5} 
279,238  19  i| 

13,560,584  18  11^ 


42,450,088 


348,778  15  si 
25,057  16  II 


637,260 

44,001 

590,254 


3i 
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N.  B.  Of  the  Irílhl 
debt  payablein  Iré- 
landy  there  has  beeii 
diícharged  by  the 
Iriíh  commiíHoners» 
leavíng  the  debt 
as  hereabove  ftated^ 

Dedtid»  cancdied  tol 
dexray  tiw  chargjc  I 
of  Trcafurf  BilUf 
raifedini8i6  J 

ReinaÍB8  iti  the  b^nds 
of  the  Iriíh   < 
miflionerg 


} 


Capitals  of  Debe 
Unredeemed. 


£  s.     d. 


4,041,679    7     9 


4,191,578     8     6 


The  total  fum  of  capital  redeem^d  by  life  annuities^^fale  of 
land  tax,  and  purqhafes  by  the  commiffioñers,  is  as  follows^ 
leavíng  the  Debt  unredeemed  as  on  the  other  fide : 


For  Great  Britaifi 
Germany 
Portugal 
Eaft  India  Cothpany 


From  which  deduíl: 

chedébtcanceUed  £.  s.    ¿2, 

by  land  tax   -    •    25>29o,994     3     4 
Cancell^d  to  defray 

the    charges    on 

loans  from  18  iz 

to    1 8 15,  inclu*. 

five  -         -2^1,738,858     o    o 


34o,«87,2a5  13  3 

1,920,716    3  o 

4^6,721'  o  o 

900,523    o  o 

343>335*i8S  i^  3 


277,029,852    3    4 


Rcmalns  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners    66,305,333   12  11 

Having  been  purchafed  in  difchargeof  the 
foUowing  debts : — 


a  4 


Of 
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Of  Óreat  Britain  - 
G^rmany   -    - 
Portugal    -     - 
Eaft  India  Com- 

<Í3>P57»373 
1,920,716 

426,721 

s. 
9 

3 
0 

d. 
II 

0 
0 

pany     - 

900,523 

0 

0 

66, 

.305*333 

12 

d. 
II 

And  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  finking 
fund  has  purchafed  from  the  ift  Feb- 
ruary  to  ift  Aúguft,  1817.       -        -      .  9>46i>^S7     o     o 

Which  will  make  an  addition  to  the  finking  fund  of 
293)849/.  14X.  2¿/.  per  annum» 

So  that  the  finking  fund  for  the  dcbt  payable  in  England 
amountsonthé  ift  of  Auguft,  181 7,  to  13,844,434/.  13X.  \\d. 
per  annum, 

F. — Vol.II.  p.  200. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  late  war,  the  annihilation  of  all  oppo- 
fing  navies  enabled  the  Britiíh  govemment  to  reduce  this  great 
fóurce  of  our  ftrength  and  glory.  Accordingly,  in  1 8 13,  there 
were  only  535  veflels  of  war  in  commiffion,  and  67  hired 
cutters,  troop  íhips,  and  ftationary  veflels.  In  18 15  there  were 
only  403  of  the  former,  and  33  01  the  latter  defcription,  and  in 
1817,  peace  being  completely  re-eftabliihed,.  there  were  of  the 
former  1 10,  and  of  the  latter  75. 

G.  —  VoLÍI.  p.  207. 

The  diftribution  of  prizes  was  confiderably  altered  during; 
the  late  wars  ;  but  it  is  now  little  necefiary  to  detail  the  parti- 
culárs,  as,  whenever  hoftilities  are  renewed,  there  will  probably 
be  a  new  proclamation  on  the  fubje¿):. 

H. — Vol.  II.  p.  374. 

The  general  view  pf  the  army  is  left  as  it  was  originally  com- 
pofbd:  ieveral  alterations  were  effe£ted  in  its  compofition 
during  the  war  j  but  the  great  reduélion  which  has  taken  place 
fince  the  peace  renders  it  unneceflary  to  trace  thofe  changes 
with  minute  accuracy.  The  fyftem  of  enlifting  for  Ufe  was 
broken  in  upon,  by  permitting  an  engagement  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  the  benefits  to  the  military  on  retiring  were  much 
increafed  :  the  additional  forcé  (p.  347.)  was  fuperfeded  by  the 
local  militia :  many  barr^cks  have  been  taken  down  and  the 
materials  fold,  and  the  whole  forcé  brought  down  to  a  nuniber 
r        "  calculated 
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calculated  to  afibrd  fecurity  without  infpiring  alarm  at  home» 
in  addition  to  the  number  indifpcnfably  retained  to  fulfil  our 
continental  engagements.  The  effe£kive  ftrength  of  the  Bri- 
dfli  army  at  home  and  abroad,  exclufíre  of  artillery,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1 8 1 7 ,  ws^s  as  foUows :  — 

Officers         -----  7*623 

Serjeants          -        -            .            -            -  8,811 

Trumpeters  or  Drummers         -        -            -  '  3,561 

Farríers            -----  jjf 

Rank  and  file            *            -            -            -  1 34)699 

Total         155*032 
The  total  of  the  artillery  was  1 1,833 

166,865 

In  the  aboye  ftatement  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  regimenté 
the  Ceylonefe  regiments,  and  Black  Pioneers,  are  not  included» 
as  they  are  paid  by  the  colonies  in  which  they  are  ferving. 
Thefe  troops  confift  of  201  officers,  239  ferjeants,  86  drummers» 
and  3,854  rank  and  file. 

I.  —  Vol.  11.  p.  495. 

The  affairs  of  the  court  of  chancery,  together  with  the 
judicial  bufinefs  devolving  on  the  chancellor  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  having  been  found  to  be  too  great  for  him  to  execute 
without  further  affiftance,  it  was  enaíied  by  the  53  George  III. 
c.  24.  that  His  Majefty  may,  by  letters  patent,  appoint  a  bar- 
rifter  of  fifteen  years'  ftanding,  to  be  an  additional  judge, 
affiftant  to  the  lord  chancellor,   to  hold  his  íituation  during 

food  behaviour,  and  to  be  called  The  VicE  Chancellor  rf 
Ingland.  He  has  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  caufes, 
matters,  and  things  depending  in  the  court ;  and  all  his  decrees» 
orders,  and  a£ts  are  valid  and  eiFe£lual,  fubje£b,  however,  to 
reverfal  by  the  chancellor,  and  not  to  be  enroUed  until  figned 
by  him ;  ñor  are  they  to  difchargie,  reverte,  or  alter  any  decree 
or  other  thing  done  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  by  the  mafter  of 
the  roUs.  The  vice  chancellor  has  precedence  next  to  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  takes  an  oath  for  the  due  exeeution  of 
hia  office.  He  has  a  fecretary,  train-bearer,  uíhers,  and  other 
officers,  whofe  falaries  are  fecured  by  a  ftatute  in  the  55¿h 
year  of  the  Kmg,  and  a  handfome  building  is  ere£i:^d  in 
Xiincoln's  Inn,  where  he  holds  his  fittings. 

K — VoLIL 
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K.  —  Vol.  II.  p.545. 

Many  obfervations  having  been  m^de  both  in  print,  in  par* 
liament,  aiid  in  other  places,  on  the  feverity  of  the  law  in 
configning  debtors,  who  could  neither  pay  ñor  compound  with 
their  creditors,  tb  perpetual  imprifonment)  the  legifialnre  in 
1 813  pafled  feveral  a¿ls  for  the  permanent  relief  01  infiolvent 
debtors^  and  formed  a  court  for  judghig  of  their  claims.  The 
fyftem  eftabliíhed  by  thefe  z€ts  is,  that  any'debtor  who  hts  been 
in  cuftody  three  months,  may,  upen  giving  certain  notices  to  his 
detaining  and  other  creditors,  apply  to  the  court  and  obtain 
bis  difcharge,  which,  if  granted,  will  free  his  perfon,  but  not 
bis  future  efieds  from  all  prsceís  upon  account  of  debts  he 
tben  may  owe.  To  obtain  this  privilege,  he  muft  prefent  a 
true  fchedule  of  all  his  debts,  and  of  ali  his  eftate  and  efieéls,  * 
of  what  nature  or  kind  foever,  ^11  which,  except  wearing  ap- 
parel  and  necearles,  not  exceeding  in  valué  twenty  pounds, 
muft  be  alBgned  to  a  perfon  to  be  nominated  by  the  oourt,  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  creditors  of  the  infoívent.  It  is  in 
thevpower  of  the  commiflioner  or  judge  under  this  2£k,  if  the 
infolvent  is  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  his  deal- 
ings,  any  concealment  of  his  effefis,  or  to  have  contrafted 
debts  when  he  had  no  probability  of  paying  them,  or  committed 
waíle  of  his  property,  to  refufe  his  application ;  and,  in  that 
cafe,  he  is  remanded  for  fíve  years.  Thefe  a£l:s  are  to  be  in 
forcé  until  the  firft  of  November  18 18,  and  from  thence  tiil 
the  end  of  the  then  next  feíGon  of  parliament.  Whether  they 
will  then  be  fuíFered  to  expire,  or  whether  the  fyftem  will  be 
modified  and  revifed,  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  guided  by  . 
experience,  will  be  able  to  determine. 

L.  — -Vol.  11.  p.  562,  to  the  end. 

That  portion  of  the  work  which  is  intitled  <<  Criminal 
Law,"  was  drawn  up  long  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  I  had  no 
pra£ticai  acquaintance  with  the  fubjeiS:.  In  general  I  have 
fbllowed  the  track  of  a  very  leamed  autfaor,  whom  it  is  ah^a^^s 
fafe  to  rely  on,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  Eaft ;  but  fome  things  v^hich 
I  had  oi^rlooked,  and  fome  in  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
and  of  legiílation  has  effefted  changes,  will  be  noticed  úa  this 
Appendix,  in  the  order  in  which  they  íhould  have  ftood  in  tibe 
work  itfelf. 

Court  of  Mmiralty,  p.  564.  It  íhould  be  addcd,  thát  as  tHe 
jurifdi£l;¡on  of  the  commiíEoners  appointed  undar  the  original 
ftatute,  was.confined  to  the  oflFences  therein  enumerated,  viz. 
treafonsy  feloniesy    rohherUsy  murders^   and   confeieraáes.      The 

12  ftatute 
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ftatttte  39  George  ÜI,  c.  37.  ^xtendt  the  provifions  oí  this 
early  ena£kment  to  every  <¡ffence  committed  upon  the  high  feas, 
Ottt  of  the  body  of  any  coanty  of  the  kingdom.  Ánd  as  per- 
.ibns  tried  for  murder  under  the  firft-mentioned  z6ty  coiild  not 
be  found  guilty  of  manflaughter,  and,  therefore,  when  the  cir- 
ciisnftances  reduced  the  crime  to  that  oíFence»  were  acquitted 
entirelyi  ^he  39  George  III.  c  37.  ena£ts,  that  wbere  perfons 
tried  for  murder  or  manflaughter,  committed  on  the  high  feas, 
ictc  found  guilty  of  the  latter  ofFence  only,  they  íhail  be  fub- 
jeded  to  the  fame  puniíhment  as  if  they  had  committed  fuch 
manflaughter  within  the  jurífdi¿tion  of  the  ordinary  tribunal». 
The  43  George  III.  c.  113.  f.  a.  and  3.  provides,  that  any 
perfon  wilfuUy  cafting  away  any\vefiel,  &c.  orprocuring  it  to 
be  done,  fliall  be  gnilty  of  felony  without  beneñt  of  clergy ; 
and  íhall,  if  the  oÁFence  were  committed  on  the  high  feas^  be 
tried,  &c.  by  a  Tpecial  commiflion,  as  dire£led  by  ftatute 
28,  Henry  VIII.  c.  15.  Ácceflaries  before  the  hOt,  on  (hore, 
to  die  wilful  deftruélion  of  a  íhip  on  the  bighr  feas,  were  not 
triable  by  the  admiralty  jurifdi£kion  under  1 1  George  I.  c.  29. 
f.  7.  But  now  by  the  ftatute  43  George  III.  c.  113.  which 
repeats  the  ftatutes  4  George  I.  cía.  f.  3.  and  11  George  I. 
c.  29.  ~ff.  5,  6,  and  7.  it  is  ena¿led,  «  That  if  any  perfon 
íhall  wilfully  caft  away,  burn,  or  otherwife  deftroy, 
any  vefiel,  or  in  any  wife  counfel,  procure,  or  dire¿^ 
the  iame  to  be  done,  and  the  fame  (hall  be  accord- 
ingly  done,  with  intent  to  prejudice  any  owner  of  the 
veflel,  or  of  her  cargo,  or  any  underwriter  on  the  fame,  he , 
íhall  fufiér  death  without  clergy :  the  principal  to  be  tried  by 
the  common  law  court,  or  in  the  admiralty  court,  as  the 
offence  (hall  be  refpeflively  committed  within  the  body  of  a 
county  or  on  the  high  feas-,  and  that  ácceflaries  before  the  fad, 
whether  the  principal  felony  be  committed  within  the  body  of 
a  county,  or  on  the  high  feas,  may  be  tried  by  the  common  law 
courts,  if  the  principal  felony  was  committed  within  the  body 
of  a  county,  and  by  the  admiralty  court,  if  committed  on  the 
high  feas  \  but  the  accefiary  íhall  not  be  tried  more  than  once 
for  the  fame  oiSFence." 

CompaJJtng  the  death  of  the  Prince  Regent.  In  p.  583.  In  ^ 
ílatute  paíTed  in  the  57th*year  of  the  King,  chap*  6»,  i*s  the  fol- 
Ipwing  claufe,  the  occaíion  of  which  is  fo  well  ftated  in  the  in- 
troduáory  part  that  it  needs  only  this  additional  fa¿l,  that  the 
ontrages  alluded  to  were  the  lawlefs  a£l:s  of  a  tumultuous  fiflem- 
bly  of  the  people,  colle£ted  in  St.  James's  Fark,  and  who  befet 
CM  carriage  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  his  way  to  Parliament  and 
on  his  return,  and  afikiled  bim,.  not  only  with  opprobrious 
exclamatbns»  but  with  ftones  and  other   miffiles;  no  dp«bt 

was 
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Was  entertained  but  that  this  violence  proceeded  from  the  m* 
ftigation  of  dangerous  and  wicked  advifers,  and  that  the 
ftatute  which  pafled  on  the  occafion,  was  híghly  expedienta 
It  ftates  that  in  confequence  of  the  daring  outrages  ofiéred  to. 
the  perfon  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brítain  ^nd  Ireland,  in  the  exer* 
.  cife  and  adminiftration  of  the  royal  power  and  autbority  to 
the  crown  of  thefe  realms  belonging,  in  his  paflage  to  and 
from  die  Parlíament,  at  the  opening  of  this  prefent  feíEon^  it 
is  expedient  for  the  fecurity  and  prefervation  of  the  perfon  of 
the  fame,  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent,  to  extend 
certain  of  the  provifíons  of  the  faid  a£l: ;  and  ena&s,  That  if 
any  perfon  or  perfons  during  the  period  in  which  his  Royal 
Highnefs  íhall  remain  in  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  royai 
authority,  íhall,  within   the  realm  or  without,  compafs,  ima- 

fine,  invent,  devife,  or  intend  death  or  deftruélion,  or  any 
odily  harm  tending  to  death  or  deftru¿lion,  maim  or  Wound- 
ing,  imprifonment  or  reftraint,  of  his  perfon,  and  fuch  com- 
paflings,  imaginations,  inventions,  devifes,  or  intentions,  or 
any  of  them,  íhall  exprefs,  uttér,  or  declare,  by  publiíhing  any 
prínting  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  a£l  or  deed,  being  legally 
convi¿ted  thereof  upoh  the  o^ths  of  two  lawful-  and  credible 
Witnefles  upon  trial,  or  otherwife  convifted  or  attainted  by 
due  courfe  of  law,  then  every  fuch  perfon  and  perfons  fo  as  , 
aforefaid  oíFending,  íhall  4)e  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged 
to  be  a  traitor  and  traitors,  and  íhall  fuffer  pains  of  death,  and 
alfo  lofe  and  forfeit  as  in  cafes  of  high  treafon. 

Judgment  in  cafe  of  High  Treafon.  In  p.  593.  The  barba*» 
rous  and  difguilíng  parts  of  this  judgment  are  aboliíhed  by  the 
54  Geo.  III.  c.  146. ;  and  it  is  direÁed  that  the  criminal  íhall 
be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  hanged  by  the 
neck,  until  dead,  then  beheaded  and  quartered. 

Child-Jlealiftg*  In  p.  610.  As  the  law  ftood,  until  v<ery 
lately,  there  was  no  adequate  puniíhment  for  the  horrible 
and  diflrefüng  crime  of  ftealing  or  íeducing  away  infants  of 
tender  years  from  their  parents,  nurfés,  or  the  fervants  to 
whom  they  might  be  intrufted.  The  crime,  although  not  of 
every  day's  occurrence,  was  not  fo  unfrequent  as  to  render 
proviGon  againíl  it  fuperfluous;  and  thereforebythe  54Geo.IIL 
c.  loi.,  it  is  enaded  that  if  any  perfon  íhall  malicioüíly,  by 
forcé  or  fraud,  lead,  take,  or  carry  away,  or  decoy  or  entice 
away,  any  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  intent  to 
deprive  its  parent  or  parents,  or  any  otner  perfon  having  the 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  fuch  child,  of  the  pofieilion  of  fuch 
child,  by  concealing  and  detaining  fuch  child,  or  with  .intent 
to  íleal  any  article  of  apparel  or  omament,  or  other  thing.of 

valué 
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valué  or  ufe,  upon  or  about  the  perfon  of  füch  child^  or  fiíaU 
x^ceive  aad  harbour  with  any  fuch  intent  any  fuch  chiíd, 
knowing  the  fame  to  have  been  fo  taken  or  decoyed  away ; 
every  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  and  bis,  her,  and  their  accom- 
pitees,  ihall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  fubje£t  to  the  penalties 
of  grand  larceny. 

Embezzlement  by  BankerSy  Brokers,  and  jígentj.  Inp.  617. 
The  growfh  of  offences  of  this  defcription  rendered  it  necéf- 
fary  to  declare  by  52  George  III.  c.  68.  that  if  any  perfon  with 
whom  as  banker,  merchant,  *broker,  attorney,  or  agent,  any 
order,  bilí,  or  fecuríty,  for  money  or  for  ftock  of  any  defcrip- 
tion ihall  be  depolited  for  fafe  cuftody,  or  for  any  fpecial  pur- 
pofej  withottt  authority  to  fell  or  difpofe  of  the  fame,  íhall  fell> 
negotiate,  transfer,  aífign,  pledge,  embezzle,  fecretc;,  or  in  any 
manner  apply  to  his  own  ufe,  any  fuch  fecurity  for  money» 
tfíéGts,  or  the  produce  of  fuch  fecurity  contrary  to  good  faith, 
and  with  intent  tó  defraud  the  owner,  every  fuch  perfon  íhall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanour,  and  fentenced  to  tranf- 
portattoh  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  ;  or  to  re- 
ceive  fuch  other  puniihment  as  may  by  law  be  infli£led  on  a 
perfon  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanour.  The  like  puniíhment  is 
direAed  againft  thofe  bankers  and  others  with  whom  any 
money,  bilí,  note,  draft,  cheque,  or  order  for  the  payment  of 
money,  íh^l  be  placed,  with  orders  in  writing,  figned  by  the 
patties  depofiting  the  fame,  to  inveft  fuch  money  or  the  pro- 
duce of  fuch  bilí,  note,  draft,  cheque,  or  order  as  aforefaid,  in 
the  purchafe  of  ftock  or  in  other  fecuríties,  or  for  any  other 
purpofe  fpecified  in  fuch  orders ;  if  he  íhall  apply  to  his  own 
ufe  any  fuch  money,  or  any  fuch  bilí,  note,  draft,  cheque,  or 
order  for  money,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the 
fpecial  purpofe  fpecified  in  the  order  in  writing  before  men- 
tionedL 

And  no  proceeding  under  tliis  zGt  déprives  the  party  injured 
of  any  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity. 

StéftlingUneni  isfc.from  hléaching  and othergrounds.  Inp. 61 8» 
By  51  George  III.  c.  41,  the  capital  puniíhment  direded  by 
die  i8th  George  II.  c.  27  is  repealed,  and  the  offender  may  be 
tranfported  for  Ufe,  or  not  lefs  than  íeven  years,  or  in^prifoned 
and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  feven  years  or  lefs. 

.  SUaling  privately  from  the  perfon.  In  p.  632.  The  penalty  oí 
death  for  this  offence  is  repealed  by  48  George  III.  c.  129, 
which,  however,  ena¿);8,  that  every  perfon  who  íhall  fteal  from 
t^e  peribn  of  any  other,  whether  privily  without  his  knowledge 
o^  not,  but  without  fuch  forcé  or  putting  in  fear  as  is  fufficient 
/  í  conftitüte  the  crime  of  robbery,  or  whó  íhall  be  prefent, 

aiding 
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aiding  and  abetting  thereín,  (hall  be  Hable  to  be  tranfported  for 
life,  or  for  fuch  term  not  lefs  than  feven  years  as  the  judge  or 
court  before  whom  any  fuch  perfon  Ihall  be  convifted,  fhall 
ad judge ;  or  (hall  be  Hable,  in  cafe  the  faid  judge  or  court  (hall 
think  fit,  to'  be  imprifoned  oniy ;  or  to  be  inlprifóned  and  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceedíng  three  years^ 

Frame  breahing.  In  p.  664.  Alnorig  the  confpiracies  which 
have  been  devifed  in  late  years,  was  one,  of  a  moft  alarminj^ 
and  dangerous  defcription,  carried  on  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  ftockings  and  other  kitídsof  work  were  woven 
by  means  of  machinery  or  frames.  Clubs  and  aíTociations 
were  formed,  and  the  individuáis  bound  to  each  other  by  deep 
and  dreadful  paths  \  they  iixed  on  certain  perfons  as  objeAs  of 
their  tengeance,  and  went  to  their  premifés'by  night,  diiguifed, 
and  deftroycd  the  machinery  to  which  they  fodliíhly  or  falfely 
afcribed  the  want  of  work,  diftrefs  or  calamity,  which  they  felt 
or  feigned.  To  prevcnt  thefe  diforders,  the  ftatute  5  2  Geof ge  III. 
c.  16.  enañs,  That  if  any  perfon  (hall,  by  day  or  by  night, 
enter  by  forcé  into  any  houfe,  íhop,  or  place,  with  an  intent  td 
c»t  or  deftroy  any  frame-work,  knitted  pieces,  ftockings  or  lace, 
or  other  articles  or  goods  being  in  tjie  frame,  or  upon  any  ma- 
chine or  engine  5  or  with  intent  to  break  or  deftroy  any  frame, 
machine,  engine,  too!,  inftrument,  or  utenfil  ufed  in  working  ór 
making  any  fuch  frame-work  or  goods  ;  or  íhall  deftroy,  or  Cut 
with  an  intent  to  deftroy  or  render  ufelefs,  any  frame-wolrk^ 
knitted  pieces,  ftockings,  lace,  or  other  goods  being  in  die 
frame,  or  prepared  for  that  purpofe ;  or  (hall  break,  deftroy,  or 
damage,  with  intent  fo  deftroy.  or  render  ufelefs,  any  frame, 
machine,  engine,  tool,  inftrument  or  utenfil,.  ufed  in  and  for  the 
working  and  making  of  any  fuch  frame-work,  knitted  pieces,  dr 
goods ;  or  íhall  break  or  deftroy  any  machinery  contained  in 
any  mili  or  miUs,  ufed  in  preparing  or  fpinning  of  wool  or 
cotton,  or  other  matcrials  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftocking  or  lace 
manufaéiory,  he  íhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  the  owner  of  any  property  fo  broken  or 
deftroyed,  omitting  to  give  Information  to  magiftrates  withifi 
proper  time,  is  made  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanoür.  ' 

Unlcmful  úáths.  To  prevent  the  adminiftering  and  takíiig 
fuch  oaths  as  are  above  allüded  to,  it  is  enafled  by  52  George  III* 
c*  104.  that  every  perfon  who  íhall  in  any  manner  or  form,  admi- 
nifter  or  caufe  to  be  adminiftered,  or  be  aiding  or  affifting  at  Üie 
adminifteiing  of  any  oath  or  engagement,  purporting  or  in- 
tending  to  bind  the  perfon  taking  the  fame  to  commit  any  trea*- 
fon  or  iñurder,  or  any  felony,  puniíhable  by  law  with  death» 
íhall,  on  convi£lion,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without 

benefit 
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benefit  of  clergy  ;  a^d  erery  perfon  who  ífaall  take  any  fuch 
oath  or  engagement  not  bekig.  compelled  thereto,  (hall  be  ad- 
judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  traníported  for  life,  pr  for  fudi 
term  of  yeats  as  the  court  ihall  adjudge.  And  compulfion 
'  (hall  not  juftify  or  éxcufe  any  perfon  taking  fuch  oath  or  en- 
gagement,  uniefs  he  (hall)  within  fourteen  days^  if  not  preven!- 
ed  by  adiual  forcé  or  (icknefs,  and  then  within  fourteen  days 
after  fuch  hindrance  (hall  ceafe,  declare  the  famei  together  with 
the  whole  of  vhat  he  knows  by  informátion  on  oath  befoie  a 
juftice  of  peace,  or  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  or  the  couneil ; 
or  in  cafe  the  perfon  laking  fuch  oath  or  engagement  íhall  be 
in  z&íxzl  fervice»  iñ  his  znajefty's  f orces  by  fea  or  land,  then  by 
informátion  to  his  commanding  officers. 

Pilhry.  In  p.  727.  By  the  5Ó  George  IIÍ,  c.  138.  this  mode 
of  punifiíment  is  taken  away  in  all  cafea^  except  perjury  and 
fubomation,  and  fine  or  imprífonment  is  fubíUtuted. 

Corruption  cfblood,  In  p.  729.  But  by  54  George  III.  c.  145, 
no  corruption  of  blood  (hall  enfue,  except  on  conviAion  of 
high^^treafon,  petit^treaíon,  or  murder. 

M,  — Vol.IIL  p.70. 

DowNiNa  CoLLEGE.  In  17 1 7,  Sír  George  Downing,  of 
Gamlingay  Park,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge^  bequeatbed  sJl 
his  eítates  to  truftees,  to  purchafe  out  of  the  rents  fome  piece 
of  groand  in  Cambridge»  for  the  purpofe  of  building  a  CoUeg^ 
to  be  named  Downtng.  CoUege :  and  that  a  Charter  Royal 
(hottid  be  dbtained  for  the  purpofe.  The  teftator  liyed  untU 
1749^  aitd  it  was  not  until  17691  that  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
"*  Chancery  was  obtained  for  carrying  his  will  into  eiFe£);.  la 
iSoO)  the  truftees  were  enabled  to  purchafe  land,  aud  then> 
His  Majefty's  charter  having  been  obtained,  an  a£l:  of  parlia- 
ment  paíTed,  empowering  the  truftees  fully  to  complete  the 
íntentions  of  the  teftator. 

Tlus  houfe  diíFers»  in  fome  refpeflis^  from  the  other  college^. 
It  confifts  of  a  mafter,  a  profeílbr  of  the  laws  of  England,  and 
one  of  medicine,  together  with  fixteen  fellows  and  fix  scholars, 
with  5o/<  a  year,  to  laft  only  four  yeats*  The  mafter  is  to  be 
cboíen  by  the  Archbifhops  ot  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the 
mafters  óf  St.  Johns  and  Clare  Hall ;  but  always  from  amo^ 
tfaofe  who  either  are  or  were  profeíTors  or  fellows  of  this 
coUege.  Thefe  rules  are  to  be  obferved  after  the  completion 
of  the  coUege,  and  have  been  thus  far  attended  to.  The  pro- 
feílbrs  muft  be  chofen,  according  to  certain  rules  and  defcríp- 
tion  of  charaflier  given  in  the  charter,  from  the  coUeges  of 
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Cambridge  or  Oxford  \  and  a  gentleman  of  a  Scotch  Univerfity 
may  alfo  be  chofen  to  be  a  profeflbr  of  medicine  :  fcholars  and 
fellows  are  to  be  chofen»  and  ledures  given,  as  in  the  other 
coUeg^s,  when  the  houfe  is  completed.     ProfeíToTS  are  to  give 
their  ledures,  not  as  the  oíd  coUege  proflflbrs,  merely  to  the 
members  of  the  college,  but  to  the  univeríity  at  large,  on  re- 
ceiving  the  proper  terms  for  admii&on.     With  refpeft  to  the 
féllowSy  it  is  provided,  that  two  only  Iball  be  in  holy  orders  \ 
of  the  others  it  is  required,  that  at  a  certain  period  fixed  by  the 
^harter,  they  either  become  barrifters  of  law^  or  dodors  of 
phyfic.     The  maíleríhip  and  profeflbrihips  are  for  life^   and 
pofleíTed  of  the  fame  privileges  as  other  eftabliihments  of  the 
kind  in  the  univerfity  :  the  fellowfliips  are  refigned  by   mar- 
riage,  or,  at  ali  events,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  unlefs  they 
havc  a  licence  to  hold  them  longer:     The  mafter's  lodge,  and 
the  reíidence  of  the  profeflbr  of  medicine  are  almoft  finiflied  ; 
and  it  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  by  the  prefent  beginning, 
that  ,the  intention  is  to  make  a  moft  magnificent  building.     It 
will  confift  of  one  large  ilone-faced  quadrangle,  more  fpacidus 
than  that  of  Trinity  CoUege ;  the  fouth  fide  will  be  500  feet 
long.     It  wiU  be  compofed  of  the  Keton  ílone.     The  maflier's 
lodge  is  an  elegant  fpecimen  of  the  lonic  order :  the  entrance 
of  me  college  will  be  of  the  Done  :  and  thefe  two  orders  will 
run  through  the  whole  quadrangle.     On  the  foundation  day, 
i8th  May,  1807,  a  fermon  was  preached  on  the  occaüon,  and 
a  proceílion  made  to  the  Senate-houfe,  where  a  Latin  oíation 
was  delivered  by  one  of  the  fellows  :  then  foUowed  the  cere-  " 
mony  of  laying  the  firft  ftone,  and  of  pronouncing  die  bene- 
di£tion.      A  Latin  infcription  on  the  brafs  píate  upon  the 
foundation  ftoi^e,  commemorates  thé  founder. 

N.  — Vol.  III.  p.  470.^ 

Watebloo  Bridge.  Many  years  ago  a  proje£l  was  formed 
for  ere¿iing  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Thames,  in  fuch  a  íituation 
as  to  form  an  éafy  communication  between  the  parts  of  Sur- 
rey  adjacent  to  St.  George^s  Fields, .  and  the  portion  of  the 
metrópolis  neareil  to  Covent  Carden ;  but  as  no  individual  was 
fufficiently  wealthy  or  powerful  to  attempt  fuch  an  undertaking^ 
the  plan  for  a  long  time  feemed  to  be  abandoned.  At  length, 
by  fubfcription,  a  fund  was  raifed,  and  an  zSl  of  parliament  ob- 
tained  in  1 809  for  incorporating  a  joint-ftock  company,  with 
powers  to  purchafe  land,  rémove  houfes  and  other  obftacles, 
and  complete  the  arrangements  neceflary  for  building  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  from  the  fite  of  the  ancient  palace  of 

the 
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the  Savoy,.  to  the  oppofité  iliore.  The  firft  ftone  was  laid  the 
I  Ith  of  Oclober,  1 8i  i. ;  and  with  furprizing  celerity,  confider- 
ing  the  immenfe  magiiitude  of  the  undertaking,  this  mighty 
'  work  advanced  to  its  completion.  The  fund  originally  caicu- 
lated  as  fufficient  fojpall  ptirpofes  was  foon  exhauíl^d,  and  it 
becaipie  neceffary  to  raife  additional  fums  on  terms  highly  dif- 
advantageous.  J^  length,  however,  the  ftruélure  was  com* 
pleted.  On  the  i8th  of  June,  1817,  Hís  Royal  Highnefs  the  . 
Prince  Regent,  arrived  in  ftate  by  water  from  Whitehall,  and^ 
amid  the  firing  of  canpon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  accla-. 
mations  of  an  immenfé  multitude,  prefided  at  the  ceremony  of 
throwing  open  this  incomparably  beautiful  and  magniíicent 
bridge.  By  the  original  a£l  of  incorporation  it  was  to  have 
been  called  the  Strand  Bridge  5  but  a  new  aft  of  Parliament 
having  been  required  for  fo.me  temporary  purpofe,  the  oppor- 
tunity  w:a8  feized,  and  the  nanie  changed  for  that  of  Wat^rloo, 
in  commemoration  of  the  moft  fplendid  achievement  of  modem 
times.  The  day  of  opening  the  bridge  was  the  anniverfary  of 
thatever  memorable  day,  and  the  hero  who  gained  it  graced 
the  ceremony  with  his  prefence. 

The  foUowing  particulars  are  given  as  a  defcription  of  thC 
bridge.  Feet. . ' 

The  length  of  the  ftone  bridge  within  the  abutments        1242 
Length  of  the  road  fupported  on  brick  arches  on  the 

Surrey  fide  of  the  river         -  -  -  -     1250 

Length  of  the  road  fupported  on  brick  arches  on  the 

London  fide         ...  -  -  -       400 

Total  length  from  the  Strand,  wheré  the  building  begins,    : 

to  the  fpot  in  Lambeth,  where  it  falls  to  the  level  of 

the  road  -  -  .  •         .         -     2890 

"Width  of  the  bridge  within  the  baluftrades         -  -         42 

"Width  of  pavement  or  foot  way,  on  each  fide      -         "    ,       1 
'Width  of  road  for  horfes  and  carriages  -  -         28 

Span  of  each  arch         -  -  s  »  -  -       120 

Thicknefs  of  each  pier  -  -  -  -20 

Clear  waterway  under  the  nine  arches,  which  are  equal    1080 
Number  of  brick  arches  oh  the  Surrey  fide         -         -         40 
•  Number  of  ditto  on  the  London  fide         -  -         -         i6 

The  whole  of  the  putfide  courfes  of  the  bridge  is  Cornilh 
granite,  except  the  baluftrades,  wjiich  are  of  Aberdeen  gra^ 
pite  i  and  the  ftones,  like  thofe  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
were  qut  to  their  form  before  they  were  brought  to  the  fpot. 
There  are  320  piles  driven  into  the  bed  óf  the  river  under  each 
pier  ;  the  length  of  each  pile  from  ,19  to  i%  feet,  and  the  dia- 
jxieter  about  13  inches;  there  is  one  pile  to  every  yard  fquare. 
Xhe  fcientifíc  manner  in  which  the  centres  are  conftrufted  was 
<  -  Yol.  i.  b  admir- 
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admirable;  aitd  as  all  the  arcKes  were  of  the  fame  fize^  the 
centres  were  removed  from  thofe  that  were  finiíhed,  and  place4\ 
on  the  piers  where  the  arches  were  not  yet  thrown  :  this  was 
aii  operation  which  required  great  fkill  and  care,  and  was  tery 
ably  executed.  When  the  centres  were  Removed,  fo  fólidly 
aiid  well  was  the  mafonry  conftrufted,  that  in  thé  middie  théy 
oiily  funk  about  one  inch.  Thofe  of  the  Pont  de  Neuilly,  in 
France,  fix  miles  from  Paris^  which  are  nearly 'limilar,  funk 
about  13  ínches  in  the  middie,  áfter  the  centres  were  taken 
away.  The  fout  toll-lodges  aré  neat  appropriate  Doric  ftruc- 
iutes,  and  there  is  án  ingenious  contrivance  for  keeping  a  coíi- 
tínual  check  on  the  toll-colleñors  by  means  of  an  index  which  ^ 
is  añed  upon  by  the  foot  of  every  pafienger  who  goés  through 
the  toU-gate. 

VaüxhaIl  BEtbGfe.  This  bridge,  alfo  the  effeft  of  a 
jcíint-ftock  fübfcription,  was  begun  in  18 13,  the  firft  ftoné' 
being  laid  by  Prince  Charles,  eldeft  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Bruhf- 
>5^ck,  and  completed  in  1816.  It  confifts  of  nine  caft-iron 
árches,  with  piers  formed  by  a  wooden  frame  as  a  foundation, 
faced  with  Kentiíh  rag-ftone,  and  Román  cement.  It  opens 
an  eafy  communication  to  the  inhabitants  fouth  of  the  Thames, 
with  the  houfes  of  parliament  and  courts  of  law  ;  and  alfo 
through  Tothill  Fields,  with  íimlico,  Chelfea,  and  their  popu- 
lous  neighbourhoods. 

SouTHWARK  Bridge..  This  ftruélure  i»  yet  unfiniíhed.  Ic 
Í8  intended  to  form  a  communication  between  Bankfide,  South«< 
^ark,  and  the  bottom  of  Q^eeñ-ftreet,  Cheapfide.  It  coíiflfts 
of  three  arches  only,  of  caft-iron,  on  mafly  ftone  piers  and 
abutments.  The  centré  árch  i$  240  feet  fpan,  and  thé  two 
fide  arches  216  feet  each. 

O.— Voi.ni.  p.512. 

Newgate.  It  íhould  be  obferved,  that  debtors  are  no  longev 
confined  in  this  prifon,  but  in  Giltfpur-ftreet  compter ;  and  to 
thislatterprifon,  p,  513.,  felons  are  now  only  committed  befoire 
trial,  but  not  confined  there  after  conviftíon,  , 

P.  —  Vol.IIL  p.í25. 

■^  tÉNiTENTlAUY.  The  plan  of  punííhing  crimináis  itt  fuch 
a  way  as  íhould  ftill  fecure  their  perfons  and  their  labours 
to  the  country,  while  by  care  and  prudent  management  a 
reform  might  be  efFeéled  in  their  moráis,  had  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  govemment.  In  1794,  an  aél  had  pafled  fbfr 
the  ereíiion  of  a  penitentiary  houfe  or  houfes,  and  land  had 
béetl  puréhaféd  of  the  Marquis  of  Saliíbury  at  Milbañkj  but 
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po  progréüs  had  been  imade  to^rd  the  formatipn  of  a  bailditig^ 
wjaen.m  i8ia  a  ñsore  dígefted  plan  was  fubmitted  fo  thé 
legiflature,  and  ineorporated  and  imprdved  in  the  feveral 
ftalimes  of  the  5a  6eo.3.  c.  44.  j  53  Geo.  3.  c.  i6S(.;  ai^ 
56  Geo.  3-  c.  63.    ^ 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  zSís  His  Majefty  was  empówered  to 
app9int  three  perfons  with  the  title  of  fupervifars  to  carry  thé 
intemipns  of  the  legiflature  iñto  effeGtj  and  to  cotitrou)  and 
dired:  the  ereéiion  of  the  buflding ;  the  iand  which  had  been 
pardiafed  in  the  ñame  of  leremy  Bentham,  Efq^^  was  vefted 
in  the  crown,  and  Mr.  Bentham  was  ordered  to  be  indeñitoi- 
fied  for  any  lofs  he  might  fuftain.  The  builditig  was  firíl 
intended  for  conyiéis  in  London  and  Middlefex,  butthofe  ítbiA 
other  paits  of  England  and  Waies  might  alfo  be  received,  ánd 
for  their  receptíon  provifion  is  made  by  the  ftatute  kft  alluded 
to.  -The  fupervifors  were  empowered  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  and  employment  of  four  hundred  male  and  as 
many  female  convi£ls.  A  committee  is  appointed  for  the 
man^agement  of  the  houfe,  by  the  Eing  in  council,  the  number 
liot  beíng  mpre  than  twenty,  ñor  lefs  than  ten  fit  and  difcreet 
perfons,  with  poWer  to  hold  meetírigs,  and  make  bye-laws  and 
rules  for  regulating  their  own  meetings,  and  for  the  govem- 
meat  ©f  thefaid  pertítentiary,  and  for  receiviríg,  feparating*, 
clailing,  dieting,  clothing,  maintaining,  employing,  reforming, 
managing,  treating,  and  watching  the  conviótí  during  their 
confínement.  Bye-laws,  and  rules'  and  orders,  not  to  haré 
forcé  until  fubmitted'to  the  court  of  King*s  Bench,  and  until 
the  judges  have  fttbferibed  a  dectóatíon,  that  theydo  not  fee 
any  thing  contrary  to  law  in  the  faid  bye-laws  and  rules  ;  all 
alterations  in  which  muft  be  fimilarly  revifed  and  certified. 
The  committee  may  appoint  vifitors,  with  power  tó  aft  ón 
emergencies  ;  and  they  alfo  appoint  a  governor,  a  chaplain,  a 
fecretary  and  examirier  of  accounts,  a  furgeon  or  apothecary, 
a  mafter  manufaftürer,  a  fteward  ;  and  alfo  for  that  portion  of 
the  Penitentiary  fet  apart  for  female  conviñs,  a  matron,  toge- 
ther  with  fuch  taík-mafters,  and  othér  officers  and  fervantsj  as 
they,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  thé" 
Home  Department,  may  think  fit.  'The  falaries  are  fixed,  with 
the  like  approbation,  by  the  committee.  The  governor  is  coh- 
ftituted  a  body  corporate. 

Felons  cenviñed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  fentenced 
to  tranfportation,  may,  if  freé  from  pntrid  or  infeñious  difteta- 
pers,  be  removed  to  the  Penitentiary  5.  and  if  the  term  of  their 
íenteíice  be  feven  years,  they  are  to  be  kept  five  years  5  if  fóur- 
teep,  feven  years ;  and  if  it  be  for  Ufe,  then  ten  years. .  A  pró- 
portional  redu¿);ion.is  direfled  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  have 

already 
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already  been  imprifoned  during  part  of  their  term  before  being 
fent  to  the  Penitentiary.  The  ftatute  regulates»  in  a  very  «za£^ 
manner  all  tbat  relates  tp  the  cuftody)  food,  and  employment 
of  the  prífoners,  to  their  health,  exercife»  religious  inftrudian, 
and  many  other  particulars.  Conviñs  efcaping,  are  declared 
felons  without.benefit  of  clergy ;  thofe  who  aid  or  permit 
their  efcape,  or  furniíh  toois  or  other  means  toward  effe^ing 
it)  are  alfo  felons,  but  not  deprived  of  clergy ;  and  perfons 
intnifted  with  the  cuftody  of  them,  negligently  permitting 
their  efcape,  are  deciaíred  guilty  of  a  mtfdemeanoury  pnniíhable 
by  fine  and  imprifonment. 

A  great  portion  of  the  building  iSxfiniihed,  and  forms 
a  ftriking  objeta,  efpecially  from  the  Thames:  ftrength  has 
been  principally  confulted,  but  it  is  not  withoiit  beauty,  andis 
eyidently  well  adapted  to  its  purpofes. 

-  Q.— VoLIII.  p.  548. 

DiiURY  Lañe  Theatre.  On  the  lolh  of  0¿iober9  18 12, 
a  new  theatre,  built  on  the  fite  of  that  which  is  already 
defcribed,  was  opened  to  the  pubiic.  This  eredion  was  long 
delayed  owing  to^the  confii¿ting  ríghts,  and  overwhelming 
claims  of  the  ground  landlord,  the  patentees,  the  legatees 
of  former  proprietors,  the  oíd  renters,  the  new  renters»  the 
aifignees  of  Ihares  and  of  arrears,  the  unpaid  performers  and 
tradefmen,  and  all  the  numerous,  unintelligible,  and  unfatif- 
fiable  claimants  who  had  been  left,  by  the  deftruAion  of  the 
oíd  theatre,  without  hope  of  recovering  their  demands,  except 
from  the  fuccefs  of  a  new  one.  Had  all  thefe  perfons  pof- 
fefled  funds  tp  build  a  theatre,  and  had  they  been  inclined  fo 
to  employ  them,  they  míght  have  formed  fome  arrangement 
for  their  general  advantage ;  but  although  an  zSt  of  parltament 
was  obtained  for  rebuilding  the  theatre  by  a  joint-ilock  cotn- 
pany,  it  could  not  be  expe¿íed  that  individuáis  would  facrifice 
their  money,  without  poflibility  of  advantage,  while  the  pro- 
perty  was  encumbered  to  an  amount  which  they  could  never 
expe£b  to  fee  difcharged.  In  theCe  circumilances,  the  late 
Samuel  Whitbread,  £fq.  undertook  to  negotiate  the  necefiary 
arrangements,  and  by  inceíTant  and  indefátigable  exertionsj 
preváiled  on  the  various  clafles  already  mentioned  to  modérate 
and  poftpone  their  claims,  ánd  infufed  into  the  pubiic  fo  much 
confidenjce,  that  a  fubfcription  was  foon  fiUed,  which  fufficed 
for  the  building  of  the  new  theatre  ;  the  fubfcribers  receiving 
for  their  money  filares  in  the  property,  with  rights  of  £ree 
admifiioh,  and  fome  contingent  advantages. 

The 
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The  bcft  defcifiption .  of  this  edifice  which  I  have  been  aWc 
to  obtatn  is  derived  from  a  periodical  publication.     The  grand 
-^trance  is  in  Brydges  Street,  thróugh  a  fpacióus  hall,  leading 
to  the  boxes  and   pLt  i  this  hall  is   fupported  by  fine  Doríc 
columns,  and  illuminated  by  two  large  bra&  lamps  :  three  large 
doors  lead  from  this  hall  into  the  houfei  and  into  a  rotunda  of 
.   great  beauty  and  elegance.     On  each  fide  of  the  rotunda  are 
paflages  to  the  great  ftairs,  which  are  peculiarly  grand  and 
ipacious ;  over  them  is  an  omamented  ceiling,  with  a  turret 
light.     The  body  óf  the  theatre  prefents  nearly  three  fourths  of 
a  circle  from  the  ftage.     This  circular  appearance  ¡s  partly  an 
optical  deception,  and  has  the  efFeéi  of  making  the  fpedlator 
imagine  himfelf  nearly  clofe  upon  the  ftage,  though  feated  in 
a  centre  box.     The  colour  9f  the  interior  is  gold  upon  green^ 
and  the  relief  of  the  boxes  is  by  a  rich  crimfon.     Thete  are 
three  circies  of  boxes,  each  containing  24  boxes,  with  fonr 
TOW8  of  feats,  and  fuSicient  room  between  each ;  there  are 
feven  Ilip.  boxes  on  each  fide,  rangtng  with  the  firft  gallery, 
and  the  like  number  of  prívate  boxes  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
die  pit.     The  boxes  will  hold  1200  individuáis  ;  the  pit  aboüt 
850  ;  the  lower  gallery,  480  ;  and  the  upper  gallery,  280  ^  in 
all,  2810  perfons  may  be  aCcommodated.     The  entrance  to  all 
the  boxes  and  pit  is  eafy  and  fecure.     The  theatre  is  indebted 
to  Colonel-Congreve  for  an  excellent  contrivance,  which  pro- 
mifes  effeñually  to  fecure  the  building  from  fire.    The  ap- 
'  pearance  of  the  houfe  is  brilliant  without  being  gaudy,  and 
elegant  without  aiFe£lation.     The  fronts  of  the  boxes  have  all 
diverfifíed  ornaments,  which  are  neatly  gilt,  and  give  a  varíety 
and  relief  to  the  general  afpeft.     We  muft  not  omit  the  juft 
praife  which  is  due  to  the   architeffc  for  thofe  arrangements 
which  exelude  the  interruption  caufed  by  indecent  perfons,  and, 
by  neceíTary  attraftions,  draw  oíF  the  noify  and  frivolous  parts  of 
the  audience  from  the  grave  and  fober  hearers.     The  grand 
faloon  is  86  feet  long,  circular  at  each  extremity,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  thé  box  corridors  by  the  rotunda  and  grand  ftair- 
cafe.     It  has  a  richly  gilt  ftove  at  each  córner,  over  which  are 
finely  imitated  black  and  yellow  veined  marble  flabs  as  pedef- 
tais   in  the  niches.     The  celling   is  arched,  and  the  general 
effe£!t  of  two  mafly  Corinthian  columns  of  verd  antique  at 
each  end,  with   ten  correfponding  pilafters  on  each    fide,  is 
grand  and  pleafing.     The  rooms  for  cofiee  and  refreíhments  at 
the  ends  of  the  faloon,  though  fmall,  are  very  neat ;  they  confift 
of  recefles,  Corinthian  pilafters,.  four  circular  arches  fupporting 
domes  with  íkylights,.  from  which  glafs  lamps  are  fufpended. 
On  the  north  fide  of   the   theatre  is  the  wardrobe.      The 
retiring  rooms  for  the  ftage  boxes  are  decorated  with  rich 

crimfon' 
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<stimfon  CarpetSf  and  with  4^ep  crimfon  embofled  f$pet*  The 
prívate  boxes  haye  no  aqti-chambers.  Thejre  are  fevent^m  rpwí 
of  feats  in  the  pit,  with  four  íhort  one^,  i»  goníequenei^.  of  1^ 
orcheftra  making  two  projeftions  intp  xt.  The  Qroh^ftra  ^.j^ 
about  eight  feet  wide,  and  extends  9Qar]y  tb^  whoJe  wi4lii.of 
the  pit.  The  ftage  is  about  thirty-thriee  feat.widje,  the  prOr 
jcenium  nineteen  and  a  half,  and  the  whole  con(lru^e4  ib  ¿a^ 
to  tender  the  circular  appearanCe  of  the  theatre  nearly  compl«jt¿ 
The  part  ufually  approprkted  to  doors,  wa«  ocfcupied  by  two 
very  fine  and  large  lampa,  with  tripods  on  triangular  pedeftaís, 
leach  lamp  containing  a  cilrcle  of  fmall  burners»  but  theywerie 
afterwards  removed.  In  the  fpace  above  the^r  pofition  are  tnro 
ftage  boxes  on  each  fide,  forming  an  acüté  angle  with  the  ftage» 
and  above  them  are  nuches  with  ftatues.  THe  fpace  oyer  the 
fide  boxes,  apd  r*»ging  with  the  upper  gáUéry,  is  left  entirdy 
pp^n.s  heace  the  more  perfefl  tranfmiíTion  of  found  to  the 
r^moteft  parts  of  the  houfe«  wheré  the  loweft  whifper  may  be 
.diftinñly.heard.  Between  the  pedeftal  lampe  and  the  úurt^in, 
<>;i  each  /ide, .  is  a  mafly  Corinthían  columa  of  verd  antique, 
wth  a  gilt  capital  fuppoyting  the  arch  over  the  ftage»  in  ti» 
¡aírele  of  which  are  the  arms  of  His  Majefty.  Correfpopding 
with  thefe  columns  ^re  three  pilafters  ornamented  with  con- 
ne£ted  rings  entwined  with  grapes  and  vine  leaves  all  ricbly 
i;iit.  Upon  the  whole  the  ediñce  and  the  decorations  diícover 
a  truly  Engli'fli  and  highly  .cultivated  tafte ;  they  do  great 
hbnour  to  the  archited,  Mr,  Wyatt,  and  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  condu¿ied  the  undertaking.  y  ' 

R._Vol.III,  p.553. 

Englism  Opeea.  Under  this  napie,  a  theatre,  lícenfed 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  has  been  formed,  at  the  place  where 
the  Lyceum  formerly  ftood  in  the  Strand.  It  is  of  fmáll 
fize,  and  is  kept  open  during  the  fummet  months,  for  the 
performance  of  operas,  farces,  melo-dramas  and  pantomimes. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  this  theatre  was  lighted  in 
1817,  by  means  of  gas,  a  new  contrivance,  daily  more  and 
more  adopted,  for  giving  a  clear,  fteady,  and  beautiful  light 
to  ftreets,  buildings,  and  rooms,  by  inflaming  the  gas  obtained 
from  fea-coal,  and  conveyed  to  the  required  places  through 
metallic  pipes.  The  iliumination  at  the  Englifti  Opera-Houfe 
is  comparatively  feeble '  and  poor  5  that  at  Covent  Carden 
Theatre  is  rich,  copious,  and  fplendid  5  but  the  great  luftre  at 
the  King*s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  is,  perháps,  themoft 
fuperb  artificial  light  that  ever  was  feen. 

Bethletñy 
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BitíUm*  The  builduig  here  defcribed  has  been  taken  do^rn, 
atid  a  fle^  ftru£ture  of  brick,  of  great  éxtent,  beauty,  and 
convenience,  has  been  ereéied  on  a  fpot  in  St.  George^s 
Fields  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  houfe.and  gardens 
of  infamons  r^putation,  called  The  Dog  and  Duck. 
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A  Táblc  Ihowing  the  Population  of  Scothnd,  according  to 
the  two  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  i8of,  and  iSii-;  thp 
numbers  in  the  fourth  volume  haying  been  taken  from  the  fpe» 
culative  reports  of  a  ftatiftical  writer. 


^^  ^^  ^  V  «.  «rv^w  T^  ^% 

\i 

}oi; 

i« 

til. 

COUNTIES. 

HOUSES. 

INUABIT. 

HOD«t>. 

INHABIT. 

Aberdeen 

9,610 

52,064 

10,267 

58,863 

Argyll     -      -         - 

3>705 

21,265 

3.702 

22,670 

Ayr        -        -        - 

8,120 

49,412 

8,667 

60,129 

Bamff 

2,346 

10,907 

2,390 

11,018 

Berwick 

2.757 

14.677 

2,672 

14.761 

Bate 

771 

6,106 

602 

4.388 

Caithnefs  -      .        . 

1,676 

7,614 

1,592 

8,542 

Clackmanan  - 

i>5S<5 

8.175 

1,480 

8,701 

Cromarty,  fee  Rofs 

and  Cromarty 

Dumbarton      - 

1,271 

7.174 

1,26b 

8,246 

Dumfries     - 

4.144 

21,654 

4.657 

25,623 

Edinburgh 

11,589 

94.3»  8 

9,884 

115,861 

Elgin  .        -        - 
Fife       - 

2,749 

-   11,814 

2,742 

12,227 

9.475 

55.172 

9,862 

60,441 

Forfar 

IÍ.946 

'    63,081 

8.727 

69,751 

Haddington     -     ~.  - 
Invernéis      - 

3.107 

16,832 

3,106 

17.525 

2,532 

14.977 

2,772 

17,567 

Kincardine 

799 

.     3.647 

845 

3.682 

Kinrofs 

390 

2.124 

399 

2,214 

Kirkcudbright  - 

738 

4.665 

785 

5.356 

Lanark 

21,013 

104,172 

.  23.592 

131.537 

Linlithgow 

1,814 

11,702 

1,958 

12,781 

Naim  -        -        - 

547 

2.215 

622 

2,504 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

952 

5,606 

964 

5,961 

Peebles  -        - 

790 

3,829 

834 

4,589 

Perth 

10,109 

58,600 

13.580 

64,965 

Renfrew 

4»8i2 

53.354 

5.441 

62,654 

Rúfs  and  Cromarty 

3*713 

18,244 

4,167 

20,173 

Roxburgh 

2,132 

13.453 

2,21 8 

15.682 

Selkirk 

573 

2,942 

623 

3.452 

Stirling  -        - 

5>389 

30.973 

5.658 

36,384 

Sutherland  - 

1.327 

6,983 

1.538 

7.463 

Wigtown 

Total 

2,106 

10.349 

2,264 

11.711 

304,090 

i,599»o68 

315.422 

1,805,688 
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TT 18  xntcndcd  m  this  work  to  cxhlblt  a  general  vicw  of  all 
•*•  thofe  fubjcfts  which  are  conneélcd  with^  or  which  contri- 
fcutc  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Britííh  crown>  or  thc-intercft  and 
happm^B  t>f  thé  people.  In  this  refearch  will  be  included,  fo 
far  as  the  information  and  induftr^  of  the  author  enable  him» 
the  moft  importaht,  political,  foclal,  moral,  and  commercial  in- 
ftitutions,  the  eñabiiíhments,  and  pofieílions»  which  moft  in- 
fluence  the  welfarc  of  the  nation,  whether  the  property  of  the 
publicy  or  of  individuáis,  or  chartered  bodies,  whether  derived 
írom  nature,  or  acquired  by  art  or  ingenuity,  whether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  or  gained  in  other  lands  by  difcovery^  ac- 
ceffion,  or  conqueft. 

In  order  to  methodize  this  work^  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  adopt  fome  general  divifions,  with  fiích  fubdtviíiona  as  will 
bring  under  the  confíderation  of  the  reader,  the  chief  tópica  of 
intereft  in  the  propofed  detaiK 

The  geileral  diviíions  are  thefe  z-^lft,  England  and  Walcs  ; 
ad,  Scotland  ;  3d,  Ireland ;  and  4th,  TheColonies,  Iflands,or 
detached  poiTeSi^ns  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

FIRST  GENERAL  DIVISIÓN. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

That  diviíion  of  the  rfland  of  Great  Britain  containing  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  which  united,  have  formed  the  patrimony 
of  its  monarchs  from  the  time  that  her  hiftory  bcgan  to  affumc 
á  refpeéiable  figure,  ampng.the  annaU  of  nations,  is  fituated 

VoL.L  '  B  bctween 
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betwcen  50  zni  56  degrees  north  latitude,  and  betwecn  2  de* 
grees  eaft,  and  6  degi^es*  20  minutes  weft  longitude. 

Its  íhape  Í3  triangular  ;  the  longeíl  fidc  from  Berwick  north, 
to  the  Land's  End  íguth-wcft,  is  586  miles;  from  BcrNvick  to 
Sandwich,  S.S.  E.  about  280  miles;  from  Sandwich  eaft,  to 
the  Lands  End  weft  by  fouth,  279  miles ;  and  the  perpendi- 
cular from  Berwick  ta.Portfmouth,  north  and  fouth,  320  miles» 
It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Germán  Ocean ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Engliíh  Channel ;  on  the  weft  by  St.  George*s  Channcl; 
on  the  north  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  by  the  rivcr  Tweed,  and 
an  ideal  liiic,  faljing  fouth^weft  down  £0  the  Firth  of  Solway.  >  ^ 

The  extentof  England  and  Wales  in  fquare  ftatute  miles,  is 
computed  at  58,335,  or  37,334,400  acres.  The  population^ 
according  to  the  retuíns  made  in  purfuance  of  an  aél  of  Par- 
liament  paíTed  in  the  ycar  iSoí,  was,  in  England,  8,606,40a 
perfons;  in  "Wales,  559,000;  total,  9,165,400»  This  popu- 
lation,  divided  into  equal  portions,  will  aíFord  a  general  average 
of  157  perlbns  to  each  fquare  mile;  but  in  the  fubfequent 
enumeration  of  counties,  the  feparate  populatíon  of  each  will 
be  noticed,  together  with  that  of  certain  largc  maiiufa£luñng 
ór  tráding^cities  and  towns.  The  houfe^  in  England  and  Wales 
are  1,687,355.  ' 

The  climate  of  England  is  healthy,  though  uncertaín;  fre"* 
quent  changes  happen  in  the  weather,  and  thofe  fudden  and 
unexpe¿led,  which  rcnder  the  harvefts,  efpecially  in  the  north^ 
ttn  counties,  precarious ;  yet  it  rarely  happens,  but  with  cate 
and  attention,  the  induftrious  huíbandman  will  be  rewardcdby 
a  proíitable  crop.  Tiie  foil  of  England  is  Various;  whcat^ 
barley,  oats,  rye,  French  wheat,  beans  and  peas,  are  the  prin* 
ripal  produftions.  Many  counties  produce  apples  and  pisars» 
from  wjiich  cydcr  and  pe^ry  are  made  ;  other  fruits  havc  becn 
introduced,  plitms,  cherries,  peaches,  neé^arínes,  apricots,  iigs,. 
grapes  ;  and  others  are,  by  care  and  íkill,  raifed  in  plenty  and 
variety.  The  oak  and  beech  are  natives  of  Engbnd;  ^ho 
elm,  moft  probably,  is  an  exotic ;  but  moft  of  the  planta  in  the 
known  woúá  are  introduced  eitber  into  the  plantation,  tbé 
nurfery,  or  the  green-houfe.  Among  the  wild  animáis  for- 
•merly,  wetc  wolves,  bcar«,  foxe^  dcer,  and  badgers.  The  firft 
two  have  been  fotalljr  defttoyeo,  the  others  remain.  Among  ' 
the  domeñic  animáis  are  black  cattlc,  horíes,  flieep  and  hogs» 
In  the  dlíFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mines  of  copper,  iíon,^ 
lead,  tjn,  and  coals ;  with  quarries  of  marble,  free-ftone,  lime- 
ftone,  and  flate.  The  manufa¿tures  are  várious  and  exteniiv^ 
.  includiog  every  artiple  made  of  wool,  cptton,  ilax,  iilk  and 
ieather  ;  and  of  iron,  fteel^  and  other  metáis.  Of  thcfc  notkf 
will  be  takcn  In  dcfcribing  the^Karigus  counties. 
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The  ancient  geographical  dÍTÍ(ions  of  England  vari«d  ac- 
cording^o  the  genius,  knowledge,  or  inclinations  of  its  pof- 
feíTors. 

The  Romans,  finding  thc  country  divided  into  a  number  of 
finall  ílates,  formed  ¡c  into  larg^  provinccs ;  vi2. 

-i4  Brtiannia primay  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of 
England  as  far  as  the  Severn  and  the  Thames* 

2.  Brttafínia  fecundm^  contáining  the  weftern  parts>  aíKi4 
comprehending  modem  Wales. 

3.  Flavia  Cafarienfis^  a  noble  províncc,  which  rccéivcd  it^ 
denotnination  from  the  imperial  houfe  of  Vefpaiianj  and  ex* 
tended  frem  the  Thames  to  the  Humber ;  and 

4.  Máxima  Cafar'unfts^  which  reachcd  from  the  Humber  t<l 
the  Tyne,  and  from  the  Merfey  to  the  Solway. 

When.  thc  power  and  proteéUon  of  the  Romans  wcre  wlth- 
drawn  from  England,  the  Saxons,  firft  invited  as  allies,  became 
the  opprefibrs  and  cohquerors  of  the  natiVes,  and  dividing  the 
realm  into  fetren  governments,  eftabliOied  the  authority  of  at 
many  kings,  whofe  dominatíon  did  not  howevcr  extend  t4 
Wales,  but  was  compofed  of  the  foUowing  parts,  each  includ* 
ing  the  portion  of  territot^  afiigned  to  it.  This  ftate  was  called 
thc  Heptarchjy  and  it  is  to  be  obfervcd  that  the  defcription  of 
the  poíTeflioBS  of  each  king  is  given  in  the  ñames  which  tht 
counties  aftcrwards  received. 

1.  Kent,  comprehending  Kent. 

2.  SüssEX,  or  South  Saxons,  compreh'ending  Sufléat  and 
Surrey. 

3.  East  Ancles,  comprehending  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridgeíhire,  with  the  Ifle  of  Ely. 

.  4.  Wessex,  or  the  West  Saxons,  comprehending  Corn- 
wall,  Devoníhire,  Dorfet,  Somerfct,  Wiltíhire,  Hampíhire,  and 
Berkíhire. 

5.  NoRtHüMBERLAND,  comprchcnding  Lancafliire,  York- 
fhitc,  Durham,  Cumbe^rland,  Wéftmorland,  Northumberland, 
and  the  parts  of  3cotIand  to  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh. 

6.  EssEX,  or  the  East  Saxons,  compreliending  Eflex,  Mid- 
dlefex^  and  Hertfordíhire  in  part. 

7.  Mércia,  comprehending  Glouccfter,  Hereford,  War- 
wick,  Worccfter,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Lin- 
coln, Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  StaíFord, 
Derby,  Salop,  Nottingham,  and  the  reft  of  Hertford. 

This  iíl  contriycd  government  being  diíTolved  by  thc  unión 
óf-tbe  whole  kingdom  undér  one  fovercign,  the  powerful 
genius  of  Alfred  pointed  out  the  neceíBty,  and  conceivcd  th6 
tttcans,  of  formuig  a  better  and  more  regular  diviíion,  wíthout 
yrlúcYif  thofe  wife  and  benevolent  inílitutions  whkíthehad 
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prepáred  for  the  wclfare  of  his  people,  muft  havc  failcd.  It 
was  he,  according  to  the  beft  authorities,  who  firft  portioned  out 
the  land  into  íhires  or  counties  ;  the  firft  ñame  being  derivcd 
from  a  Saxon  word,  which  fignífies  a  feparation,  or  part  cut 
oíF;  the  latter.from  the  dignity  of  the  officer,  an  earl  (comes) 
who  in  times  prior  to  thofe  of  Alfred,  prefided  over  íepatate 
diftrifis,  under  the  kings  of  the  Hcptarchy.  The  numbcr  of 
:  Íhires  firfteftabliíhed  by  this  grcat  monarch,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  32, — Durham,  Lancaíhire,  CornwaH,  Rutlandíhire, 
Moíunouthíhire,  Northumbcrland,  Weftmorland  and  Cumber- 
land»  were  fubfequently  added,  making  the  number  40,  an4 
when  the  principality  of  Wales  was  annexed  to  the  rcalm, 
and  divided  ¡nto  12  counties^  the  prefent  ¿umbcr  52  was  com- 
pleted*. 

Befide  this  great  divifion,  the  fagacious  and  patriotic  Alfred, 
further  fubdivided  the  realm  into  trythings,  (now  corruptly 
called  Ridings,  and  retained  only  in  Yorkíhire,)  rapes,  lathes» 
wapentakes,  and  hundreds,  which  laft  were  again  divided  into 
tythings.  By  thefc  means,  and  the  judicious  eftabliíhment  of 
courti,  and  appointment  of  officers,  together  with  a  general ' 
fyftem  of  mutual  refponfibility,  and  an  exaék  circumfpeílien, 
life  and  property  were  rendéred  fecure,.  wkhout  the  impofition 
of  any  reftraint  on  liberty. 

As  the  eíFefl:  and  operation  of  this  admirable  fyftem  will  b«f 
more  fully  developed  in  the  enfuing  pages,  it  will  in  this  place 
be  proper  to  enumérate  the  feveral  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  the  peculiar  charafteriftic  features  of  cach.  They 
are  fi^bjoined  in  alphabetical  order,  a&  afFording  the  moft  eafy 
means  of  general  reference. 

Anglesca 

Is  a  county  of  Wales,  and  tcturns  two  mcmbers  to  Parlia- 
ment,  one  for  the  íhire,  and  one  for  the  town  of  Beaumarais- 

Its  modern  ñame  ís  derived  from  two  oíd  Engliíh  words» 
EngUs  Ea^  fignifying  the  Enghíh  ifland,  an  appeliation  which. 
it  rcceived  on  being  teduced  under  fubmiíEon  in  the  ireign  of 
Edward  I.    It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  title  of  Mona, 

*  It  ís  unneceflary  to  enumérate  among  the  counties,  the  peculiar 
local  jurifdi¿i:ion8,  as  the  Cinque-' porte,  or  the  cítícs  and  tovvns  which. 
by  fpecíal  grace  and  favour  of  kings,  are  governed  by  íheriffs  and 
magiftrates  of  tlieir  own,  and  prívílcged  againft  thofe  of  the  county. 
Thefe  citjes  and  towns  are  feventeen,  viz.  London,  Chefter,  Briftol, 
Coventiy,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Glouccfter,  Lítchfield,  Linpoln» 
Korwícb,  Worceíler,  York,  Kingfton-upon-HuU,  Nottipgham, 
Kew€aftle'Upon  Tyne,  Feol,  and  SouthacnptoB. 
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íiM  to  the  Saxons  by  that  of  Monez,  both  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tiíh  Mon,  but  why  they  fo  diftinguiíhed  it,  cannot  be  afcer* 
tairied ;  they  alfo  called  it  Inys  Dowylh^  ox  the  íhady  ifland^foi* 
the  famc  reafon  that  the  Romans  alfo  applied  to  it  the  appella- 
tion  of  ínfula  Opaca^  the  great  quantity  of  wood  and  foteft 
with  which  it  was  covered.^  This  círcumftance  perhap^  ren- 
dered  Anglefea  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Druids,  in  whofc 
form  of  woríhip,  woods  were  eíTential  \  but  in  thcfe  days,  the 
northcrn  and  weftern  parts  are  extremely  naked  of  timber-likc 
trces,  ñor  does  any  ílream  of  n»te  take  its  rife  within  the 
diftria. 

This  ifland  is  furrounded  by'the  Iriíh  Sea  on  all  fides  cxcept 
the  S.  E.,  where  k  is  fcparated  from  the  main  land  of  North 
Walcs  by  the  river  Menai.  Its  length  is  eftímated  at  24 
miles,  its  breath  14,  and  its  circumference  60 ;  its  cohtents 
are  402  fquare  miles,  or  257,28p  acres.  Ijt  is  divided  into  fix 
iiundreds,  namely,  Llyfon,  Malbraeth,  Menai,  Talybolion  and 
Fyndaethwy ;  which  contain  72  pariíhes  a»d  thrce.  tov/ns,  that 
íof  Beaumarais,  already  mcntioned,  Newburg,  and  Holyhead  5 
the  houfes  are  68q6,  the  inhabitants  33,806. 

The  air  of  Anglefea  ís  reckoncd  healthy,.  aud  the  foíl  is  rc- 
markably  fertile  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fowl,  while  che  water 
affords  abundance  of  fiíh^  Difperfed  about  the  ifland  are  fomc 
monuments  and  remains  of  the  Druids  and  the  Romans, 
moftly  fuppofed  to  be  fepulchral  or  commemorative  of  the 
vain  ftruggles  of  the  free  though  rude  natires,  again(J:  the  in- 
váding  Romans.  Recent  induílry  has  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Anglefea,  by  the.difcovery  and  working  of  the  almoft  inex- 
hauftible  .copper  mines  in  the  Paris  Mountain  near  ^mlweh. 

PjEDFORDSHIRE 

Derives  its  ñame  from  \t^  principal  town,  which  town,  as, 
well  as  the  county,  returns  two  membérs  to  Parliamcnt. 

Bedfordíhire  forms  an  irregular  oval.  The  greateft  length  is 
35  miles,  and  the  greateft  breadth  22  •,  its  circumference  is  73 
mifes,  and  its  área  contains  43Q  miles,  or  275,^00  acres.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  hundreds,  called  Barford,Bigglefwadé,  Clifton, 
Flitt,Maníhead,  Rjedborne  Stoke,  Stodden,  Hilley,  andAbixam- 
bree  ;  and  thefe  into  124  pariíhes,  10  towníbipsí,  3  hamlets,  and 
onc  extra-parochial  jurifdiftion.  The  number  of  dwelHng- 
houfes  is  12,073,  and  of  people  63,398.  The  chief  towns  arq 
Bedford,  which  has  800  houfes,  and  3948  inhabitants,  Amp« 
thill,  Bigglcfwade,  Dunftable,  Potton,  Luton,  Leighton-Buz- 
^ard,  Shefford,  Wooburn,  and  Taddington.  The  principal 
^ivers  are  the  Qu/e  and  the  IveL 
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The  air  is  puré  and  healthy,  the  face  of  thc  country  ís  in  ge- 
neral varied  with  fmall  hills  and  dales,  with  few  extenfive  levéis. 
.Towards  thc  fouth,  the  land  is  hilly  and  chaJky  :  on  the  weft 
fidc,  for  the  moft  part,  fl  \t  and  fandy  ;  the  other  diftria»  are 
a  decp  foil  and  clay.  It  produces  cxcellent  wheat  and  barley 
in  grcat  abundance,  woad,  a  plant  üfed  by  dyers,  is  alfo  culti- 
vated  ;  and  the  foil  afFords  fuller's  earth,  an  articlc  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  woollen  manuíaétory  that  the  exportatíon  of 
it  is  prohibited  by  aft  of  parliament.  The  county  alfo  abounds 
in  vfoolf  buttcr,  checfe,  and  poultry.  Its  manufaókures  are 
bone-lace,  and  hats,  and  many  other  articles  of  ornament  and 
inferior  utility,  which  the  peof  le  form  of  ñraw. 

The  antiquities  or  peculiarities  of  Bedfordíhire  are  little 
«irorth  noticc. — -Román  urns  and  coins  have  been  occafíonrflly 
difcovered;  a  fcanty  and  unprofitable  gold  mine  is  faid  to 
exift  at  Pullux-hill,  near  Ampthill ;  and  at  Afply,  near  Woo- 
burn,  is  a  fpring  which  imperfe¿ily  performs  the  procefs  of 
jwtrifaftion.  . 

Berkshire. 

The  ñame  of  the  county  is  Saxon»  but  the  etymology  un* 
certain.  The  (hape  is  irregular,  cfp<«c¡ally  towards  the  north, 
yieldlng  every  wherc  to  the  winding  of  the  Thames,  which 
Irom  Oxfor^  io  Reading,  takes  a  courfe  neaily  (buth  foiTth^eall^ 
makiog  the  county  at  the  latter  town  vcry  narro  w.  After  the 
Thames  has  paffed  Reading,  it  bends  towards  the  north^ 
but  ftill  the  eaftern  part  of  the  county  is  much  narrower  than 
the  weftern.  From  eaft  to  wéft  its  length  is  about  50  miles  | 
from  north  to  fouth  in  its  wideíl  pirts  25  miles,  in  its  nar* 
roweft  little  more  than  five.  In  circumference  it  is  130  miles, 
and  its  contents  are  744  miles,  or  476,160  acres.  Some  of 
its  towns  are  extremely  populous  ;  Abmgdon  has  889  houfes, 
and  4^35^  inhabitants ;  Newbury  965  houfes,  and  4275 
|ieople;  Windfor  848  dwelhngs,  and  4793  rcfidents;  and^ 
Reading  1783  houfes,  and  9742  inhabitants.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Farringdon,  Hungerford,  Ilfley,  Lambouní, 
Maidenhead,  Waliingford,  Wantage,  and  Wokingham.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Thames^  Ifis^  Kennet^  Oeh^  Lambourn^  and 

Berkíhire  h  dividcd  into  twenty  hundreds,  namely,  Beyn« 
Jiurit,  Bray,  Charkon,  Crompton,  Cookham,  Faircrofs,  Farw 
rlngdon,  Ganfield,  Hermer,  Kentbury-Eagle,  Lambourn, 
Moretón,  Oek,  Reading,  Ripple(mere,  Shrivenham,  Sonning» 
Theale,  Wantage^  and  Wargrave.  The  more  minute  divifioa 
is  into   136  pariflies,  42  towníhipsi   5  towns^   10  tythings»' 

10  ham«^ 
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to  liamlets,  t  liberties^  and  7  víllages.  The  dwellixig 
faoufes  are  21)195,  ^^^  inhabitants  109,2 14* 

Thé  air  is  falubrious  cven  in  the  vales ;  thc  foll  is  of  varíous 
quaÜties,  that  of  the  vale  of  Whíte  Horfc  bcíng  dccmed  equal 
to  any  in  the  kingdom,  whilc  in  ochcr  parts  ít  is  far  from 
fertile.  Yei  the  nataral  advantages  and  beauties  of  this 
countfy  diverfiiíed  as  k  is  wixh  híil  and  valley,  wood  and 
water,  have  made  it  the  favoüred  retreat  of  the  noble  and  the 
opulent.  The  principal  produce  is  corn,  cattie,  íiíh,  fowl» 
woqd  and  wool  i  the  manúfaí^ures  woolien  clothj  canvas,  and 
malt. 

Two  natural  curioGties,  if  propetly  fo  called,  are  celebrated 
in  this  county.  The  river  Lambourn,  which,  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  all  other  rivers,  is  at  ks  greateft  height  in  Summer» 
but  in  Winter  is  ncarly,  if  not  aitogether,  dry.  Thé  other 
curiofity  is  lefs  properly  termed  natura'!,  as  it  is  certaínly  the 
work  pf  human  hands,  but  by  whom  pcrformed  or  direfted 
cannot  be  dctermined,  akhough  it  fecms  clearly  to  be  referred 
to  the  era  of  the  Saxons.  It  is  the  rude  figure  of  a  white 
jiorfe  occnpying  nearly  an  acre  of  land  in  the  fide  of  a  green 
hill,  near  Aíhbury.  The  hill  and  adjacent  vale  are  thencc 
.  termed  White  Horfe  hill,  and  the  vale  of  White  Horfe- 

The  paucity  of  natural  curioíities  is  compenfated  by  the 
numeroas  beauties  coIle£l:ed  in  the  royal  caílle  of  Windfor,  and 
in  the  many  elegant  feats  of  the  nobílity  and  gentry, 

The  manor  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Enbourne,  near  Newbury,  is 
rendered  -reraarkable  by  a  cuftom  refpeíling  the  copy-hold 
iands  of  widows,  who  íbrfeit  them  on  marrying,  but  who,  if 
guilty  of  incontinence,  can  be  re-admitted  to  the  tcnure  of  thelr 
eílates  by  appearing  in  the  lord's  conrt,  ridjng,  by  way  of  pen- 
ance,  on  a  black  ram,  and  repeating  certain  coarfe  and  haríh 
rhymes,  which  may  be  found  iñ  many  publication§,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  the  Speélator^  No.  623. 

Berkihire  returns  nine  members  to  parliament,  t#o  knights 
4)f  the  íbif e,  two  burgefles  each,  for  Readkigt  New  Windfor, 
M»d  WalUngfiord^  ana  one  for  Abingdon. 

Briecki^ocicshire. 

Thi$  ceunty,  fituate  in  South  Wales,  derives  its  appeDation 
from  the  word  Brycheinog,  fuppofed  to  origínate  from  Brecha- 
mus,  an  ancie^t  Br  itiíh  prínce,  whofe  daughters,  four  and  twenty 
tu  ñumber,  were  all,  after  death,  reputed  faints. 

Its  form  is  irregular,  its  circumfereñce  about  106  miles, 
and  its  arca  731  lúiles,  or  467>84o  acres»    It  ia  divided  into 
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Cx  hundtcds ;  Builtb>  Crickhowcl,  Dcvynnock,  Mcrthyr,  Pen- 
kelly,  and  Talgarth  5  and  contains  38  pariíhcs,  29  hamlets, 
2  townfliips,  and  i  town;  6794  houfcs,  and  31)635  inhahi- 
tants.  It  returns  to  Pairliamcnt  a  )&night  of  thc  ihircj  and  % 
burgefs  for  the  town  of  Bfecon. 

The  borders  of  the  county  are,  for  thc  moft  ptrt,  moun- 
tainous,  and  every  where  it  is  interfperfcd  with  hills,  The 
higher  mountains  are  barren,  büt  the  fmaller  are  cultivated 
tQ  the  fummits  j  the  vallies  are,  in  general,  fertHe,  but  thc 
proportion  of  good  land  to  bad  does  not  amount  to  one-third. 

Jts  principal  produce  is  corn,  black  cattle,  goats,  and  dcer, 
fowl  and  fiíh.  Otters  are  taken  in  a  lake  called  Brecknock- 
mere,  whofe  fur  forms  an  articlc  of  trade.  The  chief  manu- 
faftures  are  cloth  and  ftockings. 

Befides  Brecon  or  Brecknock  alrcady  mentioned,  which  is  a 
pleafánt  town,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hodney 
arid  Uík,  and  containing  540  houfes,  and  2576  people,  this 
county  has  three  other  refpeciable  towns,  Bealth  or  Builth, ' 
Crickhowel,  and  the  Hay,  and  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the 
Wye  and  the  Uík!  ,       - 

Thc  only  antiquities  diftinguiíhing  this  county  are  thc  Gaer,, 
the  remains  of  a  Rotnan  ftation,  and  an  ancient  monument 
lituate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Lhan  Hammwlch,  a  vil- 
lage  not  far  from  Brecknock,  .called  Ty  Ihltud,  or  St,  Itud*s 
Hermitage;  It  confifts  of  four  large  ftat  and  unpoliíhed  dones, 
three  of  which  are  pitched  in  the  ground,  and  the  fourth  laid 
on  the  top  for  a  cover :  they  form  an  oblong  fquare  cell,  open 
at  one  end,  about  eight  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  four  high ;  on 
the  iníide  i  O  ¡s  infcribed  with  crofles  and  other  figures  5  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  bcen  furrounded  by  a  circle  oí  largC  ftones, 
and  creéled  in  ihe  times  of  paganífra, 

^  Bü.CKINGHAMSHIRE, 

y  The  greateft  .length  óf^thls  cbútñy  is  46  miles,  and  its 
breadth  18;  it  is  about  140  miles  in  circumferencc,  and 
contains  748  miles,  or  478,720  acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  namely,  Aíhendon,  Ayleíbury,  Buckingbam,  Burn- 
ham,  Cottefloe,  Deíborough,  Ncwport,  and  Stoke,  which  forpí 

'  179  pariíhes,  33  hamlets,  13  villages,  11  towns,  9  towníhips, 
I  Hberty,  and   i  extra-parochial  jurifdi£tion.     The  houfes  are 
.20,986,  the  inhabitants  107,444. 

The  chief  towns  are  Ameríham,  Ayleíbury,  Buckingham, 
Marlow,  Wendover,  Wycomb,  Beaconsfield,  Cheíham,  Coln- 
brook,  Ivipgo,  Newport^pagncl,  Oulney,  Riíhorough,  Stony- 
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Strattford,  and  Winflow  5  thc  firft  fix  return  two  mcmbers  cach 
to  Parliament,  which,  with  two  knights  of  the  íhire,  make  the 
whole  rcprefentation  fourteen. 

The  county  is  watered  by  thc  rivers  Tame^  Oufs^  and  Colín  $ 
the  aír  is  healthy,  the  foil  várious  :  in  fome  parts,  particularly  in 
the  vale,  about  Ayleíhury,  and  Buckingham,  it  is  a  rich  lóam, 
in  fome  a  ftrong  clay,  iñ  othcrs  chalky,  and  in  fome  gravelly. 

The  fouth  part,  efpecially  towards  the  eaft,  is  hilly,  con- 
fifting  of  a  range,  callad  the  Chiltern-hills ;  the  northern  is 
more  leveh  It  produces  much  wood>  and  amongft  other  trees, 
thc  beech,  (the  Saion  word  for  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
have  formed  the  ñame  of  the  county,)  alfo  corn  and  butter,  but 
is  moft  cxcellent  in  cattle,  the  bufinefs  of  grazing  being  very 
profítably  purfued.  The  manufadures  are  bone-lace  and 
paper. 

It  would  appear  an  unwarrantable  negleft  to  clofe  thc  de- 
fcription  of  this  county  without  mentioning  the  village  of  Eton, 
the  feat  of  that  celebrated  feminary,  whence  have  iíTued  fo 
many  great  and  learncd  men.  The  particulacs  mí  this  inftitu- 
tion  belong  to  another  divifion  of  the  work ;  but  the  village, 
pleafantly  íítuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  feparatcd 
from  Windfor  only  by  a  wooden  bridge,  derives  profperity  as 
well  as  fame  from  the  fchool,  as  it  contains  298  l^oufes,  and 
and  2026  inhabitants,  while  the  town  of  Buckingham  includes 
ín-545  dwellings  no  more  than  2605  refidents. 

Caermarthenshike. 

This  county,  Gtuated  in  South  Wales,  is  about  35  miles 
long,  20  broad,  and  1 02  in  circuihference.  It  contains  926 
miles,  592,640  acres,  13,820  houfcs,  and  67,317  inhabitants. 
The  hundreds  are  eighty  Carnevallon,  Carthinog,  Cayo,  Dcrllis, 
Elvett,  Iík;ennen,  Kirkwelly,  and  Perfedd  ;  thcfe  comprife  71 
pariíhes,  1 1  hamlets,  7  towns,  2  townífaips,  2  chapelries,  and 
I  place  extra-parochial.  It  returns  to  Parliamcnt  two  mem- 
bcrs  ;  one  for  the  íhire,  the  other  for  the  town  of  Caermarthen. 
This  town,  which  gives  its  ñame  to  the  county,  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Gevilly,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Briftol  Channel,  añd 
near  the  river  Towy.  It  contains  945  houfes,  and  5548  inha- 
bitants, and  is.entitled  to  notice  as  the  birth-place  of  Merlin, 
'  the  ftippofed  Britiíh  enchanter  in  the  fifth  centufy.  A  wood 
about  a  mile  eaíl  of  thc  town  is  ftill  called  Merlinas  Grove,  and 
defignatecl  by  tradition  as  the  fcene  of  his  myílical  ftudies. 

Befides  the  town  of  Caermarthen,  this  county  includes  thofc 
ofLlanymdovery,  Llaneílelly,  Kidwelly,  Llangadock,  Llandillo, 
-Vawr,  Laugharn,  aud  Newcafllc-  in  Emlyn.    The  principal 
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rivers  are  thé  Toiuyi  tbc C^tó;»,  andthc  Tave.  The  latíais  Icft 
inountainous  thau  in  other  counties ;  it  produces  grain  and 
pafture  in  abundance,  is  well  ¿loathed  with  wood  ;  feeds  vaÚ: 
numbers  of/good  cattie,  abounds  in  fowl  and  fiífa,  particularly 
falmon,  for  which  the  rivers  are '  famous ;  contains  áiany 
mines  of  pit-coalj  and  excellent  lead.  The  inhabitants  of 
Caermartheníhire  were  included  by  the  Romans  in^the  tribe  of 
Britons  called  Dimetse,  or  Demetac  ;  the  peculiar  ñame  of  their 
diftriíi,  as  marked  in  the  Itincralry  of  Antoninus,  was  Maridu- 
num,  formed  from  the  Britiíh  word  Kaer  Vyrdhin,  by  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  etymology,  for  the  fake  of  latinizing  the  found* 

The  antiquitics  of  the  county  are  chiefly  relies  of  the  Ro- 
roans,  whofe  obituary  and  commemorative  monuments  remain 
in  various  places.  At  Kañelh  Karreg  are  ftill  vifible  the  ruiñs 
of  a  large  fort ;  and  vaft  caverns,  fuppofed  to  have  been  cop- 
per  mines  wrought  by  thofe  people.  Pont  y  Folión,  Lian 
Newydh,  and  other  places,  exhibit  pillars  and  buildings  with 
infcriptions ;  and  Román  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  ^ounty.  The  chief  anclent  memorial  of  the  Bri- 
tons, is  a  remarkable  barrow  or  tumulus  near  Treloch,  called 
Krig  y  Dyrn,  confifting  of  a  heapof  ílones  covéred  with  turf, 
about  1 8  feet  in  height,  and  150  in  circumference :  it  rifes 
with  an  eafy  afcent,  and  is  hollow  on  the  top,  gently  inclining 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  where  is  a  rude  flat  ftonc 
of  an  ovalTorm,  about  nine  feet  long, . five  feet  broad,  and  a 
foot  thick,  covering  a  kind  of  ftone  cheft,  confifting  of  fix  more 
ftones.  This  barrow  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  burying 
place  of  fome  Britiíh  prince,  of  vcry  great  antiquity. 

There  are,  befidcs,  Gwal  y  Vilaft  or  Bwrdh  Arthur,  a  monu- 
mcnt  near  Lhan  Boydy,  confifting  of  a  rude  ftone,  about  30  feet 
in  circumference,  and  three  feet  thick,  fupported  by  four  pil- 
lars, about  two  feet  high,  and  a  circular  ftone  monument,  on  a 
mountain  near  Kalman  Lhwyd,  called  Meineu  Gwyr,  or  Búarth 
Arthur. — ^The  ñame  of  this  celebrated  prince  is  added,  by  the 
credulous  people  of  this  county,  to  every  huge  and  prodigious 
objeft  which  nature  prefents  to  their  view  ;  large  ftones  wcigh- 
ing  many  tons  in  various  parts  of  Caermartheníhire,  are  ftyled 
his  coits,  his  tables,  and  his  chairs. 

One  natural  curioíity  is  remarkable;  it  is  a  fountatn  or 
fpring,  at  Kaftelh  Karreg,  which  conftantly  ebbs  and  flow« 
,  twice  every  24  hours. 

Caernarvonshire 

FoRMs  a  part  of  North  Waíes ;  its  length  from  north  to 
ibuth  is  about  40  miles  ^   Us  breadtb,  from  eaft  to  weft, 

twcntyj 
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twcntyj  and  Its  contents  775  miles,  or  496,000  acres.;  ít 
has  8433.  houfes,  and  41,521  inhabitants^  It  ís  divíded  ínto 
I  a  hundrcds,  callcd  Creuddin,  Dinllacn,  fefionydd,  GafFo^ion, 
Ifaf,  Ifgwftai,  Maed,  Nant  Conway,  UchaíF,  and  Üwch 
Garfrai,  thefe  form  71  parifties,  and  4  towníhips.  Caetnar- 
voníhire  has  one  city,  that  of  Bangor,  and  the  five  market  townSf 
Aberconway,  Caernarvon,  Pwihelly,  Crickieth,  ahd  Newin.—  • 
The  county  fends  one  member  to  parliament,  as  docs  thc 
county  town  of  Caernarvon. 

From  the  mountains  and  lakes^  which  abound  in  Carnarvon- 
íhire,  the  air  is  coM  and  picrcing,  but  the  extremkies  of  thc 
county,  particular! y  thofe  bordering  on  the  fea,  are  fertile;  thé 
population  is  rapidly  increafing,  ñor  is  the  fituation  in  general 
unhealthy.  Perhaps'  few  diílriéls  in  the  world  can  produce  a 
record  fimílar  to  that  on  a  tomb-ftone  at  Aberconway,  which 
in  1637  was  placed  On  the  grave  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  who  was. 
the  4iít  fon  of  his  father  by  one  wife,  and  himfelf  the  parent 
of  27  children.  The  fummits  of  the  iiiountains,  covered  with 
fnow  during  nine  months  in  the  year,  are  barren,  but  between  - 
thém  are  many  fruitful  vallies,  and  large  herds  of  íheep  and 
goats  fced  on  the  hiJls.  The  county  affords,  in  all  parts,  ex- 
cellent  pafture,  and  produces  barley,  fowl,  fiíh,  and  wood, 
The  principal  river  is  the  Conway^  but  fome  notice  is  due  to 
the  Seiontf  a^fmall,  but  véry  rapid  ftream,  rifing  in  the  heart 
of  the  Snowdonia,  and  forming  the  lakes  of  Llanberis  ip  it« 
paíTage,  which  rather  inclines  to  the  fouth  weft,  till  it  .turas 
abruptly  to  the  north,,  to  reach  the  fea.beneath  the  mighty 
towers  of  Caernarvon  caílle.  Its  tra£l,  though  íhort,  is  highly 
roñíantic,  being  the  moft  central  ftream  in  the  mountainous 
confínes  of  Snowdon.  In  the  rivers,  and  t]ie  running  lakes  not 
only  a  great  abundance,  but  many  unufual  fpecies,  of  fifli  are 
taken.  Conway  is  famous  fot  a  large  black  rhufcle  in  Which 
pearls  are  found ;  fome  of  the  lakes  produce  the  char,  and 
otber  alpíne  fi(h,^  and  it  is  aíErmed,  that  in  a  lake  called  Lbyn 
j  Kwn  breeds  a  kind  of  trout  with  only  oíiq  eye.  Coppét 
and  lead  ores  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  mouii« 
tainsj  and  many  plants  peculiar  to  the  moft  elevated  fituations* 

The  wonders  pf  this  county  are  its  mountains,  particular^y 
Snowdon  and  Pen^maen- mawr.  Snowdon  forms  a  clufter  o( 
lofty  hills  rifing  one  above  another,  and  crowned  by  that 
called  KIogviryn  Karneah  y  Wydha,  efteemed  the  higheft  land 
in  Great .  Britain ;  whcnce  may  be  feen  England,  Scotland^, 
Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man.  Nattire  no  whcre  exhibíts  her 
Tudc  outline  more  magni ficen tiy,  than  where  this  peak  of  the 
Britiíh  Atlas  elevates  itfelf  above  the  caftlc  of  Dolbardea  oaxhc 
«pper  lake  of  Llanberis* 

Pcn- 
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Píín-macn-m?iwr  rifes  perpcndicularly  ovcr  the  fea  to  an 
aftoniíbing  height.  About  the  middle  of  the  rock,  on  the  fidc  ' 
ncxt  the  fea,  is  a  road  feven  feet  wide,  at  the  perpendicular 
height  of  240  feet  abovc  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  as  many 
fect  below  the  fummit  of  the  rock:  and  on  the  fide  of  the 
road  next  the  fea  is  a  wall  breaft  high,  to  the  building  of 
which  the  city  of  Dublin  largely  contributed.  On  tht  other 
fide  of  the  hill  is  a  narrovv  footway,  over  which  the  rock  pro- 
je£ling  forma  a  very  extraordinary  and  frightful  appearance  to 
the  traveller  below. 

Gly  der  is  another  very  high  mountaín,  on  the  fea  fide,  not 
far  from  Pen-maen-mawr,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  prodigious 
neap  of  (Iones,  of  an  irrrgular  fliape,  on  its  fummit,  many  of 
which  are  as  largc  as  thofe  of  Stonehengc  in  Wiltíhire.  They 
lie  in  fuch  cónfufion  a*  to  refemblc  the  ruins  of  a  buildingí 
fome  rcclining,  and  fome  lying  croffwife ;  a  phxnomenon 
which  has  never  been  perfeñly  accounted  for.  On  the  wcft 
fide  of  this  mountain  is .  a  very  fteep  and  naked  precipice, 
adorned  with  a  vaft  number  of  équidiftant  pillars ;  formcd 
undoubtedly  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but  by  what  procefs  has 
not  been  afcertained. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  a  circular  intrcnchment, 
about^  feet  in  diameter  j  on  the  outfide  of  which  are  ftanding 
twelve  i^ough  ftone  pillars,  from  five  to  fix  feet  high  5  which 
;are  inclofed  by  a  ítone  wall ;  and  near  the  wall,  on  the  outfide, 
are  three  other  fuch  rough  pillars,  ranged  in  a  triangular  form.  ^ 
This  work,  calied  Y  Meineu-hirion,  is  fuppofed  to  have  beén 
an  ancient  Britiíh  temple  ;  and  near  it  are  íeveral  monuments, 
confifting  of  vaít  heaps  of  ftones,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
are  the  fepulchral  records  of  ancient  Britons,  who  fell  in  a  battk  ^ 
fought  h^re  againft  the  Romans»  The  remains  of  Segontium 
are  yet  diftinguiíhable  on  a  planted  hill  near  the  exit  of  the 
upper  lake  of  Llanberie ;  ñor  ought  Caernarvon  caftle  to  be 
forgotten,  which  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  and  where  the  firft 
prince  of  Wales  defcended  from  an  Engliíh  king,  was  born, 
The  apartment  is  fmall  and  dark,  its  iength  being  lefs  than 
twelve,  its  breadth  lefs  than  eight  feet.  The  caftle  walls  ar^ 
feven  feet  nine  inches  thick,  having  within  their  fubftange  % 
galltry,  with  narrow  flips  ftír  tbe  diíicharge  of  arrows, 

CaMBS  IDGESHIRE. 

The  ñame  of  this  county  is  takcn  from  its  principal  town, 
and  that  derives  its  appellation  from  the  river  Cam.  It  is 
about  52  miles  in  Iength,  26  in  breadth,  130  in  circumferencp» 
and  coutains  ^86  milcs^  or  439,040  acres^     It  is  diftded  intp 
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the  fourtccn  hundreds  of  Armíngford,  Chefterton,  Cheveley, 
Chilford,  Flcudiíh,  Longftow,  l>íorthftow,  Papworth,  Radficld, 
Staine,  Staploe,  Thripíow,  Wetherley,  and  Whittlesford.  To 
thefe  are  to  be  added,  the  town  and  univcrííty  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  portion  of  the  county  diílinguiíhed  by  the  ñame  of  the 
ífle  of  Ely^  and  the  aggregate  gives  a  population  of  89,346 
perfons,  and  makes  the  number  of  dwelling  houfes  16,451.— 
In  the  whole  diftrifb  are  161  pariíhes,  7  hamlets,  6  towníhips, 
9  towns,  and  2  extra-parochial  demefnes. 

The  town  and  uníveríity  of  Cambridge  con tain  1,733  houfes, 
and  10,087  inhabitants,  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely  of  the  former 
6,X37i  of  the  latter  32,599.    '■ 

Befides  Cambridge  and  the  c!ty  of  Ely,  the  principal  towns 
are  Ncwmarket,  Royílon,  Linton,  Wiíbeach,  Caxton,  Merfli, 
and  Soham  5  Royfton  is  partly  fituated  in  the  county  of  Herts* 
The  Ifle  of  Ely  has  been  recovered  by  íkill  and  labour  from 
a  ftate  of  general  inunda  ti  on.  It  forms  part  of  a  large  tra£t 
called  Bedford  Level,  which  Franeis  Ruffel,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
began  to  drain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  which  William 
Earl  of  Bedford,  with  other  aflbciates,  in  his  undertaking,  per- 
fcfted  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  It  coníifts  of  fenny  land> 
di¥ided  by  innumerable  channels,  with  a  few  elevated  fpots. 
All  thefe  low  lands  are  naturally  bogs,  though  converted  inta  ^ 
rich  meadows,  or  fertile  corn  fields  :  the  áir  is  unhealthy,  and 
the  water  brackiíb,  and  notwithftandrng  all  the  exertions  of 
toil  and  íngenuity,  the  lands  are  ftill  fub]e£t  to  inundations. — 
The  fouth-weft  part  of  the  county  is  more  elevated,  and' the  air 
more  puré  ;  the  íbuth-eaít  part  is  open  and  hpalthy,  and  but  thin- 
ly  inhabited.  The  foil  is  alfo  very  different :  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely, 
though  hollow  and  fpungy,  it  affbrds  excellent.pafturage  •,  in 
the  uplands  to  the  fouth-eaft,  it  produces  grcat  plenty  of  bread  . 
corn,  and  barley. 

Two  rivers  water  this  county,  the  Oufe  and  the  Corrí,  The 
Oufe,  a  fluggifli  ftrcam,  adds  not  to  the  beauty  of  the  lañd 
througl^  which  it  paíTes,  till  it  is  loft  in  the  great  maríhés 
which  abound  on  the  caftern  coaíl  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Cam  is  compofed  of  two  branches,  of  which  one  bears  the 
claíEc  name  of  Granta  ;  they  unite  near  Cambridge,  and  theil 
run  nearly  northward,  till  the  Oufe  receives  them  a  little  below 
Ely. 

The  reprefentatives  returned  to  parüament  from  this  county 
are  fix  ;  two  knightí  of  the  íhire,  two  members  for  the  town, 
and  as  many  for  the  Unlvcríky  of  Cambridge. 

Of  this  univerfity,  an  account  will  be  given  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  Next  to  it,  the  principal  local  diñinftions  of  the 
¿ottoty  are  t^ie  celcbrated  races  oí  Newmarkct,  the  refort  of  the 
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gay,  thp  díCpüted,  the  thoughtlefs^  and  thc  profligóte,  jet  fup»* 
ported  en  Ub.ral  principies  bjr  royal donations,  and  thc  fubfcrip-^ 
lions  of  the  nobiUtjr;  and  tlic  no  lefs  celebrated  fair  of  Sturbridge, 
be  Id  in  a  cora- (¡cid  half  a  mile  fquarciy  where  commerce  and 
induftry  pour  forth  their  accumulated  ftores,  wbíle  ídlenefs  and 
levelry  colle£t  alio  their  votaries,  in  promifcuous  aSbciation. 

Cardiganshire 

Is  about  40  miles  in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  100  in  citcwn^ 
ference»  and  its  área  is  computed  zt  72Ó  nuiles,  or  464,640 
acres.  It  contains  five  hundreds»  namely,  Geneur  Glyn,  Ilar^ 
Jdoyddyn,  Pennarth,  and  Trocdyror  j  which  form  63  parí&eSy 
36  towníhípf,  3  hamlets,  and  i  town.  Thc  principal  towns 
are  Cardigan»  Lhanbedcr,  Aberyftwith,  and  Tregannon  5  thc 
firft  thrcc  join  in  rcturning  a  Burgefs  to  Parliament,  and  thc 
county  fendspne  knight.  The  number  of  houfcsin  Cardigan- 
fhireí  is  904O9  of  inhabiunts  42,956.  # 

Qn  the  coaíl  of  Cardigan  the  fea  has  made  great  enCroach- 
mentS)  even  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  tradition  fpeaks 
of  a  weU  inhabited  country,  ftretching  far  into  the  Irifii  chan-» 
nel,  which  has  been  carried  oíF  by  the  fea.  Of  an  exteníivc 
traft  formerly  celebrated  for  a  hundred  towns,  nothing  now 
Tcmains  but  two  or  thrce  miferabie  villages,  and  a  good  dcal  oí 
ground  in  high  eftimation  for  barley,  which  is  the  regular  crop 
vrithout  change  or  intermiflion.  Sea  wecd  is  the  manure  made 
ufe  of)  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  fuch^  that  it  is  £ent  to 
the  adjacent  counties  for  feed  corn.  For  at  leaft  fixty  years;  it 
is  faid>  crops  of  barley  have  been  annually  taken  from  it,  with- 
out  any  caufe  for  tomplaining  of  a  diminiíhed  produce*  This 
county  may  be  properly  divided  into  two  diftriéls,  the  lower 
and  the  upland.  Of  the  lower  di(tri¿l  tke  higher  grounds 
are  in  general  a  light  fandy  loam,  varying  in  deptfa,  froBi 
a  foot  to  four  or  ñve  inches,  the  fubílratum  a  flaty  kind  of 
rock,  producing,  when  judicioufly  treated,  good  crops  of 
tumips,  potatoes,  barley^  and  clover  i  the  ground  in  rfae  val- 
lies  is  very  deep,  andj  with  fome  exceptions,  dryi  yieldtng 
good  crops  óf  hay  for  many  years»  without  furface  manare, 
which  is  fcarcely  ever  thought  of  until  it  is  exhaufted  and  bc«* 
comes  moíTy,  and  then  it  is  tumed  up.  The  clima«5  is  rnudí 
more  mild  than  the  midland  counties  of  England.  In  this  part 
of  the  country  fnów  feldom  lies  long.  Oats  and  butter  are  thc 
chief  articlcs  of  export.  The  foil  of^hc  upper  diftrift  is  va- 
ifious,  owing  to  the  unequafl  furface  ;  in  the  vaUies  it  is  chieAy 
a  ftjffday,  with  a  mixture- of  a  light  loam.'  Barky  and  oats 
are  the  principal  grain  of  the  oounty.  Wheat  is  commcmly 
fowRi  hut  in  a  kf«  proportion  than  the  otCher  two» 

Thc 
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The  worft  parts  fupply  pafturc  for  raíl  hcrds  of  cattk  and 
flocks  of  Qietp,  of  which  this  county  is  fo  full,  that  it  has  been 
Called  the  nurfery  of  all  England  fouth  of  Trent.  It  abounds  in 
river  and  fea  fifli  of  all  kind$,  and  the  Tivy  is  famous  for  plentj 
of  cxcellent  falmon.  Cods  and  other  fucl  are  fcarcc  ;  but  in  the 
north  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  about  Abcryftwith,  are 
fcTcral  rich  Icad  mines,  the  ore  of  which  appears  oftcn  abovc . 
ground.     Thefe  mines  wcre  difcovercd  in  1690,  fome  of  them 

Íícld  filver,  and  fuccefsfui  iron  and  tin  works  have  been  efta- 
liflied. 
The  rivers  are,  the  Rhydol^  which  rifes  in  Caráiganfliire  on 
tbc  fouth-weftem  bprder  of  Montgomeryíhíre,  bcing  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  produced  in  that  wild  and  rocky  diilrifby  which 
fbrms  the  J)afe  of  the  grcat  mountain  PlimUmmon.  Its  courfc 
is  fouthward,  till  it  rcceives  the  MonacVs  torrent  at  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  it  then  flows  direftly  to  the  weft,  tuming  a  Httle 
northward  as  it  reaches  the  fea,  beneath  the  walls  of  Abcryft- 
with. The  Tftwith^  which  takes  its  oYigin  in  the  ridge  of  high 
bare  mountains,  which  divides  Cardiganíhire  from  Radnor- 
fliire,  confiderably  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Plimlimmon ;  its  íhort 
courfe  inclines  firft  to  the  fouth-weft,  but  tums  abruptly  to  the 
north- weft, and  at  laft  flows  almoft  cilre£l:ly  northward  to  Abcr- 
yftwith, where  it  meets  the  fea  ;  the  Evicn^  a  fmall  river  fcarcely 
worthy  of  mention  were  it  not  for  the  highly  pleafing  and  ro- 
mantic  valley  which  it  creates  as  it  defcends  to  the  fea,  and  the 
aeat  inh  of  Aberevion,  clofe  to  its  bridge ;  and  the  Tívy,  the 
moft  coniiderable  rlvcr  in  Cardiganíhire,  pervading  great  part  of 
the  county,  and  feparating  it  from  Cgermarthenfliire  and  Pem- 
brckeftiire,  riíing  from  a  lake  among  thofe  mountains  which 
form  the  barrier  of  Radnoríhíre ;  it  flows  fouthward  to  Trega- 

^  roDf  but  tums  towards  the  weft  bcfore  it  reaches  Llanbeder; 
ncsur  Newcaftle  it  inclines  rather  northward,  and  a£lually  fronts 
the  nonhy'when  it  approaches  the  fea,  after  paíling  under  the 
arches  of  the  oíd  bridge  of  Cardigan. 

The  Tivj  becomes  a  placid  ftream  foon  after  it  emerges  from 
its  native  mountains,  and  continúes  fo  in  its  paíTage  through 
thé  plain  of  Cardiganíhire,  except  when  it  is  fwelled  by  floods. 
The  raonaftic  remains  of  Stata  Florida  Abbey  grace  the  early 
part  of  its  courfe,  beforc  it  reaches  the  ancient  town  of  Trega- 
roa  ;  it  then  entera  the  wild  uninterefting  plain  in  which  Lian- 
fai^i  is  (ituated,  gradually  confiníng  itfelf  within  fteep  banks 
fringed  with  wood  as  it  approaches  Newcaftle.  Soon  after  it 
bcicpmes  fuddenly  cngulphcd  within  two  piles  of  high  rocks, 
from  wbicb  it  acquires  tjie  rapidity  of  a  furíous  catara¿t,  pre- 
cipitating  itGslf  ia  a  fall,  which  has  acquired  the  title  of  the 

\.(JiMaltíip. 
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Augmentcd  afterwards  By  the  tide,  the  Tivy  procccds  ín  á 
broad  majcftic  ftream,  winding  betwcen  the  bafes  of  two  lofty 
ridges,  on  one  of  wbich  the  proud  towers  of  Kilgárren  Caftle, 
llar/ing  forth  from  a  high  mafs  of  rock  and  wood,  are  oppofed 
beautifuKy  by  the  hanging  groves  and  fjrcading  lawns'of  Coid- 
more.  The  exit  of  the  river  from  this  grand  pafs  is  attended  with 
a  view  of  the  hiils  bounding  the  fea>  acrofs  a  fmall  but  populous 
and  bufy  plain,  at  the  cxtremity  of  which  the  handfome  town 
of  Cardigan  diíplays  itfelf,  with  its  fiííe  oíd  bridge  and  caftle» 

CHEsmkft 

U  a  county  palatíne»  fo  called  a  paíatíp,  becaufe  tbd 
owner,  the  Earl  of  Chcfter,  formcrly  had  in  it  Jura  ^egaliof 
as  fully  as  the  kíng  has  in  bis  palace*  Thefe  rights  were 
poíTeíIed  by  prefcription  or  immemorial  cüftom,  or  at  lealjt 
as  oíd  as  the  Norman  Conqueft.  7  bey  extended  to  the  par- 
doning  of  treafons>  murders,  and  felonies;  the  appointment 
of  all  judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  all  writs  and  indiftments 
ran  in  bis  ñame,  as  in  other  courts  in  the  king's»  and  all  oiFences 
were  faid  to  be  againft  his  peace,  and  not  as  in  other  places, 
contra pacem  dom'im  regís*  Thefe  privileges  were  íhared  by  the 
countks  of  Durham,  Lancaft.er,  Pembrokc,  and  Hexham. 
They  wére  in  all  probabüity  originally  granted  to  thefé  coun- 
ties,  becaufe  they  bordcred  upon  inimical  countrles,  Wales  and 
l^cotlan^ :  in  order  that  the  inbabitaiits,  having  juílice  ad- 
miniílered  at  borne,  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  ofthe 
county,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  enemy's  incurfions ;  and  that 
the  owners,  béing  encouraged  by  fo  large  an  authority,  might 
be  the  more  watchful  in  its  defence.  Hexhamíhire  is  now 
united  to  Nortlmmberland  ;  but  its  palatine  privileges,  together 
with  thofe  of  Pembrokeftiire,  were  aboliíhed  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment,  of  the  iyth  Henry  VIII.^  and  I4th  Elizabcth.  The 
earldom  of  Chefter,  and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  had  before  the 
paffing  of  the  firft  ftatute,  been  united  to  the  crown,  the 
county  of  Durham  therefore  alone  reniained  in  the  hands  of  a 
fubjeá,  the  biíhop';  the  a£l  of  the  iyth  Henry  VÍIL,  alfo. 
confiderably  abridged  his  privileges ;  and  the  peculiarities  which 
are  ftill  Icft,  and  form  a  fort  of  anomaly  in  the  general  adminif* 
tration  of  juftice,  will  be  noted  in  trcating  on  that  county. 

The  length  of  Cheíhire  is  about  50  miles,  the  breadth  ajj, 
the  circumforence  i82,and  the  contents  1017  miles,  or  650,88b 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  named  Broxton, 
Bucklów,  Eddííbury,  Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  Northwlch,  and 
Wirral  j  thefe  contain  465  towníhips,  20  parilhes,  three  extra- 
parochial  jurifdi¿tioa$^  two  villages^  onc  hamiet,  and  one 

'  chapdry  ; 
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chapclry;  thc  houfes  are  35,621,  the  inhabltants,  191,751. 
Its  chief  city  is  Chejler^  from  which  the  county  derives  its 
ñame;  it  is  very  fpacious,  and  rendercd  remarkable  by  the 
building  of  the  houfes,  each  of  which  has  a  colonade  before  it, 
fo  thafthe  whole  city  may  be  traverfed  under  a  Pia^zza.  This 
]^roduces,  howevcr,  the  inconvenience  of  rendering  the  lower 
apartments  dark  and  clofe.  The  city  has  four  gates,  and  a 
caftle  of  confiJerable  ftrength,  in  which  a  garrifon  is  main- 
tained  ;  it  contains  3194  houfes,  and  15,952  inhabltants. 

The  prin^pal  towns  are  Macclesfield,  which  contains  1527 
houfes,  and  8743  inhabltants,  Nantwich,  Malpas,  Míddlcwich, 
Northwich,  Congleton,  Altringham,  Frodíham,  Knotsford, 
Stockport,  and  Sanbach.  The  county  and  city  fend  each  two 
members  to  Parliament.  . 

The  natural  produ^lions  of  Cheíhire  are  corn,  cattlc, 
cheefe  which  is  particularly  famous,  fiíh,  fowl,  iroi?  ore,  cpal, 
turf  or  peat  fróm  the  moraffes  which  the  people  cali  mofles, 
timber,  hops,  alum,  excellent  falt,  and  mill-ftones.  The  falt  is 
produced  from  fprings,  which  rife  in  Northwich,  Nantwich, 
Middlewich,  and  Dunham,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  miles 
from  each  other  ;  and  about  thirty  from  the  fea.  The  píts  are 
feldom  more  than  four  yards  deep,  never  more  than  feven. 
They  all  lie  near  brooks  in  meadow  ground.  .The  water  is  fo 
very  cold  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  that  the  briners  cannot  ftay 
in  them  above  half  an  h¿ur  at  a  time,  ñor  fo  long  without  fre- 
quently  drinking  fpirits.  Some  of  thefe  fprings  aíFord  much 
more  water  than  others;  but  it  is  obferved,  that  there  is  more 
falt  in  any  given  quántity  of  water  drawn  from  the  fprings  that 
yield  little,  than  iri  the  fame  quántity  drawn  from  thoíe  that 
yield  much  ;  and  that  thc  ftrength  of  the  brine  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  fcantinefs  of  the  fpring.  The  caufe  of  this 
produdion  of  brine  is  not  afcertained,  but  it  does  not  feem  pro- 
bable that  the  water  proceeds  from  the  fea,  fince  a  given  quán- 
tity aflFords  five  times  as  much  falt  as  can  be  extrañed  from 
that  of  the  océan.  The  ftone  which  is  wtought  into  mill- 
ftones,  is  dug  from  a  quarry  at  Mowcop-hill,  near  Con- 
gleton. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Cheíhire  are  the  Dee  and  the  Merfey  ;  into 
thefe  fall  many  ftreams  of  inferior  note,  as  the  Dar?ey  the  Weaver^ 
thc  GoyUy  the  Bóllin  or  Jordán^  and  the  Wheeloch  It  poflefles 
befidcs  feveral  mmeral  fprings,  particularly  at  Stockport,  whcre  a 
chalybeate  is  found,  whicli  fome  confider  more  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated  than  that  at  Tunbridge.  In  the  moraffes  or  mofles  whcre 
peat  is  cut,  many  natural  produélions  are  dug  up,  as  trees, 
pine-cones,  nuts,  íir  apples,  íhells  and  bones  of  fifties  and  of 
amphibious  animáis,  which  as  they  havc  beea  difcovered,  on 
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thc  tops  of  mountains,  furniíh  cvidence  of  a  confiderablc  de- 
Inge,  but  fome  anieles  of  farniture  and  ornament  which  have 
aifo  been  brought  to'light,  demonftratc  that  it  muft  have'bccn 
much  more  recent  than  that  of  Noah. 

In  Cheíhirc  are  manufaéiurcd  cottons,  buttons,  filt-twift, 
hats,  gloves  and  ribbons,  and  there  are  feveral  filk  milis. 

The  air  is  puré  and  hcalthy,  though  inclining  to  cold ;  the 
country  íh  general  flat  and^open,  from  which  circumftance  and 
its  great  fertility  it  was  denominated  by  Edward  I.  thc  Vale 
Royal  of  England» 

CORNWAIX, 

The  moft  weítcrly  county  of  England,  is  almoll  an  rffandf, 
beíVig  fiírrounded  on  ali  fides  by  the  fea,  exccpt  toward  the 
eaft,  where  it  is  boundcd  by  the  cotmty  ofclJevon  for  the 
length  of  forty-three  fniles  from  north  to  fouth.  From  this 
boundary  to  the  weftward,  the  land  continually  decreafes  irí 
breadth,  forming  itfelf  into  a  figure  refembling  a  cornucopia  ; 
having  the  Briftol  channel  on  the  north,  and  the  Englifli 
channei  on  the  fouth,  both  feas  nieeting  in  an  obtufe  point,  a^ 
the  promontory  called  the  Land's  End,  on  the  weft.  In  fome 
places  it  is  al  moft  eighteen  miles  acrofs  ;  in  others  about  thir- 
teen;  and  in  fome  not  more  than  i&ve.  The  whole  lengtH 
is  feventy-eight  miles.  Its  circumference  is  about  230 
miks,  its  área  1407  miles,  or  900,4^0  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  the  nine  hundreds  of  Eaft,  Kivian,  Lcfnewth,  Penwith, 
Powder,  Pydar,  Stratten,  Trigg,  and  Weft;  thefe  form  213: 
pañflics,  towns,  towníhips,  and  hamlets,  and  contain  33,378 
hottCes,  and  188,269  inhabitants,  of  whom  itis  calculated  that 
16,000  are  cmployed  in  thc  mines,  and  varibus  procelTes  rcqui- 
fite  for  fending  to  market  the  extraíled  ore. 

Thc  land,  ftretching  itfelf  out  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
peninfula,  ts  high  and  mountainous  ín  the  centre,  and  declines^ 
towardi  thc  fea  on  each  fidc.  On  thc  feá^  íhores  and  the 
vallies,  near  tlie  banks  of  thc  great  rivers,  are  the  chief  and  al- 
moftjpaly  feats  of  cultivation.  The  higher  groünds  exhibit,  ia 
hmzxiy:  parts,  the  appearance  of  a  dreary  wafte.  In  the  vallies, 
on  tne  fea  coafts  and  great  rivers,  and  in  almóft  all  the  low  and 
flat  grounds in  more  inland  fituationsj. are  tobe  found  ftrata  of 
marl,  rich  leams,  and  clays,  which,  being  altemately  inter- 
mixed,,  and  with  poorer  foiís,.  añbrd  an  extenfive  field  to  thc  inw 
duftry  of  the  inRabitents. 

Thc  mines  of  Conivrall  confift  chíefly  of  tln,  copper,  and 
fome  lead.  The  ftrata  in  which  thefe  rnetals  are  found,  extend 
from  the  Land's  End,  in  a  dircílioii  from  weft  to  eaft,  a  very 

con- 
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tónCderable  diftance  intd  the  cóunty  of  Derpn,  to  thc  fartheft 
part  of  the  Dartmore  hills;  This  cxtcnCve  rangc  forms  the 
hi?h  ground  in  the  middle  of  Corn^all;  the  wind,  rain» 
atíd  ftorms,  havc  \»^aíhed  down  much  of  the  vcgctabíe 
eafth  to  enrich  the  vallieSy  and  they  have  been  aided  by  the 
operation  of  the  miners.  Formerly,  immenfe  quantities  of  tin 
were  found  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  in  the  eaílem  patt  oí 
Cornwall ;  but  at  prefent  the  chief  feat  of  mining  lies  to  the 
weftward  o/Saint  Auftle.  From  henee  to  the  Land's  End, 
the  principal  mines  are  to  be  found  in  various  strata,  extending 
along  the  northern  coaft,  keeping  a  breadth  of  about  feven 
miles.  The  annual  produce  of  tin  has  been  eftimated  at  about 
22,000  blocks.  From  the  ftrcam  ore  is  obtained  what  is  gen^ 
rally  cálled  grain-tin,  this  is  in  valué  fuperior  to  common  tin» 
and  has  been  extra£l:ed  to  the  amount  of  about  2000  or  ¿400 
blocks  a*year.  Nativé  gold  has  been  found  in  fome  ftream 
works,  and  alfo,  but  more  minutely  blended»  in  fome  ;mne8  o£ 
tin.  The  produce  of  the  copper  mines  amounts  to  about 
40,000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  about  4700  tons  of  copper,  There 
are  alfo  fome  lead  mines  in  diíFerent  pares  of  the  county,  but 
they  are  not  much  worked,  ñor  is  their  produce  great,  althóugh 
the  ores  are  faid  generally  to  produce  a  confidcrable  proportion 
of  filver.  Of  iron  ore  there  is  abundance  in  many  j^arts  ef  the 
¿óünty ;  but  there  ate  no  mines  df  this  ore  which  havc  been 
tíiuch  worked. 

The  firft  born  fon  of  the  Eing  of  Englatíd  is,  in  hit  own 
tight,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  h^s  a  revénüe  from  the  produce 
cfthe  mines,  and  the  power  of  appointtng  ceftain  officers,  as 
vñll  be  mentioned  in  another  place.  The  tinners  are  alfo  ii^ 
many  refpe£ts  a  diítin¿i  body  from  thC  other  itíhabitants  of  the 
tounty,  haVing  a  court  and  a  parUament'  of  their  own,  which 
will  alfo  claim  attention  in  anothet  divifion  df  this  work. 

Lying  fo  much  expofed  fo  the  fea,  Cornwall  is  damp,  and 
fubjcíl  to  fdgs  and  íhdwers.  The  rains  are  rarély  heavy,  the 
Winters  mild,  but  the  fummer^  not  hot.  Myrtles  flouriíh  m  the 
open  air,  ad  do  feveral  other  tender  cxotics  which  generally 
fequire  the  |>rote£lion  of  a  green-houfe.  But  the  more  hardy 
race  of  trees,  and  of  íhrübs  fít  for  hedgcs,  and  which  rtCiñ,  the 
cbld  in  counties  farther  north,  and  more  removed  from  the  fun» 
fhrivel  and  periih  herc  before  the  falinc  particles  which  ave 
borne  in  every  breeze.  The  aii  of  Cornwall  is  moft  injurious 
to  fcorbutic  habits,  but  as  it  is  free  from  the  putrid  exhalations 
thát  in^other  places  rife  from  hogs,  maríhes',  and  ftanding 
pocds ;  and  from  the  corrupt  air  that  ftagnates  in  the  dead  calm 
,  that  is  often  found  among  thick  woods ;  as  fhe  country  is  open, 
the  foil  ingexKtal  found^  and  the  air  always  in  motk)n>  it  is  on 
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thc  wholc  cftccmcd  very  bealthy.     The  nativcs  are  celebrated 
'.  for  thcir  ftrcngth  and  flciil  in  wreftling. 

Befides  its  mines,  Cornwail  derives  wcalth  from  íts  fiíhcries, 
particularly  that  of  pilchards,  whichis  the  greateft  in  the  world. 
i'Irfurther  produces  corn,  fowl  in  abundancc,  and  woodcocks ; 
and  a  fine  blue  flate  of  ufe  in  building. 

Its'províncialrivers  are  the  Tamary  thc  Budefúie  Camela  and 
ÚítKejL 

Cornwail  returns  to  Parliament  two  knights  of  the  íhire,  and 
forty-two  other  members,  being  two  cach  for  the  foUowing 
boroughs :  Bodmyn,  Boffiney  otherwife  Tintagel,  Camelford, 
•  Launccílon  other wife  D une vet,  £aft  Looe>  Weft  Looe  other- 
'wiíe  Portpigham,  Grampound,  Helfton,  Fowey,  St.  Germains, 
^ .  St.  Ivés,  Kellington,  Liíkeard,  Left withiel,  St.  Mawes,  St. 
Míchael,  Newport,  Penryn,  Saltaíh,  Tregony,  and  Truro.  The 
i  other  places  of  note  are  Launcelton  the  county  town^  and  Fil- 
mouth  the  excellent  fea-port, 

CüMBERLAND      " 

Is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  appellation  from  Chnbriy  a  ttamc 

.gíven   to   the   Antient    Britons,  who  long    maintained  thcit 

.  ground  in  it,  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Saxons.    It  is 

in  circumference  224  miles,  58  miles  in  length,  rathcr  above 

30  in  breadth,  and  in  área,   1497  miles,  or  958,080  acres. 

This  county  is  divided,  inftead  of  hundreds,  into  five  wards, 

called   Allerdale   above  Darwent,  AUerdale   below  Darwent» 

;  Cumberland,  Eíkdale,  and  Leath ;  thefe  contain  259  \  town- 

íhips,  2  towns,  38  pariíhes,  3  villages,  and  2  hamlets.    Thc 

houfes  are,  22,445,  ^^^  pco'ple  1 17,230. 

The  fúrface  of  this  county  is  diverfified  with  plains  and  eml- 
,    nences ;  open,  brakey,  heathy  commons,  and  irregular  i^clo- 
fures,  in  fome    parts  enriched  wlth  riíing  pl^ntations  \    the 
whole  watered  by  innumerable  ftreams  and  extenfíve  lakes^ 
abounding  with  fííh  of  various  denominations,  and  plenty  of 
;  game.     Though  Cumberland  enjoya  an  extent  of  fixty-fcven 
miles  of  fea  coaft,  yet  it  cannot  boaft  of  ita  navigable  rivcrs  \ 
.  the  tide  flows  not  more  than  two  or  tbree  miles  up  the  greateft 
part  of  them.     Thcy  are  called  the  Eden^  the   WampoQl  or 
Waver^  the  Caldewy  the  Ellen^  the  Derívente  the  Eben,  the  Irt, 
and  the  E/k  and  thc  Dudden.     The  Edén  finds  its  fource  in  the 
moors  of  Weftmoreland,  and  is  the  firft  Engliíh  river  on  thc  , 
fputh-weft  bordcr  of  Scotland,  being  like  the  Tweed,,  at  laft  a 
boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.     The  Derwent,  the  molt 
coníiderable  af  thefe  rivers,  is  generated  in  the  wild  diftri£):  o£ 
Búrrodale^  whcnce  it  emerges  towards  tbe  northj  to  form  the 
8  romantic 
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romantíc  and  juftly  adxnired  lake  óf  Kefwick,  éncirclfed  by 
rocks,  mountains,  and  catara£ls>  and  beautifuUy  diftinguíflied  • 
With  fmall  wooded  iflands.     It  is  throughout  a  rapid  ftream^ 
and  the  fcenery  whSch  attends  its  courfeis  wonderfully^ftriking 
and  romantÍQ. 

Cumbcrland  may  be^  confidered  as.formíng  two  dif&reiit . 
diftrié^s,  the  niountaÍRous»  and  that  which  is  capable  of  cUl« 
ture.  The  mountainoas  dillrifts  are  fepar^ted  intatwo.divifionSt ' 
one  of  which  bounds  the  eaít  fide  of  the  county,  and  is-  the 
highcft  part  of  that  ridge  of  mountains  that  divides  the  eaftem 
and  wclíern  coafts  of  the  ifland,  from  Derbyíhire  in  Eng^and  to/ 
Linlithgow' in  Scotland.     Crofs-fcü,  Hartfide-fell,  Oeltfdalot 
foreft,  and  Spadeadam-wafte,  are  the  ñames  of  that  portion  of 
the  ridge,  which  paíTc^s  through  this  county.     Thefe  mountains , 
are  compofed  of  ílrata  of  different  kinds  of  ftone,  and  are  rich 
in  coal,  lime,  and  lead  ore,  but  are  no  way  remarkable  for  any 
ftriking  irregularities  of  furface.     The  other  divifion  of  moun« 
tainous  diftrifts  occupies  the  fouth-weíl  part  of  this  couaty, . 
and  they  are  known  by  the  ñames  of  Skiddaw,  Saddkhack, 
Helvellin,   Wrey-nofe,.    Hardknot,    and    Seafell,   which    are 
remarkable  for  their  iteep,  broken,  rocky  fides,  and  romantio 
íhapes ;  and  are  in  general  one  mafs  of  that  kind  of  ftonc' 
which  produces  the  beautiful  blue  ílate,  fo  much  and  fo  de- 
fcrvedly  eftciímcd,  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houfcs.     They  are 
deftitute  of  coal,  lime,  or  any  metallic  ores  :  but  in  fome  mea- 
fure  repay  this  dcfeét,  by  aíFording  fuch  vafuable  ftatcs,  and 
producing  that  (ingular  mineral  .fiíbílance,  black  lead,  which  is 
found  near  Kefwick  in  this  cpunty,  and  itis  faid,  no  whereelfe 
in  the, fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom.' 

In  a  county  like  Cumberland  enjoying  fuch  an  extént  o£  fea 
coaíl,  and  whefe  fo  large  a  portion  is  occupied  by  mountains, 
and  thofe  reckoned  amongft  the  higheít  in  the  ícingdom,  the 
climate  qíiuíI  be  various.  Along  the  coaft,  and  for  a  cpnfider* 
able  way  up  the  rivers,  the  fnow  feldom  continúes  above 
twenty-four  hours  -,  but  upon  the  mountains,  it  wlU  lie 
unmclted  for  fix  or  eight  months :  of  courfe,  the  lower  parta 
of  the  county  are  mild  and  températe,  while  on  the  highcr . 
grounds,  and  upon  the  mountains  and  their  vicinity,  the  air  is 
cold  and  piercing.  But  the  whole  is  héalthy,  though  ful>]^ft 
to  frequent  falls  of  rain,  particularly  in  the  autumn,  which 
naake  their  harvefts  vcry  precarious  and  expenfivc.  The  foil  ia 
various.  Fertile,  rich,  ftrong  loams  occupy  but  a  fmall  portioa 
of  this  county.  Dry  loams,  including  the  various  degrees  from 
the  rich  brown  loapi»  to  the  light  fandy  foils,  are  found  in  a 
greater  proportionthan  any  other;  and  peatearth  is  more  pre- 
valent  on  the  mountainous  difíriéls,  particularly  thofe  adjoin- 
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ing  to  Northumberland'and  Durham :  it  is  alfo  found  on  mooi;^ 
or  commons  in  the  lowcr  parts  of  thc  county.  The  chicf  na- 
tural curiofities  ef  Cumberland  are  the  ixiountains  already  men- 
tiDnedj  a«d  the  lakes  which  annually  attrafk  the  a^tention  of 
thofe  .trav^llers  whofe  taíle  inclines  them  to  admire  the  grand 
and  ftupéndous  produélsons  of  naturc. 

•  Among  the  antiquitles  are  fome  huge  dones  at  the  fummit  of 
Hardknot-hill,  which  fome  have  tbought  to  be  the  foundation 
of  7caft|e  ;  but  othersi  and  with  more  probability,  the  ruins  oí 
fome  church  or  chapel ;  for,  in  the  early  ages  of  chrillianity,  it 
uvas  deemed  a  work  of  moft  meritorious  devotion,  to  ere£^ 
crofles  and  build  chapéis  on  the  tops  of  the  higheít  bilis  and 
promontories,  not  only  becaufe  they  were  mor^  confpicuous» 
but  becaufe  they  were  proportionatcly  nearcr  to  heaven. 

On  thc  tbp  of  Wrcy-nofe  are  three  ftcnes»  commonly  called 
fiíire  ftones,  which  though  they  He  within  a  foot  one  of  ano-r 
ther»  are  yet  in  three  counties^  Cumberland^  Weftmorelandf 
and  Lancaihire. 

But  die  principal  antiquity  in  this  county»  and  perhaps  in  all 
Britain,  is  that  rampire  built  by  the  Romansj  as  a  barrier 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  northern  Britons,  called  by  the 
Engliíh  the  Pidls  Wall.  It  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  Great 
Britairi,  crofling  the  north  parts  of  the  countics  of  Cumberlancl 
and  Northumberland,  añd  extcnding  above  cighty  miles,  from 
that  part  of  thc  Iriíh  fea  called  Solway  Frith,  on  the  weft,  to  thj& 
Germán  Ocean,  on  the  eaft.  It  was  bcgun  by  thc  Empero» 
Adrián,  in  thc  year  121,  and  built  in  the  manner  of  a  mural 
hedge,  with  large  ftakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  wreatbed 
togethcr  with  wattles.  It  was  faced  with  eanh  and  turf,  and 
fortifica  en  the  north  with  a  decp  ditch.  Thi$  wall  was  com- 
pleted  undcr  the  diredion  of  íEHus,  the  Román  general,  and 
the  ttaces  of  it,  with  the  foundations  of  the  towcrs  or  littlc 
caftles,  now  calkd  Caftie  Steeds,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  a 
míle  one  from  another,  and  the  littlc  fortified  towns  on  the  in- 
fiáe  called  Chcfters,  are  ftill  vifible.  It  is  faid  that  here  are 
fdmetimcs  found  pieces  of  tubcs  or  pipes,  fuppofcd  to  be  ufed 
as  trumpcts,  and  to  Have  beep  artfully  laid  in  the  wall  between 
cach  cali  le  or  tówer,  for  giving  the  quickeft  notice  of  the  ap- 
ptoácli  of  the  cneiny,  fo  that  any  matter  of  momen,t  could  be 
communicated  from  fea  to  fea  in  an  hour.  In  th?  rubbiíh  of 
this  wall  was  found,  fome  time  ago,  an  image  oj^  brafs,  about 
hialf  a  foot  long,  which  from  the  deícriptioa  the  anticnts  havfc 
given  US  of  the  god  Terminus,  whofe  image  they  uíed  to  lay. 
iñ  the  foundation  of  thcir  boundaries,  appcars^  to  be  a  ^epre- 
fcntation  of  thát  deity, 
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In  Comberland  Is  the  antient  clty  of  CarUfle,  Mrhich  is  fur« 
TOunded  with  a  wall,  and  defended  b^  a  cafile  and  citadel.  Jt 
is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  nvers  £den,  Peterell  and 
Canda  ;  it  fuiFered  ícvctclj  in  the  times  of  the  Scottiíh  inra- 
fions,  in  the  wars  of  the  houfes  of  Tork  and  Lax^cadef,  and  in 
the  rcbcllion  in  the  fcvcntcenth  century ;  and  it  waj»  feized  by 
the  Pretender  in  1 745,  In  purfuance  of  a  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  its  Corporation  coqfifts  of  a  mayor  and  eleven  alder- 
inen,  two  bailiíFs,  twentyrÍQur  capital  burgefles,  and  an  indefi- 
nite  mimbe^  of  freemen.  Its  principal  manufadures  are  cotton 
and  coarfe  linen,  fancy-^^ork  in  cotton,  Unen  and  (bagí  hats» 
fshamois  and  tanned  leather,  linfeys,  nails,  cóarfe  kniíres,  ftock- 
ings,  flax,  foap,  candles  and  ropes:  the  houfes  are  13389  the 
innabitants  10,255. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Aldfton»  Brampton, 
Cockermouth,  Egremont,  Helketh,  Newmarket,  Holm,  Ircby,' 
Kefwick,  Kirkofwald,  Longtown,  Penrith,  B.avenglaf8,*White- 
havenj  and  Worl^ngtpn.  Wliitehaven,  which  is  the  moft 
confiderable  ef  thefe  towns,  contains  1823  houfes,  and  874^ 
re(idents.  The  county  returns  to  Parliament  two  knights  of 
the  íhire,  two  citizens  for  Carlifle,  and  tvfo  burgefles  for 
Cockermouth. 

Dembighshire 

In  North  Wales,  is  about  38  miles  long,  iS  broad,  and  116 
in  circumference ;  it  contains  731  miles,  or  467,849  acres» 
and  is  divided  into  6x  hundreds,  namely,  Bromfíeldi  Chirk, 
Ifaled,  Ifdulas,  Ruthin,  and  Yale.  Thefe  are  fubdiyided  into 
50  pariihes,  40  towníhips,  2  towns,  and  7,  hamlets,  the  num* 
ber  of  houfes  is  13,048,  thatof  inhabitants  ¿0,352.  Its  chief 
tow;n  is  Wrei^ham  Regís  the  largeft  in  North  Wales,  which  has 
1489  houfes,  and  6935  inhabitants  $  Llanwríl  has  662  houfes, 
and  254^  inhabitants  4  Denbigh,  the  county  town,  from  which 
the  íhire  takes  its  ñame,  is  of  inferior  ronfideration,  having  ouly 
552  dwellings»  and  2391  people;  it  tends  oiie  burgefs  to  Par- 
liament, and  one  knight  is  retumed  for  the  íhire. 

In  Denbigh.íhire  the  air  is  reckoned  very  healthy,  but  !t  is 
rendered  íharp  and  piercing  by  a  vaft  chain  of  mountains, 
which  almoll  furrounds  the  county,  and  the  top  of  which  is, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  covered  witK  fnow.  The 
ibil  is  alraoft  in  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad :  the  weíi  psirt  is 
lieathy,  barren,  and  but  thinly  inhabited,  cxccpt  the  fea  coaíl 
and  the  banks  of  the  Conway :  the  bilis  on  the  es^ftern  boi'ders 
oí  the  county  look,  at  a  certain  diftaoce,  like  the  battiements  or 
turrets  of  caftles ;  íind  this  payt  is  a§  barren  a^  the  weft,  except 
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where  it  borders  on  the  river  Dee  :  but  the  middle  part  6f  thc 
county,  confifting  of  a  ftat  country,  feventeen  miles  long  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  about  five  miles  broad,  is  cxtremely  fruit* 
ful,  afid  wcU  inhabited  ;  furroundcd  by  high  hills,  except  on 
the  north,  wherc  it  lies  open  to  the  fea.  This  delightful  fpot 
is  called  thc  Vale  of  Clwydy  from  its  being  watered  by  the 
river  of  that  ñame;  befides  which,  the  Conway^  the  Dee^  and 
the  EttvyXtxiá  their  ftreams  tq  this  county. 

The  hills  and  heaths  of  Denbighíhire  feed  vaft  numbers  of 
goats  and  íheep,  and  being  manurcd  with  turf  afhes,  they  pro- 
duce plenty  of  rye ;  the  vallies  abound  with  black  cattlc  and 
corn,  and  the  county  in  general  with  fiíh  and  fowl ;  it  contains 
feveral  léad  mines,  that  yicld  plenty  of  ore,  particularly  about 
Wrexham.  ' 

This  town  has  alfo  a  confiderable  mamifa£tory  of  flannels^ 
and  one  of  gloves  is  eftabliíhed  at  Denbigh.' 

The^  chief  antiquitics  of  this  county  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ruiris  of  the  druidical  eftabliíhment ;  the  ftones  near  Ruthin 
are  the  moft  curious,  though  feveral  otherá  with  irifcriptions 
are  found  in  other  parts,  and  there  are  fome  traces  of  the 
Romans. 

Derbtshire 

Is  nearly  fifty-eight  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
frdm  eighteen  to  thirty  broad,  and  contains  1077  miles,  or 
689,280  acres.  It  is  dtvided  into  the  fix  hundreds  of  Apple- 
tree,  Highpcake,  Ríorleílone  and  Litcherch,  Rcpton  and 
Grefley,  Scarfdale,  andWirkfworth,  which  contain  108  pariíhes, 
188  townfhips,  3  extra-parochial  jurifdiélions,  and  i  hamlet. 
Thehoufes  ate  32,191,  the  inhabitants  161,142. 

Derby  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  on  thc  river  Dcrwcnt, 
or,  as  fome  fuppófe,  (and  their  opinión  is  fupported  by  the 
tov/n  arms,  which  are  a  bück  couchant  in  a  park)  from  words 
figriifying  a  dcer  park.'  It  i$  the  coun'y  town,  and  gives  de- 
nortiination  to  the  whole  fliire  ;  it  is  wdl  built,  and  contains 
2i7ohoufcs,  and  10,832  inhabitants;  it  is  diftbguiíhed  by 
the  célebt'ated  filk-millj  ercded  in  the  year  1734,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lombc,  aftcr  a  model  brought  from  Italy  ;  by  a  manit- 
faélure  of  china  ware,  which  is  much  admircd ;  and  by  thc 
fabrication  of  ornaments  'of  Spar  obtained  from  the  Peak. 
The  other  confiderable  towns  are  Chefterficld,  Wirkfworth, 
Bakewell,  Aíhbourn,  Bolfover,  Alfreton,  Chapel  in  thc  Frith, 
Dronfield  and  Tidfwall.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Triínt^ 
which  feparates  the  county  from  Lciceíleríhire,  thc  Derívente 
thc  Wyey  the  DoVf,  and  the  Rother. 
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The  Derwent  divides  Derby  into  two  parts  which  are  verjr 
different,  as  well  with  refpeft  to  the  air  as  to  the  foil,  except 
juft  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  wherc  the  land  is  on  both  fidcs 
remarkably  fertile.  In  the  eafteril  divifion  the  air  is  healthy, 
and  its  temperature  agreeable ;  its  foil  fruitful,  and  well  culti- 
vated,  produces  giain  in  great  abundance,  particularly  barley. 
But  in  the  weftern  divifion,  the  air  in  general  is  íharper,  the 
weather  more  variable,  and  ftorms  of  wind  and  rain  more  fre- 
qtíent.  There  the  face  of  the  country  is  rude  and  mountainous^ 
and  the  foil,  except  in  the  vallies,  rocky  and  fterile  j  the  hills^ 
however,  afford  pafture  for  numerous  íheep.  Bac  notwitlv- 
ílanding  its  barrennefs,  it  is  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
produce  of  great  quantities  of  the  beíl  lead,  antimony,  mill- 
ftones,  and  grind-ftones,  befides  -marble,  alabafter,  cryftal  fpar, 
grecn  and  white  vitiiol,  alum,  pitcoal,  and  iron.  In  thefc 
commodities,  and  in  malt,  and  ale,  of  which  great  quantities  . 
,  are  made,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade»  The 
county  is  alfo  enriched  by  feveral  confiderable  manufaéioriest 
particularly  one  of  cotton,  eftabliíhed  by  the  enterprize  and 
iuduftry  of  Sir  Richard  ,Arlcwright  at  Cromford:  Two  mem- 
bers  fit  in  Parliament  for  the  íhire,  and  two  for  the  towh  of 
Derby.  , 

The  curiofities  of  this  county  are  confined  to  the  Peak,  and 
commonly  known  by  the  ñame  of  its  feven  wonders.  In  this 
work  they  can  be  only  enumerated,  not  defcribed  at  largej 
they  are  however  accurately  difplayed,  in  many  publications,' 
and  form  the  fubjeft  of  a  haríh  doggrel  poem  by  Cotton,  the 
author  of  Virgil  Traveftie.  They  are,  ift,  Chatfworth,  the 
magnificent  feat  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Devoníhire ;  ad,  a 
mountain  of  ftupendous  magnitude  called  Mam-Tor,  br  the 
Mother  Tower  ;  3d,  Elden-hole,  a  cavern  of  undefirted  depth  \ 
a  plummet  has  defcended  further  than  half  a  mile  withput  ar- 
riving  at  the  bottom;  4th,  the  nine  fprings  of  Buxton  which 
fupply  hot  and  cold  medicinal  waters,  ufeful  to  drink  and  for 
bathing  ;  jth,  a  fpriftg  called  Tidefwell,  which  gives  its  ñame  to 
a  town  near  which  it  is  fituatdd>  and  is  remarkable  for  rifing  and 
falling  at  uncertain' intervals^  with  a  gurgling  nóife,  two-thirds 
of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  well ;  a  phaenomenon  never 
fatisfaGorily  accoanted  for;  6th,  a  cave  called  Poors-holc^ 
fituated  at  the  botton  of  Coitmofs,  a  lofty  mountain  near 
Buxton  ;  and  yth,  a  cavern  grofsly  called  the  Dsvii's  Arfe,  the 
arch  of  which  is  chequered  with  ftones  of  various  colours  from 
which  continually  drops  petrifying  water.  In  the  enumeratibn 
of  thefe  works  of  naturc,  notice  is  due  to  the  medicinal  fpring 
of  Matlock,  which  is  fituated  near  the^reat  Tor  álready  men- 
tioncdi 
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Devonshire 


Is  fevcnty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  fixty  froiti 
«aft  to  weíl)  and  contains  2488  miles»  or  1,592,320  acres.  Its 
houfes  are  61,190,  and  ¡ts  inhabitants  343,00^.  This  popu- 
lous  county  ¡s  divided  into  thirty-thrce  hundrcds,  named,  Ax- 
minílcr,  Bampton,  Black-Torrington,  Braunton,  Budleigh, 
Clifton,  Coleridge,  Colyton,  Crediton,  Ermington,  Exminfter» 
Fremington,  Halberton,  Hartland,  Híyridge,  Haytor,  Hemiock, 
Liftpn,  Molton,  South,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Plymton,  Robo^ 
rpugh,  Shebbear,  Sherwill,  Stanborough,  Taviftock,  Tawtpn, 
North  and  Wincktey,  Teinbridge,  Tívcrton,  Witheridge  and 
Wcnford.  '  It  has  449  pariflies,  15  townSiips,  2  yillages,  3 
fcamlets,  4  tythings,  and  3  preciníls. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  mild  in  the  vallles,  and  íharp  011 
the  hiíls;  but  in  general  pleafant  and  healthy.  The  foil  is 
various  -,  in  the  weftern  parts  coarfe,  moorííh  and  barren,  ancl 
in  many  places  a  ftiíFclay,  whích  the  water  cannot  penétrate  ; 
it  is  therefore  bad  fot  flicep,  which  are  not  only  fmall-,  but'  very 
fubje£l  to  the  rot,  efpecialiy  in  wet  fcafons.  This  part  of  the 
county  is,  however,  happily  adapted  to  the  breeding  óf  fine 
Qxen,  which  the  Somerfetíhire  drovers  purchafe  in  great  num- 
bers,  and  fatten  for  the  London  markets*  In  the.northern 
parts  pf  the  county  the  foil  is  dry,  and  abounds  witK  downs, 
which  a5br4  excellent  paílure  for  (heep,  and  which,  being  well 
drelTed.  wiíh  íímc,  d^ng  an4  fand,  yicld  good  crops  of  corn, 
though  not  e4fual  to  thofe  prod^ced  iivthe  middle  parts  of  the 
county,  where  there  is  in  fome  placee  a  rich  niarle  for  manuring 
the  ground  j  and  in  others  a  fertile  fandy  foil.  In  the  eaften^ 
parts  of  Devoníhirc  the  foil  is  ftrong,  of  a  deep  red,  intermixed 
with  loam,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn,  and  the  beft 
peafe  in  Britain,  There  are  a  few  villages  called  the  South 
Hams,  ncar  Torbay,  which  are  famous  for  an  excellent  rough 
cyder,  faid  tp  be  the  beft  in  the  kingdom.  .  Moft  barren  places 
here  are  rendered  fruitful  by  a  íhell  fand,  fuch  as  that  ufed  it^ 
Cornwali ;  and  i|i  fituations  remote  from  the  fea,  where  this 
fand  cannot  be  eafily  obtained,  the  turf,  or  furfacc  of  the 
jground,  is  Olayed  oíF  and  bu|fnt  to  aflies,  which  is  a  good  fucr 
cedane^rn.  The  fouthcrn  par|s  of  this  county  being  the  moft  , 
fextile,  are  callcd  the  gardsn  pf  Devoníhire. 

As  this  county  abounds  in  f^QC  rivers,  falmon  is  excellent 
and  in  great  plenty.  Thcjfe  a^e  alfo  mines  of.lead  and  tin, 
formerly  of  more  valué  thau  even  thofe  of  Cqrnwall ;  they  were 
ftirmcd  at  ipo  poundg,  whiJe  fbe  Corniíh  mines  produccd  only 
loc  marks,  and  tiad  four  ftannary  couirts,  ^he  la>vs  of  which 
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ftill  remain,  in  fome  degree  in  forcé»  thoagh  the  working  of 
che  mines  has  long  been  difcontinued,  The  tinners  are  not 
under  the  lord-lieutenant,  ,but  form  a  militia  by  tfaemfelves* 
Iron  mines  have  been  difcovered»  as  likewife  copper  mines^ 
vith  veins  of  loadftone  and  filver.  Here  are  likewife  quarries 
of  good  ftone  for  building,  and  ílate  for  covering  houfes,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  exported.  The  chief  manufaftures  are 
ferges,  duroys,  druggets,  (halloons^  narrow  cloths^  (lufFs,  and 
bone-lace,  in  which,  and  in  coro,  cattle,  wool,«and  fea  fiíh^the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Devonfliire  are  the  Tamar^  the  Tavj^ 
the  Plym,y  the  Allerejy  the  Werrington^t  the  i^j^^,  the  Torridge^thc 
Dart^  the  Teign^  the  Eí^y  the  OUctí  the  5yrf,  and  the  Axe* 

Devoníhire    is  fo    called  from  the  antient   Bñtiíh  ñames 

Deunan  and  Deuffheynt«  which  fignify  deep  vallieS)  the  greateft 

parx  of  its  towns  and  villages  being  in  a  low  fituation.    It  con- 

tains  one  city,  and  forty  confiderable  towns,  feveral  of  which 

'  vequire  particular  notice, 

^Exeter^  the  city  aHuded  to,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ex,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Englifli  ChanneU  It  was  probably  built  at 
the  time  the  Romans  were  in  poíTeflion  of  Britain ;  was 
furrounded  with  walls,  and  had  fix  gates,  n^oft  of  which  are 
puUcd  down.  The  fea  flowed  up  fortQerly  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  city,  and  íhips  could  load  and  unload  at  that  called  the 
Water-gate  ;  by  the  contrivance  of  i)uices  and  gates,  veQels  of 
1 50  tons  can  now  come  up  to  the  quay.  Beiides  the  cathedral» 
.which  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  building ;  there  are  eighteen 
other  churches,  a  few  chapéis,  and  fíve  large  meeting  houfes. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen^  recorder^  and 
town  clerk,  &c.  and  was  incorporated  by  king  John^  and 
erefted  into  a  county  by  Henry  VIIL  AU  pleas  and  civil 
caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  aídermen,  recorder,  and  com-. 
mon  council;  criminal  caufes,  and  prívate  wrongs,  arejudged 
by  eigbt  aldermen,  who  are  juftices  of  the  peace.  In  the  north 
weft  córner  of  the  city  ílood  the  caftle,  called  Roijgemont^ 
from  the  colour  of  the  £ill  on  which  it  was  built,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  and  afterward$ 
made  the  feat  of  the  Earls  of  CornwaIL  This  caftle  was  com** 
pletely  ruined  in  the  civil  wars,  when  the  city  held  out  againft 
Fairfax,  who  blpckaded  it  for  two  months,  and  nothing  but  the 
outer  walls  now  remain.  The  guildhall  is  a  fpacious  and  con* 
venient  building,  built  in  its  p.refent  form  in  15931  and  repaired 
in  1720.  The  public  hojfpjtal  was  ere£ted  by  fubfcription,  iii 
1740,  for  the  fick  and  lanie  of  the  city  and  county  of  Devon* 
The  trade  of  Exeter  confifts  principally  in  the  exportation  of 
coarfe  wooUen  goods^  manufa¿tured  in  the  cpuntiea  of  Devon,i 
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Cornwall,  and  Someríct ;  thefe  goods  the  merchants  of  Ei^eter 
buy  rough  from  the  loom,  mili,  dye,  finifli,  and  export  them  ; 
they  chiefly  confift  of  druggets,  duroys,  kerfcys,  and  everkft- 
ings.  The  Eaíl  India  Company  alfo  purchafe  a  quantity  of 
Ibng  ells,  of  which  about  a  fourth  part  are  íhipped  at  Exetcr  ; 
.  the  rcmainder  at  Dartmoüth  and  Plymouth.  For  making 
thcfe  woollens,  about  4000  bags  of  wool  are  imported  at  Exeter 
from  Kent.  The  reft  of  the  wool  máde  «fe  of  is  the  produft 
of  Devoníhire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Exeter' has  aifo 
a  confiderable  import  trade  ;  fends  íliips'to  the  Newfoundland 
and  Greenland  fiíheries,  fupplics  the  circumjacent  country  with 
coals,  both  from  the  northern  cóllieries  and  from  Wales  :  and 
exports  corn,  efpecially  oats,  to  London.  In  the  reign  o£ 
Henry  VII,  the  city  was  ineffeólually  befieged  by  Pcrkin 
Warbeck,  and  the  king  in  acknowiedgment  of  the  bravery 
of  the  citizens,  prefented  them  with  a  fword  which  he 
himfelf  wore,  to  be  carried  before  the  mayor  in  all  corporate 
proceíSons.  Exeter  contains  2836  houfes,  and  17,398  inhaw 
bitants. 

Plymouth,  which  from  a  fmall  fiíhing  towp,  is  become  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  harbóurs  in  the  kingdom,  is  fituated 
on  the  Engliíh  Channcl,  at  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers  Tamar 
and  Plym,  which  form  a  harbouf  ca pable  of  rcceiving  a  thou- 
fand  vefiels.  It  is  defended  by  feveral  forts,  mounted  with  nearly 
3pQ  guns,  and  particularly  by  a  ftrong  citadel  ereded  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  This 
citadel',  the  walls  of  which  include  two  acres  of  ground,  has 
five  regular  bañions,  contains  a  largc  magazine  of  ítores,  and 
xnounts  165  guns.  The  inlet  of  the  fea,  which  runs  fomc 
miles  up  the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar  is  called  thef 
ipamoaze ;  and  that  which  receives  the  iittle  river  Piym  is 
called  Catwater.  About  two  miles  up  the  Hamoaze  are  two 
docks,  oné  wet  and  the  other  dry,  with  a  bafon  200  fect  fquare; 
they  are  hewn  out  of  a  mine  of  ílate,  and  lined  with  Portland 
ftone.  The  dry  dock  is  formed  after  the  model  of  a  firft  rate 
man  of  war ;  and  the  wet  dock  will  contain  five  firft  rates» 
The  docks  and  bafon  were  conftru£l:ed  in  the  reign  of 
William  IIL  there  are  conveniencies  of  a)l  kinds  for  building 
and  rcpairing  íhips  ;  and  the  whole  forms  as  complete,  thou^h 
not  fo  iarge  an  arfenal,  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Plymouth  has  alfo  fpacious  and  commodious  barracks  for 
foldíers,  with  houfes  for  the  officers,  clerks,  &c.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIÍ,  part  of  this  town  was  burnt.  by  the 
French ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Kenry  IV..  600  houfes  wcre  burnt 
by  the  fame  enemy.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  Plymouth  adhercd  to  Uie  Parliament,  and  ílaod  a  fiege 
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of  the  Toyal  army  for  fome  months.  At  the  reftoration. 
Charles  II.  built  a  fort  between  the  fea  and  the  town,  whicli 
defeñds  the  ,harboüf .  The  inbabitants  carry  on  the  pilchard 
fifliery,  and  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  ftraits  of  Newfóund- 
land*'  /        . 

Plymouth  Is  governcd  by  a  mayor»  aldermen,  rccorder,  and 
town  clerk  :  it  contains,  together  witb  its  fuburbs,  4536 
houfes,  and  43»  194  inbabitants. 

Dartmoutlf)  another  confiderable  town  of  this  county,  fo 
called  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  on  the 
Englifh  Channel ;  is  faid.to  haré  been  formerly  called  Clifton, 
^nd  is  an  antient  corporation  and  a  borough  town.  The  har- 
bour  is  fafe  and  la^ge.  The  merchants  fend  out  veflels  to  New- 
foundland  for  fiíh,  which  they*difpofe  of  ín  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  y  loading  back  with  wine,  fruit,  oiI>  &c.  Dartmouth 
is  efteemed  a  great  nurfcry  of  feamen,  the  fílhery  employing 
near  3000  men,  a  certain  number  of  whom,  the  owners  ate 
oblíged,  by  añ  of  Parliament,  to  feleñ  from  íandmen, 

The  county  returns  two  membcrs  to  Parliament,  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Bamftaple,  Tiverton,  Aíhburton,  Oak- 
hampton,  Totnefs,  Berealfton,  Plympton,  Taviftock,  and  Hóni- 
ton,  return  each  the  like  number,  making  the  whole  repYefenta- 
tion  of  the  county  26  members. 

The  other  confiderable  towns  are  Crediton,  Biddiford,  Top- 
(ham,  Axminfter,  Bampton,  Newton-Abbot,  Lyfton,  Bowe, 
Bradninch,  Brent,  Kingíbridgé,  Dodbrook,  Chudleigh,  Chum- 
leigh,  Cullumpton,  Comb-Martin,  Culliton,  Hartland,  Ha« 
therly,  Holdfworthy,  Ilfracomb,  Modbury,  Morton,  Sidmouth, 
South  Molton,Tórrington,  Chegford,  Sheep  Waíh,  andTeign- 
mouth  or  Tinmouth. 

Before  the  account  of  this  county  is  terminated,  it  is  fit  to 

notice  the  excellent  harbour  of  Torbay,  the  great  réndezvous 

for  the  BritiQi  navy  as  a  defence  againft  wefterly  winds  -,  and 

,  celebrated  for  being  the  place  where  William  III.   landed, 

on  the  6th  November  1688.    The  Eddiflone  rocks  and  light- 

houfe  alfo  clatm  particular  notice.     Thefe  rocks  lying  in  the 

Engliíh  Channél,  nearly  in'the  full  way  from  the  Start  to  the 

Lizard^  and  being  covered  át  flood  tide,  though  dry  at  eb&, 

muft,  without  a  fufficient  beacon,  ever  be  fatal  to  mariners. 

On  the  fummit  of  the  largeft  rock,  therefore,  a  light-houfe  has 

been  crefled.  to  fcrve  as  a  beacon,  or  fignalj  to  avoid  the  dan- 

N    ger.     The  firft  light-houfe  was  ereftcd  in  1696;  and,  afier 

refiftiñg  many  vidíent  ftorms,  was  blown  down  on  the  2'¡úi 

.  November  1703,  whenthe  projeñor,  who  then  happenéd  to  be 

in  it,  and  all  his  attendants,  périfhed.     The  corporation  of  tha 

Trinity^oufe  ere&ed  anotber  in  1709,  and^  to  fupport  the 

«  \  expence, 
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expence^  laíd  a  duty  on  all  veíTels  paffitig;  it  was  biirnt  iñ 
1755,  and  rcbuílt  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  1759  ;  thís  ereílion  wa& 
alió  butnt  in  J770,  andTcbuilt  in  j  774.  The  building,  asnow 
conftruQed,  confifts  of  íbur  rooms,  one  over  thc  otbcr,  and  at 
the  top,  a  gallery  and  lantern,  The  ftone  fioors  are  flat  above 
but  concave  beneath,  and  are  kept  from  preiling  againft  the 
fidcs  oí  the  building,  by  a  chain  let  in  to  the  walls.  Pprtland 
ftone  and  granite  are  united  together  by  a  ftrong  cement,  and 
let  intO' horizontal  fteps  by  dovetails  on  thc  fouth-weft.  The 
ingenious  architeft  difcovered  that  Portland  ftone  was  Itkeljr 
to  be  deftroyed  by  a  marine  animal,  and  as  the  working  ot 
granite  wasvcry  expenfive  and  laborious,  the  extemal  part  onljr 
was  conftruéied  with  this,  and  the  intemal  part  with  the 
ctber.  To  form  a  ftrong  and  broad  bafe,  and  a  ftrong  bulk  of 
mattcr  to  refift  the  waves,  the  foundation  is  one  entire  ft)lid 
mafs  of  ftones  to  the  hcight  of  35  feet,  engrafted  into  each 
other,  and  united  by  every  méans  of  additional  ftfength.  It  is 
about  80  feet  in  height. 

DoRSETSHIRE. 

^  The  prefent  ñame  of  this  county  is  derived  frortí  the  Saxoil 
Douretta,  which  fignifies  a  people  living  by  thc  water  or  fcsí 
fide.  It  is  that  d¡ftri£i  which,  in  the  time  ot  the  Romans,  wa» 
inhabited  by  the  Durotrígcs ;  a  ñame  purely  Britifti,  com* 
poundcd  of  <Dour,  water,  and  Tñg,  an  inhabitant.  It  i^ 
defcribcd  by  five  dlvifións,  namely,  Blandford,  Bridport,  Dor- 
chcfter,  Shafton,  and  SherbornO)  which  contaín  the  foUowing 
hundreds  and  liberty ;  Barrów,  Beer,  Coombfditch,  Hafilor^ 
Pimperne,  Robarrow,  Ruíhmore,  Winfrith,  Beaminfter,  and 
Redhone,  Eggartofi,  Goddcrthqrne,  Whitcchurch,  Canoni* 
corum,  Culliford,  Tree,  George,  Puddle-town,  ToUesford^ 
Uggftfcombc,  Knowlton,  Badbury,  Cogdean,  Cranborne, 
Loofcbarrow,  Sixpenny  Handley>  Upwimbome,  Btownfelly 
Buckiand  and  Sturminfter,  Newton-Caftlc,  Cerne,  Totcombef 
and  Mod-barrow,  Redlane,  Sherbornc,  Whitway,  and  Yet- 
minfter,  and  the  libcrty  of  Giiiingham.  Thefe  includc  t6$ 
pariOies,  9  towns,  i  towníhip,  8  tythings,  i  hamlet,  and  3 
extra-parochial  jurifdi£l;ions.  The  arca  of  the  county  is  com-- 
puted  at  1129  f<iuare  miles,  or  722,560  acres,  and  it  contaias 
22,26a  houfes,  and  115,319  people. 

This  county  is,  for  the  moft  part,  billy ;  the  foil  is  in  general 
íhajlow,  over  a  chalky  bottom,  but  in  fome  of  the  vallies  very 
rich«  The  number  of  ílieep  is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  800,000» 

,  of  which  15,000  are  annuafly  fold  and  fent  out  of  the  county. 
Great  advantages  are  derived  from  the  fliccp,  not  only  from  - 
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the  Retct  and  carcafes,  but  Hkewife  from  the  manare.  The 
ówners  excel  thofe  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  pro* 
vidingf'ewes  to  ycan  at  a  remarkably  carly  feafon,  whicb  fupply 
the  metrópoli»  withfat  lambs.  The  wool  produced  in  this 
county  is  íhort  and  ñne,  of  a  clofe  texture»  and  of  a  quality 
higKly  efteemed  in  the  manufa£ture  of  broad  cloth. 
"  Among  various  articles  of  great  importance  to  the  jgommu* 
nlty  in  the  county  of  Dorfct,  may  be  reckoned  the  coltivatioii 
of  nemp  and  flax^  and  their  manofaflure.  Ii>  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Brídpoit  and  Beaminíler,  all  forts  of  twine,  ftring» 
packthread,  netting,  cordage,  and  ropes,  are  made ;  from  the 
íineft  thread,  ufed  by  fadlers  inítead  of  filk,  to  the  cable,  which 
holds  the  firft  rate  man  of  /war.  Thcfe  commodities,  with  nets, 
fails,  facking)  tarpaulins,  are  of  the  beft  quatity ;  and  of  the 
flax  and  hemp  ufed,  not  more  than  one-third  is  of  BritiíH 
growth;  therefidue  being  imported  raw  from  RuíEa  and 
America. 

No  ores  of  any  kind  have  been  found  xn  thts  county,  ñor 
mines  of  coals ;  but  the  iOand  of  Purbeck  contaíns  ^uarries  of 
excellent  ftone^  It  is  ufed  for  walling,  floors,  fteps,  and  pave- 
ments.  Portland  is  calJed  an  ifland,  but  is  rather  a  peninfuIs^ 
for  though  formerly  furrounded  by  water,  it  is"now  joined  with 
the  main  land  by  what  is  called  the  Chefil  Bank,  which  the 
furge  has  thrown  up.  It  is  fearcely  feven  miles  in  compafs, 
and  but  thinly  inhabitcd;  for  though  it  aflFords  plenty  of  corn 
and  pailtire,  yet  wood  and  coal  are  fo  fcarce,  that  the  inhstbi- 
tants  are  forced  to  dry  the  dung  of  their  black  cattle  for  fue). 
The  ifland  is  rendered  inacceflible  by  high  and  dangerous  rocks» 
cxcept  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  is  defended  by  a  ftrong 
caftle,  built  by  Hcnry  VIII.  called  Portland  Caftie ;  and  ano- 
ther  creéJed  on  the  oppofitc  íhore,  called  Sandford  Caftle. 
Thefe  command  all  íhips  that  come  into  the  road,  whickfor 
its  ftrong  current  fetting  in  from. the  Engliíh  and  Frcnchcoafts» 
is  called  Portland  Race.  Thefe  currents  rendei^it  always  tur- 
bulent ;  and  have  frequ^ntly  driven  veiTels,  not  aware  of  them^ 
to  the  weft  of  Portland,  and  wrecked  them  on  Chefil  Bank ;  on 
the  two  potnts  of  which  are  light-houfes»  to  warn  the  matiner 
of  his  danger. 

About  a  mile  from  Corfe  Caftle^  are  found  large  quantitie» 
of  pipe  clay,  u^ful  to  the  potters  in  StafTordihire  and  other 
places. 

The  moft  confiderablc  town  in  Dorfetlhire  is  Pool,  fituatcd 
on  a  large  bay,  called  Luxford  Lake,  or  Pool  Harbour,  which, 
íncludingaH  its  angles>  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  trade^^chiefly  to  the  Baltic,  Portugal,  New- 
foundland,  America,  Grecnland^  and  Newcaftle.     Near  the 

mouth 
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iBouthof  the  harbour  ¡8  an  oyáer  bank,  and  a  number  of  fmatt 
veíTels  are  employed  during  the  feafoiiiin  conveying  its  produce 
to  the  fattening.beds  in  the  creeks  of  Eflex  and  Kent.  Thia 
place,  from  a  fedge  plat  with  a  few  ñíliing  huts,  arofe  to  be  a 
populous  town,,  very  rich,  artd  adorned  with  handfome  build« 
ings.  Henry  VI.  by  a£t  of  Parliament,  gr^ntcd  to  ic  the  pri- 
vileges  he  bad  taken  frbm  Melcombe,  and  gave  the  mayor  leavc 
to-inclofe  it  with  walls,  which  were  begun  ncxt  the  harbour, 
by  Richard  III.  During  the  civil  wars.  Pool  was  garrifoned  ^^ 
for  the  Parlianaent.  It  was^ereóied  into  a  cóunty  of  itfelf,  by 
charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  governed  by  ^  mayor,  a 
recorder,  aldermen,  a  íheriff»  a  coroner,  a  town  clerk,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  burgeffes.  The  mayor,  who  is  admiral 
within  the  liberty,  is^  chofen  from  among  the  burgeffes :  al  cr 
he  has  paffed  the  chair,  he  is  always  an  alderman ;  and  the  ñrft 
ycar  of  bis  mayoralty,  he  is  fenior  bailiff,  and  a  juftice  of  the 
peace.  From  among  the  aldermen  are  annually  chqfen  threc 
juilices,  the  mayor,  and  recorder,  one  being  of  the  quorum  j 
and  the  eleélion  of  the  freemen  or  burgeffes  muít  be  made  by 
the  mayor,  foitr  aldermen,  and  twenty^four  burgeffes.  Pool 
contains  1059  houfes,  and  4761  inhabitants. 

Weymouth  ¡s  alfo  a  place  deferving  confiderable  noticc.  It 
is  a  fea  port,  íituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  which  feparates 
^  it  from  Melcombe  Regís,  and  the  communication  between  the 
towns  is  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge,  which  is  open  for  the 
admiíüon  of  vcffe Is.  It  is  a  well  frequented  port,  defended  by 
the  two  caftles  of  Sandford  and  Portland.  The  harbour  .  is  a 
tide  harbour,  but  the  road  has  gpod  artchorage  in  four  or  five 
fathom,  Thé  merchants  principally  trade  to  Portugal  and 
Newfoundland.  The  Corporation  is  united  with  that  of  MeU 
.combe  Regis,  and  they  jointly  confift  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
two  bailiffs,  and  an  uncertain  number  of  aldermen.  The  num- 
ber of  houfcs  in  Weymouth  is  714,  that  of  inhabitants  361 7» 
they  are  however  rapidly  increa,fing,  and  in  building  and  im- 
provement  proceed  with  great  fpirit,  efpecially  fince  bis  Ma- 
jeily  and  bis  auguíl  family  have  been  almoíl  annually  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  to  this  placó  for  reíaxation  and  health  during 
the  heats  of  fummcr. 

Two  knights  of  the  íhire  are  returncd  to  Parliament,  and 
two  burgeffes  for  each  of  the  foUowing  towns;  Dorchefter> 
Lyme,  Shaftcíbury,  Pool,  Bridport,  Wareham,  Corfe  Caftle» 
Weymouth,  and  Mekomhe- Regis.  The  other  towns  of  note 
are  Sherborne,  Blandford,  Cranborn,  Bcáminfter,  Abbotíbury, 
Berc,  Everíhot,  Frampton,  MUton  Abby,  Stalbridge,  Stur- 
mínfter,  pcme,  and  Winburn.    The  *chief  rivcrs  are  the  Char^ 
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tibe  Eype,  the  W^y^  thc  Brii,  the  Tromey  thc  Pi<¿í&>  thc  &»rr, 
the  Ailiñf  the  Duliyh^  and  the  Lyddon. 

At  Hcrmitage,  a  vtllagc  about  feven  miles  fouth  of  Sher- 
borne,  is  a  chafm  in  the  earth»  whencc  a  large  plot  of  ground, 
with  trees  and  hedgesi  was  removed  entire  to  the  diilance  o£ 
forty  rods,  by  an  earthquakei  wbich  happened  the  ijtb  of 
January  1585. 

DyRHAM 

Is  ¡n  (hape  triangular»  in  clrcumference  about  107  miles,  in 
área  1040^  or  665,600  acres»  Inftead  of  hundreds,  it  is  divided 
into  fbur  wards,  called  Chefter,  Darlington»  Eaíington,  and 
Stockton  wards  \  and  two  other  diftrifks,  denooiinated  Ifland- 
íhirc  and  Northamíhire :  thefe.contain  256  towníhips,  7  towns^ 
23  parifliesy  4  chapelries,  3  hamlets,  i  liberty,  i  barony, 
I  borough,  and  one  extra-parochial  diftri^.  The  houfes  are 
28,466>  the  inhabitants  i6o>36i. 

This  county  is  one  of  the  moft  mountainous  in  the  kingdom  ^ 
the  hills  are,  in  general,  covcred  with  verdure  to  the  top,  and 
many  of^them  contain  lead  and  iroft  ores,  coals,  limeftone,  frec- 
ftone,  and  marble.  The  eaft  and  north-eaft  parís. of  the  county 
are  particularly  rich  in  coa!  mines,  lyi'ng  in  horijíontal  ílrataj, 
from  three  to  fix  feet  thi^k,  and  extcndkig  many  miles,  Near 
Wolfingham  are  found  beautiful  black  fpotted  marble,  and  thc 
large  grey  mill-ftone  for  grinding  com.  Grind-ftones  are  found 
a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  not  far  from  New- 
caftie :  thefe  form  an  article  of  cxportation  to  molí  parts  of 
the  globe*  There  are  alfo  fevcral  quarries  of  fire  ftone,  immenfc 
quanticies  of  which  are  exported  to  be  ufed  in  ovens,  furnaces» 
&c.  Near  jthe  river  Tees,  the  land  is  rich,  and  is  generally 
fertile  near  the  other  rivers ;  bther  parts  are  not  fo  good.  Thc 
climate  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  harveft  hazardous:  whcat, 
bar  ley,  oats,  and  peas,  are  the  chief  produ¿%ions ;  beans  are 
&ldom  raifed  in  the  wettern  part  of  thc  county. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  tammies,  carpets,  huckaback, 
cotton  in  varlous  forms,  linen,  fail-cloths,  ftockings,  faddlery, 
íalt,  fteel,  glafs,  ropes,  pottery,  iron  works,  iron  founderiesj;, 
copperas,  and  paper. 

It  has  been  alrcady  noticed,  that  Durham  is  thc  only  county 
palatine  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjcQ :  the  royalties  have 
been  much  abridged  by  the  ftatute  27th  Henry  VIH-  5  they 
are  now  the  prerogatives  of  the  biíhop,  and  henee  the  bi{hop« 
rick  and  county  of  Durham  are  equally  ufed  to  deferirse  this 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  The  privileges,  which  are  ftill  re- 
ferved  to  the  bifliop,  are  principally  thefe:  all  writs,  though 
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feturnsiblc  into  thc  kiftg*8  Courts,  are  téfted  ín  thé  ñame 
of  thc  biíhop.  He  is  perpetual  juftice  of  peace  within  hi» 
territories,  as  ís  alfo  hís  temporal  chancéllor.  All  the  officers 
of  thc  courts,  even  the  judges  of  affize  themfelvcs,  have  ftill 
their  ancient  falaries,  of  fomcthing  analogous^  from  the 
bifhop,  and  all  the.ílanding  officers  of  the  courts'are  confti- 
tuted  by  his  patents.  When  he  comes  ín  perfon  to  any  of. 
the  courts  of  judicature,  he  fits  chtef  in  them,  thofe  of  affize 
not  exceptedv  and  even  when  judgment  of  blood  is  given, 
though  the  canons  forbid  any  clergyman  to  be  prefent,  the 
biíhops  of  Durham  did>  and  may  fit  in  their  purple  robes  on 
rhe  fentence  of  dcath.  All  <iues,  amercements,  and  forfeited 
f  ccognizances  in  the  courts  of  thc  palatinate,  and  all  deodands, 
belong  to  the  biíhop^  If  any  forfeits  are  made^  either  of  war, 
or  by  trcafon,  óutlawry,  or  felonyi  even  though  the  foil  be  the 
kjng's,  they  fall  to  the  biíhop  here,  as  to  the  king  in  other 
places.  All, the  tenures  of  land  origínate  from  the  biíhop,  a» 
'  lord  paramount  in  chlef.  Henee  he  grants  charters  for  erefting 
boroughs  and  incórporations,  markets  and  fairs;  inclofing 
forcfts,  chaces,  and  warrens  j  licences  to  embattle  caftles,  build 
¿hapels,  found  chantries  and  hofpitals,  and  difpenfations  with 
the  ftatute  of  mort-main.  All  inclofed  eftates,  as  well  as  moors, 
ór  waftes,  to  which  notitle  can  be  niakle,  efcheat  ío  him.  He 
grants  thc  cuftody  of  ideots  ¿nd  lunatics,  and  had  the  cuftody 
of  minors,  while  the  cuftom  of  wards  and  liveríes  fubfifted. 
Befides  the  dependance  of  Icafehold  or  copyhold  tenants  on  him, 
if  any  freeholders  alienated  their  land  without  his  licence,  thcy 
were  obliged  to  fue  out  his  patent  of  pardon  j  and  all  money 
paid  for  fach  licences  belongs  to  him.  In  the  article  of  mili--: 
táry  power,  the  biíhop  of  Durham  had  anciently  his  thancgry 
and  afterwardí  his  barons,  who  held  of  him  by  knight's  fervice, 
as  the  reít  of  the  hailwerk  folk  held  of  them  by  inferior  tenures. 
On  alarms  he  convened  them  as  a  parliament,  with  advice  to 
aíliíl  with  their  perfon,  dependents,  and  money,  for  the  public 
fcn-ice,  at  homc  and-  abroad,  and  all  levies  of  men  or  money 
wére  made  by  thebiíHop's  commííTion,  or  by  writs  in  his  ñame, 
out  of  the  ehnnccry  ^t  Durham  )  foj  he  had  power  both  to 
coin  money  and  levy  taxes,  and  raife  and  arm  foldiers  in  the 
Kíhoprick,  froni  fixteen  to  íixty  yeafs  oíd.  But  now  the  militia 
óf  i-l^is  county  has  been  long  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  rcíl 
óf  the  kingdom,  under  the  lord  lieutenant.  The  only  diííérencé 
ílerc  is,  that  that  oíBcé  has  general! y,  though  not  always,  been 
borne  by  the  biíhop.  The  adíniralty  jurifdiíiion  in  thls  county 
belongs  alfo  to  tÜc  biíhop,  who  holds  the  proper  courts  by  hid 
j^dgesy  and  appoints  by4ii5  patents  a  vice-admiral,  regiíler,  and 
•    '  *  7  '  -maríhal. 
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matihal,  or  water4)ailifi>  and  bther  ofBcers^  and  ha8\3ll  th^ 
privileges,  forfeitures,  and  profíts,  inoident  to  this  power,  as 
royal  fiflies»  fea-wrecks»  and  duties  for  íhips  arríving  in  Kíb 

pCfTtS. 

The  cíty  of  Duiliami  thc  capital  of  thc  county,  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  namei  is  fituated  on  feven  hills,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  others  more  lofty :  ¡t  has  been  whimfically  compared 
to  a  crab,  the  body  being  reprefentcd  by  the  centre  of  tlie  to>w;nt 
the  cathedral)  &c..and  the  claws,  .by  the  feveral  ftreets  branch* 
ing  every  way.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  and  interfeñed  by  the 
rivcr  Wear,  This  city  is  generally  faid  to  háve  beenfourtded 
in  the  year  99;,  when  the  monks  of  Landisfarne  topk  refugia 
from  the  Danés,  and  brought  with  them  the  relies  oí  St.  Cuth* 
bert.    The  cathedral  is  a  grand  Gotbic  building,- 

The  city  was  govemed  under  a  charter,  ptocured  by  biíhop 
Crew,  of  Charles  11.  by  la  aldermen»  a  recorder,!!  comirlofi- 
councilj  a  town  clerk^  and  other  officers,  who  could  hoW  a  coun-» 
leet  and  ^ourt-baron  within  the  city,  in  the  ñamé  of  the  bifliop^ 
for  the  time  being ;  but  the  corporation  having  been  gúilty  of 
many  mal-pradices,  the  city  was  feveral  years  without  a  mayor, 
and  the  power  of  de(kion  waS  loft.  A  new  charter  was 
rcpe^atedly  applied  for,  but  not  obtáined  till  the  year  177 S,  y^tn 
Do£t:or£gerton,thethenbi(hopjterminatedthediíjputes  which  had 
prevailed  with  refpeft  to  the  principies  on  which  it  íhould  h€i 
íoUnded.The  city  contains  I054  houfes,  and  7530  inhabitiintSj 

Sunderland  is  a  contiderable  town,  fituated  át  the  mottth  oí 
the  Wear,  where  it  runa  into  the  Germán  fea.  The  barbo»? 
being  too  (hallow  for  large  véílels,  they  are  obliged  to  take  iiK 
théir  loadings  in  the  open  road,  though  many  attennpt^  bflve 
been  made  to  remedy  the  evih  Sundetlasid  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  coal  tradc,  and  by  its  falt  pans^  which,  with 
the  number  of  íhips  employed  in  carrying  coal$,  falt,  glafs,  and'' 
other  merchandize,  to  divers  parts  ¿f  thc  kingdom,  as  well  z$ 
abroad,  make  it  a  fine  nurfery  of  feamen»  Its  inhabitants  ar4 
12,412,  the  houfes  1379. 

^  The  other  towns  of  note  in  the  county  are  Stockton,  Bamard'i 
Caftle,  Darlington,  Stanhope,  Hartlepool,  Biihops  Aucklandj 
Wolfinghartí,  and  Sedgefíekl.  The  county  and  city  fend  two 
members  each  to  parliáment. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Durham  are  the  Teest  the  Tynei  thi 
Dcrwenty  xht  Shan,  and  the  Uceare.  Thefe  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  the  county,  by  the  advantages  of  navigation,  and  by 
the  íupply  of  excellent  fiíh,  particularly  falmon.  fn  the  chañnel 
of  the  Weare,  a  little  below  Branfpeth,  a  village  near  Durhaím, 
are  many  large  ftones,  which  tire  nevet  covored  but  when  that 
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"tiver  overflóws';  and  ovcr  whkh,  if  water  is  ponrcd,  xt  wfll  iit 
ft  Ihort  time  become  brackíih  j  and  at  Saltwater  Haugb»  not  fai 
diftant,  is  a  fak  fpring  in  thc  míddle  of  the  Weare,  which  is 
beft  perceived  in  fummer,  when  the  water  of  the  river  being 
íow,  it  is  fecn  bubbljng  up.  This  fpring  tinges  alí  the  ftones 
near  It  with  red ;  and  the  water,  when  boí'kd,  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  bay  falt,  though  not  fo  palatable  as  common  falt. 
Large  quatititiea  are  alfo  nianufa¿hired  in  pans  at  South  Sfaields, 
whence  it  is  fent  to  fupply  the  capital,  and  tbe  imermediate 
country. 

Neíham,  a  villagc  on  the  Tees,  fouth-eaft  of  Darlington,  and 
in  thc  road  from  London  to  Durham,  is  remarkable  for  a  ford 
over  the  river,  wherc  the  bifhop,  at  his  firft  coming  to  ^ke 
poflcflion  of  his  fce,  is  met  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sockburn,  a;  village  foüth-eaft 
of  Niefham,  upon  the  fame  river,  advances  into  the  middle  of 
the  ftream,  and  prefents  him  with  a  faolchion,  as  an  emWem 
of  his  temporal  power,  which  the  biihop  retums,  and  thcn  con* 
tinues  his  route.  • 

ESSEX. 

This  county,  called  by  the  Saxons  Eaft-Deaxa  and  Eaft- 
Dexfcire,  and  by  the  Normans  Exfefla,  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes,  wfaom  Csefar  reprefents 
as  the  moft  warlike  people  in  the  iiland.  It  is  a  fort  of 
peninfula,  being  waíhed  on  the  eaft  by  the  Germrji  Ocean ;  on 
thc  north  by  the  Stour ;  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  Lea  and 
Stort ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames.  It  is  in  length,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  vather  more  tnan  íixty  miles,  from  foiíth  to  north 
about  fifty,  and  in  circumference  about  140;  its  arca  is  com- 
puted  at  1525  miles,  or  976,000  acres.  The'hundreds  are 
nineteen ;  namely,  Bamftaple,  Becontree,  Chaíibrd,  CKelmsford, 
Claveríng,  Dangie,  Dunmow,  Freíhwell,  Harlow,  Hinckford, 
Lexden,  Ongar,  Rochford,  Tendring,  Thurftable,  Uttlerford, 
Waltham,  Winftree,  and  Witham.  Thefe  contain  370  parilhcs, 
17  hamlets,  14  towns,  1 1  towníhips,  7  wards,  and  4  villages ; 
the  houfes  are  39,398,  the  people  216,437. 

Except  towards  the  fouth-weft,  the  air  of  Eficx  Is'  generally 
healthy:  this  quarter,  called  emphatically  the  Hundreds  of 
Eílex,  is  reprefented  as  highly  prejudicial  and  unwholcfome, 
particularly  fubjeéling  the  inhabitants  to  intermitting  fevers  f 
bot  eren  this  part  has  been  much  meliorated  by  care  and  good 
huíbandry. 

Confidcrable  manufañures  of  ferges,  bai2es,  and  othcr 
woollen9>  are  eftabliíhed  in  leveral  towns  and  villages,  particu^* 
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larly  ín  Cólcheftcr,  and  ¡ts  vicinity,  The  principal  produAions 
of  the  county  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beaus,  peas»  flax,  hemp, 
coriander  feeds,  caraway  feeds,  potatoes,  teazles  for  thc  woollcn 
xnanufadures,  rape,  muftard»  and  cole-feed  ;  all  which  ñnd  a 
ready  market  in  London.  Towards  the  weft^  on  the  borders 
of  Henfordíhire  and  Middlefex,  are  large  dairy  famis,  celebrated 
for  the  gcodnefs  of  the  butter,  particularly  that  which  is  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epping.  On  the  fouth  (ide  of  the 
county,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  are  extenfive  falt^maríheSf 
and  other  low  lands,  into  which  horfes  and  cattie  axe  put  to 
graze,  and  large  herds  of  íheep  andoxen  are  reared  and  fattened 
fer  the  Londou  market.  Saffiron  Í8  cultiyated  principally  in  the 
north-weít  part  of  the  county,  towards  Cambridge,  particularly 
ahout  Saffron-Walden,  whence  its  ñame.  EStx  contains  a 
good  íhstre  of  woodland,  and  the  rivers  are  well  ílocked  with 

The  towns  are  Colcheíler,  Harwich,  Malden,  Chdmsford, 
Saffiron- Walden,  Kumford,  Brentwood,  Ingateílone,  Witham» 
Maningtree,  Hedingham,  Halftcad,  Bráiintrce,  Epping,  Waltham, 
Bocking,  Dunmow,  Qngar,  Grcys,  Thurrock,  Coggeihall, 
Dedam,  Billericay,  Rochford,  Lea,  and  Hatfield-Broadoak. 

Thc  county,  and  the  towns  of  Colchefter,  Harwich,  and 
Malden,  return  two  meitibers  each  to  parllament. 

Colchefter,  fituated  on  the  river  Coln,  ¡s  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  a  Román  ftatlon,  called  Colonia,  and 
the  fuppofed  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of  the  emperor 
Conftantine.  Its  caftie  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Edward, 
thc  fon  of  Alfred ;  and  the  walls  and  edifices  of  the  town 
ftill  bear  marks  of  the  honourable  refiilance  made  by  the  inha- 
bitants  to  the  fucccfsful  rebels  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  Thc 
Corporation  coníifts  of  *  a  mayor,  high  lleward^  a  recorder,  or 
his  deputy,  1 1  aldermen,  a  chamberlaln,  a  town  clerk,  eigh* 
teen  afliílants,  and  eíghtecn  common*counciU  The  mayor  and 
aldcrmén,  for  the  time  being,  with  48  guardians,  are  alfo  a 
Corporation  for  the  bencfit  of  the  poor.  It  contains  1997  houfeSf 
and  11,526  inhabitants. 

Harwich  is  lefs  populous,  contaíning  only  493  dwellings» 
and  2761  people.  Being  the  chief  port  for  packets  to  HoUand, 
it  is  a  place  of  eonfiderable  trade,  and  many  vcflels  are  cmployed 
in  the  North-fca  fiíhery ;  and  the  harbour,  independent  of  thc 
bay,  is  fafe  and  convenient.  Here  is  a  very  good  dock-yard  for 
building  íhips,  and  ampie  accommodations  for  fea-bathing,  both 
hot  and  cold. 

Malden,  fituated  on  the  rivcr  Blackwater,  called  alfo  Malden- 
wUtT,  is  ?  town  of  confiderable  trade,  and  a  convenient  havea 
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for  íhips,  It8  faoufeg  are  454,  the  mhabitants  2358-  The  cor* 
ppration  confifts  of  2  bailiffs,  8  aldcrmen,  a  fteward,  rccorder, 
and  j8  capital  burgefles.  It  is  a  libcrty  within  itfelf ;  incorpo- 
ratcd  I  Philip  and  Mary,  1554.  The  cuftom  of  Borough  Eng- 
lUh  Í8  feept  up  herc,  by  which  the  youngeft  fon,  and  not  the 
eldeft,  fucceeds  to  the  burgagc-tencment,  on  the  death  of  his 
father.. 

The  chief  rivere  are  the  Thamesj  the  Sibur^  the  Lea^  the 
Stortj  the  Chalmer^  the  Blackvjater^  the  Coln^  the  Crauch^  and 
die  Rodiug, 

EíTcx  has  furniíhed  copious  fubjefts  of  inquiry  and  difeuf*» 
fion  to  the  antiquaríes.  Befides  thofe  of  Román  origin,  which 
are  numeroust  the  principal  curiofities  of  the  county  are,  a 
petrifying  fpring  at  Beacon  Hill,  and  Harwich|  and  the  cuf* 
tom  of  Donmow,  which  rewards  nuptial  attachment  preferred 
invioiate  in  a¿):,  word,  and  thought^  for  a  year  and  a  day,  with 
9Í  fiitch  of  bacon. 

Flintshire 

Is  a  county  of  North  Wales,  diridcd  'into  two  fcparate  por^ 
tions ;  the  onc,  properly  in  Wales,  is  about  27  miles  ip^length, 
and  from  7  to  10  broad  \  the  other,  in  no  wife  united  with  it, 
lying  between  Cbeíhire,  Shropíhirc,  and  Denbighíhire,  is  8 
iniles  long,  and  6  broad.  It  is  computed  to  contain  in  the 
whole  309  fquare  miles,  or  197,760  acres.  It  is  divided  into 
5  hundrcíjs,  namely  Colelhill,  Maylor,  Mold,  Preftatyn,  and 
Rhyddlan,  which  form  23  pariflies,  15  townfliips,  i  town,  and 
I  cnapelry;  the  houfes  are  7779»  the  inhabitants  39,622. 

The  county  is  mountainous,  intermixcd  with  vallies;  the 
hills  are  gencrally  barren,  but  abound  with  lead  ore,  calamine» 
limeftone,  and  coals ;  the  vallies  are  fertile,  and  produce  botb 
corn  and  hay,  the  feparatcd  part  is  moftly  a  levcl  country. 

Two  members  are  returned  to  Parliament ;  one  knight  of  the 
fliire,  and  one  burgefs  for  the  towil  of  Flint. 

This  town  givcs  its  ñame  to  the  county,  but  in  the  eleAion 
of  a.  member  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  boroughs  of 
Rhyddian,  Overton,  Cacrives,  and  Caergoerly,  have  votes. 

St.  Afaph,  the  ancient  epifcopal  fee,  is  alfo  in  this  countyt 
.  but  a  place  of  fmall  note  or  population. 

The  largeft  town  is  Holywell,  which  contains  1 146  houfes» 
and  5567  inhabitants.  It  derives  its  ñame  from  a  fpring  in 
the  ncighbourhood,  which,  according  to  popiOi  legends,  rofc 
míraculoufly  iri'  memory  of  St.  Winifrid,  a  Chriftian  virgin, 
raviíhed  and  behéaded  in  this  place  bv  a  Pagan  tyrant.  T&í 
fpring  is  commonly  callcd  St.  Winifrid  s  Well,  to  which  many 
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miracuiotts  cures  have  been  afcñbed  by  monkílh  wrkcn.  It 
iíTues  out  of  a  rock  of  free  (loncj  where  the  monks  of  ^aGngu. 
werk,  in  the  neíghbourhood,  cut  óut  a  neat  chapel,  and  over  tKp 
well  built  a  fmall  church,  with  St.  Winifrid's  ftoryt  and  her 
-  pretended  reíloration  to  Ufe  by  St.  Beuno,  painted  on  the  ghh 
Windows  of  the  chancel  i  this  church  falling  to  dei:ay>  was 
rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  is  ilill  ftanding,  It  is 
fupported  upon  done  pillars,  which  furround  the  well,  and  is 
now  converted  to  a  fchool :  the  well  is  floored  with  ftonei  and 
the  water  iíTues  out  with  fuch  a  rapíd  ftream,  as  to  tum  feveral 
milis  at  a  very  fmall  diílance  from  the  fountain. 

GLAMORGANSHIQ.E 

Is  48  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  27  from  north  to  foudí, 
the  circumference  1 1 6  miles,  and  the  área  822  miles,  or  526,089 
acres.  The  hundreds  are  ten,  Caerphilly,  Cowbridge,  Dinas- 
Powis,  Kibbor,  Llangwelack,  Miíkin,  Neath,  Newcaftle,  Og- 
more,  andSwanfea;  thefe  are  diftributed  into  iiapariüics,  51 
hamlets,  3  towns,  and  i  extra-parochial  place,  and  contain 
14,762  houfcs,  and  715525  inhabitants. 

On  the  north  and  north-eaft  fides  it»is  ycry  mountainous,  the 
foil  of  the  hiljs  extremely  varLed.  In  fome  parts  they  are  niere 
rocks,  in  others  full  of  coal  and  iron.  The  furface  over  thefe 
mines  afFords  pafture  for  íheep,  which  produce  plenty  of  finp 
wool.  Corn  grows  principally  on  the  fputh  íide  of  the  moun- 
tains,  in  a  fpacious  vale,  or  plain,  open  to  the  fea.  Flenty  of 
coal,  and  conveniency  of  exportation,  h^ve  facilitated  the  ella* 
bliíhment  of  a  large  copper  work  at  Sv^nfea, 

Two  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  from  Glamorgan- 
(hire,  one  for  the  county,  the  other  for  the  to^n  of  Cardiff, 
for  whom  the  burgeíies  of  Cowbridge,  Swanfea,  Locher,  Aber- 
avon,  KenfifF,  Neath,  and  LlantriíTent  alfo  vote. 

CardifF,  which  derives  its  appellation  from  its  fiturópn  on 
the  ríver  TafF,  about  three  miles  from  the  Scyem,  is  faid  to  have 
been  built  in  the  year  1080.  Jt  is  inclofed  by  a  wall  with  fpur 
gstes,  and  a  ftrong  ftately  caftle,  tlie  conftable  of  which  is 
•Iways  the  fíríl  magiílrate  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Briílol,  and  export  a  gr^at  quantity 
of  ^aft  and  wrought  iron  to  London  and  other  places.  Tliis 
leing  the  county  town,  a  court  of  record  is  held  ^very  fprtnigHt» 
in  which  the  bailiflFs,  who  are  alfo  juilices  pf  tlie  peace>  are  the 
onlyjudges.  The  corporation  cpnfifts  of  a  'mayor,  whpa  as 
chief  magiílrate,  is  conllable  of  the  ca.ftle,  12  aldermen,  2  h^i" 
]i0^,  who  are  annuaily  chofen  ffom  ampng  the  aldermen,  and 
J2  eommpn  gouncilnien.      Curthpfe^  eld^ft  Í9n  o|  William 
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/the  Conqucror,  was  íroprifoncd  in  the  caftle  by  hi$  brotlierj 
who  deprived  him  of  his  eyes,  as  well  as  all  hcípes  of  the 
crowi). 

The  moft  confidcrablc  town  in  the  county  fe  Swanfea,  which 
is  fituated  on  a  bay  in  the  BriftoT  ehahne],  to  which  ít  givcs 
namei  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivcr  Tawy,  for  which  reafon  it  is 
called  AbcT-Tau.  Tlic  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confidcrablc  tradc 
in  coals  and  pottery,  and  fmelt  copper  and  Icad  ores*  It  has 
1203  houfes,  and  6099  inhabitants. 

Glamorganlhirc  alfo  contains  the  fmall  city  of  Llandaff,  which 
has  a  cathedral,  but  no  markct.  The  principal  rivcrs  are  the 
Tave^  the  Neaib^  the  Taw^  the  O/more^  and  the  Rhymney,  , 

This  county  pofleíTes  a  ftupendous  antiquity  in  the  caílle  of 
Caerphilly,  built  at  an  uncertain  period,  and  now  in  ruins.  It 
ftands  in  a  mooriíh  bottom^  near  the  river  Rhymney,  and  has 
been  deemed  larger  than  any  caftlc  in  England,  except  that  of 
Windfor,  Amidft  the  many  picccs  which  compofc  this  hugc 
pile  of  ruins,  is  a  largc  towcr  towards  the  caft  end,  between 
70  and  80  feet  high,  with  a  vaft  fiíTurc  from  the  top  almoft  to 
íhe  middle,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two'  feparate  leaning 
parts»  each  (ide  hanging  at  the  fummit  ten  f^et  and  a  half  over 
its  bafe.  In  this  manner,  apparently  threatening  immediate 
ruin,  ¡t  has  continued  to  recline  fo^  many  ages  \  ñor  does  xt 
appear  from  hiílory,  or  tradition,  how,  or  when  the  rcnt  firft 
happened.  The  hall,  or,  as  fome  think  it,  the  chape],  isabout 
70  feet  long,  34broad|  and  17  high. 

Gloücesteushiue. 

The  Icngth  of  this  county  from  north-caft  to  fouth-wcft  ¡s  6$ 
miles,  and  the  breadth  from  ao  to  30  \  the  circumferencc  is 
about  155  miles,  the  contents  óf  the  área  1 122  miles,  or  718,080 
acres.  Gloucefteríhire  is  divided  into  28  hundi^ds,  called 
Bcrklcy,  Bifley,  Blidefloc,  Botloc,  Bradley,  St.  Briavells,  Bright- 
wpIUBarrow,  Cheltenham,  Cleeve,  Crowthorne  and  Mincly, 
Deerhutft,  Dudilone  and  King's  Barton,  Grumbald*s  Aíh,  Hen- 
bury,  Kiftfgate,  Duchy  of  Lancailer,  Langley  and  Swinélhead, 
Longtrces,  Puckle  Church,  Rapfgate,  Slaughter,  Tewkíbury, 
Thornbury,  Tibaldftone,  Weftbury,  Wcftminftcr,  and  Whit- 
ftonc}  thefe  include  328  pariíhes,  41  hamlets,  33  tythings^  14 
towníhips,  7  towns,  6  extra-parocliial  iurifdiÁions»  án<t  3  vit 
lages;  thehoufes  are  48,172,  the  inhabitants  250,809. 

It  is  ufual  to  divide  this  county  into  three  diftríéls :  the  eaftem, 
bordering  upon  Waiwickíhire,  Oxfordíhire^  and  Berkíhire,  is 
called  Cottfwould  •,  the  middle,  the  Vale  of  Glouccfterj  and  the 
triangular  part,  incliided  between  the  Wye,  the  Severn^  and  a 
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fimll  ríver  callcd  the  Leden,  iscalkdthc  FoTcft  of  Dean.  The 
vale  of  Glouceftcr  manifeftiy  dcrivcd  its  ñame  from  its  fituatíon, 
and  the  foreft  was  probably  cailed  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  from 
the  princijpal  town  in  the  diftriíl ;  fomc  havc  fuppofcd  the 
word  Dean  to  be  a  corruption  of  Arden,  a  ñame  ufed  both 
by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  to  fignify  a  wood. 

The  íoil  and  cultivatlon  of  Gloucefterfhire  vary  in  different 
parts»  On  the  Cottfwould  hills  the  land  is  in  general  !oan\y, 
with  (Iones;  the  earth  (hallo w,  havlng  beneath  ic  a  kind  of 
limeftone.  About  Fairford  and  Cirencefter,  the  foil  is  richer 
and  dceper,  and  grcat  quantities  of  iheep  are  fed,  which  wcre 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  finenefs  oí  their  wool,  and  the 
fmaüneís  of  their  fleece*  This  breed  of  íheep  has  been 
changed  for  a  larger,  which  produce  coarfer  woo!.  The  vale 
of  Berkley,  an  extenfive  and  fertile  plain,  ly}ng  on  both  fides 
of  the  Severn,  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  cheefe.  The  vale 
about  the  city  of  GlouCeftcr  is  good  meadow  and  pafture 
land.  The  foreft  of  Dean  was  formerly  celebrated  for  íhip 
timber ;  a  fmall  part  only  is  left,  but  pains  are  taken  for  its 
.prefervation.  The  woollen  manufaílure  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  cxtent  at  Durfley,  Stroud,  Wotton  Underedge,  Faio- 
fwick,  Minchin,  Hampton, .  and  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Mines  of  coal  abound  in  Kingfwood,  and  the  neighbourhooA 
of  Briftol,  and  mines  of  iron  in  the  foreft  of  Dean.  Great 
quatities  of  cyder  are  made  in  the  vUlages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  a  icind  of  which,  cailed  ftyre,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the 
weftern  banks  of  that  river. 

The  parliamentary  reprefentation  of  this  county  is  com- 
pofed  of  8  mepbers ;  2  knights  of  the  íhire,  2  citizens  for 
Gloucefter,  and  2  burgeíTes,  each  for  Cirencefter  and  Tewkct 
bury.  Briftol  is  in  áll  other  refpefts  confidered  as  forming  a 
part  of  Gloucefteríhire,  but  the  return  of  its  members  to  par* 
liament  is  made  by  the  íherifF  of  Somerfetíhire.       * 

Gloucífter  was  callcd  by  the  ancient  Britons  Caerglow,  the 
fair  city,  from  its  fine  fítuation  and  beautiful  buildings.  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  Román  ftation,  and  always  a  place  of 
•confiderable  note.  Several  Engliíh  kings  kept  their  chríftmas 
at  this  city.  King  John,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  made  it 
a  borough  town,  and  Henry  III.  made  it  a  corporation.  In 
X272,  Edward  I.  held  here  a  parliament,  in  which  fome  ufeful 
laws  were  made,  now  cailed  the  ftatutes  of  Gloucefter. 
Riciiard  II.  held'alfo  here  a  parliament;  and  Richard  IlL, 
in  confequence  of  bearing  the  title  of  duke  of  Gloucefter,  be- 
fore  heobtained  the  crown,  added  the  two  adjacent  hundreds 
cf  Dudfton  and  Kings  Barton  to  it,  gave  it  his  fword  and  cap 
^f  mainteitanee^  and  made  it  a  couqty  of  itfelf,  by  the  ñame 
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fof  thc  Gúvmty  of  thc  city  of  Glouccftcr  i  but,  aftcar  thc  rc- 
ftoratbn,  thc  hundrcds  wcrc  taken  away  by  aél  of  parliament^ 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  razed»  to  puniíh  the  tnhabitants  for 
Ifaotling  the  gates,  m  1643,  againft  Charles  I.  The  city  ha4 
thcn  ehx^n  pariíh  churchcs  j  biK  fix  being  demoliíhed  in  1643, 
there  only  remained  fiye»  and  the  cathedral.  In  1672»  the  in* 
babttants  refigned  their  chartcr  to  Charles  II. ;  he  granted  them 
another  ¡n  the  24th  of  his  reign,  by  which  Gloucefter  was  made 
11  city  and  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  fteward,  mayor,  1 2 
aldermen,  a  rc<:ordcr,  two  íheriffs,  26  common  councii  men, 
a  town  cle^ky  a  fword  bearer,  and  4  ferjeants  at  mace.  For 
rcgulating  the  trade  of  the  city,  there  are  í2  companies, 
whofe  mafters,  in  their  gowna,  att^nd  the  mayor,  on  alt 
public  occafions.  The  city  contains  4  principal  ftrects,  befidc$ 
íevcral  fmaller,  well  paved,  and  in  general  weilbuilt.  The  trade 
i%  conCderable  on  account  of  thc  Scvern»  Befides  cburches 
hf  thc  eftablHhcd  religión,  there  are  places  of  woríhip  for  dif- 
ienters,  and  quakers,  with  feveral  charity  fchools,  and  a 
cpunty  infirmary.  It  contains  1638  houfes,  and  7579  in*» 
Jiabitants. 

'  (Qrencefter  is  thought  to  be  the  oldeft,  and  to  have  been 
jáie  largeft  town  in  the  county.  It  was  the  fcenc  of  many 
remarkable  crents  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons, 
and  the  Saxons,  and  during  the  hoftilities  between  the  crown  , 
and  the  barons  in  the  reign.of  Henry  IH.,  and  the  civil  wara 
in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.  In  thofe  confliéis  it  fuiFered 
feverely  ;  the  walls  wererazed,  and  of  tbree  churches-only  one 
remains  :  it  had  alfo  formerly  an  abbey,  theabbot  of  which 
•was  mitred.  The  tradp  is  ftiU  flourifeing,  and  it  contains  8155 
Jioufes,  and  4130  people.  , 

Tewkeíbury  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  thc  Severn  and  the 
Avon,  on  thc  borders  of  Worcefteríhire,  befides  which,  two 
other  fmaí  rivers  run  through  the  town  and  join  the  Severn. 
üje  govemment  is  vefted  in  24  burgeffes,  from  •  bom  are 
chofen  annually  two  bailiíFs,  who  are  the  ruling  magiftrates, 
and  have  jurifdi¿lion  within  the  borough,  exclufive  of  the  juf- 
tices  of  peace  fór  the  county.  Tewkeíbury  was  forn^rly  re- 
cowned  for  its  muftardy  which  was  made  into  balls  and  ex- 
ported  i  its  chief  trade  is  now  in  woollen  cloth^  and  bofe.  '  It 
gives  its  ñame  to  thc  decifive  conflid  between  the  houfes  of 
.York  and  Lancafter,  in  which  the  formcr  gained  a  grcat 
viílory,  and  their  princes,  with  favage  vindidivenefs,  murdered 
in  the  bloom  of  lifcvthe  hopeful  fon  of  their  rival  Henry  VI. 
Tewkeíbury  has  bridges  over  thrce  of  thc  four  rivers  .that  run 
by  it,  and  ks  church  is  a  fpacious  ftrufture,  with  two  hand«- 
fomc  tturrets  ^tcach  end^  and. .a.  ftately  tower^  alfo  adornad 
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iwth  torréis.  The  coinmunion  tabte  confifts  of  one  entkc 
{»ece  of  marble,  thirteen  feet,  eight  inches  long,  and  thtee  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  in  the  middle  of  the  >choin  It  is  adomed 
wth  a  number  of  funeral  monument$,  pairticularly  of  fevcral 
of  the  caris  of  Gloucefter  and  Warwick,  prince  Edward,  the 
fon  of  Hcnry  VI.,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  one  of  his  af- 
fai&ns.  In  this  town  are  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  dííTenters^ 
a  frce  fchool,  an  hofpital  for  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  poor 
people,  and  a  reader,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  ten  poor  widows. 
Tewkcíbury  contains  887  dwellings,  and  4199  people. 

Briftol,  a  xity  and  county  in  itfelf,  is'  fituated  partly  in 
Gloitceftcríhire  and  partly  in  Somerfetíhíre,  and,  as  already 
has  becn  mentioned,  the  retum  of  its  members  is  made  by  the 
íherifF  of  the  latter  county  5  but  as  the  larger  and  better  por- 
tion  of  it  ftands  in  Gloucefteríhire,  and  as  it  i$  claíTed  in  that 
county,  in  the  retums  made  purfuant  to  the  zGt  paffed  in  the 
41  ft  year  of  king  George  IIl.,  for  taking  an  account  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  alfo  in  this  work  placed  in 
the  fame  fituation. 

Briftol  is  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aron  and 
írome,  which  when  blendéd  are  diftinguííhed  by  the  ñame  of 
Avon  only.  This  ftream  is  navigable  for  large  and  heavy 
íhips,  till  it  joins  the  Sevem  at  King*s  Road,  there  knowh'by 
the  ñame  of  the  Briftol  ChanncL  The  govemment  of  the  city 
is  adminiftered  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  a  (heriíFs,  48  common- 
council  men,  a  recorder,  and  a  town  clerk.  As  it  is  a  county 
of  itfelf,  one  of  the  judgcs  comes  every  year  to  Briftol  and  holds 
an  aflize  ;  in  the  autumn  another  aífize  is  held  by  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter 
whereby  every  ínan  who  marries  a  daughter  of  a  citízen  of 
Briftol  íjccomes  free  of  the  city.  The  merchants  tradé  with 
more  independance  on  London,  than  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  Their  Weft  India  íhips  fail  and  arrive  in  fieets« 
They  have  large  commerce  with  Ireland,  Holland,  Hámburgh» 
Norway,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  America,  and  fend  íhips  to 
Newfoundland,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  quay  is  eftecm- 
ed  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe,  and  on  the  bank^  of  the  river 
are  feveral  dock  yards  for  buUding  and  repairing  íhips.  Bufi<- 
nefs  of  almoft  all  kinds  is  carried.  on,  and  capital  works 
eftabliíhed,  as  large  brafs  works,  forgcs  forfmelting  copperj  iron 
founderies,  where  cannon  are  caft  and  bored  ;  lead  works,  in 
which  the  lead  is  fmelted  from  the  ore»  caft  into  íheets,  and 
milled;  n^anufadlrorlcs  of  white  and  red  lead  and  lead  íhot; 
a  great  number  of  fugar-houfes,  turpentine,  fulphur  and 
vitriol  works,  andof  chiua^  wooUen  ftufis>  brpad  QlQtkj  fail  clcth, 
lace^  filk,  and  cotton« 

Among 
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Among  thc  confpicuous  pnblic  buildings  may  be  reckone^  tfae 
excbange  in  Cüorn  Street;  thecouncü  boufe,  guildha]],  cuf» 
tom  boufe»  feveral  halls  of  companies»  as  of  merchants^  coopers^ 
and  xnerchant  taylors»  public  library,  and  infirmary.  Briftol 
was  creAed  iiito  a  biíhoprick  by  Hcnry  VIH.  It  contains  17 
pariíbes>  and,  befídes  the  cathedral,  17  churches,  and  5 
chapéis  within  the  city»  and  2  churches  and  I  chapel  in  the 
fuburbs;  in  ail,  2Ó  of  the  eítabliíhed  religión,  and  15  places  of 
vt>ríbip  for  other  perfuafions.  The  hofpitals  and  charitable 
foundations  are  more  tban  twenty. 

Tbe  hot  well  celebrated  for  its  medical  virtues,  i$  about  a 
mile  and.  a  half  weft  from  the  city,  ctofe  by  the  Avon,  in  thc 
county  of  Glouceiler,  at.  the  bottom  of  a  ftupendous  hUI,  called 
St.  Vincent's  Rock,  out  of  which  the  fpring  ¡íTues,  and  Í8  de- 
fended by  a  thick  wall,  toprevcnt  its  being  mjured  by  thc  ride. 
Briílol  with  the  ^ircumjacent  demcfnes»  including  Clifton,  and 
fosne  other  places  which  form  the  hundred  of  Barton  Regís» 
crontalns  10,896  houfes,  and  63,645  peoplcu 

The  other  great  towns  of  Glouceíleríhire  are  Berkly,  Cam» 
den,  Durfley,  Newnham,  Marflifíeld,  Dean,  Painfwick,  Fct- 
bury,  Cheltenham,  Hampton,  or  Minching  Hampton,  Fair* 
fard,  Sodbury,  Wotton  Underedge,  Leclilade,  Wickware, 
Winchcomb,  Stroud,  Colford,  Newcnt,.  Stow  on  the  Wold, 
Morton,  Northleach,  Thornbury,  and  Stanly.  Its  chief  rivers 
the  Severn^  Wj^j  Avon^  IJtSy  Leden,  Frome^  Stroudy  and  Wind-' 
rujh  ;  thefe  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  county  by  afford- 
ing  píenty  oi  ^xcellent  ¿íh,  particularly  falmon,  lamprey, 
and  conger  eejs» 

Hampshire, 

More  properly  calfed  the  county  of  Southamptpn,  ¡s  60 
miles  in  length,  30  in  breadth,  and  150  in  circumference ;  its 
área  is  1533  miles,  or  981,120  acres,  exclufive  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  which  is  about  60  miles  iíi  circumference  5  and  is  al- 
ways  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  county.  Hampíhire,  thus 
gentrally  conftituted,  is  defcribed  in  10  divifions,  namcly 
Alton  North,  Alton  South,  Andover,  Bafingftoke,  Fawley, 
Kingfckre,NewPoreft  Eaft,  New  Foreft  Weft,  He  of  Wight, 
and  Portfdown  ;  thefe  form  a  great  number  of  hundreds,  and 
libcrties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  307  pariíbes,  16  tythings, 
12  towns,  5  ex'tra-parochial  demefnes,  3  hamlets,  i  chapelry, 
and  I  precinft,  containing  together  39,257  houfes,  and  a  19,656 
inhabitants. 

The  airishcalthy,  and  the  foil  in  general  fertilc,  but  various  j 

a  large 
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a  large  propottion  inclíning  to  chalk,  with  a  grcat  quátitity  of 
rich  land  and  meadows.  Towards  Berkíhire,  with  thc  ex- 
oeption  of  a  fmail  trad  oh  thc  caft,  which  is  hcathy,  the  land 
is  in  general  deep  and  good,  producing  gi;pat  crops  of  corft,  and 
is  well  plantad  with  good  timbcr,  particulatly  oak  and  clm; 
Towards  Dorfctíhire,  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  county,  the 
land  is  open,  and  large  trzGts  are  covered  with  heath.  Thc 
principal  produftions  are  corn,  timber,  wool,  iron,  honey, 
íheep,  and  hogs-  The  planting  of  hops  haiK  of  late  years  in- 
created,  principally  ón  the  borders  of  Surry. 

The  county  returns  two  members  to  parüament,  and  the 
fame  nuraber  is  deputed  from  each  of  the  following  places : 
Winchefter,  Southampton,  Portftnouth,  Lymington,  Chrift- 
churchj  Andovcr,  Whitchurch,  Pctersfield,  Stockbridge,  New- 
port,  and  Yatmouth,  and  Newton  in  theifle  of  Wíght,  náking. 
in  all  twenty^four. 

Winchefter,  íituated  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  river  Alyrc, 
is  about  a  miJe  and  a  half  in  circumference  within  the  wali?, 
and  was  a  place  of  confiderable  note  in  the  time  of  thc  Ro- 
mans,  and  in  the  fubfequent  ftages  of  Britiih  hiftory.  In  the 
caftle,  the  fonndatíon  of  which  is  áfcribed  by  tradition  to  king^ 
Arthur,  William  II.  furnamed  Rufus,  was  crowned.  In  thc 
civil  wars,  it  was  taken  from  Charles  I.  by  Sir  William  Wal- 
1er,  and  was  afterwards  demoliíhed,  except  the  oíd  hall,  a 
n^agnificent  building,  in  which  the  aíTizcs  ^rc  now  held.  In 
this  hall  alfohangs  Árthur's  round  table.  Nearthe  ííte  of  this 
caftle  (whofc  keep  with  bafes  of  flint  ^alls  ftill  rcmains) 
Charles  II.,  in  the  year  1683,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  rooít 
magnificent  palace,  of  which  only  the  Ihell  was  completcd* 
The  beft  matertals  have  íince  been  difpofed  of,  and  thc  whole 
convf  rted  into  a  prifon.  The  cathedral  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  on  an  ancient  monaftery  ;  the  prefent  edifice  was 
begun  in  the  elevenfh  centúry,  by  biíhop  Walkelyn,  wha 
built  the  tower,  choir,  tranfepts>  and  probably  the  weft  cnd. 
Biíhop  Edindon  undertook  to  repair  the  nave,  but  biíhop 
Wickham  entirely  rcbuilt  it  in  the  year  1394.  Befides  thirtcen 
Saxon  kings,  here  were  buried  the  kings  Lucius,  CanutCg 
Hardicanute,  and  Wiüíam  Rufus,  queen  Emma,  and  Riciiard^ 
third  fon  of  the  conqueror  j  but  in^  the  civil  wars  of  the  feven 
tcenth  century,  republicanifm  and  its  aíTociate,  the  love  of 
plunder,  led  to  the  violation  of  thefe  abodes  of  the  dead  j  the 
bones  were  fcattered  in  confufión,  and  colleñed  together  at 
random.  Of  the  college  of  Winchefter  mention  will  be  m'ad^ 
in  ano^ther  place.  The  corporation,  under  acharter  bf  ijueen 
£li;sabethj  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ^  ayermen,  a  bailifs^ 
8  'and 
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^d  24  common  couQclUmen.    The  citj  cohtains  810  faouf;;»» 
and  5826  people. 

Soudumpton  confifts  of  one  broad  well  butlt  ftr^et»  vñth 
fome  fmaller  bnncbes»  and  contains  $  pariíb  chttrches  and  án 
hofpitdU  The  refort  of  company  during  the  fummcry  for  the 
purpofe  of  fea  bathing»  has  occafioned  confiderable  improve-* 
ments  in  the  town»  and  a  regular  mafter  of  the  ceremoníes  has 
be^n  appointed  to  regúlate  the  amufements.  Pipes  are  laid  to 
convey  freíh  water  from  diftant  fources ;  and  adjacent  to  the 
town  is  a  chalybeate  fpríng.  Packetsfail  regularly  in  time  of 
peace»  from  Southampton  to  Cherbourg,  and  everj  morning, 
except  Monday,  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  In  time  ot  war  a  go- 
Tcmment  cutter  fails  every  fortnight  for  Güerafey  and  Jerfey, 
which  conyeys  pafiengers  and  pareéis ;  and  Teffds»  of  from. 
twentfrfiYe  to  forty  tons»  continually  trade  to  thofe  iflands  ^ 
befídes  which^  there  are  about  thirty  venéis  employed  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  the  coafting  trade  ^ 
the  river  is  decp  cnough  fór  the  largeft  íhips*  This  town  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  II.  and  John.  It  was  nutde  a  county  of 
itfelf,  by  Henry  VI.,  and  the  corpor^tion»  coníifting  of  a  mayor> 
recordar,  Iheriff»  and  2  bailiffs,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
common  council  men  and  burgeíTes,  wás  eftabliíhed  by 
Charles  I.  There  are  li  juftices  of  the  peace;  namelv^the 
mayor  for  th^  time  being,  the  bifliop  of  Wincheftcr,  the  re-, 
corder,  the  laft  mayot,  5  aldermen,  aticl  2  burgeíles.  AU  who. 
have  pafled  the  chaír  are  aldermen.  The  €oq>oration  has. 
feveral  officers,  as  a  town  clerk^  4  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  a  town 
crier.  The  mayor  and  bailiSs  have  a  court  for  the  recovery 
of  fmall  debts;  AU  caufes  are  tried  in  the  guikihall»  where 
thequarter  fefiions  are  alfo  held.  The  mayor  is  admtral  of  the 
liberties,  from  South  Sea  CafUe  near  Portfmottth,  to  Hurfl: 
Caftie,  which  is  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  that  rtuis  fo  far  into 
the  fea,  ad  to  form  the  ihorteft  paíTage  to  the  lile  of  Wight. 
The  houfesare  1582,  the  people  7913. 

Portfmouth  wiU  be  lioticed  in  this  part  only  as^to  its  cítíL 
ftate ;  as  a  .great  naval  arfenalj  and  fortrefs,  it  will  engagc' 
attention  in  another  diviíion  of  the  work.  It  is  fituated  in  a 
portion  of  the  county  called  the  Ifiand  of  Portfea,  which  i» 
about  14  miles  in  circumfereftce,  and  feparated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  channel,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  Its  cor- 
jporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  a  recordcr,  and  añ 
uxiefinite  number  of  burgclTcs»  This  town^  together  with  that 
qÍ  Portfea,  contains  5340  houfes,  and  32,166  inhabitants. 

The  other  confiderable  towns  are  Gofport,  Bafingftoke, 
Alresf^rd)   Alton»    ^areham^  Havant»  Kingtckre»   Qdihanv 

*  Waltham, 
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Waltham,  Fordingbñdge,  Romfeyj^  and  Ringwood*  The  dnef 
tivers  are  the  Stotíre,  thc  Avofi^thc  Antón,  Teft,  Alne,  and  Itciem, 
which  ccmtribute  to  form  the  Southampton  tirct ;  the  HamUe^ 
ihe  Lymingf  the  Beaulieu^  the  Darbpoaterj  and  the  Memu 

Thc  lile  of  Wight  is  nearly  divided  into  two  parta  bj  tho 
rhrer  Medina,  which  rifes  near  the  fouth  coaft,  and  run$  in€o 
the  fea  on  the  north  near  Cowes  ;  a  ridge  of  hUls  alfo  traverfes 
the  ííland  bota  eaft  to  weft ;  to  the  north  of  which  the  land 
ts  chiefly  meadow  and  pafture»  to  the  fouth  chicfly  arable ;  the 
hilb  themfelTes  afibrding  paílurc  for  a  great  ñumber  of  Íhcep« 
The  fouth  coaft  Í8  bounded  with  fteep  rocks  of  chalk  and  (ree 
ftonej  and  on  the  weft  are  the  rocks  called  the  needles.  The 
air  is  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  long  livcd  } 
the  foil  is  fertíle,  and  the  com  produced  in  one  year  is  faid  to 
be  equal  to  the  confumption  of  eight  \  confequently  confider- 
able  quantities  are  exported,  as  are  tobáceo  pipe  claví  and  a 
fine  white  fand,  ufed  in  the  manufa¿t:ure  of  glafs^  This  ifle 
has  a  govemor  and  lieutenant-govemor  appointed  by  the 
crovm.  Henry  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  by  Hemy 
VI.  crowned  king  of  Wight,  but  this  new  and  extraordinary 
title  died  with  him.  Cariíbrook  Caftle,  formerly  the  prifon 
of  Charles  L  now  only  a  ruin,  always  calis  to  mind  the  fuftr^ 
ings  of  degraded  royalty.  The  other  principal  towns,  befides 
thofe  already  mentioned  as  returning  members  to  parliament^ 
are  Cowes  and  Ride.  The  houfes  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  are 
3685,  the  inhabitants  22,097. 

Herefordshirb 

Is  in  form  nearly  circular,  the  mean  length  37  miles,  the 
breadth  33,  and  thc  área  is  computcd  to  contaxn  971  miles,  or 
621,440  acres.  Its  hundreds  are  ii,namely,  Broxaíh,  Ewyas- 
Lacy,  Greytree,  Grimíworth,  Huntingdon,  Radlow,  Stretfbrd, 
Wcbtrce,  Wigmore,  Wolphy,  and  Wormelow  \  thcíc  form  aao 
paridles,  63  townihips,  4  towns,  i  extra*parochial  demeíne» 
and  I  hberty,  and  conti»in  171825  houfes,  and  89»[9t. 
people. 

The  land  is  generally  fertilc,  and  the  country  beautiful  and 
pidurefque  ;  the  extraordinary  richncfs  of  the  territory  betweea 
the  rivefs  Wye  and  Severn,  is  celebrated  in  a  rhyming  proverln 

BleíY  is  tbf  eye, 

Bettfreeo  Severn  snd  Wyt. 

The  foil  vanes  in  different  parts  from  a  ftrong  clay  to  fand, 
yet  all  are  produñivc.  The  principal  part  of  the  l^nd  is  em- 
ployed  in  tiUage,  producing  wneat,  barley,  oats,  clovcr,  turnips, 

&c. 
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&c.  The  country  in  general  ¡s  wcU  wooded,  both  ¡n  timbcr 
and  coppice,  the  valué  of  which  is  much  increafed  by  the 
cultivation  of  hops.  Herefordíhirc  cydcr  being  highly  efteem* 
cd,  orchardsy  and  the  culture  of  apple  trees,  are  a  matter  of 
confiderable  confequence.  The  íheep  were  formerly  in  much 
eftimation,  and  the  wool  valuable  on  account  of  its  ftaple  and 
finencfs;  but  the  farmers  pow  prefer  a  breed  with  coarfer 
wooly  but  larger  and  more  profitabie.  The  climate  is  míld, 
and  peculiarly  (alubrious  ^  at  leaft  few  diftri&s  can  produce  a 
parallel  to  the  inftance  which  was  aíForded  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Kof- 
kinsy  who  aflembled  before  .King  James  I,  in  his  progrefs 
through  this  county,  ten  men  and  women  whofe  ages  together 
exceeded  looo  years>  and  who  entertained  the  monarch  by 
dancing  a  morrice. 

Herefordíhirc  retums  to  parliament  8  members,;  2  knights 
of  the  íhire,  2  citizens  deputed  by  the  city  of  Hereford,  and  the 
towns  of  Leominfter  and  Weobly  fend  each  2  burgefles. 

The  city  of  Hereford  ftands  on  the  Wye:  during  the  wars 
between  the  Engliíh  and  Welíh,  it  was  of  confiderable  con- 
fequence  as  a  frontier  pofition^  and  had  a  caílle  and  walls, 
which  are  now  gone  to  decay.  Its  Corporation  confiíls  of  a 
mayor,  and  12  aldcrmen,  a  high  fteward,  a  deputy  fteward,  a 
recorder,  and  town  clerk,  with  31  common-council  men.  It 
contains  1460  houfes,  and  6828  inhabitants. 

The  other  principal  towns  befidcs  thofe  already  mentioned, 
are  Bromyard,  Ledbury,  Kington,  Pembridge,  and  Rofs.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Frome^  the  Loden^  the  Lug^  the  Wyey  the 
Wadely  the  Arrowy  the  Darel  and  the  Monanvy  all  which, 
cfpccially  the  Wyfe,  abound  in  excellent  falmon. 

Hertfoudshire 

Is  in  íhape  very  irregular,  on  accpunt  of  the  projeñíons  and 
.  ¡nterfeftions  of  othcr  counties. .  It  meafures  about  27  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  33  from  eaft  to  weft.  Its  whole  con- 
tents  are  reckoned  at  602  fquare  miles,  or  385,280  acres.  Its 
hundreds  are  eight,  Braughin,  Broadwater,  Dacorum,  Ed- 
wiñtree,  Hertford,  Hitchin  and  Perton,  Odfey,  and  Caíhid, 
which  are  fubdivided  into  121  pariíhes,  10  hamlcts,  8  towns, 
5  villages,  3  towníhips,'2  wards,  i  liberty,  and  i  diftriéi.  The 
houfes  are  18,172,  the  people  971577. 

The  air  is  puré  and  healthy,  and  often  recommended  by 
phyficians  to  valetudinarians.  The  fertility  of  its  foil  is  more 
owing  to  culture  than  its  natural  goodnefs.  In  this  íhire  are 
many  maltfters,  millers,  and  dealers  in  corn,  but  fcw  manufac- 
tures | 
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tures  'y  ñíc  tf  adc  ís  liowevcr  confideiraWc,  as  ít  is  a  grcat  thorou|h- 
f are,  and  its  ncí^boürhood  toLpndon  occadons  the  cfeicf  markct 
towns  tó  be  much  ftcquentcd,  for  tlie  falc  of  'V^heat,  barlpy, 
and  all  forts  of  gtain,  produccd  not  only  ín  újis  but  other 
counties. 

9ix  mcmbers  fit  in  patlíartient  fot  Hertfordfliire  >  two  fot 
thc  county,  two  for  thc  town of  Hertford,  andas  many  for  tha/ 
of  St.  Albans.  .  ' 

Hertford,  the  couiity  towh,  fitüated*on  the  river  Lea,  b 
faid  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  thc  ahcient  Brítons.^ 
Its  caftle.was  built  in  the  reign  of  kin?  Alfred,  to  ftpp  thc 
incurfions  of  thc  l>ancs,  who  had  failcd  up  the  rlvcr  Lea,  as 
far  as  Ware,  wheré  they  had  ércíied  a  fort,  to  which  they  re- 
tired  aftcr  plundering  thc  circumjacent  country.  In  the  reign 
of  Henrjr  VIL,  the  ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures  wa$ 
fixed  hcre  y  and  queen  Mary  reiidered  it  a  Corporation. 

In  the  ij;th  and  35th  ycars  of  Elizabeth,  whcixthe  plague 
raged  in;  Londdiü,  Michaelmas  term  was  kept  bcre,  and  á  ñtvr 
charter  was  granted  "by  that  queen.  King  Jfamcs  I.  granted 
another  charter,  but  the  town  is  now  govcrned  by  a  mayor^ 
a  high.  fteward,  who  is  ¿encrally  a  nobleman,  a  recorder,  9 
aldernien,'a  town  clerk,  a  chatnberlain,  10  capital  burgeffe^ 
16  afliftants,  and  2  ferjeants  at  mace.  It  contains  54a  houfes^ 
and  3360  inhabitants. 

8t.  Albans,  originally  caDéd  Vertilam,  pwcs  its  prefclit  namc 
to  Alban,  the  firft  martyr  in  Great  Britain,  who  fufFéred  in  the 
reign  of  Dioclefian,  and  wasburied  on  a  hill  near  the  tpwri,  wherc 
a  monaftery  wás  afterwards  ereñcd,  dedicated  to  his  memory, 
by  king  Offa,  as  an  átonemcnt  for  thc  murdcr  of  his  fon-in* 
law.  This  abbey  ,was  richly  endowed,  and  the  abbots  had 
great  privileges.  At»  the  diflbltition,  the  abbey  chutch  was 
purchafcd  by  the  tOM^ns  people,  and  rendered  parochiai.  The 
town  and  church  abound  with  antiquities  ;  Boman  pavementg 
and  coins  have  been  frequently  difcovéred,  and  the  lite  pf 
the  ditch  of  Verulam,  and  the  Ronran  wall  are  ftill  to  b^ 
traced.  In  the  middlc  of  the  town  of  Sf .  Alban's,  king  Edward 
I.  ere£led^  a  ftately  crofs  in  memory  of  queen  Elcanor^  who 
dying  in  Lincoiníhire,  was  carried  through  this  town  to  be 
interred  at .  Weftminfter.  The  abbey,  venerable  for  its  anti^- 
quity  and  heauty,  contains  a  funeral  monument  and  effigies  oC 
king  OfFa,  its  founder,  feated  on  his  throne.  On  the  eaft  fidc 
ftood  the  flirine  ofSt.  Alban,  and  in  the  fouth  aille,  near  the 
íhrine,  is  the  monumcQt  of  Humphrey,  brother  to  king 
Henry  V.  commoñly  drftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  the  Qood 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  adorned  ivith  a  áucal  coronet,  and  the 
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arms  of  France  and  England*quartered.  Inniches  on  one  &dc 
are  feventeen  kings,  but  in  the  niches  on  the  other  no  ftatues 
remain.  Sometune  ago  werc  difcovered^  in  digging  a  grave, 
ftairsthat  led  inta  a  vault,  in  which  was  found  a  leaden  coffin» 
.  wherein  the  duke  of  Glóucefter's  corpfe  was  preferved  almoít 
cntire>  hf  a  kind  of  pxckle  in  wKich  it  lay ;  only  the  fleíh  was 
wafted  frógi  the  legs>  the  pickle  at  the  end  of  the  eofiin  being 
dried  up.  In  this  church  was  a  verv  noble  font  of  folid  brafs, 
given  by  Sir  Richard  Lea,  mafter  of  the  pioneers>  who  took  it, 
among  other  plunder,  out  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  154}!  where 
it  ferved  as  a  K>nt  for  baptízing  the  children  of  the  royal  family^ 
but  was  placed  here  as  a  comnwn  báptiftry^  It  was,  however, 
carríed  away  in  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I., 
and  converted  into  money.  The  town  is  govemed  by  a  mayor, 
tigh  fteward,  recorder,  laaldermen,  a  town  cletk,  and  24 
aíTiflants.  It  has  a  diítriiS:  called  a  liberty,  w!iich  has  a  jurif- 
di£tion  both  in  civil  and  ecckfiaftical  matters  peculiar  to  it* 
felf,  extcnding  over  feveral  neighbouring  pariíhes.  This 
liberty  has  a  gaol,  and  a  gaol  dclivery  at  St.  Alban's  four  times 
a  year,  on  the  TÍiurfday  after  the  quarter  fcffions  atrHertford* 
The  town  crontains  527  houfes,  and  3,038  people.     '' 

The  other  towns  are  Ware,  Royfton,  part  of  which  is  in 
Cambridgeíhire,  Barnet,  part  of.  which  is  in  Middlefex,  Hitchin, 
Biíhop's  Storford,  Hempelhemfted,  Stahdcn,  Berkhamftead, 
Baldock,  Hatñeld,  Buntingford,  dtevenage,  Rickmanfwortli, 
Tring,  Watford,  and  HoddelUon. 

.  The  manor  of  Wimley,  or^  Wimondley  Magna,  near  Hit- 
chin,  is  held  by  tíie  lord,  upan  condition  that,  on  the  coro- 
nation  day,  he  perform  the  office  of  cupbearer  to  hís  fovefeign  ^ 
¿le  cup  is  to  confift  of  fílver  gift,  and  ís  returned  to  the  cup-» 
Searer,  as  thé  fee  of  his  ofEce,  which  has  becn  appcndant  to 
this  nianor  ever  ííncc  the  conqueft. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Lea^  Coltiy  Gade,  Bean,  Rib,  and  the 
ÍJ^enu  Jtiver. 

HüNTlNODONSHIRfi 

'  Is  an  Irregular  fouare,  2:z  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
18  from  eaft  to  weft,  ánd  is  computcd  to  contaki  345  miles,. 
or  2í^o,88o  acres.  It  is  dívided  into  4  hundrcds,  Hurfting- 
ílone,  Leightonftone,  Normancrofs,  and  Tofeíand,  which  form 
ioj5  pariíhes  ;  the  houfes  are  6,976,  the  inhabitants  37,568. 

Great  part  of  the  cafl:  and  notth-eaíl  part  of  the  county 
conGfls  of  moors  aní  fens  :  alóng  the  river  Oufe  are  lome  ricb 
meadows,  beíidcs  whích  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  arable 
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latidi  {^IrcMlucmg  excellent  wheat.  The  couHty  Í8  not  xtniark^' 
zhlt  íorúhf  manufa¿iure>  its  trade  chiefly  confifting  in  ita  na* 
tura!  pitxtuélionSi. 

Thís  cottíity  ahd  that  of  Cambridge  are  uttited  undcr  onc; 
civil  adminifttation ;  having  but  one  hígh  flierijSFfor  both,  who 
Í8  cht)f^  6i>e  year  out  of  Cambridgeíhire  in  general,  the  feCoá4  - 
oot  of  thé  lile  of  £Iy,  and  the  third  out  of  Huntingdoníhire.     ^ 

This  <:otírtty  returns  to  parliament  two  knights  of  the  Úáte, ' 
and  t^o  burgeíles  fot  the  tbwn  of  Huntingdon. 

This  'tú#ii;  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe,  was  built  on  a  fjpoC 
that  was  an  entire  fóteft»  until  it  wa8  disforefted  by  Henry  ti.,' 
Menfy  IIl»,  and  Edward  í.  It  had  once  15  churches,  wbich 
ih  Camden's  time  v^ere  reduced  to  4.  It  has  now  only  a,' 
but  contains  feveral  meeting4ioufeSi  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  12  aldermen,  and  burgeflesj  and  Has 
356  houfes>  and  2,035  inhabitants. 

The  village  of  Godmanchefter  is  remarkable  for  its  fize, 
pópulation,  and  induftry  5  it  is  compofed  of  347  houfcs,  and 
poÁeíTes  ij^jrefidents. 

-  Th^  principal  ríters  of  Huntingdoníhire  are  the  Ou/e^  and 
the  Nen, 

,       '."      Kent. 

^'his  latge  artd  eelcbratcd  county  is  about  60  miles  inlength  ^ 
from  eaft  tó  weft,  and  from  30  to  38  from  north  to  fonth,  * 
1162  miles  in  ¿ircumference,  and  in  área  1462  miles,  or  935,68a 
acres.     It  is  divlded  into  5  lathes,  called  St.  Aüguftine,  Ayles* 
ford,  Scray,  Shepway,  and  Sutton  at  Hone^  which  form  63  • 
hundreds,  and  being  fubdivided  into  302  pariflies,  35  villagcs, 
19  to\^ns,  li  townflíüps,  2  villes,  and  i  extra-parochial  jurif^ 
dié^ion,  contain  52,998  houfes,  and  307,624  inhabitants. 

T\f  o  chains  of  hills  run  through  the  middle  of  Kent,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  hills  5  the  northem  range,  and  whole  north  fid^ 
of  the  county,  are  compofed  principally  of  chalk  andfiints;  ÚkC 
fouthern,  iron  and  ragftone;  more  wefterly  towards  Surry» 
ciay  and  gravel  prevail  upon  the  eminences.  Below  this  lalí 
range  lies  the  Weald,  an  extcnfive  level  tra¿t  of  land,  rich  and 
fertile  at  fome  places,  whcre  fine  pafturage  and  timber  are  pro-» 
duced.  Moft  of  the  maríh  land  of  this  county  lies  along  the 
margin,  or  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers^  or  has  been  formerly 
coYcred  with  the  waters  of  ancient  havcns  and  ports,  now  ia 
a  great  meafure  oblitera  ted.  The  weald  of  Kent  was  for- 
merly  entirely  covered  with  woods.  It  h^^S'^ow  many  (inall 
towns  and  yillages,  but  is  more  thitily  inhabited  and  lels  cuk 
tivated  than  the  oúier  parts  of  the  coutity«    Its  principal.  pro« 
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dxtOioo»  ^t^  hn^Astt  tfisen,  b«{>ib  fruitj  a^nd  Q»k  tknbenr 
RwPlwyrMarjffi  isv^  «ixtfínte  traft  <fS  rich  land,  at  tbe  fouth; 
córner  of  tne  countyi  originally  cnclofed  frona  the  fea  by  ». 
íbwgi*aU*  J^ri^n'íip  betw^ep  ,thp  tpWfi^,  pf  Romncy  and 
Hytbc. .  Ití  cHifif  ,.prjo4^ÍQn  ié  mi^^tpn  ^,  wpol.  The. 
tl^oof  Than^tí  k  a.  (Iry  hard  rooí  d{  ebalk,  coverod  with 
a  dry^jlftafc,  qlnjiy  m^üW^  from  fo^r  t^  Cx  incb^^  d©cp  5  and- 
%linth$iut  ip^ure,  ^  ^^ry  poor  foili  The  vales  are  of  a  ir^uch 
bettcr  quality.  The  wbo^landa  pf  the  eaftern  part  of  Kent. 
fWKjWl  iypa<.  for  Gring  aíki.fpr  hulfoandry,  and  tíxe  dock-yards 
^ilS  timher  for  fcíp-sbuiWmg  i  but  th?  ipoft  materia)  part  oí 
tb^.  pr9¿uce  ia  th^imm^níp  quantity  pf  hpp-pples  cut  out  for 
t^  neíghbouring  plantación?. :  The  lajptds  in  the  Tícinity  of 
Eaveffliam,  Síg*dwícbi  aijd  Deíil,  are  e;ctremely  fertile,  and 
under.  the .  mcít.  exccUcaat  fyftem  of  management,  prpdueing 
great  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  barley»  oats^  peafe»  and  .fometime» 
cwaly  and  radiíh  fc¿d3.  In  the  ▼iciniíy  pf  Sandwich  ate  oíany 
oüch^i^dsi.whichfpmo  yieara  produce Jarg^^  quantit te»  of  excelleim 
apples.  The  fiop  grounds  netween  Sandwich  and  C^terbury 
ptoii\Ge/thc  fine  Eaft-Kenít  hóp$j  fp  ninch  fpught  after  by  the 
London  brewers  •,  but  the  principal  hop-plantations  are  about 
Cahterbury  and  Maídflone.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
ftone  are  a  great  numbcr  of  fmaU  fields,  of  from  on^  to  ten 
acres,  and  fomewhat  more,  planted  with  fruits  of  diSerent  kinds> 
cb^rTÍes,  :app(6^,^  %n<d,  ñlberds»  to  which  the  vocky  foil  of  the 
i^eighiwHíhírpd  íepms  partl^ularly  adapted.  The  weftcrn  part 
c£  thi$  Goustj  cq^ílñs  of  a  ^reat  variety  of  foils  and  fyftems  of 
management.  {t  \s  much  more  enclofed  than  the  eailern  part^ 
aj^á  produces  mere  timber  afid  underwoqd. 

,  The  general  produ£i:ion3  of  the  ^ounty  are  horfes,  cattie» 
&?.ep>  hog9j  venÚonji  poultry,  game,  rabbits^  fUid  fiOi  -,  wheat» 
barley^,  c^tSj  bean^,  peas,  and  tares;  canary,  clover,  trefoil» 
cinillkioU}  and  moíl  other  garden  feeds ;  afparagus,  potatoes, 
t\irn.ip.s,  %nd  aU  ktnd^  of  culinary  plants ;  hops,  timber,  ux^der- 
\^POd^  iron»  ftoqe^  chs^lk,  copperas,  and  falt.  Its  manufa£lures 
aj^  not  v^ry  cenfiderable, 

2  The  principal  rivcrs  of  Kent  are  the  Thames^  the  Meánvay^ 
tile  St9ur^  and  the  Rother ;  the  two  former  are  navigable  for. 
tho  largeft  ihips  to  Woolwich  and  Chatham,  and  for  fmall  craft 
t(^  a  verjf  great  diftance.  The  Stour  and  the  Rother  admit. 
cyafting  vefl'els  to  Sandwich  and  Rye.  Tlie  Ravenjhom^  the 
Qi^ay^  ati4  ^he  Jí^arent^  are  fmall  ftreams  that  fall  intp  the 
,  Thimefi ;  the  firft  at  JPeptford,  the  others  in  one  channel  at 
Longceach»'  T^íif^  J^velrs  have  ,'formed  iilands  towards  their 
mputhíu  Thus  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  at  their  extre- 
mitte6>.coiUributQd  tbeir  vr^ters  jpint}y  to  the  feparz^tion  pf  th^ 
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•iflé  dT  Crain  from  thc  mam  íánd,  büt  the  chaññcl  ís  ñow  filIcSi 
Hp,  The  Swale,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  ^edway,  in  likfe 
tíianner  cuts  off  Shepey  from  the  continent  of  Eaft  Kent- 

Tbanet  had  a  ftül  claim  to  the  title  of  an  Iflahdy  whién  the 
-Rcculver  waa  in  itjs  profperity;  but  its  pretenfion  io  the  áppellá- 
tion  is  now  barely  kcpt  up  by  a  fmall  fewer,  coiiimuñicatíi% 
with  thc  Sjíour  and  the  fea.  The  fied  of  thii  once-fampus 
IiarbouT  now  forms  valuáblc  trafts  of  maríhes,  cortiprehcnding 
twenty-five  thoufand  acres.  Thanet,  inelüding  Stonar,  contaíns 
forty-onc  fquare  miles,  or  ñearly  tweñty-féVen  thoufand  acres. 

Kent  fends  to  parliament  i8  m'embers;  two  for  the  íhire; 
■and  two  each  for  Rochefter,  Canterbury,  Maidftonci  Qjieen- 
■borough,  Dover,  Sandwich^  Hythe,  and  Romney.  V 

Rochefter  is  fituated  on  the  Medwáy,  bvcr  which  xs  a  band- 
eóme bridge  óf  ftone.  It  ís  the  Duro  Brives  of  Antoniñus,  and 
iufiered  great  calámities  in /the  earlieft  periods  of'Englífli 
biftory.  Its  prefent  corporation,  under  a  charter,  granted  by 
Charles  í.  coñfifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ii  aldermcn,  and  I  a 
éoihmort  council,  a  town  clerk,  3  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  a 
tráteí  bailiíF.  Orice  á  yéar,  or  óftener,  the  mayor  and  cítizens 
6f  Rochefter  liold  what  is  called  an  admitalty  court,  to  appoint 
«times  whcn  oyfters  ihall  be  taken  ouf  of  their  fifhcry,  and  fettfe 
-the  ^uantity  each  drudger  üízW  také  in  a  day.  .  It  contains 
1 150  houfes,  and  6817  inhabrtjints. 

Canterbury  is  a  city  of  the  higheft  antiquity;  the  refidence 
^  Vortigern,  when  the  Romans  ^uitted  Britaih  5  the  fcat  of 
góvcrnmcnt,  while  Kent  was  a  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy ;  and, 
iñ  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop, 
who  is  primate  of  all  England,  and  metrojioHf an.  It  is  a  county 
■éí  itfelf,  and  the  magiftrates  have,  authority  to  determine  all 
Ia.w-fuit$  between  tHc  citizens,  and  to  try  for  capital  crimes 
committed  wíthin  the  city.  The  corporatión  confifts  of  a 
tnáyor,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  a  íheriiF,  24  commoñ-council 
trien,  a  fword-bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  A  court  h 
hdd  cvery  Mónday  in  the  guildhall,  for  civil  and  criminal 
-^aufes ;  and  every  other  Thurfday  for  the  govemment  óf  thc 
city,  which  is  divided  into  fix  wards.  Canterbury  was  formerly 
.  célébrated  for  its  filk  manufaftüre,  which  has  for  fomc  ycars 
been  on  the  decline:  the  ¡principal  manufaQürcs  are  tihofe  tíf 
worftcd  and  Cantetbury  muflins,  made  of  filk  and  cotton.  It  , 
.39  alfó  famous  foir  brawh.  Hcre  were  formerly  17  diurches 
•witbin  thc  walls,  and  ¿bree  in  thc  fuburbé,  fiftecft  oúly  of 
which  Tcmain.  The  jews  have  á  fynagogue;  Methoaifté, 
Añabaptffts)  Prcíbyterianí,  ánd  Quakérs,  have  each  a:  placC  of 
*|>ttblic  wórfhip..  Iii  the  cathedM  was  once  the  famoús  ihrinb 
^f  Thonliad-*£^Bccfcetj  yrho  wáf  müi^ered  at  t$te  ikéat  M  üte  jezt 
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tiyO)  and  canonized  by  pope  Alexander.  TothU  plsic^  pil<- 
grims  from  all  parts  ojF  the  world  contüiually  flocked,  until  thr 
reformation,  whcn  Henry  VIIL  took  to  himfelf  thc  riches  of 
thc  flirine,  and  ordered  the*  ñame  of  Thomas  to  be  CFafed  from 
among  the  faints.  Canterbury  cpntains  1799  ^f^^^^^f  ^¿ 
9000  people. 

Maidftone  is  a  large,  populous,  and  flpuriíhing  towq,  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill)  near  the  Medway,  oyer  which  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches»  Thc  to\írn  confifts  of  four  principal  ftrects,  which 
interfeé^  each  other  at  the  market  crofs,  and  extends  a  mil^ 
from  north  to  foi^th,  and  three  quarters  of  a  ipile  frpm  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  a  Tcry  ancient  Corporation,  and  was»  at  firft, 
govcmed  by  a  portrepve ;  but  after  fevcral  intermedíate  dit 
franchifements  and  reftorationQ,  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  the  times»  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  George  II.  in  1748» 
which  confirmed  the  authprity  of  the  mayor,  13  jurats,  and 
40  commpn*comicil  mpn>  and  extended  their  jurifdi£lipn  pver 
fcYcral  neighbouring  towns  and  pariíhes.  The  nayigation  of 
the  Medway  is  of  eíTential  fervice  to  th^  town,  and  feveral  vefr 
fels,  of  conGderable  burtheh,  are  cpntinualiy  employed  in  con- 
veying  to  the  dock-yard  and  town  of  Chatham,  and  to  Ror 
chefter  and  London,  large  quantitieg  of  ftores  and  proviíion% 
the  produce  of  thíe  coi^nty,  Maidftpne  contains  1346  hpufe% 
and  80^7  inhabitants. 

Dover,  Sandwich,  Hythe,  and  Romney  belong  to  the  de-^ 
fcription  of  Cinque  Pprts,  but  the  naturc  and  effeéi  of  tbaí 
cftablifliment  will  be  cpníídered  in  anothcr  dlvifion  of  this  work, 
and  thcrefore  thefe  places  will  be  treajed  of  hqre,  merely  as 
towns  within  the  diftri£b  of  tlie  county. 

Dover  was  foyinerly  of ,  more  confequence  than  af  prefenV 
From  its  vicinity  to  the  coaft  of  Trance,  its  defepce  was  con- 
iidered  of  the  htgheilimportance,  and  its  caftle  was  termed  th^ 
key  of  England.  It  was  afterwards  unduly  negleíJed,  tut  cf 
late  the  attentipn  of  gpvernment  has  been  again  dire£i:ed  tp* 
wards  it,  and  the  fortifications  are  aíTi^ming  a  formidable  afpe¿l. 
The  cliffs  are  confpicuoufly  ftriking ;  on  pne  Sbakfpear^  emr 
ployed  his  pen,  and  it  is  ftill  diftinguiíbed  by  his  ñame,  The 
town  formerly  contained  feven  churches,  of  which  two  only  now 
remain :  its  greateft  period  pf  profperity  is,  in  time  of  peace 
with  France,  whén  traveller^  and  traders  contribute  to  employ 
and  enrich  the  pepple*  The  corporation  cpnfiíls  of  a  mayor, 
1.2  jurat$,  and  36  common-council  men.  The  houfes  in  the 
town  and  liberties  are  3570^  the  inhabitants  14,845  • 

Sandwidí  if  a  place  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  formerly 
of  great  note ;  but  the  harbour  is  pow  fo  choaked  with  fand, 
áud  by  ití^e^tp^^f  a  ffinH  O^^Pi  ^^t  Vj&i^ls  of  ímall  lize  alpne  cap 
'a  I    -  cúter. 
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cntcr.  Therc  was  formeríy  a  manufañurc  of  cloth  eftabliíhcd, 
in  the  reign  of  Quecn  Elízabeth,  by  fome  refugee  Wallopns 
tind  'Dutdimen,  but  now  its  principal  trade  is  in  ftiipping  and 
maltiflg»  The  Corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ít 
jurats,  and  14  common-council  men.  The  town  pontains  1398 
hottfes,  and"  6,506  inhabitants. 

Hythc  and  Romney  are  places  of  inferior  importance ;  but 
befides  thofc  which  retum  members  to  parliament,  Kent  had 
the  following  towns,  feveral  of  which  are  entitled  to  particular 
noticc :  CSiatham,  Woolwich^  Greenwich,  Deal,  Tunbridge, 
Folkftone,  Gravefend,  Aíhford,  Dartford,  Appledore,  Cran- 
brook,  Eltham,  Bromlcyj  Seven  Oaks,  Wyc,  Tenderdcn, 
Sfftarden,  Goudhurft,  Ijcnham,  Mailing,  Lydd,  Márgate^' 
Wrotham,  Ramfgate,  Eltham,  Milton,  Fcveríham,  Weftcr- 
ham,  Deptford,  ^Kingbourn,  Northfleet,  Crayferd^  and  Folk<» 
ingham. 

Chatham,  on  the  Medway,  and  adjoining  the  cityof  Rochefter, 
is  principatly  diftinguiíhed  for  k«  dock,  and  the  cheft  for  bencfit 
of  feamen,  which  will  claim  attention  in  another  divifion  of 
diis  work.  It  has  alfo  good  barraeks*  It  contains  1729 
boufes,  and  10,505  píeople. 

Woolwicifa  and  Greenwich  are  alfo  chiefly  remarkable  for 
obje£i:s  which  will  hcreafter  demaiid  feparate  attention:  the 
former  for  the  royal  dock-yard,  and  the  military  academy ;  the 
latter  for  the  fplendid  liofpital,  which  national  munificence  ha3 
eftablübed  for  the  retreat  of  difabled  feamen.  Woolwich  has 
;t362  houfes,  and  9826  inhabitants.  Greenwich  2 121  houfes» 
and  14339  inhabitants.  Thefe  places^  tliough  abundantly  fup- 
plied  with  the  fources  of  gratification  and  amufement,  are  prin- 
cipally  the  refort  of  thofe  devoted  to  bufinefs  or  ftudy  *,  but 
hcalth  or  pleafure,  duxing  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  fend  forth 
thcir  votaries  tp  the  elegant  bathing  eftabliíhments  at  Márgate 
and  Ramfgate,  or  to  the  íalubribus  mineral  fprings  at  Tiin- 
bridge^ 

It  is  not  poffible  in  this  work,  even  briefly  to  touch  on  every 
eircumftance,  or  notice  every  place  which  contribuie^  to  the 
celcbrity  of-  the  county  of  Kent.  It  has  been  the  fubjeéi  of 
cncomium  to  ancient  and  to  modem  authors  ^  and  the  county, 
and  the  men  of  the  county,  are  equally  extolled^ 

Kent  is  faid  to  have  been  dic  firft  place*  of  Britain  which  re- 
eeived  the  Chriftian  religión ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman^ 
eonqueft,  the  men  of  Kent,  by,  their  firmnefs,  obtained  from  the 
invader  the  cónfirmation  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  averted 
from  themfelves  the  difgrace  of  being  Gcmfideired  as  a  conquered 
people.  Among  thefe  priyileges  was  the  gavel-kind  ténure, 
vl^ich  wiU  be  4^f(;ribed  in  another  past  oí  this  woric. 

E  4  JiAWASÍIIR^t 
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Lancashire.   ^ 

-  This  county,\as  already  has  been  mentioned,,  is  ooe  of  tbe 
countics  palatine  which  has  been  reaimcxcd  to  thc  crown  ^  i| 
would,  therefore,  l^e  unneceíTary  here  to  advcrt  to  its  privikged 
in  that  refpeft  ;  but  as  there  is  ftill  a  court,  with  a  chanccllor 
and  other  oíScers,  who  fit  at  Wcftmlnftcr,  tbat  court,  with  úthev 
particulars  relative  to  the  property  ánd  privilcgcs  of  tht  düchy» 
will  be  introduced  to  notice  in  their  place. 

Lancaibire  is  74  miles  long,  froixi  15  to  44  wide»  170  ixk  cit^ 
cumference,  and  in  área  1B06  miles,  or  1^155,840  acres.  It 
is  compoífed  of  íix  hundreds  j  namely,  Amoundemcfd,  Black* 
burn,  Lcyland,  Lonfdalc,  Salford,  and  Weft  Derby,  in  which 
a^re  323  towníhips,  8  towns,  7  pariftcs,  4  extra*parochiaI . 
places,  and  2  hamlets:  thefe  contaiíw.  117,664  hoyies,  an<) 
672,731  inhabitants.  ,■  \ 

A  ndge  of  mountains,  fcparatii^  this  cOUnty  from  Yórkíhirc^ 
and  conti^uing  its  courfe  through  fome  other  ccuntiéS,  hu  been 
¿alled  the  Backbone  of  England :  this  moüntain  (kre^i^  Lanc^. 
íhire  from  the  eaftcrly  winds,  and  their  attendant  cviU,  and  Í9 
thought  to  caufc  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  than  in  the  mor<i 
interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  j  but  doesn6t  fecm  to  make  tlie — 
climate  kfs  wholefome.  The  air  is  in  general  more  ferene 
than  that  of  any  other  maritime  county  in  England ;  fo  that  the 
inhabitants  are  ílrong  and  healthy,  ei^cept  neár  the  féna  and 
(ea  íhore>  where  fulphureous  and  faline  effluvia»  which,  on  the 
ápproach  of  ftorms  are  cxtremely  foetid,  produce  fevers,  fcurVies, 
Confumptions,  rheumatifms,  and  drdpfies.  There  are  alio  ttr^ 
tain  tra£ls  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  eounty,  cáiled  aiofies, 
which  are  moiíl  and  unwholefome. 

Lancafliire,  poíTeíEng  the  great  advantages  of  coal  and  water,^ 
^s  famous  for  its  manufañures :  the  coal  lies  in  vaft  beds  tó*« 
wards  the  fouthern  and  middle  parts,  aad  the  rivera  and  íprings 
are  no  lefs  beneficial  to  agriculturc  than  to  commercc.  A  fpeciea 
called  canaeJ,  or  eandle^coal»  is  found  in  this  coünty,  efpecially 
in  thc  manor  of  Haigh,  near  Wigan.  It  wiU  not  only  make  % 
much  clearer  fire  than  pit  coal,  but  will  bear  a  good  p<diih, 
when  it  looks  like  black  marbie ;  and  is  manufaélured  into 
Cándlefticks,  cups,  ft^íKÜíhes,  fnuff-boxes,  and  other  toys.  Thc 
pther  minerals  foulad  i^n  Lancaíhire  are  lead,  iron,  and  copper, 
antimony,  black  lead,  lapis-calaminaris,  befides  allum,  brim-* 
*ftone,  and  green  yitriol,  which  are  difcovered  in  fomc  of  thc 
foal  pits.  It  produces  alfo  excellent  lime-ftone,  free-ftone»  - 
ícythe-ftones,  ¿ags,  and  flates,  both  ^ey  and  blue.  Timber  ia 
álfo  in  plenty. 

Tbe  fea^iures^  of  this  CQttnty  aie»  in  many  places,  ftrongly 

marked. 
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fliatiDécl»  andf  the  foil  is  gréaily  diVerfifiéd.    Thiéttm^mmf 

targe  tra£t;$,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  mofles^ 
ind  fome  ftiff,  but  nót  obdurate  clay  landft.  Tbe  mofles,  ov 
morafiesi  are  generally  diftinguÜhed  inte  thrcie  kiildi  ^  the  white, 
the  grey,  and  the  black;  all  which,  being  draiued,  bevr  gooi 
Cótn.  They  alfo  yield  turf  for  fuel/  atid'  marle  fdr  maurnte^ 
trees  are  foftietimes  found  lying  buried  in  thefe  tn(^e$^  and  the 
people  malte  ufe  of  polea  und  fpits  to'  difcover  wbere  they  lie» 
'fhefe  trees,  when  dug  up,  ier?e  alfo  for  fíring,  and  they  berra 
Kke  a  torch,  which  fome  fuppofe  ta  be  owing  to  the  bitamitioiis 
ftratum  iñ  which  they  lie  ^  but  others  to  the  turpectme  váá/cH 
they  cofitain,  being  generallv  of  the  íit  kind. 

The  chief  ri versare  the  Merfejy  RMe^Wire^  Ion,  znd  Kifij 
The  Merfey  abounds  with  fparlings  and  fmeíts }  tbe  RibMe 
witb  ítouiiders  and  plaice ;  the  Lon  with  the  beft  falm^n  \  and 
the  Wire  i&famous  for  a  large  fort  of  mufcle,  calkd  HambletDtí 
h€)okings,  (becaufe  they  are  dragged  from  their  bed  with  hooks), 
in  which  pearls,  of  a  confiderable  fize,  are  often  found.  The 
Irk,  a  fmall  rivcr  that  falls  into  the  Merfey,  is  remarkable  fot 
cels,  fo  fat,  that  few  pcople  can  digeft  thcm,  Thete  urc  alf» 
feveral  lakes  i^  thi^  county,  which  ábound  with  iiih,  panicularly 
Kenningfton  Meet,  abont  five  miles  from  Winandar  lA^tt,  m 
Weftinorcland,  which  has  Very  fine  charrs  and  oiher  fiíh*  Ort 
the  fea  coafts  are  fóund  cod  filh,  flounders,  plaice,  and  tutbots  : 
the  fea  dog,  incle  fiíh^  and  fiíeath  fiíh,  are  taken  upon  tbe  fatidd 
near  Liverpool*;  fturgeon  is  caught  ncar  Warringtoni  and 
along  the  whole  coaft  are  found  green-backs,  múllete,  foks, 
fand  eels,  oyfters,  lobfters,  fhrimps,  prawns,  tbe  echira,  tor-» 
culars,  wilks,  and  periwiiikles,  rabbit  íííh,  and  pap-fi(h ;  mA 
fuch  abundance  of  mufcles,  that  tbe  huíbandmen  ufe  thelii  fof^ 
manure. 

Many  uncoitimon  btrds  have  been  obferved  on  tbe  cóafts  dt 
this  county ;  particularly  the  fí?a  crow,  diftinguilhed  by  its  bluí 
body,  and  its  black  head-  and  wings,  and  by  itS  feeding  upon 
mufcles  j  the  puffin  \  the  afpcr,  a^  fpecies  of  fea  eagle  j  thé  fpsír- 
Hng  fiíher )  the  cofmorant  5  the  curlew-hilp  \  tne  ra^or-bffl  \ 
the  coppcd  wrcn,  a  bird  like  a  water-wag-taÜ,  of  a  íed  colóur  $ 
befides  which  thtfre  are  red  (hanka,  perrs,  fwan^  the  tt^^c  biíd^ 
king's-filher,  and  héyhough. 

Lancafhire  is  «prefenced  i»  parliamcnt  by  14  fftcfhbers, 
being  two  for  the  county,  sind  aa  many  for  ca^h  «f  the  íollo#iñ¿ 
places:'  Lancaíter,  Liverpool,  Freftoxi,  Wigan»  CUtbir»;»  aiid 
Newtpn. 

Lancafter,  the  county  tóvm,  from  whloh  &e  fiatüd  of  ihé 
(hire  is  derived,  is  fituated  oti  fht  river  Lon.  It  ii  of  t^üést^ 
able  antiquityi  and  íbe  ciftk,  MiA*  «ícd  m  a  ji¿li  it  fiá4  ta  baM 
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iKen  oúpnáij  ^  ilatiotí  formed  by  Agrícola»  On  the  tcfp  of 
this  caftle  is  afquarc  tower»  called  John  of  Gaunt's  chair,wbich 
commands  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  profped  of  the  adjacent 
coiintry»  and  the  fea»  Here  is  but  one  church,  which  i$  » 
iiandfome  ftru¿lure,  wiih  a  fquajre  -  tower»  and  ftands  on  the 
rcrf  top  of  the  eaftie  hill.  Lanc^fter  has  a  cuílom*houfe»  and 
z  ftonc  bridgc  of  fiyc  archcs,  ovcr  the  river  Lon ;  but  the  port 
is  fo/choaked  with  fand,  thdt  it  will  not  admit  of  íhips  of  any 
coníiderable  burthem  It  has»  however»  trade  to  America,  the 
Weft  tndieS)  and  the  Baltic»  and  the  inhabitants  cxport  hard<» 
ware,  wooUen  manufacture,  and  fail  cloth.  The  círcumjacent 
country  is  barren,  and  thinly  peopled,  buJt  their  condition  is 
confiderably  improved  by  navigable  canaU*  The  corporation 
ccxififts  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  1% 
tapit^al  burgeSes,  12  common  burgeíTes,  a  town  clerk,  and  two 
ferjeants  at  mace,  The  town  contatn?  1(^11  hoi^feSj^  and  9030 
people. 

Prefton  is  a  large  handfome  borough,  featod  on  a  delightful 
ertincnce,  oh  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Ribblc,  over  which  is 
a  filie  ftone  brldge,  and  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  II* 
It  iTofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Ribchcftcr,  now  a  villagc,  but 
anciently  a  coníiderable  city  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  a 
place  of  rcfidence  for  thé  officers  belonging  to  the  chancery  of 
fhe  county  palatine.  The  town  was  bumt  in  the  year  1715, 
in  a  conilíñ  bctween  the  king's  trocas  and  the  rebels,  who  fired 
0n  them  from  the  roofs  and  windows ;  but  compenfation  wa$ 
inade  by  government,  and  the  town  arofe  more  beautiful  than 
béfore.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  its  guild  or  jiibilee,  held 
every  twentieth  year ;  it  commences  in  Auguíl,  and  coptinucs 
9  mpnth*  The  corporation  is  formed  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  four  under  aldermen,  17  common*council  men,  and 
>  town  clerk.  Ja  the  town  are  2231  houfes,  and  11,887 
people..  K 

'  Wigan  Is  coníiderable  for  its  manufañurc  of  checks,  lineni 
and  cottoQ.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  ftream,  called  Dougla3, 
which  is  made  nayigable  to  th^  Hibble,  smd  joins  to  a  canal 
from  Liverpool.  'A  mayor,  recorder,  1 1  aldermen,  two  bailifís, 
9nd  a  fword  and  ipace-bearer,  form ,  its  corporation,  and  theiv 
jurifdi¿lion  extcnds  over  2^36  houfes,  and  lOjpHp  people. 

Liverpool,:  íituat^dpn  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Merfcy,  .not  far 
from  its  mouth,  ii^  the  Jriíh  fe;i,.is  one  of  th^  moft  conunercial 
^nd  liolíiníhiííg  pprts  of  thc.kingdpm.  The  inhabitants  trade  tq 
all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies*  The 
harbouris  aftificíali  bu^c^p^l^e  of  r^eiving  veíTels,  of  any  bur- 
then,  up  10  tbcTtown.,:  There  are  ÍQveral  public  docks  for  tho 
fW€;ptipa  QíMv^i  ^^^  *  tíiwfauí  may  lie  i«  th«  .greatjjft 
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faíefcy,  all  teúad  by  qii^»  a  mile'  and  a  haif  inr  kngtB^  widi 
T9om  for  stoyoeo  toii  of  íhipping.  The  entvance  x)f  the  river  is 
dangerous,  though  eyery  mean  is  nfed  to  tender  it  more  fecufc. 
la  Uie  middle  of  tbe  fíxteenth  century,  Liverpool  was  a  fmall 
place,  with  ortly  one  church,  whidí  was  a;  chápel  of  cafe  to 
Walton.  In  the  year'1699,  an  a£i  paffed;tomake  the  towna 
diftind  pariihy  and  er6¿l  a  new  church,  fince  wbich  time  it  has 
been  gradually  advancing  in  population  and  ooi^merce.,  A  prin*- 
^ipalbranch  is  the  African  and  Weit-Indian  trade^  l»it  that 
with  America>  the  Baltic,  Portugal,  and  Ireland,  is  alfo  Tery 
coniiderable.  Several  fiíips  are  fent  annuallf  to  Greenland^ 
and  maiiy  veffels  are  employed  in  the  country  trade  for  com, 
cheefe»  coals,  and  other  commodities.  Here  are  feveral  rnanu* 
£a£fcories  for  china  ware  and  pottery,  fome  falt  works,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  upward^  of  lifty  brcwcries,  from  fome  of  which 
large  quantíties  of  mait  liquor  are  fent  abroad,  Lirerpool  conf- 
tatns  ten  churches,  befides  places  of  woríhip  for  the  religions  ot 
other  perfuafions,  an  exchange,  a  cuftom  faoufi^  a  public  in- 
iirmary,  a  prifon,  built  on  the  plan  of  the  humane  Mr.  Howard, 
an  obfervatory,  a  theatre^  and  other  public  edifices,  among 
which  (hould  not  be  forgotten  the  Athenseum,  a  library  formed 
on  the  irioft  liberal  and  extenfivc  plan.  The  exchange,  wMch 
coft  30,0001.  is  erefted  on  the  fpot  wherc  the  town-houfe  ftood> 
at  the  top  of  Water-Street,  and  is  a  grand  cdifice  of  whitc 
ftone,  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  about  which  are  piazzas 
for  the  merchants  to  walk  in.  Above  ftairs  are  the  mayores 
offices,  the  feilions-hali,  the  council^chamber,  and  two  elegant 
ball-rooms,  The  town  is  govcrned  by  a  mayor^  annuaHy  chofeá 
on  St.  Lukc's  day,  a  recprder,  and  common-council  of  forty- 
one,  including  the  mayor,  recordcr,  and  town  clerk.  Whocver 
has  borne  tbe  office  of  mayor  is  afterwards  ftyied  an  aldenaan» 
it  contains  11,784  houfes,  and  77,653  inhabitants* 

ftlanchefter,  an  inland  town,  is  more  populous  even  thaa 
Liverpool,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  progreffive  profperity, 
which  is  owing  to  its  manufactures  of  fuílian,  and  thofe  articles 
in  cotton  and  Unen,  which  are  generally  denominated  Maib- 
chefter  goods.  «  Ifs  extenfive  trade  and  beñeficial  induílry 
tender  not  ozily  the  town,  but  the  country  for  many  miles 
round,  rich  and  populous.  It  has  fourteen  churches,  beíides 
pther  places  pf  worffiip  for  thofe  who  do  not  conform  with  tlie 
crtabliíhment ;  a  college,  which  was  founded  in  1421,  by 
Thomas  dé  la  War,  at  firft  reílo»  of  tjie  pariíh  church,  and 
brother  to  Lord  De  la  War,  for  a  maftcr  or  ^rden,  eight  fcUow 
cbaplains,  four  clerks,  and  fix  ohorifters,  inhonour  of  St.  Mary» 
St.  Dennis,  and  St.  George ;  an  hofpital,  called  Cheetham'^y 
founded,  fox  tbe  educatipn  ai^d  maiutenancc  of  forty  ppcar  boys  r 

an 
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an  inGxmaxj^  Üieaire,  exchañge»  and  other  pubüé  buÜdingi. 
In  178I9  a  Literarjr  and  Philofophical  Society  was  iitftituteé 
hexe»  by  fome  men  of  confiderable  eminence  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Manchefter  has  no  corpcMration}  it  contains  1^58^6 
hoafea,  and  84,020  people. 

Lancaíhire  contains  taznf  other  confiderable  towns/  dte  chief 
of  which  are,  Blackburn,  Boitcm^  Btirnlaj,  Bury,  Cartmel» 
Chorley»  Coiné,  Dalton,  Garftang*  Haffingden^  Hawkíheady 
üarkham,  Leigh,  Ormlkirk,  Poulton,  Prclcot,  Rochedale,  Ul- 
▼erton,  and  Warrington.    ' 

At  Ancliff*,  s^bout  twt>  miles  firom  Wigan^  it  a  corious  ph««- 
jaomeaon,  calkd  the  buming  well,  the  water  of  which  is  cold^  ^ 
and  has  no  £tndl,  yet  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of  falphur  iilues  out 
with  it,  that  oil  the  ap^licatidn  of  fire,  the  top  of  the  water  is 
corered'with  a  fiame,  like  that  of  buming  fpirits,  which  laíts 
¿▼eral  faours,  and  emits  fo  fierce  a  heat  tbat  meat  itiay  be  boiled 
«ver  it ;  but  this  water  being  taken  out  of  the  well,  wiU  not 
«jnit  rapoiir  in  quantity  fufficient  for  infiammation. 

Léicestérshiré. 

.  This  county  is  48  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  from 
^aft  to  weft,  and  contains  816  miles,  or  522,240  ¿eres.  The 
hundreds  are  fix^  Framhnd,  Gartree,  Gofcote  £aft,  Gofcote 
Wefty  GutUaxton,  and  Sparkenhoe ;  thefe  form  268  parííhes, 
35  townfliips,  10  liberties,  8  hamleis,  3  villages,  2  towns,  2 
extra-parochial  jurifdi¿lions,and  i  lordüiip,  and  contain  26,734 
facmfes,  and  J3q/)8i  inhabitants. 

Tlie  foU  raríes,  from  a  light  fand  or  gravelly  loam,  to  a  ftiíF 
marly  loam,  including  all  the  intermediate  degrees.  The  cli- 
«aale  is  generally  températe,  and  the  land  well  watered.  Lei- 
cefterihire  is  to  be  coníidered  almoft  entirely  as  a  county  of 
agrkttltvre»  having  no  con{tdend>le  manufaéiure,  except  ftock- 
ings.  The  breed  of  large  black  draught  h<»fes,  and  homed 
cattkr,  as  well  as  of  íheep,  has  been  long  celebrated }  but  within 
thefe  few  years  the  latter  have  been  brought  to  an  aftoniíhing 
degree  of  excellence,  chiefiy  through  the  great  judgment  and 
care  of  Mr.  BakewcU,  of  Diíhley,  whofe  plan  has  been  fue- 
cefsfully  purfoed. 

The  chief  ríTers  are  the  Anhr^  Avm^  Soar,  Sivjfif  l^elland, 
aftd  ITr^lf. 

The  principal  towns  are  Leicefter,  Aíhby  de  la  Zcuch,  Bof- 
vordi,  Hailaton,  Harborpugh,  Lutterworth,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Mount  Sorrel,  BUlefden,  Hinkley,  Loughborough,  and  Wal« 
ttmn  an  the  Wold. 

Four  members  are  retumedto  parliament>  two  for  the  flúxa^ 

and 
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stíii¿  as  tñ%nj  f¿r  A¿  eountjr  town,  which  ís  caíléd  LéiceÁer» 
and  faid  by  traditkm  (o  havo  been  founded  hy  kkig  Lear.     Ic 
¡  ftands  ttpoa  a  bvaiicb  Qf  Watíing-ftreet^  callcd  tlie  Fofa  Way» 

imd  the  traces  of  a  RMiafti  waiT  quite  touñá  may,  in  femé 
places,  be  ftill  difcovered.  The  Romafi  town  was^  ^500  feet 
in  length,  aaá  áooo  fieet  19  breadth.  It  appears,  in  the  time  of 
the  RomaQs,  to  have  been  a  place  of  confidenMe  note,  from 
the  multitudeoí  bones  of  varíous  beaftsi  fuppoTed  to  haré  been 
ofitsred  in  facríficei  wHich  have  been  dug  up  in  a  part  of  the 
town  ftifU  called  Moly  Bones,  where  there  are  fome  ruins  of  ^ 
fuppofed  temple  of  Janus. '  Before  the  caftlé  was  difinantled^ 
it  M^8  a  prodigiotts  building,  being  the  court  of  the  great  duke 
'  of  LancaAer,  who  added  to  k  atf  acres,  whidí  he  encloTed  with 
a  high  wall,  and  called  hift  Nnmm  Ópui,  now  the  Newark> 
wherp  are  ítiU  the  beft  houfes  in  all  Leicefter,  and  they  con- 
tinué exira-parochial,  as  being  under  caftle  guard,  by  an  oíd 
grant  from  the  crow^.  The  caftle  hall  and  kitchen  are  ftill 
cntire,  the  former  of  which  is  lofty  and  fpacious. 

A  parliament  was  held  at  Leicefter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
wherein  the  fírft  law  was  made  for  buming  heretics.  In  the 
Doomfday-book  this  town  is  ftyled  a  city,  and  the  title  of  mayor 
was  given  to  its  chief  magiftrate  ín  1248,  32  Henry  IIL  It9 
charter  is  derived  from  king  John,  and  its  freemen  are  toll  free 
at  all  fairs  and  markcts  in  Eitgland.  It  is  govemed  by  a  mayor* 
recorder,  fteward,  bailifF,  24  aklermen,  48  common-counct! 
men,  a  town  cler^,  and  other  officers.  It  contains  2290  houfes» 
and  16,953  peoplc. 

LlNCOLNSHlRE. 

This  county  is  77  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  footh,  48 
from  eaft  to  weft,  170  in  circumference,  and  contains  2787 
miles,  or  1,783,680  acres.  TTie  general  divifion  of  this  county 
is  into  the  three  diftrids  of  Holland,  Kefteven,  and  Ltndfey» 
which  are  fubdivided  into  29  members,  called  wapentakes» 
hundreds,  and  fokes.  Thefe  include  611  parííheS|  64  town« 
íhips,  1 1  hamlets,  %  towns,  7  villages,  and  7  extra*parochiaI 
diílrí£ls;  the  houfes  are  42,489,  the  inhabitants  208,557. 

Hie  air  and  cUmate  of  this  county,  in  point  of  falubríty,  are, 
in  the  higheft  part,  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  fenny 
^d  marftiy  parts  have  been  much  improved  by  drainage. 

Every  fpecies  of  foil  may  be  found  in  this  county,  from  the 
(harpeft  fand  and  lighteft  moor  to  the  ftrongeft  clay,  in  all  its 
varíous  mixtures  and  qualities.  Itshigher  grounds  yield  grain  of 
)2Ü  forts  in  great  abundance ;  and  its  lower,  oats,  hemp,  flax, 
voad,  and  other  articles  of  culture  ;  but  it  is  particularly  dif-^ 
tinguühed  as  a  grázing  county,  and  is  remarkable  fbr  rearing 
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all  kindsóf;  animáis  tp  the^eateft  fi^e  and  i^igbt.  Ita  h<nie^ 
liorned  cattie,  and  íheep^  are  of  tbe  laigeft  btee¿  ^  thr  htter 
ate;^otíbed  with  a  long  thick  wogJ,  peculiarly  fitted  for  tbe 
worfted  and  coarfe  wooUen  mánufa£kureai  of  wnich  great  quan-^ 
úácB  are  leht  into  Torkihire  and  other  countieSé  JUncolníihLre 
xs  not  in  itfelf  a  manufa¿luring  county,  (at  kaft  in  a  very  fmall 
degree,)  and  indeed  has  declíned  frpm  it$  anclen^  populoafnefl 
and  ccHifequence.  A  principal  reafen  of  this  i^  a  íingular  decay 
of  its  fea-ports,  which,  thpugh  formerly  numeroua»  are  nóvr 
almoít  entirely  choaked  with  fand,  and  fome  df  them  quite  de-* 
Verted  byth^ocean.  The  long  bow4ike  coaft  is  fronted  by 
íand  bilis,  or  falt  xnaríbes  y  and^  like  thofe  in  tbe  Dutcb  ftates^ 
íscured  from  tlie  waves  by  dvkes,  and  fo  low  as  to  be  vifible 
only  at  a  fmall  difiance  from  tne  fea. 

Of  tbe  thr^  di(lrí£ts  Líndfey  is  mucb  tbe  largeft»  compre-* 
bending  all  tbe  country  from  Foífdikcy  and  tbeWitbam,  nortb* 
vards.  It  is,  on  tbe  wbole^  tbe  bigbeft  part  of  tbis  county, 
Üiougb  witbout  any  eminence  déferving  tbe  ñame  of  a  büK 
Toward  the  nort^  eaftern  part  is  a  large  tra¿í  of  beatby  land> 
caUcd  tbe  WoMs,  of  wbicb  tbe  foutbern  portion  is  well  inba- 
bited,  but  the  nortbern  very  fcantily.  Great  flocks  of  flieep 
are  bred  tbrougbout  tbis  tra¿í.  In  tbe  nortb  weftern  part  of 
Lindfi^y  is  the  river,  iíland  of  Axholm,  fórmed  by  tbe  Trent, 
Dun,  and  Idle  ^  a  ricb  low  tra¿i>  in  wbicb  fiax  is  cvtltivated^ 
ÍLeffeveit  contains  tbe  weftem  part  of  tbe  county,  from  tbe 
middie  to  tbe  foutbern  extremity.  It  poiTeífes  variety  of  fdil; 
but  on  tbe  whole»  tbougb  intermixed  witb.  large  beatby,  is  a 
fertile  country.  Tbe  principal  of  tbefe  beatbs  are  tbofe  of  An- 
cafter  and  Lincoln,  forming  a  very  cxtenfive  traéi,  wbicb  bas, 
however,  bccn  of  late  years  iñ  great  part  enctofed.  Part  of  the 
fens  are  in  tbe  diítri^í  of  Kefteven ;  but  mucb  greater  part  in 
tbe  remaining  and  fmalier  one  of  HoUand,  wbicb  occupies  tbe. 
foutb-eaftern  quarter  of  Lincolnfiíire,  being  contiguous  to  the 
iballow  inlet  of  tbe  fea  called  the  Waíb. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  JVeland,  Trenf,  Humbir^  Netiy 
Witham^  Gleattf  BaiHf  and  Ancholme.  Many  of  tbefe,  befides 
£(b,  afibrd  great  profíts  to  tbe  proprietors  of  decoys,  in  which 
raft  numbers  of  wild  ducks,  and  other  fowl,  are  captured. 

Lincolníbire  is  reprefented  in  parliament  by  la  mcmbers, 
two  fitting  for  tbe  county,  as  many  for  tbe  city  of  Lincoln^ 
and  tbe  fame  number  for  Grantbam,  Stamford^  Great  Grimíby, 
and  Bodón. 

Tbe  city  of  Lincoln,  in  the  divifion  of  Lindfey,  is  fituated  on 

tlie  rlyer  Witbam.     It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally 

built  in  the  form  of  a  large  fquare.     One  of  the  Román  gates, 

now  called  Ncwport-gale,  is  ftili  cntire,    A  caíUe,  witb  many. 

.  fons. 
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forts»  was  ^bink  .here  by  the  Romans,  and  repahred  by  the 
iSaxons  and  ^formans^  and  particularly  by  William  I.  after  hi& 
conqueft  over  Harold.  John  of  Gaunt's  palace,  below  the  hill> 
was  built  by^John  of  Gaunt»  duke  of  Lancaftcr,  and  earl  of 
JLincolni  Leicefter»  and  Derby»  in  the  reign  of  tlichard  IL 
LincoUi  was  erefled  into  a  biíhopTick  in  the  year  io8S>  thís  íee 
bcing  removed  from  Dorchefterw  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
from  eaft  to  wéft  (including  the  walls)  is  530  feet.  The  length 
of  the  great  traníept,  from  north  to  fouth^  is  2:27  :  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  lantern,  in  the  rood  tower,  is  124 
feet.  Before  the  reformation  this  cathedral  was  the  fineft  and 
richeft  in  the  kingdom^  and  the  number  and  fplendour  of  its 
tombs  ahnoft  incredible.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VHL 
^there  were  carrled,  by  the  king's  ordcrs,  from  this  church^^ 
ó,6%i  ounces  of  puré  gold^  and  428;  ouncet  of  íilver,  befides 
an  amazing  quantity  ot  diamonds^  pearls>  íapphires^  rubieSf 
tutquQÍfes>  cárbuncles,  and  two  {hrines»  onc  oí  puré  gold,  called 
St.  Hugh'S)  the  other,  of  íilver,  called  Biíhop  St  John  of 
D'Alderby.  A  fccond  plunder  was  committed  on  this  church 
ín  the  year  1548,  during  the  prefidcncc  of  biíhop  Holbech,  wha 
beirig  a  zealous  reformiíl,  gave  up  the  reiidue  of  treafure  whích 
Henry  had  left.  The  city  is  íp  full  of  the  ruins  of  monafteríes 
and  religious  houfes,  that  the  very  bartt$>  dables,  out^houfes^ 
and  even  fome  of  the  hog-ftyes,  are  built  with  árcned  Windows 
and  doors.  The  ruins  of  the  caftle  are  venerable  pieces  of  an- 
tíquity.  Lincoln  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  and  has  a  vifcountial 
jurifdiflion  í^o  miles  round,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  na  other 
city  in  England.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  2 
íherifFs,  a  recorder,  4  chamberlains,  a  fword-bearer,  a  coroner, 
and  48  common-council  men.  Its  houfes  are  1574,  the  iiUia- 
bitants  7398. 

Grantham  is  an  ancient  and  refpe£lable  borough  in  the  dit- 
trl£k  of  ¿efteven,  íituated  on  the  river  Witham.  It  had  in  for* 
mer  times  a  monaftery  of  JFrancifcan,  or  Grey-Friars.  The  fpire 
of  its  church  is  remarkable,  rifing  in  height  3Q0  feet.  It  is 
governed  by  an  ancient  corporation,  coníifting  of  an  alderman, 
recorder,  12  common  burgeíTes,  a  coroner,  an  efcheator,  and 
12  confiables  to  attend  the  court.  The  alderman  and  burgeffes 
have  power  to  a£t  as  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  corporadon 
and  foake  of  Grantham,  which  together  contain  1457  houfes» 
2n¿  7014  inhabitants. 

Stamford  and  Great  Grimíby,  though  ftill  places  of  fomc 
confideration,  have  confiderably  decUned  from  their  ancient 
wealth,  commerce,  and  profpenty.  Boftón  is  more  populous 
and  thriving,  the  feat  of  an  a¿iive  trade  to  the  Baltic  and  Lon« 
don.    It  is  governed'  by  a  mayor,  who  is  chief  clerk  of  the 
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mt^et^  áná  admirar  ofthc  ¿oaft,  a  rccordcr,  ifjSLldermeñ,  a 
tóWTí  clerk,  iScominoii-councU  mcn,  3  judgc,  and  marflial  oí 
tíic  admiralt]r,  a  coroner,  a  fcijcants  at  mace,  and  othcr  offi^' 
ccrsi  and  has- 1252  houfe«,  and  5926  pcoplc.  The  other  tüwns 
of*notc  are  Alford,  Barton,  Binbróok,  Bolinbroké,  Boum^ 
Burgh,  Burtort,  Caftor,  Cro^^Iand,  Crowlc,  Dceping,  Donning- 
ton,  Folkingham,  Gainfborougli,  Glamfbrd  Briggs,  Holdbacn,' 
Mpmcaftle,  Kcrton^Líndfay,  Louth,  Market  Raifm,  Saltfleet, 
Slcaford,  Spaldíng,  Spilíby,  Stanton,  Tatterfali  Wainfleet,  and 
Wragby.    ' 

MbrIonethshirb 

Is  a  tounty  of  North  Walcs,  35  miles  ín  length,  25  in 
breadth,  in  cifcumfcrcnte  108,  and  containing  691  miles,  or 
44!^324o  acres.  It  is  divided  into  fivc  hundreds,  Ardudwy, 
Edemion,  Eftimaiier,  Pcnlivn,  and  Talybont,  which  form  33 
partíhes,  and  i  han^Iet,  and  contain  5980  houfes,  and  29,500 
iiAabitants. 

•  This  comiíy  is  mountainous,  and  remarkablc  for  its  wild  and 
fomantic  beautics,  excellently  adapted  fór  grazing,  and  pro- 
duces, more  íhccp  than  any  other  diftriíl  in  Wales*  Bebdes 
fhefe  it  is  weM  provided  witn  deer,  goats,  fowl,  and  all  forts  of 
fifli,  particubrly  hcrrings,  which  are  takcn  011  the  cdaft  in  great 
abundance. 

It  retums  only  one  mcmber  to  pafliament,  a  kiíight  of  the 
fcite.  TTie  towns  are  Harlech,  I^olgelly,  Bala,  Dinafmowdy, 
ánd  Merioncth.  The  principal  rivera  are  the  Gwynedd^  the 
Drwyddy  the  Matjüdochy  the  jívon,  the  Dee^  the  Dovy,  the  Cayneg 
and  nic  Motíwaye. 

MiDDLESEX 

I3  ncarly  34  miles  in  length,  14  in  breadth,  and  115  in  cir- 
Cnit,  and  contains  297  fquare  miles,  or  190,080  acres.  This 
comity,  although  one  of  the  fmalleft,  is  the  richeft  and  moft 
popnlous  in  the  kingdom,  which  will  naturally  be  afcribed  to 
the  circumílance  of  its  being  the  feat  of  the  Britiíh  metrópolis. 
It  is  fbrmcd  of  fix  hundreds,  and  three  divifions,  namcly,  Ed- 
monton,  Ehhome,  Gore,  Ifleworth,  Kenfington,  and  Spel- 
thorne  hundreds,  and  Finíbury,  Holborn,  and  the  Towcr  di- 
vífions.  lucluding  the  citiés  of  London  and  Wcftminfter,  there 
are  within  the  circuí t  of  Middlefex  X91  pariíhes,  14  extra-pa- 
rochial  diftrifts,  (11  of  which  are  inns  of  courts  and  chancery, 
and  the  other  3,  Ely-place  Holborn,  the  Charter-Houfe,  and  a. 
placc  in  Kenfington  hundred,  called  Weft  Twyford,)  &  bamlets, 
7  liberties,  6  precinds,  2  towns,  and  l  vUIage  j^  the  houfeS  arcf 
1 19,083,  the  inhabitants  8ift|i(&9. 

The- 
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Tic  foil  ín  general  is  lokmy,  tcnding  in  various  places  to  gra- 
vcl,  day»  and  fand ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  whcre 
manure  is  eafily  to  be  obtained,  the  land  h  moftly  employed  in 
gardens'and  nurferies,  or  laiddown  fof  grafs,  From  thefe  gar- 
dens,  Which  are  kept  in  the  higheft  poíTible  ftate  of  cultivation, 
the  metrópolis  receives  a  copious  and  early  fupply  of  the  beft 
vegetables,  and  manyfruits  andflowers.  The  grafs  lands  aíFord 
daily  an  abundant  ftore  of  milk.  At  a  greater  diftance,  efpe- 
cially  towards  Buckinghamíhire,  are  confiderable  tra&s  of  arable 
land,  which  produce  good  crops  of  com.  There  are  fome  very 
cxtenfive  meadows  on  the  fide  of  the  rivcrs  Thames,  Lea,  and 
Co!n> 

The  cities  in  Middlefex  are  London  and  Weftminfter ;  but 
as  a  feparate  portion  of  this  work  is  ailotted  to  the  defcription 
of  the  metrópolis  in  all  its  parta,  the  fubjeft  will  not  in  this 
place  be  touched  upon. 

The  townsareBames,  Brentford,  Edgeware,  Enfield,  Hounf- 
low,  Staines,  and  Ilxbridge.  Beíides  thefe,  almoft  every  vil- 
lage  in  the  county  is  enriched  and  beautified  by  the  reíidence  of 
fome  royal,  noble,  or  wcalthy  individuáis.  In  every  direftion 
the  eye  is  allured  by  the  various  exhibitions  of  profperity,  com- 
fort, and  gopd  talle,  difplayed  in  neat  villas,  fuperb  manfions, 
elegant  gardens,  and  luxuriouá  repofitories  of  alien  fruits  and 
curious  exotics.  To  defcribe  all  thefe  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  á  work  intcnded  to  comprife,  in  a  modérate  fpace,  fo  many 
óbjefts ;  but  the  abodes'of  royalty,  and  the  great  national  efta-* 
bliíhments,  whether  of  commerce,  learning,  or  charity,  will  not 
be  omitted  in  their  proper  departments. 

The  rivers  of  moft  note  in  this  county  are  the  Thames,  the 
Colfj,  and  the  Lea;  the  New  River  ought  perhaps,  in  ftriftnefs, 
to  be  termed  a  canal ;  and,  as  their  ñames  often  occur  in  books 
and  converfations,  it  may  be  proper  merely  to  mention  two  in- 
iignificant  ftreams,  the  Brent  and  the  F/eet. 

Middlefex  rcturns  eight  members  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
two  knights  for  the  íhire,  four  for  London,  and  two  for  Weft- 
minfter. The  íhcrifFis  not,  as  in  other  counties,  appointed  by 
the  king  in  council  j  but  the  íheriffs  of  London  ferve  alfo  for 
Middlefex. 

MONMOÜTHSHIRB 

Derives  its  ñame  from  the  capital  town ;  though  now  an 
Englilh  county,  it  may  be  juftly  confidered  the  connefling  link 
bctween  England  and  Wales,  uniting  the  fcenery,  mgnners,  and 
language  of  both.  It  is  2,d  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth, 
and  ín  atea  516  miles,  or  33o,íZ4o  acres.  It  is  divided  into 
the  fix  hundrcds  of  Abergavenny,  Sccnfretb,  Wcntloog,  Uík, 
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]^ agían»  and  Caldecot,  which  form  129  parifliesj  25  hamfetSy 
3   towijs,    3  townfhipsy    and    2  viliages,  and   contain  ^^6^- 

houfes  nnd  45,582  inhabitant», 

The  air  of  Monmoutliíhire  is  températe  and  hcalthy,  and  the 
foil  fruitful -,  the  eaftcrn  parts  are  woody,  and  thc  wcftcrn 
inountaínous-  Tlie  animal  and  vegetable  produftions  art 
fimilar  to  thofc  in  the  hilly  counties  of  England  ;  and  the  only 
fiíh,  not  common  in  the  Engliíh  rivers,  are  the  ílcrlíng  and  thc 
íewin,  which  principally  abotind  in  the  Ebwy.  ^ílie  moun«- 
tainoui  cliílriñs  are  rich  in  mineral  produfiions,  particularly 
íron  and  coa!,  which  have  given  rife  to  numerous  iron  manu- 
fac>QHes,and  coníiderably  increafed  thc  popalation  and  riches 
of  the  county. 

At  the  arrival-of  thfí  Romans  ín  Britain,  Monmouthíhire 
was  inhabit:'cl  by  the  Silures,  a  fpirited  and  warlike  nation» 
who  (Icfperatély  refiíled  their  invaders,  and  were  not  finally  re^ 
ducqd  till  the  rcign  of  Vefpafian,  when  they  were  eonquered 
by  Julius  Frontinus.  Thc  Romans  formed  fivc  ftations  in  thc 
county  5  Ifca,  the  prefent  fite  of  Caerieon ;  Venta  Silurum, 
(wluch  was  the  metrópolis  of  the  Silures)  now  Caerwcnt » 
Jiurrium,  now  Uík ;  Gobannium,  now  ,  Abergavcnny  j  and 
Llcftium,  now  Monmouth. 

From  the  departure  of  thc  Romans  in  40^,  the  hiftory  of 
thift  county  is  obfcure  and  fabulous.  But  according  to  the 
tracUtion  01  the  nativcsi  and  the  Icgends  of  tlie  bards,  Mon- 
tnouthíliire,  under  thc  ñame  of  Gwent,  became  a  confpicuous 
Icene,  and  Caerieon  is  celebrated  as  the  rcfidence  of  the  Britiíh 
hero,  king  Arthur.  It  was  afterwards  fubjeft  to  the  princes. 
of  South  Waleáj»  and  to  a  race  of  pctty  kings,  wbo  probably 
fixed  their  refidence  at  Caerieon. 

This  county  is  no  lefs  diílinguiíhed  by  fublime  and  ftupcn- 
dous  b^auties  of  nature,  than  by  venerable  and  intercfting  ire- 
nuins  of  antiquity,  and  forae  beautiful  fpecimens  of  motlem 
tnílc.  The  principal  fcencs  in  which  nature  captivat  s  the 
mind  are  the  mountains,  of  which  the  liigheít  is  the  Sugar- 
loaf  i  the  V/erndee  hills,  by  which  it  iá  fupportcd  ;  the  great 
Skyrrid  and  tlic  littlc  Skyrrid ;  and  thofe  to  thc  north-wcíl  of 
Abergavennyy  and  that  called  the  Graig  in  the  north-eaft  part 
of  the  county.  The  rcmains  of  antiquity,  befides  the  Román 
roads,  ftations,  and  encampments,  are  very  numerous,  and 
by  the  individúala  they  bring  to  niind,  conneíied  with  evcry 
period  of  Englifli  hiftory.  'Many  of  the  churches  are  betiutifut 
relies  of  ancicnt  fplendour  conV'9rted  to,  modern  ufe,  and  -in- 
ferior in  intereft  only  to  the  remains  of  t;he  magnificent  pile» 
of  the  abbcys;  of  Lanthony,  and,  íintern.  The  caftles  are 
magnlñcent  ev^n  íeu*  decayó  ,That  of  St,  Julián  i^  rendercd 
•"    **  '  ' '  ^       '  üluft-rvDUS 
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iiluftrious,  by  the  mfemory  of  the  brave  and  ¡ngenlous,  but 
romantic  and  whimfical,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury;  Raglán 
caílle  prefents  to  memory  the  tiumerous  virtues  of  the  Pem- 
broke  family ;  Oldcaftle  obliges  us  to^  rccolleél  the  iiluftrious 
martyr  lord  Cobham  5  Coldbrook  houfe,  the  witty  and  eccen* 
trie  fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  5  in  the  caílle  of  Chepftow, 
or  Striguil,  it  2L  tower  Th  which  *was  immured  Harry  Marten  the 
rcgicidej  and  while  admiring  the  profufipn  of  beauty  and 
elegance,  which  embelliílies  the  building  and  grounds  at 
Piercefield,  the  mind  receives  an  impreíSon  approaching  to 
melanchóly,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  hard  fate  of  their 
late  liberal  and  apniable  próprietor  Valentine  Morris,  fo  fcel- 
ingly  defcribed  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  hiftorical  tour  in  this 
county. 

Monmouthíhire  is  reprefented  in  parliament  by  3  members, 
2  for  the  íhire,  and  i  forthe  town  of  Monmouth. 

This  town  ftands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Wy,  and  Mon- 
now,  and  from  thát  fituation  derives  its  ñame.  The  pofition 
is  delightful;  it  is  wholly  furrounded  by  gentle  hills  and 
fwelllng  eminences,  moftly  cQvered  from  their  bafes  to  their 
fummits  with  rich  woods,  or  laid  out  in  fields  ofcorn  and 
pafture.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  2  bailiíFs,  and  15  coni- 
mon-council  men.  There  are  no  manufaílures,  excepting 
iron  works ;  the  inhabitants  are  principally  fupported  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Wy,  the  trade  with  Iléréford  and  3riftol,  the 
fuppíy  of  the  neighbouring  diftriíis  with  various  kinds  of  íliop 
goods,  and  the  influx  of  company.  Among  the  articles 
brought  down  the  river,  which  give  employment  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  bark  muft  not  be  omittcd^  it  is  convcyed  in 
large  quantities  from  the  forefts  of  the  Upper  Wy,  and  jand- 
ed  on  the  banks,  where,  after  being  pared  and  cleanfcd,  it  iS 
fent  for  exportation  to  Chepftow.  Caps  once  formed  a  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  trade  in  Monmouth.  In  the  days  of 
Hcnry  V.,  and  in  fubfequent  tipes,  Monmouth  caps  were 
much  efteemed.  Fluellenj  in  Shskfpeare's  Henry  the  fifth, 
alludíng  to  this  faíhion,  addreíTcs  the.  king :  "■  If  your  majef- 
•^  ties  is  rcmembcr'd  of  it>  the  Welflimen  did  goot  fervice  in 
«*  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Mon- 
<•  mouth  caps."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  town  gave 
birth  to  Geofirey  the  hiftorian,  and  Henry  V.  the  Engliíh 
kíng^who  are  commonly  denominated  Geofrry  and  Henry  of 
Moirmouth.  The  faft^  ahhough  his  work  is  disfigured  by 
Yomance,  is  the  moft  ancteiVt  of  Englifti  hiftorians,  and  íhe  . 
parent  of  much  (>f  tbat  heroifm  which  fe  derived  frotfi  tht 
periifat  ^f  heroic  national  fablc^ :  the  king,  in  the  extfaVa* 
gsmcei  of'  lii^  youÓi>  di^^pt^eiKe  of  his  m^e  matiM^-  age,  ki 
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hís  uncontrollable  valour,  and  brilliant  fortune,  affbrds  onc  of 
thofe  rare  inílances,  in  which  thc  taflc  of  the  hiftorian  rc- 
fembles  that  of  the  poet  or  romance  writer  j  in  which  fancy 
may  cxpatiate  without  prejudicc  to  truth.  Thc  houfes  in 
Monmouth  are  677,  thc  people  3,345.    , 

Thc  othcr  towns  of  Monmouthíhirc  are  Uík,  and  Newpcy^, 
{the  iijhabitants  of  which  join  with  thofe  of  Monmouth  in  thc 
cleéiion  of  a  member  of  parliament,)  Abcrgavenny,  Caerleon, 
Chcpftow,  and  Ponty  pool. 

Uík,  in  its  modem  ftate,  is  llttle  entitlcd  to  notíce  5  it  is 
íituated  on  the  rlver  Uík,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome  bridge. 
Newport,  placed  on  the  fame  river,»\vas  anciently  called  in 
Welch  Caílell  Newydd,  br  New  Caftle  ;  it  is  the  capital  of  thc 
hundred  of  Wcntloog;  its  naijie  is  probably  a  mark  of  dif- 
tinélion  from  Cacrlebn,  which,  in  cari  y  times,  was  the  oíd 
port  and  the  oíd  caftle.  It  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  ílraggling 
town,  builtpartly  in  a  flat  on  the  banks  of  the  Uík,  and  partly 
on  a  declivity.  The  ftreets  are  dirty  and  ill  pavcd  5  thc  houfes 
in  general  wear  a  gloomy  appearance.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  and  1 2  aldermen,  who  are  chofen  from  the  burgefíes, 
by  the  mayor  and  the  majoVity  of  the  alderojcn  :  the  «leftion 
01  the  mayor  is  confirmed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  As  New- 
port is  thc  only  port  in  thc  fouth-weílern  part  of  Monmouth- 
íhirc, the  inhabitants  are  principally  fupported  by  foreign, 
coafting,  and  inland  trade.  The  coaíling  tradc  is  very  con- 
íiderable,  and  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Briftol,  in  floops  from 
12  to  60  tons  each.  The  exports  are  principally  coal,  and 
pig-iron,  together  with  bar-iron,  bloomeries,  and  eaílings. 
The  imports  are  íhop  goóds,  furniture,  and  a  fcw  othcr  articles, 
fent  up  the  canal  for  the  confumption  of  the  interior.  The  canal 
of  Monmouthíliire  alfo  coníiderably  contributes  to  the  profperity 
of  this  town.  It  was  once  furrounded  with  walls,  and  had  a 
caftle,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Notwithftanding  its  trade  and 
fituation,  the  population  is  very  ínconíiderable.  It  contains  only 
202  houfes,  and  1135  fouls. 

.  Abcrgavenny,  which  is  generally  allowcd,  by  the  beft  an- 
*tiquaries,  to  be  the  Gobannium  of  Antonine,  occupics  a  gentle 
flopc,  from  the  foot  of  the  Derry  to  thc  kft  b^nk  of  thc  Uík. 
Thc  town  ¡8  long  and  ftraggling,  and  the  ftreets  are  in  general  • 
narrow,  although  within  a  few  ycars  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved  in  appearance.     It  was  once  a  corporate  town^  and  a 
place  of  grcat  population,  trade,  and  importance.     Its  decline-'* 
may  be  dated  from  the  forftíture  of  the  charter,  in  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  WiUiam  III.,  on  ac^ount  of  difaficc- 
tion  to  the  ncw  gptipmment,  which  occafioñed  vlolent  diflen- 
ífons,  tumultii  and  difbrdcrs  at  the  #kAion  Qf  a  bailiSv    It 
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has  a  frec  grammar  fchool,  which  was  founded  by  Hcnry  VIII. 
and  wcll  endowed.     Numerous  ínvalíds  repaiF-every  fummer 
to  Abergavenny,  for  the  mildnefs  and  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  , 
travcllcrs  to  enjoy  the  charming  profpeft  of  the  furrounding 
fccnery.     It  contains  546  houfesand  2573  inhabitants. 

Caerleon,  the  ancient  Ifca  Silurum,  is  principally  remark- 
•  aUe  for  its  numerous  veftiges  pt  days  of  yore.  Tradition  men-  v 
tions  it  as  king  Arthur's  fcat  of  government,  and  the  remains 
of  a  Román  amphitheatre  are  by  thé  common  peoplc  ftyled 
Arthur's  round  table.  The  townis  much  benefited  by  tíft 
works  eftabHíhed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  a  curious 
'Wooden  bridge  pver  the  Uík. 

The  fituation  of  Chepftow  is  remarkably  beautiful  and 
pifturefque ;  the  caftle  and  church  are  among  the  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  bridge  ovcr  the  Wy  a  curious 
ipecimen  of  building.     It  has  348  houfes,  and  2080  pleople. 

Pont-y-pool  is  a  large  ftraggling  place,  containing  250 
houfeS)  and  1500  fouls,  Several  neat  habitations,  and  nume- 
,rous  íhops,  prefent  an  appearance  of  thriving  profperity,  not-  ^ 
withftanding  the  duíky  afpeft  of  the  town,  occaíioned  by  the 
adjacent  forges.  The  inhabitants  derive  great  fup^rt  from 
the  iron  works  and  collieries,  and  have  been  rccently  benefited 
by  the  trade  of  the  canaL  This  place  is  the  principal  mart 
for  the  natives  of  the  monntainous  diftrift  j  its  wcekiy  market 
is  coníiderable,  and  well  fupplied.  The  appeliation  is  modem^ 
fuppofed  to  be  derivad  from  a  bridge  thrown  over  a  lailge 
pool,  which  fupplies  water  for  a  forge,  but  is  a  corruption  of 
Pont  ap  Howell,  or  HoweH's  bridge.  It  is  fingularly  placed 
on  the  ridge  of  a  íleep  clifFy  overhanging  the  Avon  Lwyd, 
and  on  ihe  flope  of  a  declivity  undcr  impending  hills,  partly 
bare  and  partly  mantled  with  wood.  The  town  principally 
owes  its  foundation  and  increafe  to  the  iron  works  eftabliíhed 
by  the  family  of  Hanbury ;  it  is  likewife  remarkable  for  the 
japan  manuiaélure,  known  by  the  ñame  of  Ponty-yi-pool 
ware. 

The  Welch  language  is  more  prevalent  in  Monmouthíhire 
than  is  ufually  fuppofed :  in  the  north-caftcm,  eaftern,  and 
.fouth-eaftem  parts,  the  Engliíh  tongue  is  in  common 'ufe  ;  but 
in  the  fouth-weftern,  weftern,  and  north-weftem  diftrifts,  the 
Welch,  excepting  in  the  towns,  is  generally  fpoken.  The 
nativas  of  the  midland  parts  are  accuftomed  to  both  languages  : 
in  feveral  places  divine  fervice  is  performed  whoUy  in  Welch, 
_in  others  in  Engliih,  and  in  fome  alternately  in  both,  The 
natives  of  the  weftern  parts,  which  are  fequeftered  and  moua- 
tainous,  unwillingly  hold  intercourfe  with  the  Engliih,  retain 
thcir  ancient  prejudices,  and  ftill  brand  themwith  the  ñame  of 
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Saxons;  tWs  antipathy,  howerer,  is  gradi^ally-dccreaCng,  by 
means  of  the  eftabliíhment  of  Engllíh  fchool?,  and  thc  intro- 
du€^ion  of  Engliíh  manncrs,  cuftoms,  and  manufaélurcs. 

The  principal  rivers  which  traverfe  Monmouthíhire  are  thc 
Wyt  the  U/ky  and  the  Rumney.  Thc  Wy  is  navigpiblc  duríng 
its  whole  courfe  through  the  county ;  the  Uflc,  by  means  of  the 
tide,  from  New  R'idge  ncar.Tredonnoc;  and  thc  Rumney 
only  from  the  bridge,  not  three  miles  from  its  mouth.<  The 
Troihy  and  the  Monrmvi- ]o\n<cA  by  the  Honddy  at  Aityrynnys, 
fall  into  the  Wy  near  Monmouth  ;  and  the  Uflc  is  fwelled  by 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  of  which  the  principal  are  tho 
Gavennyy  the  Kebbyy  the  Ohuyy  the  Berthiuy  the  TorvaeHy  or  AvitH 
Lwydy  and  the  Eiwy  which  reccives  thc  Sorway. 

MoNTGOMERYSHIRE, 

A  coüNi*T  of  North  Wales,  is  30  miles  from  eaft  to  wcft,  24 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  95  in  circumference^  and  contains 
982  fquare  miles>  or  628^480  acres.  It  is  divided  into  9 
hundreda  called  Caürfe,  Deuddwr,  Llanfyllin,  Llanidloes» 
Machynlleth,  Mathrafel,  Montgomery,  Newtown^  and  Pool, 
which  form  43  pariíhes,  28  towníhips,  3  vilbges,  and  3  towns, 
and  contain  8948  houfes,  and  47>978  inhabitant.<9. 

The  air  is  íharp  and  cold  on  the  mountains,  but  healthy  and 
pleafant  in  the  valiies.  The  northern  and  weftem  parts  bcing 
mountainous,  the  foii  is  ftony,  and  fterile,  except  in  thc  in-» 
termediate  valiies,  which  yieíd  com,  and  abound  in  paíhire ; 
bttt  the  füuthcrn  and  eaftem  parts,  confifting  chiefly  af  a  plea- 
fant vale  al  ong  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  are  exceédingly 'frHÍt- 
ful.  The  brecd  of  black  cattle  and  horíes  is  remarkably  large, 
and  the  county  abounds  with  fiíh  and  fowl,  and  has  fomc  mines 
of  lead  and  coppcr,  pirticularly  in  the  neighboúrhood  of 
Llanidloes. 

Jt  returns  to  párliament  2  members,  one  for  the  íhíre,  and 

1  for  the  town  of  Montgomery.     This  toviii  gíves  its  ñame  ió 

•the  county,  bttt  is  only  remarkable  for  its  caftle,  the  fcene  of 

-many  martial  exploits  in  oíd  times,  but  now  in  ruins.     Thc 

Corporation  confííls  of  2  bailiffs,  and  12  burgeffes  or  common- 

council  men.     It  contains  only  161  houfes,  and  972  peoplc. 

The  other  to^Vns  ate  Machynieth,  Welchpool,  the  moft  con- 

,  fiderablc  in  the  county,  which  has  a  raanufafture  of  flannel, 

and   contains   563  houícs,  and  2,872   inhabitants,    Newton, 

Llanidloes,  near  which  are  mines  of  lead,  and  coppe^,  and  Lian* 

villin.     Th«  chief  rivcrs  are  thc  Severn^  Tamt^  and  Tuigh. 

NoRroLí, 
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Norfolk, 

OTHERNvisENorthfolkjderíves  its  namefrom  its  northernfitua- 
tion  in  rcfpeíi  of  Suffblk  :  it  was  intendcd  to  exprcfs  the  northern 
people,  or  northern  branch  of  the  EhíI  Angles.  It  is  59  miles  in 
leñgth  from  eaft  to  wcft,  and  38  in  its  greateft  br?r.dth  íVom  north 
to  fouth,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  but  confiderably  lefs  at 
fcach  cxtrcmity,  and  its  arca  is  2013  f-^.iles,  or  1,288,310  seres. 
Its  hundreds  are  33,  namely,  Blofield,  Brothers  Crofs,  Ciacklofe, 
Clavering,  Depwade,  Difs,  Earíham,  Erpingham,  North  and 
South  Eynesford,  Flegg,  Eaft  and  Weft  Forehoe,  Freebrldge, 
Lynn  aiid  Maríhland,  Galíow,  Greenhoe,  North  and  South 
Grinílioe,  Guiltcrofs,  Hiipping,  Henftead,  Holt,  Humbleyard, 
Launditch,  Loddon,  Aitford,  Shropham,  »Sniithdon,  Taveríham, 
Tuíiftead,  Walíliam,  and  Wayíand  j  theie  are  divided  into  586 
pariíhes,  21  townfliiiíS,  6  towns,  and  5  viilages,  and  contain 
4$^I40  houfes,  and  273,271  inhabitants. 

The  air  of  ihis  county  near  the  fea  coaft  is  aguiíh,  and 
Other^ife*  unfalutary  j  but  in  the  inland  párts»  it  is  bealthy 
ánd  pleafanti  though  frequently  piercing.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  flat,  without  hills,  but  in  moft  parts,  the  furface  is 
brokcn  by  fmail  rifings  and  decHvities. 

Tlie  prime  part  of  the  county  lies  north  and  north-caft  of 
Norwich.  It  is  highly  fruitful,  and  températe,  The  diílridli 
fouth  and  fouth-ealt  of  Norwich,  though  chiefly  fand,  are  fruit- 
ful, but  in  a  lefs  degree  tban  the  former.  The  largeft  pro- 
pórtion  of  the  county,  lying  weft  and  north-weft  of  Norwich, 
is  on  the  wholc  very  inferior  to  the  two  preccding  diftriñs, 
Herc.  great  farms  are  to  be  fourid,  with  a  thin  population. 
South-weft  i»  light  fand,  where  great  rabhit  warrens  are  found. 
The  Marlhland  may  be  confidered  as  a  diltriíi  by  itfelf.  The 
foil  is  a  rich  ooze,  cvidently  a  depofit  from  the  fea.  The  north 
part  of  the  county  is  highly  productive,  but  the  fouth  part  very 
^uch  injured  for  M^ant  of  better  drainings.  Woodland  of 
an  oíd  íUnding  is  not  confidcrablc,  but  of  late  years  large 
plantations  have  becn  made  of  Oiik,  Spaniíh  chefnut,  andothet 
foreft  trees, 

Norfolk  is  very  produñive  in  al!  kinds  of  grain,  cattlc,  wool, 
rabbits,  honey,  and  íliíFron.  ,No  county  is  more  conveniently 
fituated,  or  has  a  greater  íliare  of  river  and  fea  navigation,  fo 
efiential  to  trade,  aftd  advantageous  to  agriculture  :  foi*,-  befideé 
the.  fea,  which  waíhes  the  coaft  about  cighty  miles,  there  aré 
fcvcral.  nayigable  rivens,  as  the  Nene^  IFaveny^  and  Oujcy  be- 
fidcs  the  Tbjrnuy  the  Bure^  the  Wenjurriy  and  the  Yare,  Thefé 
tcfoorccs  affürd  to  NorfoJk    tl>e  advantages  of  an  excellent 

F  4  fiíhery» 
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fiíhery,  profccutcd  wlth  great  índuftry  and  fuccefs  to  thc  ad- 
jacent  coaft  and  north  fea.  The  frcfli  water  aíFords  all  thc 
accuftomed  tribes,  and  in  thc  Yare  is  taken  a  fifli  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  called  thc  ruffe.  Jet  and  ambcrgreafc  are  fomctlmes 
found  on  the  coafts. 

Norfolk  fcnds  to  parliamcnt  la  mcmbcrs ;  2 "for  thc  county, 
2  for  the  City  of  Ñorwich,  and  2  cach  for  Lynn,  Yarmouth» 
Thetford,and  Caftle  Rifing. 

The  city  of  Norwich,  íltuatcd  at  thc  conflux  of  the  Wenfum 
and  thc  Yare,  is  ancient,  populous,  and  induftrious  y  \t  has  a 
great  trade,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  that  of  Yarmouth,  by  the 
vaft  cargoes  of  coal,  wine,  fiíh,  oil,  and  all  other  heavy  goods, 
which  it  receives  thence  by  the  Yare.  Its  manufaftures  are, 
generaily'  fpeaking,  fent  to  London,  though  confiderable  quan* 
tities  are  alio  exported  to  Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic  and  northern  feas,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  They  confiíl  in  a  great  variety  of  worfted  (luiFs,  as  fays, 
bays,  ferges,  íhalloons,  druggets,  crapes,  and  other  curiou9 
manufaélurcs,  and  ftockings.  Norwich  contains  many  opulent 
inhabitants,andgood^buildings,  but  its  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
ill  difpofed.  Bcfides  the  cathedral  it  has  36  churches,  and  1 
inthefuburbs. 

The  cathedral  was  buiU  in  1096  by  Herbert  de  Lofinga,  whofc 
ftatue  is  ovcr  the  north  tranfept  door,  and  his  tomb  below  the 
high  altar ;  it  was  damaged  by  -fire  1 1 7 1 ,  and  repaíred  and  com- 
pleted  1 1 80,  by  John,  biíhop  of  Oxford.  .  It  is  now  a  noble . 
ftrufture,  and  particularly  admired  for  the  workmaníhip  of  thc 
roof  and  cloiílers.  At  Norwich  is  the  ancient  palace  of  thc 
duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  formerly  a  noble  and  naagnificent 
building,  reputed  the  largeíl  houfe  in  England.  Thc  caftle 
is  feated  on  a  high  hill,  and  furrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  ovcr 
which  is  á  ftrong  bridge,  with  an  arch  of  extraordinary  fize.  In 
the  market  place,  is  a  beautiful  town  houfe,  and  in  St.  Andrew'a 
pariíli  a  guildhall,  which  was  formerly  the  monaftery  church  of 
the  blackíriars.  The  houfe  of  correftion,  called  bridewell,  is 
built  with  fquare  flint  ftones,  fo  curioufly  joined  together  that 
no  mortar  can  be  feen.  The  market  crofe  is  built  with  free 
ftone,  and  very  lofty  •,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  piazza. 
The  king's  fchool  was  anciently  a  ch^pel,  fubjeñ  to  thc  prior 
and  convent  of  thc  cathedral  church  5  but  after  the  reformation, 
it  was  turned  into  a  grammar  fchoól,  and  endowed  with  thc 
poiTeffions  of  thc  chape!,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fchool  maf- 
ter  and  ufter,  fince  -which  time  the  falary  has  been  cnlarged. 
Thc  fcholars  are  nominated  by  the  mayor  foy  the  time  belng, 
with  the  majority  of  the  aldermcn.  Some  authors  cali  Nór- 
)yich  an  orchard  in  a  cifyi  or  a  city  in  an  orchard,  pn  account 
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of  the  variety  of  gardene  and  trces  in  a  particular  part  ncar 
the  walls,  In  the  city  arfe  iz  charity  fchooU^  and  4  hofpitals. 
Norwich  is  a  county  in  itfelf»  but  the  caftle  belongs  to  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  to  which  ¡t  ferves  as  a  jail.  The  Corpora- 
tion cbnfifts  of  a  mayor^  a  recorder,  2  íhcrifFs,  23  aldermen, 
and  60  common-cpuncil  men.  The  inayor  is  nomtnated  by 
the  freemcn,  who  return  2  aldermen  to  their  coüft,  ene  of 
whom  is  elefted.  The  m^or,  recorder,  and  the  fteward  for 
the  time  being,  are  juílices  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum,  ¡n 
the  city  and  iís  liberties ;  the  mayor,  after  his  mayoralty  ex- 
pires, is.juftice  of  the  peace  for  life.  One  of  the  íherifFs  is  an*- 
nuaüy  eleíled  by  the  aldermen,  and  the  othcr  by  the  freemen« 
The  city  contains  8763  houfes,and  36,854  people. 

Lynn,  otherwife  Lynn-Regis,  or  King's  Lynn,  ís  thus  nam« 
«d,  by  way  of  diftinéiion  from  three  yillagcs  in  the  county, 
calied  Weft  Lynn,  North  Lynn,  and  Oíd  Lynn.  It  was  for- 
merly  called  Biíhop's  Lynn,  from  its  belonging  to  tht  biíhops 
of  Norwich  ^  but  coming  by  exchange  into  the  hands  of  Hcnry 
VIH.,  it  obtained  its  prefent  appelJation.  It  is  fituated  ^about 
ten  miles  from  the  Germán  Sea,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river 
.  Oufe,  which  forms  a  good  harbour,  and  is  divided  by  fitmr 
fmall  rivers,  óver  which  there  are  fifteen  brídges,  and  at  the 
north. end  of  the  town  is  a  platform  of  twelve  cannon,  called  St. 
Ann^s  Fort.  The  harboup  is  capáble  of  containing  300  mer- 
chant  Ihips,  but  fometimcs  a  ftrong  wind  wili  drive  them  from 
their  moorings.  The  trade  is  very  extcnfive,  and  coníifts  in 
heavy  goods,  wine,  coals,  iron,  de?ls,  and  timber.  Lynn  has 
had  fifteen  royal  charters.  It  is  now  goyemed  by  a  mayor,  a 
high  fteward,  an  under  ftewárd,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  18 
common-council  men,  with  otber  inferior  officers*  Its  houfes 
are  2012,  the  inhabitants  10,096. 

Great  Yarmouth  (fo  called  to  diftinguifli  it  from  a  fmall 
vlllage  in  its  neighbourhood)  is  ftill  more  confiderable  in  cx- 
tent  and  population,  containing  3159  dwcUings,  and  149845 
people.  It  is  íituated  on  the  Germán  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  YarQ,-  which  is  navigable  from  henee  to  Norwich  f  befides 
which  there  is  a  navigation  from  this  town  by^thc  Waveny,  to 
;the  fouth  parts  of  Norfolk,  and  the  north  of  SuíFolk,  while  the 
jnhabitants  trade  to  the  north  part  of  the  county,  by  the  river 
Thyrne.  This  port  is  the  chief  rendezvQus  of  the  coUiers  Jje- 
jtween  Newcaftle  and  London ;  for,  thoügh  there  are  fome 
dangerpus  banks  of  fand  in  the  neigKbourlHDod,  the  roads  on 
íhe  eaíj;  fide  of  the  town  are  fafe,  and  the  inhabitants  are  at 
great  expence  to  keep  the  harbour  clean.  Yarmouth  carriel 
on  a  great  trade  to  France,  Holland,  the  north  a^id  eaft  feas, 
and  exports  immenfe  quantities  of  com  and  malt.  The.  in- 
habitants 
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hstbítants  cmploy  150  vcíTcIs  in  the  herring  ¿fliery,  and  bc- 
twecn  40  and  50  fail  in  the  exportatioii :  50,000  barréis  of 
bcrríngs,  which  fome  magnify  to  40,000  laíls,  containtng 
40,000,000  of  herrings,  are  gcncrally  takcn  and  cured  l>crc  in 
.a  year,  Thcfe  herrings  are  chiefly  exponed  by  the  merch'añts 
of  Yamnouth^  and  the  reft  by  thofe  of  London,  to  Spain^  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  which  with  the  crapes,  camlets,  and  other 
Norwich  ftuíFs,  occaíion  much  bufinefs,  and  employ  a  greát 
tiuniber  of  hands  and  íhipplng.  Yarmouth  ¡s  govemcd  by 
'  a  mayor,  1 7  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  36  conimon-council 
men.  This  Corporation  pofiefíes  particular  and  extcníivc  pri- 
v^leges,  having  troth  a  court  of  record,  and  an  admitalty :  in 
the  court  of  record,  cjvil  caufes  are  tried  for  unlimitcd  fums  ; 
and  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  they  can,  in  fome  cafes,  try,  con- 
demn,  and  execute  crimináis. 

Caftle  Rlfing  is  in  no  refpeél  coníiderable ;  Thetford  haí 
492  houfes,  and  2246  ¡nhabitan^,and  is  govcrned  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  10  aldermen,  and  20  common-council  men.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  note,  but  has  now  no  great  trade  or  opu- 
Icnce.  The  other  towns  in  Norfolk  are  Aleíham,  Attle- 
boroygh,  Buckenham,  Burnham,  Cartón,  Clay  which  has  a 
harbour  and  large  falt  works,  Cromer  an  excellent  fiíhery  for 
lobfters,  Dereham,  Di(s,  Dcwnham,  Pakenhám,  ípulÜiam, 
Harlefton,  Harling,  Hingham,  Holt,  Loddon,  Methwold, 
Reepham,  Secking^  Siietíham,  Swaífham,  North  Walíham, 
South  Walfliam,  Walfingham,  Watton,  and  Wells,  which 
has  a  confiderabie  trade  with  Holland,  Wimondham  or 
Windham,  whcre  the  ihhabitants,  both  oíd  and  young,  are 
gcnerally  employed  in  making'  fpiggots  and  Taucets,  fpindleSj 
fpoons,  and  other  woockn  war,c,  and  Worfted,  remarkable  fot 
the  invention  and  twifting  of  that  fort  of  woollen  yarn  and 
thread  to  which  the  ñame  of  the  place  hasbeeií  given. 

North  AMPTcíNSHiRE 

Is  about  60  miles  in  Icngth,  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-wcft, 
from  14  to  24  in  breath,  and  120  in  circumference,  forming 
an  área  of  965  miles,  or  617,600  acres.  It  is  divided  into  19 
hundreds,  namely  Chippingwarden,  •  Clely,  Corby,  Fawfley, 
Greens  Norton,  Gulíborough,  Hamfordftioc,  Higham  Ferrers, 
Huxloe,  King's  Sutton,  Navisford,  Noboftle  Grove,  Orling- 
bpry,  Polebroofc,  Roweil,  Spelloe,  Towcefter,  Willybrook,  and  . 
Wymeríley,  which  include  288  pariíhes,  14  villages,  13  town- 
Ihips,  12  hamlets,  and  4  extra-parochialjurifdi¿lions,  and  con* 
cain  27,401  houfes,  and  131,757  fouls. 

The  air  being  puré  and  heaíthy»  the  jiobility  and  gentry  have 
.  X  .  man/ 
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tnany  feats  ín  this  county.  There  is,  however,  a  fraall  trafk 
callcd  Fcnl^nd,  about  Peterborough,  which  ¡s  often  overflowed 
by  grcat  falls  of  water  from^thc  uplands.  The  foil  is  fruitful 
both  in  com  and  grafs,  but  produces  líttle  wood  ;  and  asit  h 
an  inland  county,  and  few  of  its  rivers  are  liavigable,  the  in- 
habitan ts  find  difficulty  io  fuppiying  themfelves  with  fuel. 
The  rivers  yield  ¿reat  plenty  of  fi.íh,  and  the  county  abounds  with 
cattle,  horfes,  and  íheep  :  it  produces  alfo  much  faltpetre,  and 
many  pigeons.  The  land  is  level,  and  lefs  of  it  lies  ^^^afte  thaft 
inanyother  county  in  England.  Its  manufaélures  are  fergesj 
tammies,  (lialloons,  ftockings,  boot?,  and  flioes. 

Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Neny  the  Chemvelly  the  Leám^  the 
Avofiy  the  Wellandy  and  the  Oufe, 

Nine  members  are  returned  to  parliament ;  a  for  the  county, 
2  for  the  city  óf  Peterborough,  as  many  for  Northampton,  aiid 
Brackley,  and  i  for  HighamFcrrers. 

Peterborough  is  fituatcd  on  theNen,and  although  an  ancient 
city,  is  efteemed  the  fmalleíl  in  Englímd,  having  only  onc 
church,  beíides  the  cathédraK  The  houfes,  however,  are  w.ell 
built,  and  the  ftrcets  regular,  with  a  handfonne  market  place, 
ín  which  is  a  good  market-houfe,  where  the  aíTizes  and  feflions 
for  the  hundred  are  held.  The  juriíUiftion  of  the  couit  of 
feffion  extends  over  32  towns  and  hamlet^')  in  which  the  civil 
magiftrates,  appointed  by  the  royal  commiflion,  are  veíted  with 
thefame  power  as  thejudgcs  of  affize,  and  hold  thcir  quarterly 
feíTions  in  the  city.  The  cathedral  is  the  rcmains  of  á  mon- 
aftery  endowcd  in  the  fcventh  century,  afterwards  the  feat,  of 
a  mitred  abbot,  and  cftabliíhed  as  a  biíhoprick  at  the  reforma- 
tion.  The  inhabitants  oí^  the  city  are  only  3^4.49,  their  dwel- 
lings  734,  but  in  its  extenfjve  libertiés  are  contained  the  addi- 
tional  numíjerof  1252  houfe^,  and  6826  people. 

The  town  of  Northampton  is  alfo  íituated  on  the  Nen,  and 
alfo  the  feat  of  feveral  ancient  monafteries.  In  former  times  it 
was  walled,  and  had  gates  correfponding  to  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compafs.  At  one  period  it  contained  7  churchcs  within 
the  walls,  and  2  without,  at  prefent  it  has  only  4.  In  the  year 
1263,  fome  fchokrs  from  Cambridge,  on  a  difFerence  with  the 
townfmen,  retired  hither,  and  obtained  licence  of  the  king  to 
ícttle  an  univerfity,  which  was  foon  annulled,  oh  account 
of  its  vicinky  to  Oxford,  From  Oxford,  too,  a  feceflion  to 
Northampton  had  happened  juft  before,  on  a  riot  againft  the 
pope*s  légate,  who  laid  them  under  interdift  ;  this,  with  other 
diílurbances  which  arofe,  being  afcribed  to  the  great  number 
of  ftudents,  the  king  granted  leave  to  found  fchools  here,  and 
fo  many  fcholars  foon  reforted  from  Oxford,  that  after  the 
taking  of  the  town,  by  the  king's  forces,  it  v/as^íound  necef- 
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fary  to  oblígc  thcm  to  go  baclc,  and  forbid  theír  return.  Tlic 
ftreets  are  in  general  ftraight,  the  houfes  hjLndfomely  built, 
of  a  reddiíhkind  of  ftone»  and  the  market  place  is  efteemed  the 
mofl:  fpacious,  elegant,  and  complete  in  the  kingdom.  The 
principal  inanufaftures  are  íhoes,  (of  which  great  numbers  are 
fent  beyond  fea,)  ílockings,  and  lace.  It  was  incorporated 
"iinder  a  charter  of  king  James  I.,  coníifts  of  a  mayor,  2  baüiíFs, 
ft  recorder,  and  48  common-council  men,  out  of  whóm  the 
mayor  is  chofen,  who  is  ever  after  rcputed  an  alderman.  The 
hoüfes  are  1 371,  the inhabitants  7,020. 

Brackiey  is  filuated  on  the  Oule,  and  governed  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  26  burgeíTes  i  Higham  Ferrers,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Nen,  has  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and  13  capital 
burgeíTes  :  in  otlier  refpeéis,  they  ^are  little  worthy  of  notice. 
The  remaining  towns  are  Daventry,  CHíFe,  Kettering,  which 
has  a  manufacture  of  ferges,  Ihalioons,  and  tammies,  ^and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  petrifying  wcll,  Oundle, 
Rockingham,  Rothwell,  Thrapíton,  Towceíler,  where  lace 
and  filk  are  manufaéiured,  Wecdon,  and  Willingborough, 
where  the  manufa¿turcs  of  lace  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
cxtent. 

NORTHÜMBERLAND 

Is  of  a  triangulí\r  form ;  its  greateft  length  64  milesi  and 
greatcít  breadth  48^  about  232  rníles  in  circumference,  and  it^  , 
contents  are  cítimated  at  1809  miles,  or  i>i57>76o  acres.  It 
!S  divided  into  6  wards,  called  Balmbrough,  Caftle,  Coquet- 
dale,  Glendale,  Morpeth,  and  Tindale,  which  form  495  town- 
ftiips,  17  paridles,  4  extra-parochial  jurifdiílioñs,  3  chapclries, 
'and  I  town,  and'cpntains  28,052  houfes,  and  157,101  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  temperaturc  of  the  ciimatc  is  various  :  upon  the  rnoun* 
tains,  fnow  will  often  continué  for  feveral  months,  and  may 
frequentlybe  feenof  confiderable  depth,  when  there  is  nohe  in 
thelower  diftrifts.  The'weather  is  very  inconílant,  but  moft- 
ly  m  extrcímes.  In  the  fpring  months.  cold,  piercing  eafterly 
winds,  are  prevalent :  and  the  largeft  droughts  are  always 
accompanied  by  them..  In  fo.me  places  they  have  acquired  the 
ñame  of  fea  pines,  from  the  flow  progrefs  vcgctatiün  makes, 
whencver  they  continué  for  a  few  weeks.  Th¿  mild  weftern 
and  foutheni  breezcs  rarely  take  place  before  June  :  they  are 
cert^in  harbingers  of  rain  and  vigorous  vegetation ;  and  ar^ 
the  moft  prevailing  winds  thrpugh  the  fummer  and  auturan. 
In  the  latter  fcafon,  they  often  blow  with  tempeíluous  fury  | 
daíliing  out^tbe  corn,  and  difappointing  the  hopes  of  the 
farmcr, 
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The  foil  ís  varioüs:  on  the  rivers  and  fca'coaft  remark- 
ably  fertile;  to  the  north-weft  and  fouth-weft,  very  moun- 
tainous  ;  to  the  weft  full  of  heaths,  fens,  and  hkes,  fome  of  the 
former  abounding  with  mines  of  ore  and  coal,and  others  cul- 
tivated,  and  the  mountains  feed  large  quantities  of  íhe-jp. 
There  are  but  few'  confiderable  woods,  but  the  county  abounds 
in  coal,  which  forms  its  greateft  wealth,  and  fupplies  London 
and  many  other  places  with  th;it  indifpenfable  article.       ^ 

The  principal  rivers   are  the   Tyne^  the  Tweedj  the  Blyfht^ 
the  Coqueta  the  Alne^  the  Tilly  and  the  Wanjheck  ;  they  abound 
with  fiíh,  efpecially  falmon  and  trout  5  the  coaíls  are  rich   in  ' 
cod,  ling,  turbot,  foles,  plaice,  whitings,  &c.     Large  quantities 
of  falmon  are  dried  and  exported. 

Two  members  fit  in  parliament  for  the  county,  and  as  many 
for  Newcaftle,  Morpeth,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed  ;  in  all  8. 
The  remaining  towns  are  Alnwick,  Belforcá,  Billingham, 
Blythe,  Haltwefel,  Hexham,  Rothbury,  Shields,  Tinmouth^ 
and  Wooler. 

Newcaftle,  general!  y  called  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  to  dit- 
tínguiih  it  from  Newcaftle  under  Une  in  Staffordíhire,  is  í  fea- 
port,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Tyne,  with  an  ex- 
cellent  harboi^,  to  which  íhips  of  400  tons  may  come  up  witl^ 
fafety ;  larger  veíTels  generaíly  ftop  at  Shields,  fituated  about 
cight  miles  below»  The  trade  ¡s  very  great :  the  exports  prin- 
cipally  coals,  wrought  iron,  lead,  glafs,  falt,  bacop,  corn,  fal- 
mon, butter,  tallow,  and  grindftones.  It  was  made  a  county 
of  itfelf  by  Henry  VIH.  and  is  goverñed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
12  aldcrmen  and  a  íheriíF.  It  has  3296  houfcs  38,366  in- 
habitants.  ^ 

Berwick  is  fituated  on  the  north  or  Scotch  fide  of  the  Tweed, 
zná  regularly  fortified  with  walls,  baílions,  and  ditches.  ^  The 
river  is  broad,  with  a  bridge  over  it  of  fixteen  arches.  The 
,  town  is  of  much  lefs  'cxtent  than  formerly  \  the  oíd  caftle, 
Bow  gone  to  decay,  lies  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ramparts. 
The  barracks  are  large,  and  capable  of  containing  two  regi- 
ments  of  foot  with  convenience.  Berwick  formerly  belonged 
to  Scotland,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  county  in  that  kingdom, 
ftill  called  .Berwickfliíre,  and  was  one  of  the  four  to^ns  in 
M^hich  the  convention  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  was 
beld.  It  was  taken  from  the  ScQts  by  Edward  I.,  andhas^been 
ever  fince  in  the  poíTeíFion  of  the  Engliíh.  The  language  and 
kiws.of  its  inhabitants  are,  however,  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and 
Englilh.,  The  exports  are  wool,  and  eggs  ;  the  chief  import  vi 
timber  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  The  falmon  fiíheriea? 
are  cxtenfive  and  highly  valuable.  Berwick  contains  965 
4welling8^  and  7187  fouls. 

.^  As 
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As  great  part  of  the  Piéis  wall  pafled  through  thís  county, 
it  abound»  iir  Román  antiquicles. 

NoTTINGHAMSHiltE 

Is  50  miles  in  length,  25  in  breadth,  lio  ín  circumferenceí, 
and  its  área  774  miles,  or  495,360  acres.  It  has  Shundrcds ; 
Baflet  Law  Hatfield  cliviíion,  Baifet  Law  Nórth  Clay  divifion, 
Baflet  Law  South  Clay  divifion,  Bingham,  Broxton,  Newark, 
Ruíhcliffe,  and  Thurgarton  j  they  form  209  pariíhes,  27  town- 
ílii^s,  9  towns>  6  hamlets,  3  villages,  and  3  extra-parochial 
demefnes;  the  houfes  are  26,153,  the  inhabttants  140,350. 

Being  happiiy  fituated  between  the  mountainous  country  of 
JOerbyfliíre,  onthe  one  hand,  and  the  flats  of  Lincohiíhire,  on 
'  the  other,  this  county  enjoys  fuch  a  tempcrature  of  foil  ánd  cli- 
mate,  as  to  tender  it  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  agteeable  in 
Engbnd.     The  noble  river  Trent,  after  crofling  the  counties 
of  StafFord  and  Derby,  enters  Nottinghamíhire,  at  its  fouth- 
weftem  extremity ;  añd  thence,  paíRng  obliquely  to  thc.eaft, 
cpafts   along  its   whole  eaftem  fide,  becoming,  towards   the 
nprthem  part,  the  boundary  between  this  county  and  that  of 
lancoln»     During  this  whole  courfe,  the  Treht  is  a  large  na- 
vigable  river,  imparting  fertility  to  the  wide  traft  of  meadows, 
through  which  it  flows,  and  aíFording  a  ready  conveyance  for 
the  produíls  of  the  country.     Its  chief  inconvenience  is  that 
of  líeing  fubjeft  to  frequent  and  great  floodsw     The  vale  bf 
Belvoir  or  Bever,  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful  traéis  of 
cultivation  in  the  kingdom,  lies  chiefly  in   the  fouth-eaftern 
part  of  Nottinghamíhire,  ftretching  towards  the  Trent.     Almóft 
all  the  middle  and  weftern  part  of  the  county  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  famous  foreft  qf  Sherwood,  or  Shirewood, 
popularly  known  as  the  fcene  cf  many  fabulous  adventures  of 
that,  noted  outlaw  Robín  Hood,  and  his  companions.     By  in-» 
clofures  and  cultivation,  the  bounds  of  this  woody  traéJ:  are 
now  mnch  contraftcd;  and  great  part  of  what  was  formerly 
thronged  with  trees,  is  now  á  naked  heath  5  a  faté  common  to 
many  pf  the  Engliíh  forefts.    New  plantations,  however,  of 
great  éxtent  have  of  late  years  been  formed  on  the  hills  of  the 
foreft  land,   which  may  afFord  materials  for  future  navies. 
Erom  the  raiddle  and  north-weftem  parts  of  this  county  fc- 
veral  ftreams  unite  to  form  the  Idle,  a  river  which  joins  the 
Trent,  at  the  north-eaftern  angle  of  Nottinghamíhire.    To  the 
taílward  of  this  river,  the  foil,  quite  to  the  Trent>  is  a  íkrong 
jgiay,  which  is  expreíTed  in  the  ñames  of  two  diílriéls  in  thi» 
quarter,  the  North  and  South  Clay  Divifions.    Nottingham- 
íhire 
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Ihire  waa,  In  aiicient  times»  famoüs  forits  bread  and  beer ;  aisid 
tQ  this  day»  its  cbief  produ£ls  and  expotts  are  cpm  and  malt. 
It  Í8  alfo  of  no  fmall  confequence  as  a  manufaíturing  county  j 
and  its  fabrics,  particularly  íhoes,  hofe,  glafs,  and  carthen  ware, 
are  at  préíent  ¡n  a  moft  thriving  ftate.  Near  Mansfield  is  found 
a  good  free-ftone,  ipropcr  for  building  or  paving.  Lime-ftone 
is  obtained  near  Newark,  and  feveral  other  places  ^  ar^d  gypfum, 
or  plaftíír,  is  dug  mear  Newark  and  Red  Hfll,  a  few  miles  tó 
the  fouth-weft  of  Nottingham,  and  fent,  ín  great  quantities,  to 
London.  Other  commodities  are  cattle,  corn,  malt,  wool,  coal, 
woodi  liquorice,  cheefe,  butter,  leather,  and  tallow. 

Nottinghamíhire  fends  to  parliament  eight  members  5  two  for 
the  county,  two  for  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  as  many  for 
Eaft  Retford  and  Newark. 

The  town  of  Nottingham,  which  gives  its  ñame  to  the  county, 
is  (ituated  on  an  eminence,  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Trent.     It 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  towns  in  Grcat-Britain. 
John  Roufe,  a  monk,  of  Warwick,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIL  places  its  foundation  nine  hujidred  and  eíghty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  but  this  feems  a  moft  im-  . 
probable  exaggeration.    It  is,  however,  undifputed,  that  this 
was  a  rcfidence  of  the  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
Ñor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  a  Román  ftatipn,  being  fituated 
at  a  diftance  from  any  of  their  roads,  and  nb  Román  antiquities 
having  been  found.     The  whple  town  is,  in  a  raanner,  under- 
mined  with  caverns,  of  an  amazing  depth  and  extent ;  fo  that 
it  is  even  queftioned,  whether  all  the  buildings  on  the  furface 
of  the  rock  would  fiU  up  tlie  vacancies  underneath.    Henee  the  - 
cellars,  cut  in  the  rocks,  are  frequently  as  deep  as  the  higher 
hpufes;  and  in  digging  for  foundations  of  new  houfes,  therc 
have' been  difcovered  fpacious  vaults,  befor$  unknown.     Some 
of  thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  archcd,  in  a  regular  manner,  to 
have  been  fuppotted  by  columns,  and  to  have  had  a  communi- 
Qation  with  each  other,  by  pafljiges  leading  to  very  diftant  parts. 
Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  during  the  Heptarchy, 
when  the  Daniíh  pagans  made  frequcnt  inroads  into  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  intended  as  places  of  rcfuge  for  the  exercife 
of  religious  woríhip.     From  the  time  of  Alfred,  hlftory  makcs 
frequent  mention  of  this  town^  as  the  fcene  of  many  ftriking 
events. 

Nottingham  is  large,  populous,  and  handfome,  and  is  one  bf 
the  principal  feats  of  the  ftocking  manufaíiure,  chiefly  of  the 
finer  kinds,  as  (ilk  and  cottou ;  ami  theCrade  is  extended  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  fome  diftant  towns.  The  ftocklxigs  are 
Qhiefly  conveyed  to  the  differcot  poits  and  places  of  coníump- 
VM  by  land«    A  great  quantity  of  thcm  is  exported  to  variou» 

part* 
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parts  of  Europc,  America,  and  thc  Wcft  Itidícs.  Thecótfoif 
for  this  manufaélure  is  fpun  by  machinery,  workcdby  'v^aíei'* 
Nottingham  has  alfo  a  manufafture  of  coarfe  cartheñ  warie. 
Therc  were  formerly  confiderablc  eftabliíhments'of  dycrs  arid 
tannerá,  but  they  are  dccayed.  This  town  was  incorporated 
long  before  king  Hcnry  11.  gave  it  a  charter ;  for  in  Edward  the 
ConfeíTor's  time,  it  had  a  hundred  and  fevcnty-three  burgcflcs. 
Mauy  kings  have,  in  this  town,  kept  their  court,  and  aflembled  • 
parliamentSk  It  was  anciently  governed  by  two  baíiifFs,  coroners, 
and  a  common-council.  Henry  VI.  made  it  a  county  of  itfelf, 
changed  the  bailifFs  into  ílierifFs,  and  appointed  it  to  be  governed 
by  á  mayor  and  burgeíTes.  The  town  is  divided  into  feven 
\yards,  anfwering  the  number  of  aldernien,  each  of  thefe  having 
one  committed  to  his  care,  though  he  is  not  confined  to  live  in 
it ;  and,  as  a  juílice  of  peace,  hís  power  extends  throughout  all 
the  liberties  of  the  town.  Its  t:orporation  coníifts  of  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  a  recorder,  2  íherifFs,  and  24  common-coundil 
men  -,  but,  in  confequence  of  the  tumults  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  the  general  eleélion,  in  the  year  1802,  a  ftatute 
pafied  in  the  enfuing  feflion  of  parliament,  empowering  the 
county  magiftrates  to  ad:  in  the  town.  It  contams  5077 
'     dwellings,  and  28,861  people. 

Newark  is  fituated  about  14  miles  north-eaft  of  Nottingham,- 
on  the  Trcnt,  by  which  it  is  complctely  infulatcd.  It  is  a 
handfome,  flouriíhing,  well-built  town,  with  a  market-place  íó 
fpacious,  that  lord  Bellafyfe  drew  up  ten  thoufand  men  in  it, 
whcn  he  defended  the  town  for  king  Charles  I.  againft  the 
Scotch  army :  the  chief  trade  is  in  malt.  The  pariíh  church 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  Gothic  ftruélures  in  England,  all 
its  windowjs  being  beautifully  painted.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
mecting-houfes,  a  free-fchool,  founded  by  Thomas  Magnus> 
and  a  charity-fchool  for  thirty-fix  boys,  fapported  by  voluntaiy 
contributions.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  twclye 
aldermen,  and  as  many  affiítantá.  There  are  139  houfes,  añd 
6,730  fouls, 

The  remaining  towns  are  Bingham,  Blythe,  Mansfield, 
South  well,  Tuxford,  and  Workfop. 

OXPORDSHIRE 

Is  in  ftapc  very  irregular:  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  it 
meafures  abovc  fifty  miles  in  kngth ;  but  in  breadth  it  Yarieff 
much,  being  in  the  ceiftre,  near  Oxford,  barely  feven,  toward» 
the  fouth  about  tweJve,  and  towards  the  north  nearly  forty 
miles :  its  circumference  is  130  miles«  and  the  contents  of  its 
área  are  742  miles,  or  474,880  acres.    Its  hundreds  are  14; 

namely^ 
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namely,  Banipton,  Banbury,  Binfield,  Bloxam,  Bullíngton, 
Ghadlington,  Dorch^íler,  Ewelme,  Langtree,  Lewknor,  Pirton, 
Pioughley,  Thame,  and  Wooton :  thefe  contain  224  parííhes, 
39  towníhips,  23  hamlets,  7  towns,  2  liberties,  i  extra-parochial 
demefne,  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  is  alfo  extra- 
parochial.     The  houfes  are  2I1I49,  the  inhabitants  109,620. 

The  foil  of  Oxfordíhire  is  of  great  variety,  but  the  greater 
portion  fertile  and  produftive.  The  fouth-weft  comer  contains 
-  the  foreft  of  Whichwood ;  in  the  part  contiguous  to  an4  fouth 
of  Oxford,  is  cotnprlfed  a  confiderable  trañ  of  wood- 
land,  and  much  land  in  the  Chiltem  Hills  is  appropriated 
to  the  growth  of  beech.  There  are  no  fteep .  or  high  hills, 
except  thofe  of  Chiltem.  The  climate  of  Oxford  may  be 
accounted  in  general  col d,  particularly  the  weftward  part  of  the 
north  divifion,  where  the  fences  coníiít  chiefly  of  ftone  walls, 
and  confequently  aíFord  little  íhelter.  The  climate  of  the 
Chiltem  country  is  verj^cold  and  moift,  on  account  of  the  fogs, 
which  are  more  frequent  on  the  hills  and  woods  than  in  the 
vales.  The  produñions  of  Oxfondíhíre  are  chiefly  thofe  common 
to  the  midland  farming  coiinties.  Its  hills  yield  ochre,  pipe- 
clay,  andother  earths,  ufeful  for  various  purpofes.  Corn  and 
malt  ^re  tranfmitted  from  it,  by  means  of  the  Thames,  to  the 
metrópolis.  Good  cheefe  is  made' in  the  grazing  parts.  The  ' 
.  greateft  want  in  this  county  is  that  of  fuel ;  for  moft  of  the 
woods,  with  which  it  once  abounded,  being  cut  down,  or 
grcatly  diminiíhed,  it  was  neceíTary  to  fupply  the  deficiency  o£ 
fire-wood  \yith  fea  coal,  brought  by  a  long  and  troublefome 
navigation  from  London. 

Oxfordíhire   has  the  following  rivers:  the   Thamesy   which 

divides  it  from  Berkíhire,  the  Windrujhy  the  W enlode ^  the  Ifts^ 

the  Cherwelly  and  the  Thame ;  this  river  and  the  líis,  at  their 

'  confluence,  lofe  their  feparate  appellations,  and  aíTume  jointly 

the  ñame  of  Thames. 

The  Britiíh  fenate  receives  from  Oxfordíhire  nine  members ; 
two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city,  and  two  for  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  \  two  for  Woodílock,  and  one  for  Banbury. 

The  cíty  of  Oxford  is  moft  delightfully  fituated  on  the 
Thames,  and  was  anciently  furrounded  with  walls,  of  which 
confiderable  remnants  are  yet  to  be  feen.  Oxford  was  the 
refidenóe  of  Alfred  and  his  three  fons,  and  the  fcene  of  many 
remarkable  tranfaftions,  in  various  períods  of  hiftory.  It  is> 
at  prefent,  ver  y  flouriíhing  and  populous,  containing  1909- 
houfes,  ánd  1 1,649  inhabitants ;  but  its  profperity  and  celebrity 
are  chiely  derived  from  the  univerfity,  the  defcription  of  which 
belohgs  to  another  part  of  this  work.  The  Corporation  o£ 
Oxford  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight 

Voi.  I.  G  aíTiítants, 
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affiflants,  two  baiUíFs^  and  24  common-councü  men.  The 
mayor,  for  the  time  being,  officiates  at  the  coronation  of  our 
kings,  in  the  buttery,  and  has  a  large  gilt  bowl  artd  cover  for 
his  fee.  The  magiftracy  of  the  city  is  fubjeél  to  the  chancellor 
and  vicc-chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  in  all  affairs  of  moment, 
cven  in  thofe  relating  to  the  city  :  the  vice-chancellor  annually 
adminiilers  an  oath  to  the  magiftrates  and  íherifFs,  that  they 
will  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  •,  and,  on  the  loth 
of  Fcbruary,  the  mayor,  and  62  of  the  chief  citizens,  in  a 
folemn  manner,  pay  cach  one  a  penny  at  St.  Mary's  church, 
in  lieu  of  a  great  fine,  laid  on  the  city,  iíi  the  reign  of 
E^ward  IIL  when  fixty-two  of  the  Itudents  were  murdered  by 
the  citizens.  ' 

Woodftock  was,  in  aneient  times,  a  place  of  great  celebrlty ; 
it  was  the  i^rcat  which  the  rp^al  Alfred  felefted,  when  he 
applied  his  mind  to  the  tranflation  of  Boetitis  de  Confolationc 
Philofophiae.  Ethelred  convoked  a  council,  and  iíTued  laws  at 
Woodftock,  and  Henry  I.  inclofed  the  paík  with  a  ftone  wall ; 
and  rpmantic  fiftion,  exaggerating  the  truth,  has  celebrated 
the  fate  of  Rofamond  CliíFord,  generally  called  Fair  Rofamond, 
'  the  miftrefs  of  Henry  11.  who  is  faid  to  have  fallen,  in  a  laby- 
rinth  in  the  park,  a  viflim  to  the  jealous  rage  of  the  flighted 
queen  Eleanor.  More  authentic  hiftory  informs  us,  that,  at 
this  place,  Rhys,  prince  of  Wales,  did  íiomage  to  Henry  IL 
for  his  realm ;  and  that  it  was  the  place  in  which  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  the  illuftrious  queen  of  England,  was  detained  a 
prifoner,  during  the  fanguinary  reign  of  Mary  j  but  it  is  among 
the  many  glórious  pages  of  dur  annals  recorded,  that  Britiíh 
gratitude,  expreíTed  through  the  médium  of  parliament,  fettled 
the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodftock  on  the  great  John,  duke 
of  Marlborough,  in  gratitude  for  his  eminent  military  fcrvices, 
and  built  for  him  a  palace,  called  Blenheim,  in  eommemoration 
of  the  Cgnal  viftory  which  he  gained  on  the  ad  of  Auguft> 
1 704,  over  the  troops  of  France  knd  Bavaria.  The  houfe  is 
«extremely  magnificcnt,  and  the  grounds  fpacious  and  beautifuL 
Being  held  of  the  crown  by  the  tcnure,  called  knight's  fervice, 
the  proprietor  is  obliged  annually,  on  the  ad  of  Auguft,  to 
prefent  to  the  king,  at  Windfor,  a  filken  banner.  The  town  of 
Woodftock  contains  214  houfes,  and  1322  people :  it  is  dif- 
tinguiíhed  by  the  manufafture  of  gloves,  ánd  of  poliflied  ftecl. 
It  has  a  Corporation,  confifting  of  a  lord  high  fteward,  recorder, 
lown  cierk,  five  aldermen,  one'of  whom  is  always  mayor,  and 
17  common-council  men. 

THe  other  towns  in  Oxfordíhire  are  Bampton,  celebrated  for 
a  gneat  market  for  leather,  Banbury  for  checfc,  Biceflíer,  Bun- 
ford,  noted  for  fad(Ue8>  C^urlbwry»  Gbipping^Norton,  Dod- 

^  dífigton» 
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dington,  Henley-upon-Thamés,  a  handfome  town,  which  has  a 
gréat  trade  in  malt,  Tamc,  WatUrigton,  and  Witney,  celebratód 
for  the-manufafture  of  rugs  and  blankets.^ 

Pembrokeshire 

Is  the  moft  wefterñ  county  of  South  Wales.  Its  extent,  from 
north  to  fouth,  is  nearly  35  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  29, 
comprehending  575  fquare  miles,  or  368,000  acres.  It  is 
divided  into  feven  hundreds;  namely,  Caftle- Martin,  Dewf- 
land,  Dungleddy,  Kemefs,  Kilgerron,  Narberth,  and  Roofe^ 
which  include  133  pariíhes,  10  villagcs,  6  hamlets,  3  chapel- 
•  ries,  and  one  liberty,  and  contain  12,^67  boufes,  and  56,280 
inhabitants. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy,  tbe  Jand,  for  the  moft  part, 
compofed  of  fwells,  or  eafy  flopes,  but  not  móuntainous,  except 
a  ridge  of  hills,  whic]:i  runs  from  the  coaft,  nearFifguard,  to 
the*  borders  of  Caermartheníhire.  By  thefe  hills  the  people 
difti^guiíh  the  portions  of  the  county,  the  north  fide  being 
*  termed  abové,  and  the  fouth  fide  below  the  mountains.  The 
county  abounds  with  cattle,  íheep,  goats,  and  wild  fowl  of 
various  kinds,  fome  of  which  are  feldom  feen  in  any  other  part 
of  Britain,  and  among  which  are  the  falcons,  called  peregrins, 
the  puffins,  and  the  Harry  birds.  Thefe  laft,  with  feverai  othet 
fpecies,  among  which  are  the  eligúg  and  razor-bill,  generally 
appear  twice  in  the  year  on  the  rocks  oS  St.  DavidV  Head^ 
called  the  biíhop  and  his  clerks.  They  generally  arrive  about 
Chriftmas,  and  ftay  a  week,  or  more ;  retum  in  April,  about 
the  time  of  incubation,  and  leavc  the  rocks  before  Auguft.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  they  conftantly  come  and  retire  in  the  night  i 
for  in  the  evening,  when  tbey  are  about  to  depart,  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  them,  and  in  the  morning  not  a  bird  remains  ; 
on  the  oflier  hand,  at  the  feafon  when  they  retum,  not  a  bird 
appears  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  moniing  the  rocks  aré  fuU 
of  them.  Some  hatch  thei^  eggs  on  the  bare  rocks,  wifhout 
any  neí^,  and  fome  in  holes,  like  rabbits.  Pembrokeíhiré  is  well 
fupplied  with  íifh,  of  all  kinds ;  and  among  the  rocks,  on  fome^ 
parts  of  this  coaft,  is  fpund  that  fort  of  fea  weed,  called  laver. 
Woods  are  towards  the  wefteni  coaft,  but  more  plenty  in  the 
interior :  the  growth  is,  for  the  moft  part,  flow  5  but  the  oak  is 
remarkably  full  of  heart, 

The  commerce  of  this  county  is  fmall,  and  cannot  be  faid  to 
have  any  inñuence  on  its  agriculture.  Át  a  place,  called  Rhos» 
Henry  I.  permitted  a.  colony  of  Flemings  to  fettle,  who  lef^ 
their  owtt  country  in  confequence  of  the  fea  brcáfcing  dowñ  the 
dykes.  ín  Camdcrfs  time,  this  colony  was  caHcd  LittleKnglartá 
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beyond  Wales  j  and  the  people  becoming  ofFenfivc,  thc  Weleh 
united  all  their  forces,  and  invaded  their  country  feveral  times, 
biít  to  no  purpofe,  the  Flemings  always  maintaining  their 
ground.  Rhos  is  ftill  inhabited  by  their  defcendants,  who  máy 
be  diftinguiílied  by  their  fpeech  and  cuftoms. 

Pembrokeíhire  contains  the  city  of  St.  David,  and  thc  feven 
foUowttig  market  towns  •,  Fifguard,  Haverfordweft^  Killgaring, 
Newport,  Pembroke,  Tenby,  and  Wiílon.  None  of  thefe  are 
places,  of  much  note  :  the  county,  the  town  of  Pembroke,  and 
that  of  Tenby,  fend  each  one  member  to  parliament^ 

On  a  clifF  whiph  hangs  over  the  fe,a,  about  half  a  mrle  from 
the  city  of  St.  David's,  is  a  ftone,  lo  large,  that  it  is  fuppofccj,  to 
cxceed  the  draught  of  an  hundred  oxen :  it  is  called  by  the 
Welch,  y  maen  figl,  orthe  rocking  ftonc,  from  its  having  been 
mpunted  up  about  tlirge  feet  high,  upon  other  ftones,  in  fuch 
an  equilibrium,  that  a  «ight  touch  would  rock  it  from  one  fide 
to  the  other;  but  the  parliament  foldiers,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  L  regarding  this  ftone  as  the  objeít  of  a  fuperftitious 
tradition,  deftroyed  its  equipoife. 

Near  Stackpoor  Bofher,  upan  thc  fea  coaft,  not  far  from 
Pembroke,  is  a  pool  of  pit  water,  called  Boflierílon  Meer,  fo 
deep,  that  it  never  could  be  founded ;  before  a  ftorm  it  is  fáid 
tobubble,  foam,  and  make  a  noife  fo  louxl  as  to  be  heard  at  the 
diftance  of.ten  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  fubterraneous 
communication  with  the  fea. 

At  Killgaring  is  a  fteep  cataraéi  of  the  river  Tivy,  called 
the  Salmón  Leap.  When  a  falmon,  in  its  way  up  the  river 
from  the  fea,  arrives  at  this  cataran,  it  forms  itfelf  into  a  curve, 
by  bending  its  tail  to  its  mouth ;  and'  fomctimes,  in  order  to 
mount  with  greater  velocity,  by  holding  its  tail  between  its 
teeth ;.  then,  difengaging  itfeif  luddenly,  with  elaftic  forcé  it 
fprings  over  the  precipice. 

Therc  are  in  this  county  feveral  rudc  ftone  monuments :  the 
moft  remarkable  is  called  y  Cromlech,  near  Pentre  Evan,  in 
the  parifli  of  Nevern ;  it  coníifts  of  a  circle  of  rough  ftones> 
pitchcd  on  one  end,  about  150  feet  in  circumference,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  la]-ge  rude  ftone,  about  eightcen  feet  in 
length,  nine  in  breadth,  a,nd  three  feet  thick,  fupported  upon 
eight  ftone  pillará,  about  eight  feet  high.  A  portion  of  this 
ftone,  about  ten  feet  long  and  five  broad,  is  broken  off^  and  lie» 
by  tlie  fide  of  it,  and  uhder  it  is  a  neat  pavement  of  flags. 

,'  Radnorshirb 

Is  a  county  of  South  Wales,  25  miles  In  length,  from  eaft  ta 
weft,  22  in  breadth>  from  north  to  foutb>  in  circumference  90» 

and 
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and  In  !ts  área  455  mlíes,  or  291,200  acres.  Its  hundreds  are 
fix  i  Colwyn,  Kefeullys,  Knighton,  Paincaftle,  Radhor,  ahd 
Rhaiader;  they  form  50  pariíhes,  20  towníhips,  and  3  towns> 
and  contain  3887  houfes,  and  19,050  inhabitants. 

This  cojunty  has  proportionally  more  cultivated<  land  than 
fome  of  the  others  in  Walcs,  its  eaftern  and  fouthern  parts 
being  tolerably  level,  and  produclive  of  corn.  The  other  parts 
are  rude  and  mountainous,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  íheep.  The  north-weílern  angle  is  an  abfolutfe  de- 
ferí, almoft  impaíFable.  Thls  was  the  rejtreat  of  the  Britiíh 
king,  Vortigern,  after  he  had  felt  the  fatal  eíFe£ls  confequent  on 
his  imprudent  aft  of  calling  in  the  Saxons  to  his  affiftance. 

The  river  Jí^ye^  which  divides  it  from  Brecknockfliire,  crofles 
the  weft  angle  of  the  county,  and  in  its  rapid  courfe  through 
the  rocks,  forms  feveral  cataraft?,  and  receives  the  lihofif 
Weverly^  and  other  ftreams.  It  is  parted  from  Shropíhire  by 
the  river  Terud ;  l^utthe  river,  which  it  has  peculiarly  to  itfelf, 
is  the  Ithon,  into  which  run  the  Dulas ^  the  Cl(nvdocky  and  the 
Cameratu  It  rifes  among  the  hills,  in  the  north  fidc  of  the 
íhire,  and,  forming  its  courfe  fouthward,  falls  into  the  river 
Wye,  a  little  below  DyíTart,  on  the  Llauhadern  :  it  winds  about 
fo  íbort,  that  it  runs  nearly  fix  miles  in  a  mile  and  an  half 
diftance  from  that  town.  There  are,  befides,  the  Lug  and  the 
Jeme ;  and  in  all  thefe  rivers  is  plenty  of  íalmon,  and  other 
fiíh.  _  ,  . 

Oñe  member  is  returned  to  parliament  for  the  íhire,  and  onc 
for  the  townofRadnor,  butthe  burgefles  of  Rhaiader,  Knighton, 
JCnucklas,  and  Reventiel,  íhare  in  the  right  of  eleélion.  Radnor 
is  a  town  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  fenced 
with  a  wall,  and  a  ftrong  caftle ;  but  both  were,  in  a  great 
meafure,  deftroyed  by  Owen  Glendower,  when  he  aíTumed  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wal?s,  on  the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  It 
Jias  the  *  extraordinary  privilege  of  holding  a  court  of  pleas  for 
all  aéiions,  without  being  Hmited  to  any  particular  fum.  Its 
Corporation  confifts  of  a  bailiff,  and  %^  burgefles.  Oíd  Radnor 
contains  only  79  houfes,  and  355  inhabitants,  but  jointly  with 
New  Radnor  the  dwellings  are  379,  the  refidents  1921.  The 
other  towns  are  Prefteign,  where  the  county  jail  xs  fituated,  and 
the  aíTizes  are  held,  Knighton  and  Rhaedrgwy. 

At  Llandrindod  are  medicinal  waters  of  fome  repute :  tu- 
muli,  called  carns,  are  difperfed  in  various  parts  \  and  the  pro- 
jefted  boundary,  called  09^%  dyke,  may  be  traced  through  the 
>v^hole  extent  of  the  county.  ^ 
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The  fmalleft  county  in  England,  is  almoft  of  a  circular  form, 
15  miles  in  length,  10  in  breadth,  in  circumference  48,  and  in 
arca  200  miles,  or  128,000  acres,  Its  hundreds  are  five; 
Alltoe,  Eaft,  Martinfley,  Oakham,  Soke,  and  Wrandike,  which 
form  57  pariíhes,  and  ene  towníhip,  and  contain  3261  houfesj 
and  16,365  inhabitants. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  diverfified  by  fmall  and  gently» 
rifing  hills,  which  run  eaft  and  weft,  with  vallies  intervening, 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  foil  is  generally  fertíle,  feeding 
.  great  numbers  of  cattle,  efpecially  íheep,  whofe  wool  is  obferved 
to  be  more  red  than  in  other  counties,  from  the  red  quality  of 
the  foil.  The  vale  of  Catmor,  where  Oakham  ftands,  is  no?  in-i 
ferior  in  fertility  to  thofe  of  White  Horfe  and  Belvoir. 

The  Gua/her-Wa/h  is  the  chief  river;  its  courfe  is  from  eaft 
to  weft,  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  Severa!  brooks  run 
into  this  river,  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with^water,  and  with 
plenty  of  fiíh. 

No  town  in  this  county  returns  members  to  parliament :  it 
is  reprefented  by  two  knights  of  the  íhire. 

Oakham,  the  íhire  town,  is  remarkable  only  for  the  followíng 
curious  cuftom.  Every  peer  of  the  realm,  the  firft  time  he 
comes  within  the  precinfts,  forfeits  a  íhoe  from  his  horfe,  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  caftle,  unlefs  he  agrees  to  redeem  it 
with  money  \  in  which  cafe  a  llioe  is  made,  aícording  to  his 
direílion,  omamented,  in  proportion  to  the  fum  given  by 
way  of  fine,  tand  nailed  on  the  caftle-hall  door.  Some  íhoea 
are  of  curious  workmaníhip,  and  ftampt  with  the  ñames  of  the 
donors :  fóme  are  made  very  large,  and  fome  gilt.  Oakhanl 
Lord's^holdy  and  Oakham  DeanVhold,  with  Burleythorpe, 
contain  together  457houfes,  and  1613  inhabitants, 

The  other  tewn  is  Uppingham,  in  which  are  277  dwellingS| 
and  1393  people. 

Shropshire, 

Otherwise  calied  Salop,  is  40  miles  in  lengthj  36  in  its, 
greateft  breadth,  in  circumference  130  miles,  and  in  its  área 
1403  miles,  or  897,920  acres,  It  is  divided  into  twelve  hun- 
fdredsj  namely,  Bradford  North,  Bradford  South,  Brimftrey, 
Caudover,  Clíirbury,  Ford,  Munfcw,  Ofweftry,  Overs,  Pim- 
hill,  Purflow,  and  Soddefdenj  which  form  216  pariíhes,  i^ 
towníhips,  9  chapelries,  3  extra-parochial  places,  2  towns,  2 
villages,  and  one  liberty,  and  contain  32,1x1  houfes,  and 
167,639  inhabitants. 

^  Shropíhirc, 
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Shropflilre,  being  a  frontier'between  England  and  Wales,  was 
bcttcr  fortiiied  than  any  other  county  in  £ngland>  having  no 
lefs  than  thirty-two  caftles,  befides  walled  towns. .  The  ex- 
tr-emity .  towards  Wales,  from  its  being  the  limit  of  both 
countries,  was  called  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  govemed  by 
fome  of  the  nobility  of  this  county,  who  were  ftyled  Lords  of 
the  Marches.  Thefe  lords,  within  their  feveral  jurifdiñions, 
aÁed  with  a  kind  of  palatinate  authority,  which  nearly  refembled 
fovereign  power  5  but  being  exercifed  with  great  infolence  over 
the  ítihabitants,  it  was,  after  tlie  redu¿lion  of  Wales,  gradually 
aboliihed. 

The  river-Severn  runs  through  the  county,  from  north-weft 
to  fojith,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  and  is  every  where  nariga* 
ble  for  boats,  Along  the  banks  are  meadows,  and  fome  good 
corn  lands.  The  foil  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county  is  various^ 
but  neither  chalk  ñor  flint  is  found,  Coal-pits  are  numerous^ 
and  there  are  fome  good  mines  of  iron  and  lead,  with  quarríes 
of  lime-ftone,  free-ftone,  and,  in  feveral  places>  pipe-maker's 
clay. 

The  Sevem,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  Wales,  and  fecond  only  to  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
land, belonging  alternately  to  both  countries.  It  finds  its  orígin 
in  the  northem  diftriéis  of  the  county  of  Montgomery  5  and 
then,  pervading  great  part  of  Shropíhire,  Worcefterlhire,  and 
Gloucefterfliire,  becomes  an  aeftuary  below  Gloucefter,  and 
takes  the  ñame  of  the  Briftol  Channcl,  on  its  unión  with  the 
Wye  and  the  lower  Avon,  thus  rejoining  the  ancient  borders  of 
its  native  principality,  as  it  divides  Monmouthíhire,  Giamorgan- 
íhire, /Caermarthenfliire,  and  Pembrokeíhire,  from  Gloucefter- 
(hire,  Somerfetfliire,  Devoníhire,  and  CornwalU  The  principal 
of  the  fources  of  the  Severn  rifes  in  a  fmall  lake,  on  the  eaftem 
fide  of  Plimlimmon,  not  far  from  the  heads  of  the  Wye  j  and 
the  Rhydol,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Hafren  river>  as  it  flows 
through  a  wild  diftrift,  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  to  Llanidloes. 
It  then  tums  to  the  north-eaft,  between  hills  pleafanfly  fringed 
with  wood,  as  it  approaches  Newtown,  afluming  its  proper 
ñame  of  the  Severn.  From  thence  its  courfe  is  almoft  due 
north,  through  the  delightful  vale  of  Montgomcryíhire,  which  ' 
is  highly  cultivated,  and  adomed  with  numerous  towns,  villages, 
and  feats.  Beyond  Welchpool  it  entera  the  great  plain  of 
Shropíhire,  and,  making  a  coníiderable  compafs,  tums  abruptly 
to  the  fouth-eaft :  it  then  almoft  encircles  die  town  pf  Shrewf- 
bury,  purfuing  the  fame  direélion,  till  it  has  paíTed  Colebrook 
Dale;  foon  aftej  which  it  flows  foiphward  to  Bridgnorth^ 
Pewdley,  Worcefter,  and  Gloucefter,  dividing,  near  the  latter 
'  ^ity^  into  two  channels  \  which,  reuniting  foon  afterwards,  con-* 
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ftitute  a  great  tide  river.  Except  a  large  femi-circle,  which  the 
Severn  makes  at  Newham,  its  courfe  is  chiefly  to  the  íouth-weft 
below  Gloucefter,  till  it  aflumes  the  title  of  the  Briftol  Channel,, 
expanding  and  iníjnfibly  lofing  itfelf  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  be- 
tween  the  LandVEnd  of  Cornwall,  and  the  extreme  point  of 
Pembrokeíhire,  juft  at  the  entrance  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
which  feparates  Great  Britain  from  Ireland.  Iii  its  courfe  it 
foon  lofes  its  native  rapidity,  forming  large  vales,  and  generally 
burying  itfelf  within  deepbanks.  Sodn  after  leaving  Welch 
Pool,  it  enters  the^  great  plain  of  Shropfhire,  where  it  glides 
almoft  undiftinguiíhcd  till  it  approaches  Shrewlbury,  whofe 
walls  it  nearly  girds  with  its  encircling  ílream ;  the  churches, 
public  buildings,  walks,  and  two  grand  bridges  of  this  county 
town,  prefent  very  ftriking  objeéls  from  the  heights  they  occupy 
above  it.  The  Severn  ,then  pervadcs  a  plcafant  diílrifl:,  ,near 
the  foot  of  the  Wrekin  hill,.  by  a  fine  feat  of  Lord  Berwick, 
where  the  Tern  joins  it;  and,  paffing  ulider  an  oíd  bridge,  by 
jthe  ruins  of  Buildwas-Abbey,  fmks  at  once  into  that  decp  abyfs, 
profufely  clothed  with  wood,  which  is  crowded  with  the  al- 
naoft  innumerable  works  of  Colebrooke  Dale,  and  the  incelfant 
forges  of  Brofeley.  A  moft  abundant  population,  with  all  the 
bufy  afpeñ  of  trade,  pervades  this  footy  región  :  vaft  manufac-  ^ 
tories,  of  various  kinds,  are  difperfed  every  where  about  it ;  and 
the  river,  filled  with  veflels  to  tranfport  its  craft,  rolls,  in  gloomy 
líate,  between  the  livid  glare  of  furnaces,  and  the  deafenmg 
clangour  of  their  hammers,  through  a  curious  bridge  of  caft-iron, 
the  produce  of  thefe  works.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
courfe  of  the  Severn,  which  can  properly  be  callea  pidurefquc  j 
for,  as  foon  as  it  emerges  from  the  fmoke  of  Colebrooke  Dale^^ 
it  forms  an  enchanting  obj^ft,  as  viewed,  in  two  great  reaches, 
from  the  terrace  of  Apley-Park,  defcending  almoft  perpendicu- 
larly,  in  red  rocks,  and  profufely  clothed  with  wood,  from  the 
very  margin  of  the  river  to  its  fummit.  The  lafter  of  thefe 
leads  to  the  fingular  town  of  Bridgncrth,  which,  built  on  a  high 
cliíF,  defcends  abruptly  to  its  ancient  bridge,  and  prefents  feveral 
ftriking  obijefts  to  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  contrafted  build- 
jings  of  its  oíd  and  modern  churche«,  and  the  leaning  tower  of 
its  paftle.  The  o^her  rvvers  of  Shropíhire  are  the  Ciíleny  the 
Coiuey  the  Rea^  the  Roden,  the  Tertí^  the  7>;w¿',  the  Stour^  and 
the  Wort. 

Salop  fends  to  the  Britiíh  Legillature  twelve  members ;  two 
for  the'  ftiire,  and  as  many  for  j  each  of  the  following  towns, 
Shrewft)ury,  Bridgnprth,  Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Biíhop's- 
Caftle. 

Shrewft>ury,  fituated  on  a   peninfula  formed  by  the  river ^ 
Scvern>  was  originally  built  by  the  Britops,  ¡n  the  fixth  century  j 
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in  thé'tlme  of  Alfred,  was  called  a  cíty ;  in  the  relgn  of  Edward 
the  ConfeíTor,  had  a  mint  •,  and  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  to 
whom  it  feli  by  gift  from  the  conqueror,  was  fortified  with  a 
caftle,  on  a  rifing  cliíF,  fafcing  the  north.  Of  this,  however, 
only  one  part,  with  two  round  towefs,  remains,  and  the  walls  - 
on  the  north-eaíl.  The  town  walls,  on  the  fouth  and>eaft  fidés, 
are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  form  pleafant  wallcs ;  thofe  on  the 
north-weft  íides  are  entirely  covered  with  houfes.  The  ftreets 
are  fpacious,  but  irregularly  built,  and  fome  fteep.  This  town 
fufFered  fevcrely  for  its  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  the  royal 
martyr,  but  has  now  fully  recovered  its  profperity.  Its  market 
is  of  great  refort  for  the  f^ile  of  friezcs  and  Welch  flannels,  and 
the  brawn  fold  here  is  in  high  repute  in  all  parts  of  England, 
The  Corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  fteward,  town- 
clerk,  24  aldcrmen,  and  48  common-council  men,  who  have  a 
fword-bearer,  3  ferjeants  at  mace, -and  other  inferior  officcrs. 
They,  have  the  pdwer  of  trying  caufes  within  themfelves,  even 
in  capital,  cafes,  high  treaion  excepted.  Here  are  tweive  in- 
corporated  trading  companies,  who,  every  year,  on  the  Monday 
fortnight'  after  Whitfuntide,  repair,  in  their  formalities,  to  a 
place  called  Kingland,  on  the  fouth  íide  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  oppoíite  bank  of  the  Severn,  where  they  entertain  the  mayor 
and  Corporation  in  arboürs,  or  bowers,  erefted  for  that  purpofe, 
each  of  which  is  diftinguiíhed  by  fome  motto  or  device,  alluding 
to  their  feveral  arts.  Shrewíbury,  with  its  liberties,  contains 
3205  dwellings,  and  16,631  inhabitants. 

In  defcribing  the  courfe  of  the  Severn,  mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fituation  of  Bridgnprth.  It  confifts  of  two 
towns,  feparated  by  the  Severn,  but  united  by  a  ftone  bridgc 
of  eight  arches,  with  a  gate.  It  has  been  walled,  and  two  of 
the  gates  rem'ain*  at  the  ends  of  "the  High- Street.  The  part 
without  South-gate  belonged  to  the  caftle,  which  was  more  in 
compafs  than  one-third  of  the  town.  It  is  govemed  by  two 
bailiíFs,  annually  ele6^ed  out  of  24  aldermen,  by  a  jury  of  14 
men,  together  with  a  recorder,  48  common-council  men,  a 
town-clerk,  and  other  officers.  It  has  945  houfes,  and  4408 
inhabitants. 

Ludlow  is  fituated  on  the  river  Teme ;  it  is  divided  into  four 
wards,  and  is  encompafled  with  walls,  in  which  are  fe  ven  gates. 
It  has  an  oíd  caftle,  ereéled  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  foon 
after'  the  cónqueft,  great  part  of  which  is  in  ruins  :  fome 
apartments  are,  however,  entire  and  furniftied  :  the  battlements 
are  very  high,  thíck,  and  adorned  with  towers.  It  has  a  neat 
chapel,  in  which  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  feveral  of  the  Welch 
gentry,  and  over  the  ftable  doors  are  thofe  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
|he  cari  of  Pembroke,  and  others.  The  walls  of  the  caftle  were 

originally 
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oríginally  a  mile  in  compafs>  and  beforc  it  w^js  a  lawn,  cxtend- 
ing  near  two  miles,  a  confidcrable  part  of  which  ¡s  now  en- 
clofed.  The  diurch  is  an  ancient  venerable  cdifice,  in  thc 
upper  part  of  the  town.  In  the  choir  is  an  infcription  relatíng 
to  prince  Arthur,  brother  to  Henry  VIII.  whofe  bowels  were 
depofited  there.  Thc  Corporation  conCfts  of  two  bailiffs,  12 
aldermen,  25  common-cóuncil  men,  a  recorder,  town-clerk, ' 
ftcward,  chamberlain,  and  other  officers.  It  contains  804 
houfes,  and  3897  people, 

Wenlock  is  in  itfelf  not  much  entitled  to  notice,  but  its 
liberties  are  very  extenfive,  and  contain  feveral  coníiderable 
towns,  particularly  Brqfeley  and  Madeley,  ^  Wenlock  is  com- 

1>ofed  of  two  pariihes,  caikd  Littie  Wenlock  and  Much  Wen*» 
ock,  which  joíntly  contain  696  houfes,  and  2961  foulsj  but  the 
town,  with  its  liberties,  has  3396  inhabitants^,  and  16,304 
people. 

Near  Brofely  is  a  well,  which  exhales  a  vapour  that,  whcn 
contrafted  tp  a  ípiall  vent,  catches  firc  from  any  flame  applied 
to  it,  and  burns  like  a  lamp,  fo  that  eggs,  or  even  meat,  may 
be  boiled  over  it.  The  water  is  extreinely  cold,  atid  derives  no 
warmth  from^hc  inflammatioo  of  the  vapour. 

SOMERSETSHIRE 

Is  ín  form  oblong,  being  in  length,  from  north-eaíl  to  fouthi 
weft,  upwards  of  eighty  miles  5  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
betweeu  thirty  and  forty  5  in  clrcumference  200,  and  in  área 
1549  miles,  or  99X5360  acres.  Its  hundreds,  which  are  no  lefs 
thau  forty-two,  are  Abdick  and  BuUftone,  Andersfield,  Bath 
Forum,  Bumpftone,  Brent  with  Wrington,  Bruton,  Cannington, 
Cachampton,  Catach,  Chew  and  Chewton,  Crewkerne,  Curry 
Nortlii  Ferris  Norton,  Frome,  Glafton,  HartcliíFe  with  Bed- 
iTiiiifter,  Horethorne,  Hounborough,  KeynihaQi»  Jülmerfdon, 
Kingfbury,  Martock,  Milverton,  Petherton  North  and  South, 
ritney,  Portbury,  Sonaerton,  and  Stone,  Taunton  Dean,  Tin- 
tinhuU,  Wellow,  Wells  Forum,  Whiteftonc,  Whitley,  Willer^ 
ton  and  Freemanners,  and  Winter  Stoke :  they  form  455 
pariílies,  8  towns,  7  tythings,  4  villages,  4  hamlets,  2  íxtra- 
parochial  pUces,^ and  onc  liberty,  and  contain  50,176  dwellings, 
¿nd  273,750  fouls. 

In  Somerfetíhire  the  hillíi,  plains,  valHes,  rivers,  and  ksLS^ 
^bound  váth  comniodities  uleful  to  mankind,  and  adequate  to 
the  neceíTary  wants  of  life.  The  vallies,  whether  diftributed 
into  meads,  pafture,  or  tillage,  are  in  general  very  rich;  and^ 
many  of  the  hills,  by  recent  improvements  in  huíbandry,  are 
piadc  to.  produce  large  crops  of  grain.   Hemp>  flaX|  teazels,  and 
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woTíi,  are  cultivated  ín  confiderable  quantifies.  The  plalns  are 
Tcniarkable  for  their  luxuríant  berbage^  partiqularly  the  moors, 
on  which  are  fattened  great  numbers  of  nearly  the  largeft  cattlc 
in  England.  The  cheefe  made  in  this  county  is  efteemed  re- 
markably  fine.  The  íheep  are  generally  of  the  fmallcr  kind,  . 
and  the  Mendip  muttón  peculiarly  fwcet.  The  hills  produce 
various  fortt  of  valuable  ore ;  in  thofe  of  Mendip  are  dug  imi- 
menfe  quantities  of  lead,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  and  fonie 
copper :  the  Quantock  hills  alfo  afFord  leadj  and  copper ;  the 
Broadfield  downs>  and  other  wilds,  have  their  mli^es  of  cjla- 
mine  5  and  iron  ore  has  beei>found,  though  little  worked,  in 
various  parts  of  the  county ;  on  the  rocks  near  Porlocl^,  filver 
in  fmall  quantities  is  difcoverable.  The  coal  mines  in  the 
Rortherh  parts  are  valuable  treafur^s  to  the  neighbourhopd^ 
and  fupply  great  part  of  the  cities  of  Bath,  and  Briñol,  with' 
fuel.  The  former  city  has  in  great  meafure  been  raifed  by 
the  finé  free  ftone  of  its  neighbouring  quarries.  The  blutí' 
Kenton  ñone  is  admirable  for  paving.  The  rocks  on  the  coaft 
contain  marble,  alabafter,  and  talk  ^  and  thofe  in  the  inland 
parts  are  generally  compofed  of  lime  ftone,  and  abound  with 
pyrites,  fpar,  lava,  and  curious  petrifaélions.  In  this  county 
are  found  yellow  ochre,  and  that  fpecies  of  red  ochre  com^ 
monly  call¿d  ruddle.  The  fea.  cpaft  is  cxtremely  irregular, 
in  fome  parts  projeding  into  large,  lofty,  and  rocky  promon-p 
lioríes,  and  others  recediqg  into  fine  bays,  with  flat  and  level 
íhores. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Avon,  the  jíxe,  the  Taw,  the  Brue^ 
the  Pfrrettj  the  Thone,  the  Chew^  the  Ex,  and  the  Frome.     . 

Somerfetfliire  gives  18  members  to  the  houfe  ofcommons, 
2  for  the  county,  and  as  many  for  each  of  the  following  places; 
Bath,  Briftol,  Wells,  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Minehead,  lU 
chefter,  and  Milb9urne  Port.  .  ^ 

Briftol  has  alreády  been  defcribed  in  treating  of  Gloucefter<v 
íhire. 

The  pities  of  Bath  and  Wells  form  jóintly  an  epifcópal  fee, 
Bath,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  England,  and  one  of  the 
moft  beautií^iil  io  the  world,  owes  its  ñame  and  its  profperity  to 
its  medicinal  fprings.  It  is  fituated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley, 
bounded  on  the  north,  fouth,  and  foutb-weft  by  lofty  hills, 
forming  a  pleafant  natural  amphitheatre,  and  adbrding  the  city 
the  double  advantage,  of  a  barrier  againft  the  winds,  and  foun- 
tains  of  the  pureft  waters.  Thefe  hills  abound  with  white 
freeftone,  of  which  the  houfes  are  built.  On  the  north-weft 
Cde  the  valley  widens,  divided  into  rich  nieadows,  watered  by 
^he  river  Avon.  The  difcovery  of*the  medicinal  waters  is,  by 
ancient  hiftoriau^i  attributed  to  Bladud,  fon  of  Lud  Hudibrasi^ 

6  whí^ 
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who  was  king  of  this  county  890  years  bcfore  tlie  bírth  of 
Chrifl ;  but  the  antiqúity  of  the  city,  and  the  baths  themfelves, 
we  are  not  to  refer  to  any  higher  period  than  the  arrival  of  the 
Rómans,  a  people  peculiarly  happy  in  converting  the  gifts  of 
Háture  to  the  propereft  ufes,  and  in  fupplying  her  defici^nces 
by  admirable  works  of  art.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  44,  and 
in  the  reign.  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  Román  forces,  under 
the  conduft  of  Flavius  Vefpafian,  after  having  reduced  all  the 
Belgic  colonies,  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Britain,  fat  down  in 
thit  territory.  The  reportof  fuch  genial  waters  as  flqwedwith 
fpontaneoüs  heat  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  in  a  rude  and 
barbarous  country,  was  a  fuíHcient  induceraent  to  a  people  who 
had  ib  lately  left  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  where  every  art  was  em- 
ployed  in  ere£ting  the  moíl  fuperb  baths  and  fudatories,  and  in 
fabricating,  with  immenfc  labour  and  expence,  that  article  of 
¡ndulgencp,  which  in  this  fpot  nature  fpontaneoufly  furniíhed. 
Such  an  extraordinary  and  unexpeíled  bounty  they  could  not 
fail  afcribing  to  that  orb,  which  imparts  heat  and  vigour  to 
the  univerfe,  and  they  at  once  beílowed  on  the  waters  the 
appellation  of  Aqiia  Solisy  or  the  waters  of  the  fun.  Here  they 
ftaíioned  the  firft  detachment  of  the  fecond  legión,  building 
proper  habitations  for  the  officers,  and  the  military  in  general  \ 
ímd  at  length,  by  the  arrival '  of  other  legions,  the  place  grew 
into  a  city,  endowed  with  Román  überties,  and  governed  by 
Román  laws.  Walls,  gates,  and  temples,  were  erefted,  and  a 
little  Rome  began.to  adorn  a  dreary  inhofpitable  wild.  The 
oíd  Román  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  the  área 
1200  feet  in  length,  and  the  greateft  breadth  1150.  It  was 
furrounded  by  a  ftrong  wall,'  compofed  of  layers  of  ftone, 
brick,  and  térras,  nine  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height :  this  wall  was  flanked  by  circular  towers^at  each  angle^ 
and  had  four  gate-ways,  anfwering  neafly  to  i'ie  cardinal  points 
of  the  compafs,  from  which,  in  fubfequent  times,  the  principal 
llreets  had  their  denQn)inations.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Romane,  the  city  was  the  fcene  of  many  viciílitudes,  as  the 
ftate  of  the  realni,  or  the  events  of  war  direfted  ;  but  favoured 
asit  is  by  nature,  it  was  alfo  eminently  profperous,  and  at  onc 
time  a  place  of  great  tradé  in  cloth.  Its  modern  ftate,  how- 
cver,  is  not  fupported  by  ordinary  means  of  commerce,  but  by 
a  general  rcfort  of  vifitors  of  every  clafs,  invited  by  every  motive. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  laft  century,  a  ■  gentleman  named 
Naíh,  who  is  commonly  called  Beau  Naíh,  laboured  with  great 
aíTiduity  to  render  Bath  the  rendezvous  of  the  gay,  and  tjie 
faíliionable,  Without  cxcluding  thofe  whom  want  of  birth  and 
connexion  would  have  kept  at  a  diftance  from  fuch  a  fcene. 
BleíTed  with  a  good  underftanding,  and  endowed  with  accom* 
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plííhed  manners,  he  brought  this  cíty  under  a  peculiar  pólice, 
calculatcd  to  afrord  the  advantages  of  fplendour  to  the  great, 
withoüt  denying  comfort  to  thofe  whofe  incomes  are  more 
reftridled,  to  proteéí:  a  general  fyftem  of  focial  equality,  with- 
cut  aíFording  to  the  iil  bred,  or  the  ptefumptuous,  means  or 
pretexts  for  offending  their  fuperíors  by  unwarranted  intruíion, 
Illnefs  being  the  oftenfible  motive  for  the  colleéiion  of  company, 
all  means  are  ufed  to  augment  the  comforts  which  are  requir- 
ed  in  that  ítate,  by  regulating  the  prices  of  many  neceíTaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  infuring  eaíy  accefs  to  cheer- 
ful  fociety  and  elegant  recreation.  But  as  it  is  known  that  , 
many  muft  refort  to  fuch  a  fcene,  without  even  the  plea  of 
indifpofition,  fo,  as  may  be  expeíled,  diíEpation,  profufion,  and 
all  the  irregularities  of  wealth  and  idlenefs,  may  be  foünd  in 
thofe  .places,  where  the  general  regulations  do  not  interpofe  a 
reítraint.  The  waters "  flow  from;  three  principal  fprings,  or 
baths,  the  king's^bath,  the  hot-bath,  and  the  crofs-bath.  The 
queen's-bath  is  merely  an  expanfion  of  the  waters  of  the  king's- 
bath.  The  heat  of  the  kingVbath  is  ijó  degrees  on  Fahren- 
,  heit's  thermoipeter,  of  the  hot-bath  117,  and  of  the  crofs-bath 
III.  The  crefcentSjk.  and  parades  of  Bath,  are  formed  of 
beautiful  houfes,  built  with  the  ftone  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  which  is  at  once  light  and  clean ;  the  abbey  or.  cathedral 
church  is  much  admired,  and  there  are  beíides  three  pariíh 
churches,  feveral  chapéis  belongiñg  to  the  church  of  England, 
and  places  of  woríhip  for  Román  Catholics,  Preíbyterians, 
Moravians,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  The  general  hofpital 
or  infirmary  does  honour  to  the  cityi  the  playhoufe  is  neat  and 
elegant,  and  the  varioüs  rooms  for  the  refort  of  company  are 
eminently  beautiful.  The  corporation  of  Bath  confifts  óf  a 
mayor,  9  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two  bailifFs,  and  io  common-^ 
council  men.  The  city  cpntains  4463  houfes,  and  32,200  in- 
habitants. 

The  city  of  Wells  receives  its  nanle  from  a  remarkable 
fpring,  called  St.  Andrew's  well,  vulgarly  bottomlefs  .  well, 
which  rifes  near  the  epifcopal  palace,  and  emitting  a  copious 
ftream,  furrounds  that  ftrudlurc  with  its  waters,  and  thence 
tranfmits  them  through  the  fouth-weíl  part  of  the  town.  llie 
city  is  fmall  and  compañ,  in  general  well  built,  and  neatly 
paved.  It  is  divided  into  four  verderies,  in  the  manner  of  wards. 
The  market  place  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  and  is  wide 
and  airy.  In  it  ftood  till  lately,a  curious  marketi  crofs,  built 
in  the  year  154ÍJ,  by  biíhop  Knight  and  deán  Woolman,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  poor  people.  Near  the  íite  óf  this 
crofs  is  the  city  conduit,  the  water  of  which  is  derived  by 
kaden  pipes,  from  an  aquedudl,  built  by  biíhop  Beckington, 

near 
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near  thc  íotirce  óf  St.  Andrew-s  well,  between  the  cathedrat 
and  the  palacc.  The  cathedral  ís  a  venerable  ftruñafc,  faid  ta 
have  been  firft  ereéled  by  king  Ina,  about  the  year  704,  but  was 
.afterwards  fo  effeé^ually  repaircd  by  biíhop  Fitz-JoccHne,  that 
it  was  confidcrcd  as  a  new  work.  The  front,  ^hich  has  beetí 
built  upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  is  admired  for  its  imagery 
and  carved  work  in  ftone,  and  particularly  for  a  window  moft 
curioufly  painted»  .  Adjoining  to  the  church  are  fpacious  cloif-^ 
ters,  and  a  chapter-houfe  of  a  circular  form,  fupported  by  oñe 
pillar  in  the  middle.  The  Corporation  confina^  of  a  mayor,  re- 
corder,  7  mafters,  and  16  common-council  men,  There  are 
in  Wells  796  houícs,and  4237  fouls- 

Taunton,  which  ís  deHghtfuíly  fituated  on  the  rlver  Thone,  ís 
a  populous  borough,and  thought^o  beone  of  the  largeft  in  thc 
kingdom,     It  has  a  fpacious  market  place,  with  a  comtnodioíis 
market  houfe,over  which  isthe  townhall.Thecaftle  wasa  building 
of  great  extent  5  its  hall,  with  the  outward  gate,  and  porter's 
lodge,  are  ftill  ftanding  5  andin  the  hall,  which  is  very  brge,  are 
generally  held  the  áíBzes  for  the  county.     At  the  entrance  into 
the  court,  is  the  exchequer,  where  the  clerk  of  thc  biíhop  of 
Winchefter  keep?  his  office ;  and  a  court  is  held  eyery  Satur- 
day  for  the  blfliop's  teriants.      King  Charles  II.  caufed  the 
walls  to  be  demoliílied,  and  tdok  away  the  charter  from  the 
town^  on  accourít  of  the  inhabitants  having  adhered   to  the 
parliament  in  the  reígn  of  his  father  5  after  which  they  werc 
íeventeen  years  Without  one,  till  the  fame  prince  granted  them 
a  new  charter.     On  the  i8th  of  June,  1685,  ^^^  ^^^^  of 'Mon- 
inouth  arrived  at  Taunton,  .which  he  made  his  head  quarters  ; 
and  having  won  many  confiderable  perfons  to  his  caufe,  pro- 
cured  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  on  the  Cornhill,  by  the 
^^itle  of  James  II.,  and  then  publiíhed  three  feveral  proclama- 
tions,'againft  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle.     After  his  defeat,  the  aíTize  was  held  here  by  judge 
-Jefferies,  for  the  trial  of  the  rebels,  which  has  been  emphati- 
cally  called  the  bloody  affize.     The  Corporation  confifts  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  2  aldermen,  and  20  capital  burgeíTes.     The 
mayor  and  aldermen  are  annually  chofen  out  of  the  burgefles. 
The  mayores  ofEcers  have  no  power  to  arreft,  and  the  town  con- 
tains  no  prifon,  except  a  bride  well  for  vagrants  5  debtors  and 
crimináis  being  fent  to  the  county  gaol  at  Ilchefter.      Though 
thís  is  one  of  the  moíl  flouriftiing  towns  in  the  county,  its  Cor- 
poration   polTcfles   neither  lands,  houfes,   ñor  joint  ftock  in 
money.     Taunton  has  1194  houfes,  and  5794  inhabitants. 

Bridgcwatcr  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated   near  the   Briftol 
Channel,  on  the  river  Parrett.     It  was  formerly  the  prívate, 
cftate  of  William  de  Brcwere,  one  of  the  great  barons  of  king 

John, 
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John,  to  whom  a  charter  was  gíven,  dated  at  Chlnon  In  France 
the  26th  June,  1200,  for  ereélmg  Bridgewater  into  a  free 
borough,  with  privileges  to  his  tenants.  It  has  a  fpacious 
town  hall,  and  a  high  crofs,  with  a  ciftern  over  it,  to  which 
water  is  cx^nveyed  by  an  engine  ÍFrom  a  neighbouring  brook, 
and  carried  from  thence  to  moft  of  the  ftrects.  This  towrt 
was  regularly  fortífied  in  the  civil  wars,  and  fuftained  more 
than  one  ficgé.  The  manufañures  of  Manchcfter,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham,  for  the  internal  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
are  bfought  to  this  port.  About  40  veíTcls,  from  30  to  1 00 
tons,  are  employed  in  carrying  coals  from  Wales  to  this  place, 
and  henee  the  neighbourhood  is  füpplied  at  a  modérate  rate* 
The  river  is  navigable  for  large  barges  to  Taunton  and  Lang- 
port.  About  fix  miles  fouth  óf  the  town,  the  rlvers  Thonc  and^ 
Parrett  meet.  The  Corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
2  aldermen,  who  are  juílices  of  the  peace,  and  24  common- 
council  men.  There  are  annually  chofen  out  of  the  common- 
councH  2  bailiffs,  who  are  invefted  with  a  power  cqual  to  that 
of  a  íheriflF;  for  the  íheriíFs  of  the  county  cannot  fend  any 
procefs  into  the  borough.  A  receiver  is  alíb  annually  chofen 
out  of  the  common-council,  to  colleél  the  town  rents,  and  make 
payments.  The  reven ues  of  the  corporation,  confifting  of  the 
xnanor  of ,  the  borough,  the  great-  and  fmall  tithes,  and  fome 
eftatcs  in  Dorfetíhire,  are  valued  at  io,oool.  a-year;  and  the 
frecmcn  are  free  of  all  the  ports  in  England  and  Ireland,  ex- 
cept  London,  and.  Dublin.  In  Bridgewater  are  '493  hoiffes, 
and  3654  people. 

Minehead  is  a  fea-port  in  the  Briftol  channel,  formetly  a 
place  of  much  trade,  but  now  gone  to  comparative  decay,  though 
tts  populatioii  is  (lili  confiderable,  and  its  commerce  not  al- 
together  ftagnant:  it  has  339  dwellings,  and  ii68  fouls. 

Ilcheller,  otherwife  Ivclchefter,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,;. 
and  was  formerly  the  affize  town  j  it  ftill  contains  the  coúnty 
jail,  and  the  eleéíion  of  the  knights  of  the  íhire  is  ftill  héld  at 
this  place;  but  it  has  neither  trade  ñor  manufaéiures  of  any 
importance.  Its  corporation  is  a  bailiíF,  and  12  burgefles.  It 
has  138  houfes,  and  817  people. 

The  other  towns  are  Axbridge,  Burton,  Caftle  Cary,  Chard, 
Chedder, celebra ted  for  cheefe  and  cyder,  Crewkerne,  Dulverton, 
Dunftcr,  Frome,  Glaftonbury,  Ilminñer,  Keynlham,  Langport, 
Milverton,  Nether  Stowey,  North  Curry,  Norton  St.  Pnilip, 
North  Pethcrton,  South  Petherton,  Porlock,  Shepton  Mallet, 
Somerton,  Stogumber,  Watchet,  Wellington,  Wirícaunton, 
Wivelfcomb,  Wrington,  and  Yeovil.  The  manufadures  of 
the  county  comprize  all  forts  of  cloth,  as  broad  and  narrow 

kcrfeys. 
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kerfeys,  druggets,  ferges,  duroys,  and  íhalloonsj  togcthcr  vñtb 
crape»  ílockings,  and  buttons  j  and  in  tbe  fouth-eaft  parts  are 
made  great  quantítíes  of  linen. 

Staffordshire 

Is  about  54  miles  in  Icngth,  from  north  to  fouth,  from  iS 
to  36  in  brtadth,  141  in  circumference,  and  in  área  11 96  miles, 
or  765,440  acres.  It  is  divided  into  5  hundreds,  namely 
Cuttleílone,  Oíllow,  Pirehill,  Seifdon,  and  Fotmonílow,  which 
form  112  paridles,  105  towníhips3  33  liberties,  6  hamiet?,  5  towns, 
and  4  extra-parochíal  places,  and  contain  47,193  houfes, 
and  239,153  ínhabitants. 

The  air  is  in  general  puré  and  healthy ;  but  in  fome  parts  it 
is  íharp  and  cold,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  places,  north- 
weft  of  a  market  town  called  Stone. 

The  foil  is  various ;  from  a  fliíF  clay  to  a  loofe  fand,  loamy, 
and  in  fome  places  a  thin  light  black  earth,  with  a  gravelly 
bottom.  According  to  the  agricultural  report,  the  homed 
cattle,  íheep,  and  fwine  of  this  county  feem  to  be  of  a  quality 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  moíb  others  of  the  kingdom.  Beíides 
plenty  of  turf  and  peat  for  firing,  Staffbrdíhire  yields  three 
ibrta  of  coals,  which  are  diílinguííhed  by  the  ñames  of  pit-coal, 
peacocjc-coal,  and  cannel-coaL|  The  pit-coal  is  dug  chiefly  at 
Wedneíbury,  Dudley,  and  Sedgley,  not  far  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton.  The  peacock-coal,  fo  called  from  its  refie£ling  various 
colours,  líke  thofe  of  a  peacock's  taíl,  is  found  at  Henley. 
Green,  near  Newcaftle-undcr-Line,  and  is  better  for  the  forge 
than  for  the  kitchen.  The  cannel-coal  has  already  been 
notíced.  Under  the  furface  of  the  groimd,  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  county,  are  found  yellow  and  red  ochres,  tobáceo  pipe 
clay,  potteri-clay,  fuller's  earth,  and  a  fort  of  brick  earth, 
which  when  burned  becomés  blue,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
material  of  which  the  Romans  made  their  urns.  Here  alfo 
are  found  ñones  an^  minerals  of  various  forts ;  as  fire  ftone, 
for  the  hearths  of  ¡ron  furnaces,  and  ovens,  lime  ftone,  iron 
ftone,  or  ore,  the  beft  kind  of  which  is  called  muíh,  and  is 
found  at  Ruíhal,  near  Walfall,  a  market  town.  This  is  the 
ore  from  which  the  beft  iron  is  extraéied,  Some  of  thefc 
iron  ftones  being  hoUow  on  the  iñude,  contain  about  a  pint 
of  íharp  cold  liquor,  grateful  to  the  talle.  Copper  ftones,  or 
ore,  lead  ore,  the  haematites  or  blood-ftone,  aiabafter,  divers 
kinds  of  marbie,  quarry-ftones,  mill-ftones,  and  grind-ftones, 
of  feveral  colours,  are  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the 
county. 

The 
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The  principal  manufa£luTes  are  clothi  (hoes,  earthen  ware^ 
and  iron  utenGlsi  all  kínds  of  which  are  made  in  great  per- 
ícStion» 

The  chief  rirers  of  Staffordflilre  are  thc  Trefít^  the  Ctmrml^ 
the  Dove^  thc  Bltthiy  the  Line^  the  Tean,  thc  S^,  the  Pinh^ 
and  the  Manifold^  which  aíFord  almoft  evcry  fpccies  of  frclh 
water  fiíh.  There  are  alfo  in  this  county  medicinal  fprings  út 
various  qualities  \  fome  impregnated  with  bitumen,  fome  Vith 
falts,  and  others  with  fulphur.  The  bituminous  are  at  Bere& 
ford  and  Mints  ;  of  thc  faline,  thc  ftrongcft  are  the  brine  pits  at 
Chartley,  nearStafford,  from  the  water  of  which  excellent  white 
falt  is  made ;  a  weaker  is  in  B!ue  Hill,  near  Leck.  Of  the  ful-» 
phurcous  fort  are  St.  Erafmus's  well,  at  Ingeílre,  and  a  fpring 
at  Codfal.  There  are  alfo  other  medicinal  waters  ¡n  this 
county,  not  reducible  to  either  of  thefe  clafles,  as  Salteras 
well,  near  Newcaftle-under-Line,  wh;ch  has  the  reputation  <Á 
curing  the  king's  evil ;  Eider  well,  at  Biimhill,  near  Penkridgc, 
faid  to  cure  diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  and  a  well>  cailed  thc  Spa» 
near  Wolverhampton,  which  is  reputed  to  have  Cured  difeafes 
of  various  kinds. 

StafFordíhire  returns  to  parllament  ten  meiVibcrsi  being 
two  eítch  for  the  county,  thc  city  of  Lltchiield^  and  thc  towns 
of  StafFord,  Newcaftle-under-Line,  and  Tamworth. 

Litchfieki,  jointly  with  Covcntry,  forms  thc  fee  of  a  biíhop.  It 

ftands  in  a  valley,  tl.ree  miles  fouih  of  the  Trent»  and  is  divid» 

ed  by  a  ftream  which  runs  into  that  river*     That  part  fouth  of 

the  ftream  is  termed  the  City,  and  that  on  thc  north  the  Clofc» 

from  its  being  encompafled  with  a  wall  and  dfy  ditch  on  every 

fide,  except  that  next  the  city,  which  is  much  thc  largeft  part^ 

and  is  joined  to  the  Clofe  by  two  bridges.    The  cathcdral  was 

firft  builtín  the  year  3OQ,  and  has  been  feveral  times  rebuilt 

and  enlarged,  particularly  by  biihop  Hacket»  after  the  reftora* 

tion,  and  in  thc   year    1789»  when  it  underwent  a  thorough 

repair.     Here  are  three   othcr  churches,  and  formcrly  there 

was  a  caftle,  now  deflroyed.     Litch£eld  is  governed  by  % 

batiiíFs,  a  recorder,  flieriS',  and  24  burgefies*    U  is  a  county  of 

itfelf,  and  contains  a  jurifdi£kion  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 

incompafs;  on  which  account  the  íheríff,  on  thc  i9thof  Septf. 

rides  round  the  bounds,   and  gives  a  feaft  to  thc  corporatioo 

and  neighbouring  gentry.     It  contains  916  houfesi  and  451a 

inhabitants. 

Stafibrd  is  íituated  on  the  river  Sow,  over  which  it  has  a 
handfome  ftone*bridge,  and  is»  in  uoomfday>-book>  cailed  • 
city ;  but  it  ¿oes  not  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  before 
the  reign  of  king  John.  On  a  lofty  hill|  to  thc  wcílward  o£ 
the  town,  ftood  Staffbrd  caftlc ;  but  aow  a  few  rutns  of  the 
Yol.  L  H  w»I1s 
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walls  alone  remaming.  The  cuftom  callcd  Borough  EnglHh 
prevails  in  this  town.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recordcr^ 
10  aldcrmen,  and  twenty  common-council  men,  Hcre  the 
county  aflizes  and  quarter  felllons  are  kept.  The  houfes  are 
783,  the  inhabitants  3898. 

Newcaftle-under-Line  is  an  anc'ient  populous  and  thríving 
town.  It  derives  its  ñame  from  a  caftle  now  ¡n  ruinsí  built  m 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  was  called  ncw,  to  diftinguiíh 
it  from  an  older  caftle,  which  ftood  at  Chcfterton,  a  village  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  waá  afterwards  called  Newcaftle-under- 
Line,  from  its  fituation  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  a  branch  of  the 
Trcnt,  called  the  Line ;  but  the  caftle  has  long  bcen  levelled 
with  the  ground.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  coal  pits, 
ánd  feveral  manufaftories  of  ftone-ware.  It  is  govemed  by  a 
mayor,  a  bailiiFs,  and  24  common-council  men,  who  have  a 
Court  for  holding  pleas,  for  any  fum  under  40Í.  It  contains 
1058  dwellings,  and  4604  people. 

Of  Tamworth,  part  only  is  in  Staffordíhire,  the  refidue  in 
Warwicklhire.  'Ilie  other  confiderable  towns  are  Brewood, 
Bromley  Abby,  Burflem,  Burton-upon-Trcnt,  Bettey  (the 
market  difcontinued) ,  Cannock  (market  difcontinued),  Cneadle» 
Eccleíhal,  Leek,  Longnor,  Penkridge,  Rugely,  Stone,  Tutbury> 
Uttoxeter,  W  alfal,  Wedneíbury,  and  Wolverhampton. 

1  SüFFOLK 

••  Is  47  miles  inlength,and  27  inits  mean  breadtli ;  and  in  área 
156Ó  miles,  or  1,002,240  acres  j  its  íhape  inclines  that  of  a  cref- 
cent.  It  has  23  hundreds,  namely,  Babergh,  Blackboume, 
Casford,  Hartifmere,  Hoxne,  Lackford,  Plomfgate,  Refbridge, 
Stow,  Thredweftry,  Thredling,  Blything,  Bofmore  and  Clay- 
don,  Chailford,  Colneis,  Loes,  Mutford,  and  Lothingland, 
Samford,  Thingoe,  Wangford,  and  Wilford  in  which  are  453 
pariíhcs,  21  villages,  16  townfliips,  5  towns,  5  hamlets,  and  ,z 
cxtra-parochialjurifdiílions»  32805  houfes,  and  210,431  in- 
habitants. This  county  is  alfo  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
weftern,  called  the  franchife  or  Hberty  of  St.  Edmund,  and  the 
caftcrn  called  the  geldable  land.  Each  of  thefe  fumiíhes  a 
diftina  grand  jury  at  the  aíTizes.  In  the  franchife,  the  iflues 
and  forfcitures  are  paid  to  the  lords  of  the  liberties,  and  in  the 
geldable  part^  to  tht  king.  There  is  alfo  another  general 
divifion  of  this  county,  into  High  SufFolk,  and  Low  Suffolk. 
•  The  air  is  healthy,  the  furface  of  the  county  in  general  level, 
with  few  cminences.  The  foil  is  principally  a  ftrong  loam, 
with  fomc  fen  land,  and  fome  fand.  The  cows  are  highly 
cfteemcd  for  their  copíous  ifupply  of  milk }  thcy  are  rather  (malí 

and 
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uhd  ^¡thout  horns*  The  draught  horfes  are  exceÜcot}  the 
jíheep  fine  and  numerous»  Butter  and  grain  fdrm  the  moft 
CGufiderable  expons  of  thc  countyk  Uemp  ¡s  cültivaud  ¡n 
the  northem  part,  and  there  are  fomc  plantations  of  hops  on 
the  borders  of  EíTex^  Thé  manufa^ures  are  inconfíderable  $ 
chiefly  wooilen  and  Unen. 

'  The  principal   rivers  are  the  Littie  Ou/e,   Wavtmyi  Stcur^ 
Orwely  Deben^  Slythy  Aidey  and  Larke^ 

iSufiblk  fends  Cxtecn  rnembers  to  parilament :  twq  knights 
for  the  íhire,  and  twó  burgeíTes  for  each  of  the  following 
boroughs :  Ipfwich^  Duitwich^  Orford,  Oldborougíij  Sudburyi 
Éye,  and  Su  Edmúnd's  Bury¿ 

ipíwich,  the  county  town,  is  íituated  on  the  river  Orwelí, 
&bout  twelve  miles  from  the  Germán  Sea*  ít  is  ancient,  and 
Vras  formerly  of  much  grcatcr  note  than  at  prefent ;  the  har-* 
bour  was  more  convenient,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  veíTels*. 
The  principal  tradc  fof  the  íhipping  of  this  port  is  the  Green- 
land  whale  fiíhery,  for  which  ¡t  i$  well  filuated,  a$  the  fame 
Wind  which  convcys  the  íhips  out  of  the  river,  will  ferve  them 
for  the  whole  voyage.  Great  quantities  of  corn  are  fent  to 
London^  and  timbcr  conveyed  to  thc  different  dockyards.  The 
lide  rifes  to  the  height  of  twelve  fcct,  but  as  the  harbour  is  al- 
moft  dry  at  lów  water,  veflels  of  large  fizc  are  obliged  to  moor 
below  the  toi^.  Ipfwich  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  had. 
charters  and  a  mint  as  early  as  the  reign  of  king  john.  It  exv^ 
joys  feveral  confiderable  privileges,  fuch  as  the  paíTmg  of  fine$ 
and  récoveries,  trying  both  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  and  even 
holding  pleas  of  the  crown»  The  aflize  of  wine,  bread,  and 
beer,  is  alfo  appointed  by  the  magiílrates.  The  corporation 
has  an  admiralty  jurifdi^iion,  including  the  whole  coall  of  the 
county,  and  that  of  EíTex  beyond  Harwich,  and  is  entitled  to 
aü  waifs;  eftrays,  and  goods  caft  on  íhore.  No  freeman  caíi 
be^i^empelled  to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  to  bear  any 
iiffice  for  the  king,  except  that  of  íheriiFk  Ipfwich  contains  a 
town-hall  and  a  councii  chamber;  a  íhire-hall  for  the  county 
feilions ;  and  in  a  part  of  an  ancient  monaílery,  are  held  the 
jUUirter-^eflions  for  the  Ipfwich  divifion ;  another  part  of  the 
•'lame  building  is  converted  into  a  jaiL  tt  is  governed  by  2 
baiiiífs,  a.  recorder,  loportmen,  and  24  common^council  men*' 
The  baiUffs  and  4  of  theportmen  are  juilices  of  the  peace.  The 
townhas  2a2ihoufes,  and  119277  people. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  owes  its  ñame  to  an  abbey,  one  of  the 
largeft  and  richeit  in  the  kingdom,  founded  in  honour  of  £d- 
mund,  king  of  theÉaft  Angles,  who  wasborn,  ctowned,murder«( 
ed»  and  buried  there.  .The  town,  fituated  in  a  healthy  fpot,  has 
bieen  iermed  the  Montpelier  of  England.     Xt  is  a  place  of  greac 

Ha  antiquity. 
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antiquity,  and  parliaments  havc  bccn  held  at  it,  psrrtículariy 
onc  called  by  Henry  VI.  ¡n  the  year  1446,  wheh  Humphry 
dukc  of  Glouceftér  was  imprifoíiéd,  and  íhortly  afterwards 
died,  as  5t  was  generally  believed  by  chndeftine  means.  The 
Corporation  confifts  of  an  alderman,  rccorder,  12  capital 
burgeflcs,  and  24  common-council  men;  thc  dwellings  are 
í 397,  the  inhabitants  7,655. 

Sudbury  on  the  river  Stour,  and  borders  of  Eílex,  is  faid  to 
have  been  one  of  the  firft  towns,  in  which  thc  wooHen  manu- 
faflure  was  eftabliíhed  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  rcign  of  Edward 
III.  It  contains  three  chorches,  óishoúfesj  and  3283  people, 
and  ¡s  govemed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  6  aldermen,  and  24 
capital  burgefíes,  or  common-council  men. 

The  remaining  towns  arfe  Beccles,  Büfton,  Blythborough, 
Brandon,  Bottefdale,  Bungay,  Glare,  Debenham,  FramKngham, 
Hadley,  Halcfworth,  Havcril  (in  part),  Ixworth,  Lavenham, 
LowcítoíF,  which  has  an  excelknt  fiíhery,  particularly  for  cod> 
Mendleíham,  Mildenhall,  Needham,  Neyland,  Southwold, 
Stow  Marketj  Saxmundham,  Woodbridge>  and  Woolpit. 

SüRRT 

Is  3^  miles  in  length,  fróm  eaft  to  weft,  and  26  from  north 
to  fouth.  It  circumference  is  i  la  miles,  its  arca  811  miles,  or' 
519,040  acres.  It  is  divided  into  thirteeo  hundreds,  called, 
Biackheath,  Brixton,  Copthome  and  EfEngham,  Elmbridge, 
Famham,  Godalming,  Godley  and  Chertfey,  Kingfton,  Rcigate, 
Tandridge,  Wallíngton,  Woking,,and  Wooton,  which  contain 
134  pariíhes,  10  towns,  5  tythings,  4  hamlets,  3  extra-paro- 
chial  places,  and  i  libcrty,  47,386  houfes,  and  269,043  in- 
habitants. 

The  foil  is  various,  fandy,  gravel,  chalk,  lóam,  and  mould  of 
difiérent  depths,  principally  with  chafk  and  grave!  undern&th. 
In  the  ihterior  parts,  thc  air  is  mild,  and  the  crops  abundant ; 
to  thc  fouth-weft,  the  air  is  cold.  On  the  downs^,  particularly 
tfaofe  of  Bandead,  which  ftretch  tliirty  miles  in  length,  from 
Crovdon  to  Famham,  and  are  covered  with  a  fliort  herbage, 
perfumed  with  thyme  and  juniper,  the  mutton,  though  fmall, 
is  remarkably  fweet.  Ncar  Ryegatc,  is  dug  up  great  plenty  of 
fullers  earth. 

The  manufaílures  of  úás  county  are  ftarch,  fnuiF,  tobáceo» 
léather,  gunpowder,  hats,  pottery,  paper,  and  vinegar,  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metrópolis  are  large  diftitlers,  callico 
jírintcrs,  añd  wax  bleachcrs. 

The  principal  rivcrs  which  water  Surry  are  the  ThameSf  the 
WandUy  the  Wejy  "iní  thc  Locideriy  which  in  general  ¿ffbrd  a 
'*     -      *  *  •"  goo*^ 
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good  quantíty  of  fifli :  the  Wandle  in  particular  ¡s  celebrated 
for  trout. 

Surry  fends  to  parliament  i  %  members,  two  for  the  county^ 
4ind  the  Carne  number  for  Southwark,  Guüdford,  Ryegatc, 
haflemere,  Blctchingley,  and  Gatton. 

Southwark,  called  in  common  fpeech,  efpecially  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  the-Borough,  is  both 
by  íituation  and  charter  an  appendage  to  the  metrópolis,  wbich 
it  rcfembles  in  number  of  houfes,  aílivity  of  commerce,  and  all 
circum (lances  of  external  ac^earance.  Southwark  feparated 
from  London,  by  the  river  Thames,  but  connecled  with  it  by 
London  hridge,  is  larger  than  many.  cities,  being^  dividcd  into 
/our.parübes,  wh^kh  contain  11,321.  houfes,  and  67,448  in^ 
Jiabitants,  befides  the  patients  in.the  two  hofpitals.  called  .St. 
Thomas's,  and  Guy's,  who  in  1801  were  ^lo.  The  general 
extent  of  this  bprough  is  apparently,  thoughnot  really,  augment- 
ad by  its  joining  on  the  eaíl  with  Horíleydown  and  Rother- 
hithc;  onthe  weft  with  the  new  buildings  eredled  in  the  pariíh 
of  Lambeth,  and  on  the  north  with  Newington  Butts.  ,  It  con- 
tains,  befides  the  prifpns  of  the  Marflialfea,  the  new  jail  for 
malefaílors,  and  extends  to  the  large  and  well-built  prifoaof 
the  KingVBench.  Southwark  13  mentioned  in  hiftory  in  the* 
year  1052,  when  earl  Godwin  arriving  there  with  a  powerful 
neet,  and  haviug  caíl  anchor,  till  the  return  of  the  tidej.pafled 
London  bridge  without  oppoíitipn,  in  order  to  engage  the  royal 
iiavy,  whicb  confifted  of  fifty  íhips  of  war,  Fying  oppofite.to 
Weílminfter.  Howevcr  affairs  beii^  accommodated,  ;the  earl 
returned  without  coming  to  ai>  engagement.  The  borough  of 
Southwark  was  govérned  by  its  own.bailiíF^  tlll  the  year  1327, 
when  the  city  of  London,  finding  great  inconvenience  írom  the 
cfcape  of  the  malefaílors,  out  of  the  reach  and  cognizancc  of 
the  city  magiftrates,  .obtained  a  granjt,  by  which  the  mayor  qf 
London  waíf  cpnllituted  baihjT.  of  Southwark,  and  impowered 
to  govern  it  by  deputy.  ,  However,  the  inhabitants,  fomc  time 
^ífterwards,  recov^red  theij  former  privilcges,.  which  tEey.en- 
joyed  till  EdwardVL  granted  Southwar)c.to  the  city. of  Lon- 
don^ for  the  fum  of  <547U  2s*  id. ;  and  a^out  a  month  aftcr'the 
pafling  of  this  patent,  Southwark  was  made  one  of  the  city 
wards,  named  Bridge  Ward  Witho^it,  in  confideration  of  the 
city's  paying  to  the  crown.  an  additional  fum  of  500  marks, 

.lipón  which  the  number  of  aldermen  was  rncreafed  from  twenty- 
íive  to  twcnty-fix,  a  new:  pnq  being  chofen   to.  govern  that 

.borpugh*     Henee  Southwark  has  ever  fmce  becu  conüdered  a& 
fubjeá  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  has  under  Kim  a  fteward  and 

..bailifl>  the;former  of  whom  regularly  hpldsa  court  of  record., 

in,the  haÚof  St.  Margaret!$.hill,  for  4II  dcl?ts,  damages,  and 

\  H  ^  trcfpafle$ 
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trefpaflis  wlthln  Its  limlts ;  and  the  lord  mayor  proclaims  a  fair 
held  at  South wark,  ort  thq  ipth  of  Septcmber.     It  is  divideá 
into  two  parts  j  the  Borough  Libcrify,  in  which  the  Iqrd  niayor*$ 
íleward  or  bailiff  holds  the  above  courts ;  and  the  Cllnk,  ot 
Manor  of  Southwark,  which  is  fubdivíded  into  the  Great  Lu 
"berty,  the  Guildhall,  and  the  King's  Manor  j  for  cach  of  which 
fubdivifions,  a  court  Icct  is  hcld,  wherc  confiables,  ale  conners, 
and  fíefli   taílers   grc  chofen,   and  Qther  bufinefs    tranfafted, 
The  Clink  Liberty  is  under  the  jurifdifkíon  of  the  biíhcp  of 
.  Wihchefter,  ^yho,  bcfides  a  co^rtt  leet,  keeps  a  court  of  record^ 
ty  his  ftewafd  and  bailiíF,  for  pleas  of  dcbt,  damages,  an^l 
•trefüafles,     Courts  leet  are  alfo  kcpt  at  Bermondfey  añd  Rq- 
therhithc.     The   pfiüitary  govemment  of  Southwark  is  under 
the  lord  licutcnant  of  the  county  of  Surry,  and  eleven  deputy 
licutenants.     Oppofite  the  weft  end  of  St.   Gcorge's  church 
was  ancíently  a  magnificent  ftruflure,   belonging  to  the  duke 
óf  Suffolk,  which  coming  to  Henry  VIH.,  he  crefted  a  mint 
in   it  for  the  coining  of  money ;  it  being  aftcrw?irds  puUed 
down  and  converted  into  ftreets,  ihey  ftill  retained  the  ñame  \ 
and  being  a  privileged  place,  it  became  a  harbpur  for  banknipts 
and  fraudulent  dcbtors,     Although  the  privilegc  pf  thts  place 
was  taken  away  ín'  the  rcign  of  WilHam  IIL,  they  ftill  kept 
thcir  ftation,  in  defiance  of  the  law$,  and  of  the  civil  power, 
'till  an  aft  of  parliament  was   made  in   the  latter  eqd  of  the 
rcign  of  George  I.  which  obliged  them  to  dífperfe.     In  thJs 
borough  were  anciently  a  nuníber  of  brothcls,  called  ftews, 
Ctuated   on  the-bank  fide,  Southwark,    and  Hocnfed  by  the 
biíhop  of  Winchefter.     At  firft  there  were  cighteen  of  thefe 
houfes,  but  afterwards  twelve  only  were  alIo>ved,     They  ftood 
ín,a  row,  and  had  figns  on  their  fronts  facing  the  Thames, 
which  were  not  hung  out  i  but  paínted  on  the  walls  ;  as  the 
cardinal's  hat,  the  crcífs  fccys,  the  bell|  the  caftle,  the    fwan, 
the  boar^s  head,'&c,    Thefe  houfea  were  under  flriO:  regula» 
tions,  confirmcd  by  aíi  of  parliament  in  the  rei^n  of  Henxy 
II.,  which  were  to  be  obferved,  under  great  penal ties.    No 
üngle  woman,  deñrious  of  forCaking  her  fins,  was  to  be  kept 
agalníl  hey  will  j  and  every  lewd  wqman  was  forbidden  the 
rites  of  the  chvirch,  and  denied  qhriftian  bnrial,  if  íhe  was  not 
reconciled  to  the  church  before  her  death.     Henee  there  waa 
a  plot  of  groundj,  termed  the  fingle  woman's  church^yard,  ap^ 
pointed  for  thefe  kwd  womcn,  at  a  diftance  from  the  parifh 
churcht     ^fhefc  houfes  were  pnt  down  by  order  of  Henry  VIII, 
in  the  ycar  154^,  whcn  their  fuppreíSon  was  proclaimcd  by 
found'of  trumpct. 

Guildfor.d,  fcated  on  theriver  Wey,  was  in  the  Saxon  times 

«  royal  villa,  givcn  by  king  Álfred  to  his  ncphcw  Ethelwald.  The 

*  t    -  TuinQúii 
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Tuinous  walls  of  an  oíd  caftle,  of  prodiglous  thlcknefs,  are 
ftUl  vifible.  This  town,  which  was  incotporated  by  Hcnry  I^ 
gives  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  North.  Being  thc 
county  town,  the  fummer  affizes  are  held  here  altemately,  and 
theeleéiion  of  knights  of  the  íhirc  always.  It  is  governcd  hf 
a  mayor,  7  magiftrates,  and  16  baüiffs,  and  contains  483  dwel* 
fines,  and  2,634  fouls. 

Rycgate,  or  Reigate,  ís  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Mole : 
its  caftle,  of  which  littie  now  remaíns,  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  barons  who  took  arms  againíl  king  John. 
It  has  434  houfes  and  2246  people. 

The  other  towns  ^re  Chcrtfcy,  Croydon,  Darking,  Eghanii 
Ewel,  Farnham,  Godalmin,  and  Kingílon.  Belides  thefe, 
Surry  abounds  in  rich  and  beautiful  villages,  the  rcfidence  of 
perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  opulcnce,  fomc  of 
which  as  well  as  the  towns  are  entitled  to  notice. 

Chertfcy,  íituated  on  the  Thames,  was  formcrly  the  rcfidence 
of  fome  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  abbey 
founded  in  the  year  664.  It  contains  56c  houfes,  and  2819 
inhabitants.  Near  Chertfey  is  St.  Ann's  hiU^  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  fituations  in  England. 

Croydon  has  the  fummer  aílizes  alteniately  with  Guildford. 
It  had  alfo  formerly  a  palace  of  the  archbiíhop  of  Cantcrbury, 
which  was  alienated  and  fold  by  authority  of  parliament  in  the 
year  1780,  and  is.  now  employed  as  a  cotton  manufañory. 
The  church  is.faid  to  be  onc  of  the  largeft  and  handfomeft  in 
tlie  county.  Cvoydon  contains  1074  habitations,  and  5743 
people. 

Darking  Í3  celebrated  for  its  market  for  poultry,  and  has  a 
great  trade  in  malt ;  its  church  is  collegiate,  and  it  retains  the 
cuftom  called  Borough  Engliíh.  It  population  is  3058  perfons^ 
tliedwdlings  583. 

Egham  as  well  as  Epfom  is  greatly  reforted  to,  pn  account 
of  races  eftabliíhed  in  the  neighbourhgod  of  each,  and  both  are 
places  of  confiderable  population  and  trade.  Near  Eghám  i^ 
Runnymede,  celebrated  as  the  place  wherc  thc  barons  extorted 
from  king  John  the  íignature  of  Magna  Charta.  Epfom  has  a 
mineral  Ipring,  which  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute.  Farn- 
ham is  a  largíí  and  populous  town,  with  a  market  for  wheat  j 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  hops  are  produced  in-  great  abüti^ 
dance,  and  in  quality  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Slent. 

Godalmihg  (pronounced  Godliman]^  is  álfo  a  town  of  gteat 
extent  and  commerce,  containing  1296  houfes,  and  340^ 
inhabitants.  Its  fituation  on  the  river  Loddea  aíSbrds  it  the 
advantage  of  many  com  and  paper  milis* 

£ingfton-upon-Thames  is  a. place  of  great antiquity,  and  now^ 

H4  fufficíemly 
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fufiíciently  profpcrpus,  though  in  formcr  times  thls  town,  as 
wcll  as  Farnham,  obtaincd  by  rcqucft  an  cxoneratíon  from  thc 
éxpenfive  honpur  of  fending  members  to  parliament,  It  con- 
tains  682  houfes,  and  3793  iiihabltantSj  and  the  Icnt  affizesarp 
conftantly  hcld  thcre. 

^  Among  thc  yülagcs  or  pariíbes  in  Surry,  which  are  cmbclliíh- 
cd  by  wealth,  or  epriched  by  commercc,  Richmond  is  entitled 
to  peculiar  DOtice.  It  is  xnoft  deiightfully  fituated  on  the  banks; 
of  the  Thames,  and  enjoys  all  the  í^dvantages  of  a  puré  air,  and 
teautiful  and  extenfive  profpefts.  .It  has  a  royal  palaccj  wíth 
an  extenfive  park  and  gardens,  and  thc  place  andits  vicinityare 
throngcd  with-thc  nobijity  and  gentry,  v/ho  have  feleded  it 
fbr  an  elegant  rctreat  from  thc  buftle  and  fmokc  of  town,  and 
yet  fuíHciently  near  to  enahle  them  to  attend  the  calis  of  duty, 
pr  the  invitations  of  pleafurc.  It  has  888  dwclling$,and  4628 
inhabitants. 

.  The  parifli  of  L.ambeth  contaíns  the  palace  of  thc  archbiíliop 
pf  Canterbury ;  it  forms  to  Weftminller  fuch  a  diftriíl:,  as 
Southwark  does  to  ¡l^ondon.  .  Buildings  touching  Weftminftcr 
br;dge  are  extended  in  evcry  direíiion  to  the  numbcr  of  5009, 
whlch  contain  27,939  fouls.  Many  of  thefe  houfes  are  good 
and  fubftantial»  but  a  great  portion  are  badly  ereíied,  and  form 
the  refidencc  of  tlne  needy  and  the  abandoned.  Formerly 
temples  qf  debauchery,  undcr  the  ñame  pf  tea  gardens  abound-j 
cd  in  this  (Jiftriéi,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  fupprcíTed 
by  the  honoMrable  vigilance  of  magiftracy,  Still,  however,  thia 
part  of  3urry  formSj,  in  common  contemplation,  fo  abfolutely  a 
portion  of  the  metrópolis,  that  it  will  again  meet  attentiou  in 
the  portion  of  this  work  dedicated  to  that  fubjeft. 
,.  Bermondfey  and  Rotherhithe,  placed  on  the  Thames,  pp-i 
pofite  the  greateft  fcenes  of  bufineft  in  the  county  of  Middlcr 
íex,  areiñHched  and  rcndered  populous  by  induílry,  particu- 
}axly  ihpfe  branches  which  are  cxerclfed  about  íhipping.  There 
í|re  alio  parts  in  each  where  thc  wealthy  and  profpcrous-  can 
f njoY  the  bkfSngs  attending  their  ftate,  without  remoying  toa 
jFar  ftom  the  fcene  from  which  they  are  derived.  Bermondfey 
pas  a  mineral  wafer,  to  which  the  ñame  of  Spa  has  been  given^ 
and  fomé  yirtues  afcribed :  it  has.  afFordcd  a  motive  for  licenc- 
ing  a  place  csf  amufpment  on  the  plan  of  Vauxhall.  The 
Jioüfes  in  Bermondfey  are  3203^  the  inhabitanta  17,169:  in 
Jlotlierhith^,  l^<5,  and  10,296. 

3  Battcrfea  is  for  the  moft  part  laid  out  ¡n  gardens,  for  thc 
íupplyyof  the  metrópolis  with  vegetables;  Camberwell  is  ren-s 
§gred  populous  and  profpcrous,  both  by  the  refidence  of  the 
wealthy,  and  the  labour  of  the  indufirious ;  Clapham  exhibits^i 
)j)  ,cvcry  dire£tiau>j,thj¿  clcg;ant  manfipns  of  thofc  who  have 
\  7      '      "  •' '  '    '*   -4    '  .••'-/•  ^erivcd 
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dcrivcd  riches  from  fuccefsful  commercc,  and  of  many  who  ftill 
continué  thofe  purfuits  which  formed  the  bafis  of  their  fortune. 
The  population  of  thefe  villages,  and  others^^  finiílarly  circum- 
ftauced,  may  be  regarded  as  matter  of  curioCty,  and  thereforc 
is  given : 


Houfrs. 

inhabítants 

Batterfea         — 

648 

— 

33<5S 

Camberwell    — 

1224 

— 

7059 

Clapham         — 

487- 

— 

3864 

Newington     — 

2940 

— 

14847 

Wandfworth  — 

7122 

—  ■ 

4445 

Dwlwich  and  Streatham  have  alfo  mineral  fprings,but  tbeir 
virtues^  are  not  in  thefe  days  much  relied  on  ;  at  the  former 
place  is  a  college  and  hofpital  for  a  maíler,  four  fellows,  twelvc 
poor  men  and  womcn,  as  many  poor  boys,  a  chaplain,  fchoot- 
maíler,  and  ulher, 

*SüSSEX 

Is  75  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  20  in  íta  mean 
breadth,  from  north  to  fouth,  in  circumference  158,  and  in 
área  1461  n)iles,or  935,040  acres.  It  is  divided  into  fix  rapes, 
called  Arundel,  Bramber,  Chichefter,  Haftings,  Lewes,  and 
Pevenfty ;  thefe  are  fubdivided  .into  61  hundreds,  and  form 
271  pariíhes,  19  villages,  10  towns,  9  towníhips,  2  hamlets, 
I  liberty,  i  borough,  i  precinft,  and  i  extra-parochial  jurif- 
di£l¡on.     The  houfes  are  25,993,  the  inhabítants  159,311. 

The  foil,  towards  the  north,  is  generally  a  clay,  with  fome 
fand,  a  ftiíF  rich  loaríi,  and  chalk,  on  a  range  of  hills,  called  the 
South  Downs,  which  extend  from  the  county  of  Hants  to  Eaft 
Bourne,  in  án  unbroken  chain,  at  leaft  fifty  miles  ín  length, 
though  feldom  five  miles  in  breadth.  SuíTcx  is  remark^ble  for 
timber,  efpecially  oakj  and  the  íheep,  fed  on  the  South  IJowns, 
^re  particularly  celebrated.  In  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
bprdering  upon  Kent  and  Surry,  or  in  the  woody  tradl:  of  the 
three  counties,  is  the  Weald,  or  Wild,  which  is  faid  to  be  120 
piiles  long,  and  in  fome  parts  30  broad.  Here  is  found  the 
mineral  called  tale  ;  and  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  tot 
ward  the  borders  of  Kent,  is  dug  great  plenty  of  iron  ore,  an4 
many  forges,  furnaces,  and  water  milis,  both  for  eaft  and 
wrought  iron,  are  cftabliíhed.  The  principal  manufaftures 
pf  this,  county  are  eaft  and  wrought  iron,  and  the  excellent 
gVjn-powd^r  made  at  a  market  town  called  Battel, 
^  The 
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The  rivcrs  are  the  Arun^  thc  Adur^  thc  Oufej  the  Cockmerei 
the  Brede,  and  thc  Rother. 

Suffex  rcturns  to  parliament  28  men^bcrs  :  2  for  the  county, 
i  for  the  cíty  of  Chicnefter,  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Arundel, 
Bramber^  Eail  Grinftead,  Horíham,Lewes,Medhuríl,Shoreham, 
and  Steyning,  and  2  for  each  of  the  foUowmg  cinque-ports, 
Haftings,  Rye,  Seaford,  ahd  Winchelfea. 

The  city  oí  Chighefter,  Ctuated  on  the  rivcr  Lavant,  by  whích 
it  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  but  the  north,  is  a  neat,  compa¿i: 
city  I  of  great  antiquity  5  feeming  to  have  been  of  fome  ftrength 
in  the  time  of  the  Bntons.  That  it  was  a^  Román  ftation,  the 
antiquities  difcovered  leave  no  room  to  doubt.  The  cathedral» 
whLch  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  handfome,  though 
fmall  ftrufture,  and  is  adorned  wíth  a  (pire,  much  admired  for 
its  ftrength  and  curíous  workmanfliip,  The  city  is  encoitipaff- 
ed  by  a  ftone  wall,  which  has  four  gates,  anfwering  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.  From  each  of  thefe  gates  is 
a  ftreet,  that  takes  its  ñame  from  the  gate,  and  terminates  in 
the  markct  place,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  had  for- 
merly  a  confidcrable  mani^faf^ure  of  needles,  which  is  now 
decayed,  but  there  is  one  of  baize,  blankets,  and  coarfe  cloth. 
An  aft  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
to  make  the  Lavant  navigable  up  to  the  city,  but  not  put  into 
cxecution.  The  branch,  orarm  of  ^he  fea,  near  which  the  city 
is  fituated,  Is  fpacious  and  well  íhehered,  and  capable  of  receiv- 
ing  íhips  pf  great  burthen.  The  Corporation  confifts  of  a 
mayor,  rccorder,  and  38  common^council  men..  The  habita- 
tions  are  831,  the  people  4744. 

Arundel  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  hi  a  dale  or  valley, 
ón  the  bank  of  the  river  Arun,  which  is  navigable  up  to  this 
town  by  íhips  of  100  tbns  burthen,  Arundel  was  famous  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  for  its  caftle,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  mile  in  compafs,  and  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Roger  de  Montgomery  his  kinfman,  who  repaired  it.  One  of 
his  defcendants  forfeited  it,  by  engaging  in  a  rebellion  againft 
king  Henry  I.  Adeliza,  that  princeps  confort,  had  it  in  dower; 
and  her  fecond  huíband,  William  d'Albani,  defended  it  againft 
king  Stephen,  in  favour  of  the  emprefs  Maud,  who,  to  recom- 
pence  his  fervices,  created  him  earl  of  Arundel,  which  title  is, 
in  limitation,  different  from  others ;  that  honour  being  fo 
annexed,  that  whofoever  is  poíTelTed  of  this  caftle  and  feignory 
js,  without  creation,  earl  of  Arundel.  From  the  Albani  it  de¿ 
cended  by  marriage  to  the  Fitz-Alans  ;  and  from  them,  in  the 
year  1579,  itwentwith  the  hcirefs  of  that  family  tq  Thomas 
Howard  duke  of  Norfolk.     In  the  civil  wars  bctween  thekii^g 

and 
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fitiÁ  patliamcnt,  it  was  taken  by  lord  Hopton,  but  rccaptured 
by  Waller.  The  houfes  in  the  town  are  at  prefent  355,  the 
inhabitants'  1855  5  *^  ^^  governed,  under  a  charter  of  queea 
Elízabeth,  by  a  mayor  and  iz  burgeflcs.  The  mayor  is  an- 
liually  chofcn,  and  is  judge  at  a  court  Icet  of  the  lord  of  tb^ 
manor,  held  every  thrcc  weeks.  He  has  the  authoríty  ©f  á 
juftice  of  the  peace,  though  he  feldom  execútes  the  office ;  he 
appoints  colleftors  of  the  package,  and  ftallage,  ale  conners, 
find  fleíh  tafters ;  and  no  writ  can  be  executed  within  the 
borough  without  his  permiflion. 

Horíham,  which  is  fa!d  to  derive  its  ñame  from  Horfa,  thp 
brother  'of  Hengift  the  Saxon,  is  one  of  the  iargeft  towns  ia 
the  county»  and  has  a  ñne  churchj  a  county  jail>  and  a  well 
endowed  free  fchool.  It  is  a  borough  town,  governed  by  2 
baUiff!s,  annualiy  cKofen  at  the  court  leetof  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  a  jur)',  who  return  4  to  the  fteward  of  the  court,  out  of 
which  number  he  nominates  2.  The  fpring  aíTizes  are  héíd 
here.     It  contains  573  houfes,  and  3204  people. 

Lewes,  which  is  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  weftí-Gde  of 
the  river  Oufe,  on  the  edge  of  the  South  Downs,  is  pleafant  and 
populous.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  caftie  and  vt^alls,  of 
which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains.  Here  was  formerly  a  cele- 
brated  monaftery,  founded  in  the  year  1078.  It  is^  borough 
by  prefcription,  but  not  inCorporatcd,  being  governed  by  two 
conftabies,  annualiy  chofen  at  the  court  leet,  It  is  a  place  of 
confíderable  trade,  and  in  fummer,  the  aiEze  t,own«  Its  in»> 
habjtants  are  3309,  the  houfes  512. 

The  other  towns  in  SuíTex  are  Battel,  Brighthelmftonc, 
Cuckfield^  Eaftbourne^  Haylíham^  Newhaven,  Petworth^  and 
Tarring. 

Of  thefe  Brighthelmftonc,  or  as  it  is  frequently  called  Brigh- 
ton,  is  moft  entitled  to  notice.  It  is  fituated  at  the  bottóm  of 
a  bay  formed  by  Beachy  Head,  and  Worthing  Point,  in  the 
Engliíh  Channei.  It  has  no  harbour,  but  veíTels  of  ijototis 
>can  lie  clofe  to  the  íhore  to  unload  in  calm  weather.  In  the 
road,  about  a  mile  from  the  coaft,  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
veflels  of  any  íize*  The  fea  has  made  great  encroachments  on 
the  town  at  different  times,  and  great  pains  have  been  tak,en 
to  fecure  it,  by  means  of  piles,  from  further  damage.  Nearly 
one  hundred  boats  are  employed  in  fíihing,  which  carry  three, 
four,  or  fíve  men  each  z  the  fale  of  mackarel  and  herrings  is 
very  confiderable.  In  time  of  peace  a  packet  fails  every  week 
to  Dieppe  ;  and  velTeU  may  be  had  at  a  íhort  notice  for  any  other 
port  of  France*  But  as  a  mere  fiihing  toMm,  Brighton  would 
ever  have  remained  obfcure  and  unnoticed,  had  not  faíhion 
£j(ed  on  it  ;i8  an  tligible  fummer  retseat,  from  the  metrópolis^ 
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and  thc  prkicc  of  Walcs  niade  it  onc  of  his  rcfidcnccs.  The*^ 
paTÜion  built  by  his  royal  highnefs,  on  thc  grcat  public  walk 
.calkd  thc  Steync,  is  thechief  ornapaent  of  thc  plí^cc  i  and  for  thc 
accommodation  of  the  ñumerous  perfons  of  wéahh  and  faihion» 
who  repair  to  it  in  fummer,  clegant  buüdings  havc  been  pro- 
vided  in  cvery  quarter,  befides  affembly  rpoms,.  librarles,  and, a 
tbeatre»  Thc  refort  of  company  to  this  place  rather  increafes 
than  declines,  which  may  perhaps  in  ^a  great  degree  be  attribut- 
cd  to  thc  fmallnefs  of  its  diftance'  from  Ijpndon,  being  by  thc 
iborteíl  road  only  54  miles.  Brighton  has  1424  hou{es>  and 
7339P€Oplc. 

W'AHWICrSHlRE 

Is  50  miles  in  lengtb,  from  north  to  fouth,  35  whcre  widcft 
frcmi.  eáft  to  weft,  in  circumfcrcnce  1 1  o  miles,  and  its  arca  is 
komputed  at  984  miles,  or  629,760  acres.  •  It  is  dividcd  into 
four  hundreds  called  Barlichway,  Hcmlingford,  Kington  and, 
Knigbtlow,  bcfides  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry ;  thefe 
are  fubdivided  into  201  pariíhes,  28  hamlets,  1 2  townOiips,  8 
cxtra-parochial  dcmcfnes,  7  vilkges,  ótowns,  i  liberty,  and 
-I  chapelryí  and  contain  43,783  houfes,  and.  208,190  in- 
liabitants*  -. . 

Thc  principal  natural  produflíons  of  the  county  are  corn, 
inalt,  wool,  timber,  iron,  coa!,  and  cheefe,  but  various  manu- 
factures,.and  particularly  that  of  fteel  at  Brimingham,  are  pur- 
fued  with  unbounded  aftivity  and  fuccefs.  ' 

Thc  chief  rivers  are  the  jívon  and  tae  Tame, 

From  Warwickíhíre  6  members  are  teturned  to  parliamcnt, 
2  for  thc  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  2  for  thc 
county  town  ofWarwick. 

The  city  of  Coventry  is  a  county  within  itfelf,  and  has 
jurifdiftion  over  feveral-  circumjacent  pariílies.  It  is  ancient, 
and  has  for  feveral  centurics  been  cnriched  by  ita  manufaélur:cs, 
which  are  now  principally  ribbons,  giuzes,  and  tammies.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  furrounded  with  walls,  thc  ex- 
pences  of  which  wcre  defrayed  by  money  arifing  from  taxes  on 
wine,  malt,oxen,  hogs,  calves,  and  íheep,confumed  in  Coven- 
try. Thefe  walls  wcre  in  grcat  ftrength  and.  grandeur,  furniíh- 
ed  with  thirty-two  fowers,  and  twclve  gates ;  and  continua 
tiü  the  22d  of  Júly,  1661 5  when  grcat  part  of  the  wall,  moft 
oí  the  towers,  and  many  i>f  the  gates,  were  puUed  dówn  by  . 
t>fdcr  of  Charles  II.  Two  parliaments  have  been  held  in  thjs 
pity.  The  firft  in  1404,  by  Henry  IV.,  wlwh  .was  ftyled 
parliamcntum  indo£fcorum,  from  a  fpccial  injunftionrjn  tí^e 
writs  for  calling  it^  profaibitiog  the  return^of  any.maa  ikiU^ 
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in  flic  h^>  Tbc  othcr  in  145'9,  by  Hcnry  VI.  ándwás  <!alled* 
parliaiñentum  díaf^olicüm,  by  reafon  ofthe  multitudes  of  attaia-' 
ders  pafled  againft  Richard,  duktí"  of  York,  and  his  adherents: 
Coventry  contains  three  pariíb  churches,  befides  feveral  places 
of  worfliíp  for  DiíTenters,  Methodifts,  and  Quakers.  When 
the  cathedral  was  ftanding,  Coventry  poflefled  a  matchleía 
group  of  churches,  all  ftanding  within  one  cemetery,  St* 
Michael's  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  moft  beaatiful  fteeple  in  Europc  ; 
its  cxquifite  propArtjons  wcré  highly  extolle<i  by  fir  Chrifto-* 
pher  Wren.  It  is  almoft  unneceflary,  in  fpeaking  of  this  city, 
to  remínd  the  reader  of  the  tra<litional  narrative  of  the  oppref- 
Con  exercifcdby  Leofric,  lord  of  the  place  ;  of  the  terms  which 
he  ímpofed  on  his  wífe  as  the  price  of  compliance  with  hcr  in-, 
tcrceílion ;  or  of  the  fate  of  the  too  curious  tailor,  fo  wcil 
known  by  the  ñame  of  Peepmg  Tom.  Whatcver  may  havc 
given  rife  'to  this  account,  an  annual  commemoration  of  the 
cvent  is  celebrated  at  Coventry,  and  the  effigy  of  Peeping  Tcjin, 
ftill  preferved  at  the  wlndow  which  was  the  fcene  of  his  deiin- 
quency,  is  regularly  dreíTed  in  new  clothes  for  the  occafion* 
The  Corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  2  íhcriíFs-,  lo 
aldcrmen,  31  fuperior  and  25  inferior  common-council  men. 
The  population  of  this  city  has  fluftuated  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner.  Before  1549,  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  have  been 
,15,000  5  but  on  the  diíTolution  of  monafteries,  the  deciine  of 
trade  occafíoned  a  défertion  of  peoplc  which  reduccd  them  to 
3000.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Edward  VI.  granted  the  city  a 
charter  for  an  additional  fair.  In  1644,^ when  the  inhabitant$ 
were  numbered  from  the  apprehenfion  of  a  fiegc^  they  were 
found  to  amount  to  9500.  In  1 748,  and  1749,  thcre  were 
2065  houfe?,  and  12,117  people,  and  the  return  to  pariiamént 
in  1801,  gave  3134  houfes,  and  16,034  fouls  5  but  in  the 
pariílies  which  form  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  were 
the  additional  number  of  1155  dwellings,  and  5J47  people. 

Warwick,  which  gives  its  ñame  to  the  county,  is  a  very  an- 
cient  town.  The  Romans  erefted  in  it  a '  fort,  which  wa^ 
dcftroyed  by  the.  Piéis,  and  feveral  times  rcbuilt.  On  the  5th 
of  September,  1694,  this  town  was  almoft  burned  dowvj  by  an 
accidental  firc  ;  but  w^s  rebuilt  with  free  ftone,  dug  on  the  fpot. 
ín  its  rocks  are  alfo  made  its  wells  and  celiars  ;  the  ftrcets  are 
ípacious  and  regular,  and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the.  town,  which' 
is  ferved  with  water  by  pipes,  from  fprings  half  a  mile  oíF. 
Though  it  is  populous,  it  has  but  two  pariíh  churches ;  it  once 
had  Gx,  and  as  many  monafteries.  It  was  prote£ted  by  a 
ftrongcaftle,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Warwick.  This 
fortreís  is  erefted  on  a  rock,  forty  fcet  higher  than  the  Avon, 
but  on  the  north  fide  cven  with  the  town.    The  corporation 
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<(Mifift6  of  amaytfr,  a  rccorder,  la  aldermcn  or  brctbrcn,  aria 
^  burgefics  or  commonHJouncil  men.  The  county  aí&zes  and 
general  quarter  feflions  are  hcld  irí  tKis  town.  It  has  1084 
houfes,  and  5775  inhabitants. 

Tho  ren^aining  towns  are  Alceílcr,  Athcrfton,  Bitmingham, 
Coleíhilli  Henley,  Eaneton,  Nüneaton»  Polcfworth,  Rugby, 
Southam,Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  Sutton  Colefield. 

Birmingham  ís  a  furprifing  and  glorious  inílance  of  the  ad« 
tanqement  to  which  induftry  and  ingenuity  CAn  attain»  in  a 
country  blcflcd  with  ú  íxpt  eoiiftitution.  In  the  year  1676,  ¡t 
•was  not  cven  a  TOatlct  town  %  tanning  of  leather  was  the  chief 
buíinefs  carríed  on,  but  of  that  not  a  trace  now  remains.  Be-< 
fore  the  revolution,  the  manufafkure^  of  Bitmingham  were  con^ 
¿ned  to  coarfe  iron  ware )  (hortly  aftet  that  periodo  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  obtained  a  Cdntraá  for  furniíhing  a  fupply  of 
fire  arma  to  government;  foon  afterwards  the  button  and 
buckle  trade  became  extenGve.  Birmingham  being  convenient-* 
ly  fituated^  labour,  Coala,  and  the  neCeíTaries  of  life  tvere  cheap  \ 
2XíA  matiufaélories  were  ereíled  on  a  general  and  extenfivé 
fcale.  Whatever  could  b¿  4eemed  either  ufeful  or  ornamen« 
t^I,  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  buttons,  buckles,  trinkets,  aíxá 
jewellery,  filverand  plated  warcs,  fire  arms,  caft  iron  work,  mili 
work»and  in  all  the  various  branchesof  hard-ware»  areabundantly 
fupplied  by  Birmingham,  where  fome  of  the  molí  extenCve 
manufaélories  in  the  kingdom  are  eftabliíhed.  Inland  naviga^ 
tions  have  increafed  the  trade»  and  will  (lili  augment  it  much 
more  by  freíh  Communications.  The  air  is  exceedingly  puré,  and, 
notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  which  muft  r^ffult  from  its . 
clofe  population,  the  noxious  tínuvia  of  various  metalHc  trades, 
and  the  continual  fmoke  ariíing  from  the  va(^  quantity  <¡í  coals 
confumed,  it  is  remarked  to  be  one  of  the  healthieft  towns  in 
England.  The  foundation  being  a  dry  reddiíh  fa^d,  the  loweíl 
apartments  are  perfe£Hy  free  from  damp,  and  henee  it  follows, 
that  agües,  and  the  numerous  tribe  of  diftempers,  incident  to 
moiít  fituations,  are  unknown :  the  inílances  of  longevity  are 
ftrikingly  niimerous.  All  means  for  the  prefervatipn  of  health 
have  been  a'dopted  in  this  great  town,  and  particularly  bathing  v 
one  of  the  mod  extenfive  and  complete  fets  of  baths  in  the 
kingdom  being  ereíled  at  Lady  Well.  As  almoft  every  artiza» 
occupies  a  feparate^  houfe,  they  are  fpread  over  a  great  extent 
of  furface,  and  confequently  free  from  the  difadvantages  fo  Te-» 
markable  in  other  great  towns,  where  the  habitations  are  largef, 
and  every  floor  occupied  by  one  or  more  families  :  the  dwell- 
ings,  however,  of  the  mcrchants  and  principal  nianufa¿lurersy 
are  equal  to  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  any  other  part  of  th^ 
kingdom}  and  Birmingham  boaítsof  fome  ftreets  which  would 
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cven  do  honour  to  the  capital.  Bírraíngham  has  two  pariíh 
churches,  and  four  chapéis  of  cafe.  Of  the  former,  St  Philip's 
is  juftly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  archite£lure  and  fituation. 
In  each  fteeple  is  a  fet  of  mufical  chimes,  which  play  every 
three  hours,  and  a  different  fet  of  tunes  every  day  in  the  week, 
The  chapéis  are  all  modem  handfome  edifices,  particularly  St. 
Paul's.  There  are  alfo  meeting  houfes  for  Preíbyterians,  Jn- 
dependants,  Quakers,  Anabaptifts,  and  Methodiíls,  a  Román 
Catholic  chape!,  and  a  Jews'  fynagogue.  There  ís  alfo  a 
general  infirmary,  handfomely  built  by  a  liberal  public  fub- 
fcription.  The  town  contains  16,403  houfes,  and  73,670  in- 
habitants. 

Stratford-upon-Avon  is  alarge  town,  contaiuing  530  houfes, 
and  2418  people;  it  has  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  with 
which  itá  náme  is  connefted,  and  a  confiderable  trade  in  grain 
and  malt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  noticed  ag  the  birth  place  of  Shakf- 
peare  that  immortal  poct,  who  hasfixed  the  taftc  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  models  he  has  fupplied^  founded  the  peculiar  cha- 
ra£ker  of  the  Britiíh  drama.  In  the.church  is  a  handfome 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  in  the  vear  1 769,  the  town  wás 
the  fcene  of  a  fplendid  feftival  callea  a  jubilee,  celebrated  in 
honour  of  this  great  man,  by  Mr.  Garrick,  who  had  gained 
the  higheft  renown  by  reprefenting  his  principal  charac- 
ters. 

South  of  Kineton,  in  this  county,  is  a  valley,  called  the  vale  of 
the  red  horfe>  from  the  rude  figure  of  a  horfe  cut  out  upon  a 
red  foil  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  fuppofed,  like  tlie  white  horfe 
in  Berkíhire,  to  have  been  a  Saxon  mcnument.  The  trenches 
which  form  this  figure,  are  trimmed  and  kept  deán  by  a 
freeholder  in  the  neighbourhood,  wljio  enjoys  his/ lands  by 
that  fervice. 

King's  Newnham,  near  Rugby,  ís  remarkable  for  three 
incdicinal  fprings,  the  water  of  which  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  alum,  of  a  milky  colour,  and  reckoned  a  good  medicine  for 
the  ftone.  It  is  oblerved  oí  this  water,  that  being  drunk  with 
falt,  it  is  aperient,  but  with  fugar,  reftringent. 

Westmoreland 

Is  abofut  40  miles  in  length,  24  in  breadth,  nearly  120  In 
circumference,  and  in  its  área  722  miles,  or  462,080  acres. 
The  cuftomary  divifion  into  hundreds,  rapeá,  or  wapentakes> 
was  not  adopted  in  this  county,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of 
the  daty  that  is  impofed  on  the  inhabitants  of  performing  border 
fervice,  in  confídcration  of  which  they  were  cxempt  from  the 
payment  of  fubfidies.  The  great  diviCons  of  the  county  are 
,  ,    3  2  baronics. 
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a  baronies^  called  Wcftmoreland,  and  Kendal,  whích  form  4 
ward8,  denominatcd  Eaft  Ward,  Kendal  Ward,  Lonfdale 
Ward,  and  Weft  Ward.  In  this  county  are  85  town- 
íhíps,  ao  gariíhes,  3  towns,  8,212  habitations,  and  41,61'* 
pcople. 

The  aír  is  cold,  but  wholefome ;  the  hílls  are  generally  barren 
and  moory,  chiefly  aíFording  pafture  for  fheep  ;  the '  vallies  are 
fertile  in  com.  The  barony  of  Weftmoreland,  which  com- 
prehends  the  north  part  of  the  county,  is  an  open  champaign 
country,  20  miles  long,  and  14  broad,  confifting  of  arable 
land,  and  producing  great  plenty  of  corn  and  grafs.  That  of 
Kendal,  which  comprehcnds  the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  is 
vcry  mpuntainous -,  the  vallies,  however,  are  fruitful,  and  even 
the  mountains  yield  pafture  ÍFor  íhcep  and  cattle.  There  are 
feveral  forefts  and  parks,  and  both  baronies  aíFord  great  plenty 
of  wood.  The  mountains  alfo  produce  plenty  of  groufe,  or 
moor  gamc,  abound  with  rivulets,  which  water  the  vallies,  and 
yield  a  great  fund  of  minerals,  lead  and  coal,  copper  and  okcr, 
and  filver  band,  or  fell  íilver  5  and,  in  the  weftern  fells,  is 
found  fine  blue  flate,  which  fupplies  feveral  parts  of  the  kíng- 
dom,  not  to  mention  fpars  andimitations  of  diamonds,coralloidS) 
foífils«  and  marbles. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are  but  fmall,  and  only  three  carry 
their. ñames  to  the  fea,  the  Edén,  Lure^  and  Ken,  In  the 
hollows  among  the  mountains  are  found  divers  large  lakes^ 
having  fmall  rivulets  running  through  them,  which  preferve  the 
water  clear,  as  the  lakes  have  commonly  a  pebbly  or  rocky 
bottom.  All  thefe  bodies  of  water  abound  in  trout,  eel,  bafs, 
perch,  tench,  roach,  pike,  char,  and  divers  other  fpecies  of  fiíh. 
The  lake  called  Winanf<l¿r  Mere  is  eftecmed  one  of  the  laírgeft 
in  England,  and  adomed  witH  every  beauty  of  nature, 

The  earl  of  Thanet  is  hereditary  íheriíF  of  the  county. 

Four  mcmbers,  2  being  knight^  of  the  íhirc,  and  2  burgeíTes 
of  Appleby,  reprefent  this  county  in'parliáment. 

Appleby  is  the  county  town  ;  its  Corporation  confifts  of  3 
mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  2  bailiíFs,and  16  capital  burgefles. 
Its  houfes  are  121,  in  which  are  711  fouls. 

Kendal,  or  Kirkby  Kendal,  the  móft  confiderable  town  in  the 
county,  is  fituated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  hills,  on  the  riyer 
Ken  5  and  cclebrated  for  its  manufaéiures,  the  principal  of 
which  are  cottons,  coarfe  woollens,  knit  worfted  ftockings,  fiíh 
liooks,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgeffes. 
It  contains  i424Jioufes,  and  6892  inhabitants. 

The  other  towns  are  Amblcfide,  Brough,  Burton,  Kirkby 
Lonfdale,  Kirkby  Stephen,  Mihhcrp,  Orton,  Sedbcrgh,  and 
Shap* 

The. 
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The  only  natural  curiofity  of  this  coünty  bcBJe  the  lakcs  \% 
%  pettifying  fpring,  called  the  Drippiag  Well,  in,  Betham  Park 


xlear  Burton. 
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The  ñame  of  this  county  is  derived  ffom  Wíltotí,^  now  i, 
borough,  but  formerly  itschlef  town.  It  ¡s  54  miles  in  length^ 
34  in  its  greateíl  breadth,  in  clrcumference  140,  and  in  its. 
arca  1283  miles,  or  821,120  acres.  It  is  divided  inte  28 
fiundreds,  called  Alderbury,  Ameíbury,  Bradford,  Branch  and 
-Dole,  Calne,  'Cawden  and  Caílfworth,  Chalk,  Chippenham, 
Damcrham.  North  and  South,  Downton,  Dunworth,  Elftubb 
and  Everley,  Fruftfield,  Heitíbury,  HigHworth  Crickiade  and 
Staple,  Kingíbridge,  Kinwardílone,  Malmíbury,  Mere,  Melk- 
íliam,  Pottern  and  Canning?,  Ramfoury,  Selkley,  Swanborough, 
Underditch,  Warminfter,  Weftbury,  and  Whorwelfdown^ 
In  thefe  are  277  parifties,  27  tythings,  17  towníhips,  17  vil- 
lagés,  8  towns,  4  cxtra-parochial  jurifdiñions,  3  libevties,  and 
I  chapelry.     Thehoufes  are  20,589,  the  inhabltants  185, joy. 

Wiltíhire  is  generally  confidered  as  forming  two  divifions, 
called  North  and  South  Wiltíliire.  The  northern  part  abounds 
with  pleafant  riíings  and  clear  ítreams,  forming  a  variety  of 
delightfül  profpsfts;  the  fouthern  part  isvery  richand  fruitful, 
and  the  middlc  called  Saliíbury  Piain,  from  the  city  of  Salif- 
bury  in  its  neighbourhood,  confiíls  chiefly  of  downs,  which 
aíFord  the  beft  pafture  for  íheep.  The  foil  of  the  hills  and 
down$  in  general  is  chalk  and  clay,  but  the  vallies  between 
them  abound  with  corn  fields  and  rich  meadows,  and  hete  are 
made  great  quantities  of  as  good  cheefe  as  any  in  England» 
Wilts  was  once  a  well  wooded  coynty,  and,  rt  a  recent  periodo 
wood  was  the  principal  fuel  in  farm  houfes  and  viilagesj 
but  thé  general  introduñion  of  pit-coal  has  decreafed  the 
confumption,  an4  in  fome  degree  leíTened  the  attention  to 
its  prefervation.  The  forts  of  timber  moft  natural  to  the»  county» 
are  pak,  aíh,  and  elm. 

The  manufaftures  are  confiderable,  but  the  woollenis  by  far 
the  moft  general. 

The  principal  rlvers  are  the  Ifis^  the  Kennet^  the  Avon^  the 
Sioure^  the  Jf^illeyy  the  Deverellj  the  BournCi  and  the  Nadder. 

Wiltíhire  fends  to  parliament  34  membersy  being  two  for 
cach  of  the  following  places,  the  County,  the  city  of  Saliíbury, 
or  New  Sarum,  Wiíton,  Downton,  Hinton,  Heyteíbury, 
'Weftbury,  Calne,  Devizes,  Chíppenham,  Malmíbury,  Crick- 
iade, Gfeat  Bedwin,  Lugeríhall,  Oíd  Sarum,  Wootcn  BaíTet» 
^nd  Marlbbroúgh, 

VoL.  I.  I  Saliíbury 
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Sallíbury  or  New  Saninr,  fo  called  becaufe  its  foundatí(Hi  5$ 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the   clergy,  and  fubfequently  of  thc 
popula tion  5n  general  from  Oíd  Sarum,  is  a  large  well  buik, 
pleafant  city.     Befídes  the  manufaílure  of  flannels,  druggetSi 
and  the  cloths  in  particular,,  called  Saliíbury  Whites/for  the 
Turkey  trade,  here  is  a  confíderable  trade  for  bone  lace  and 
cutlery.     Tn  Saliíbury  is  a  handfome  court-houfe,  and  a  crofs 
of  conGderable  antiquity,  but  the  great  oniament  of  the  city  is 
itá  Cathedral  which  was  completed  in  1258.     This  beautiful 
ftruéiure  is  defcribed  and  criticifed  by  Sir  Chñftopher  Wren, 
in  the  foUowing  terms.     *^  Thc  whole  pile  is  large  and  mag-  . 
nificent,  and  may  be  juftly  accounted  one  of  the  beft  patterns 
of  architeñure  of  the  age  wherein  it  was  built.     Tlie  figure  of 
it  is  a  crofs,  upon  the  interfeftion  of  which  ftands  a  tower, 
and  a  fteeple  of  ftone,  as  higli  from  the   foundation   as  the 
whole  Icngth  of  the  nave,  and  is  founded   upon  four  pillars 
and  arches  of  the  interfeftion.     Between  the  íleeple   and   the 
caft-end,  is  another  croffing  of  the  nave,  ^vhich  on  thc  w^eft- 
íide  only  has  no  aifles  :  the  main  hody  is  fupported  on  pillars 
with  aifles   annexed,  and  buttrefles   without  the  aifles,  from 
whencc  arife  bowes,  or  flying  buttrefles  to  the  walls  of  thc 
nave  ;  which  are  concealed  within  the  timber  roof  of  the  aifles. 
The  roof  is  almofl  as  fliarp  as  an  equilateral  triangle,  made  of 
fmall   timber   after   the    ancicnt   manner,   without    principal 
rafter?.     Thc  whole  church  is  vaulted  with  chalk  between  thc 
arches  and  crofs  fpringers   only,  after   the   ancient  manner, 
without  orbs  and  traccry ;  excepting  under  the  tower,  wherc 
the  fpringers  divide,  and  reprefent  a  fort  of  tracery  5  and  this 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  later  wtjrk,  and  to  havc  bcen 
done  by  fome  latcr  harid  than  that  of  the  firfl;  architeft,  whofc 
judgment  I    mufl:  juftly  commend   for  many  things  beyond 
nvhat   I    find  in  divers  Gothic  fabrics   of  later  date,   which 
though  more  elabórate d  with  nice  and  fmall  Vorks>  yct  want 
the  natural  beauty  that  arifes    from    proportion  of  the   firíl 
dimenfions  •,  for  here  the  bread th  to  the  height  of  thé  naves, 
and  both  to  the  fliape  of  the  aifles,  bcar  a  good  proportion :  thc 
pillars  and  the  intercolumniations  (or  fpaces  betwixt  pillar  and 
pillar)   are  well  fuited    to   the   heights  of  the  arches.     The 
mouldmgs  are  decently  mixed  with  large  planes,   without  aft 
^  affeílation  of  filling  every  comer  with  ornamems,  which,  un- 
kfs  they  are  admirably  good,  glut  the  eye,  as  much  as  in  mufic 
too  much  diviíion  cloys  the  car.     The  windows  are  not  made 
too  great,  ñor.  yet  the  Hght  obftruéled  with  many  muUions  and 
traníbms,  of  tracery  work,  which  was  the  ill  faíhion  of  the 
next  foUowing  age  ;  ourartift  knew  better,  that  nothing  coiild 
add  beauty  to  light  j  he  trufted  in  a  ñately  and  rich  plainnefs 

which 
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Which  his  marble  fliafts  gave  to  his  work  j  I  cannot  cali  them 
pillars,  bccaüfc  they  are  fo  long  and  ílcndcr,  and  gcnerally  bear 
nothing,  but  are  added  only  for  ornamcnt  to  thc  outfide  of  thc  ' 
grcat  pillars,  and  deccntly  faftened  with  brafs.  Thefe  pillars 
fliow  much  grcatcr  than  they  are,  for  the  íhafts  of  marble  that 
encompafs  them,  feem  to  fill  out  the  pillar  to  a  proportionable 
bulk  ;  but  indeed  they  bear  little  or  nothing,  and  fome  cf  them 
that  are  preffcd,  brcak  and  fpilt ;  bnt  this  is  no  way  fo  cnor- 
mous  as  under  the  ftecple,  which  being  400  feet  high,  is  borne 
by  four  pillars  j  and  thercfore»  out  of  fear  to  overburthen 
them,  the  infide  of  the  tower,  for  40  feet  high  above  the  nave, 
is  made  with  a  ílender  hollow  work  of  pillars  and  arches  ^  ñor 
hath  it  any  buttreíTes ;  th«  fpirc  itfelf  is  but  nine  inches  diick, 
thoagh  the  height  be  above  150  feet.  Almoft  all  the  catfae* 
drals  of  the  Gothic  form  are  weak  and  defeftivc  ín  thc  poife 
of  the  vault  of  the  aifles  :  as  for  the  vaults  of  thc  nave,  they 
iire  on  both  fides  cqually  fupported  and  propped  up  fróm 
fprcading,  by  the  bowes  or  flying  buttrefles,  which  rife  from 
the  outward  walls  of  the  aifles.  But  for  the  vaults  of  the 
aiíles,  they  are  indeed  fupported  on  the  outfide  by  the  but-^ 
trefles,  but  inwardly  they  havc  no  othcr  ftay  but  the  pillars 
themfclvcs,  which  as  they  are  úfually  proportioned,  if  they 
ílood  alone,  lírithout  the  weight  above,  could  not  rcfift  the 
fprcading  of  the  aifles  one  minute ;  truc  in<leed,  the  grcat  load 
above  ot  the  walls  and  vaulting  of  the  nave,  íhould  feem  to 
confine  thc  piDars  in  their  perpendicular  ftation,  that  there 
{hould  be  no  need  of  abutment  inward ;  but  experience  has 
fiíewn  the  contrary,  and  thcrc  is  fcarcc  any  Gothic  cathcdral 
that  I  have  fcen  at  home  and  abroad,  wherein  1  have  not  ob- 
fcnred  thc  pillars  to  yield  and  bend  inwards  from  the  weight 
of  the  vault  of  the  aifle  "  The  choir  has  bcen  lately  much 
improved  and  beautificd  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wyatt.  The 
number  of  Windows,  pillars  and  gates  is  defcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  lines : 

Mira  cañan,  folet  quot  Cootinet  annut,  ¡n  una, 

Tam  Dumerofa  feruDt,  aede,  fer.cAra  micat : 
iMarfflorfarque  capit  fulas  tot  ab  arte  columnas, 

ConprenÍM  horaa  quot  vagus  annut  babee. 
Totqoe  p«tcnc  porte  quotmenfibui  anoui  abuodat. 

Rea  mira,  «t  ?era  rea  ce)eb(ata  ñúe, 

TTie  Chapter  Houfc  is  a  moft  curiouspicce  of  ailcicntarchi- 
teSurc,  and  the  clofe  is  fineularly  fpacious,  aíry  and  hand-* 
fome.  The  corporation  of  Saliíbury  confífls  of  a  mayor,  re- 
corder,  deputy  rccorder,  24  aldermen,  (ten  of  whom  befides 
thc  laft  mayor  and  rccorder  arcjuiticcs  of  thc  peace,)  30 

1 2  aífiftanti. 
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afliílatits,   á  chamberlain,  and  town  cierk.    The  houfes  aro 
1534,  the  inhabitants  7Ó6S. 

OÍF  the  eity  of  Oíd  Sarum  nothing  remains  but  thc  ruins, 
whicb  have  a  very  auguíl  appearance.  Its  ortgin  cannot  be 
traced  with  certainty  throügh  the  obfcurity  of  far  diftant  ages. 
Thc  general  appearance  of  the  remains  is  thus  defcribed- 
"  This  ancicnt  fortrefs  feems  to  háve  been  formed  on  thc  ex- 
treme end  or  terminatíon  of  a  hill,  which  commands  an  exten- 
f}ve  profpeél :  from  this  it  was  feparated  by  thc  removal  of  vaft 
-  quantities  of  earth,  and  thereby  reduced  to  thc  circular  figure 
it  now  is.  The  wholc  work  occupics  a  fpace  of  near  2000 
fcct  diameter  :  but  the  ancient  city  ftood  to  the  fouth-weíb  of 
the  caftle,  and,  as  it  were,  under  its  ramparts,  The  caíllc  was 
fortified  by  a  deep  entrenchmcnt,  with  a  very  ftrong  wall  upon 
its  inner  ramparts,  confifting  of  flint,  chalk,  and  rubblc,  cafed 
on  thc  outfide  with  hewn  ftone,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  part  ftill 
remaining  towards.  thc  north.  It  had  two  entrances,  thc  prin- 
cipal towards  the  fouth-caft,  guardcd  by  a  mole  without)  but- 
Jo  near  it,  as  to  admit  but  of  a  very  narrow  paflage.  Thc- 
outer  was  to  thc  fouth-weft,  for  bringing  water  to  thc  garriíbn. 
from  the  river  Avon,  which  runs  through  thc  vale  bclow,  at 
thc  diftance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Near,  and  towards  the 
north  of  this  laft  mentioned  entrancc,  are  fcen  part  of  thc  foun- 
dations  of  thc  oíd  church ;  likcwifc  thé  traces  of  many  other 
buildings,  which  very  probably  wcre  thc  habitations  of  the 
biíhop  and  clergy.  This  largc  fpace  was  divided  inte  parts 
by'cntrenchments,  with  ramparts  thrown  up.  At  the  centre 
of  the  largc  área,  boundcd  by  thc  preceding  entrenchmcnt, 
there  is  another  enclofurc,  guardcd  with  a  decp  entrench- 
mcnt and  very  hlgh  rampart  inwards,  having  upon  its  fum-« 
mit  thc  vifiblc  traces  of  a  wall,  with  thc  remains  of  a  portal 
towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and  of  a  watch  tower  towards  the  north- 
weft,  which  may,  thereforc,  be  reckoned  the  citadeh  Here 
^Ifo  are  difcovered  the  foundations  of  ruined  (IruiEtures.  Front 
the  faid  watch  tower,  which  overlooks  thc  church,  and  that 
quarter  inhabited  by  thc  clergy,  we  need  not  doubt  but  the 
foldiers  were  more  immcdiately  troublefome,  by  the  frcqucnt 
infults,  riots,  and  irregularities  thcy  committed  5  which  added 
to  the  other  inconveniences  of '  thc  place,  wérc  the  rcafons  for 
thc  Pope  granting  his  bull  for  tranflating  the  church  to  a  more 
commodious  fituation."  Not  far  fouthwardfrom  the  oíd  watch 
tower,  a  remarkablc  fubterraneous  paflage  was  lately  difr 
covered.  The  earth  and  timber  by  which  the  mouth  ot  it 
wa$  tefore  concealed,  having  been  loofeucd  by  the  tbawing  of 
a  deep  fnow,  t}ie  wholc  fuddenly  fell  ihy  difclofing  a  vault  (cut 
iiVtlic  íolid  chaík)  that  extendí  from  the  edge  o£  thc  outer 

arca 
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mt2  of  thc  caftlc  to  thc  depth  of  more  than  forty  yards,  and 
Tuns  nearly  parallel  to  the  decHvity  on  the  outfide.  Towards 
the  bottom  therc  are  traces^  of  íleps,  which  might  probably 
continué  ftill  further  than  the  prefent  terminatíon  of  the  paíTage, 
thoughwhether  thelatter  was  intcnded  for  a  fally  port,orwhether 
it  conduíled  to  fome  fubterraneous  apartment,  it  iá  difíicult  to 
determine.  It  is  poffible  that  the  original  defign  ofit  might 
never  have  been  completed,  for  the  ftoppage  feems  occafioned 
by  fomething  more  than  mere  rubbiíh.  Nearly  on  the  ^ppofite 
fide  of  the  caftle,  is  a  fimilar  finking  in  the  ground,  con- 
tiguous  to  thc  ditch ;  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  cavity  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  thc  other  was  cut  in  this  correfponding 
part  of  the  works.  Román  coins,  particularly  of  the  latter 
impcrors,  have  alfo  at  diíFerent  times  been  dug  up  here. 

.  The  town  of  Devizes  is  of  great  antiquity  j  containing  two 
churches  and  a  chapel,  befides  a  place  of  woríhlp  for  diíTenters. 
The  Romans  inclofed  it  with  a  vallum  and  ditch;  in  the  laft' 
of  which  the  inhabitants  have  made  a  road  almoít  round  the 
town  j  but  in  feveral  place«  both  the  ditch  and  the  vallum  are 
ftill  vifible,  and  took  in  the  caftle,  which  was  originally  a 
.Román  work,  erefted  in  a  fine  fituation,  where  it  was  fortified 
by  nature.  In  aftertimes  it  was  máde  almoft  impregnable,  by 
.Roger,  bifliop  of  Saliíbury,  tliough  it  is  now  nearly  dcñroyed. 
Many  Román  coins  of  different  Emperors  have  been  found  in 
the  ncighbourhood  of  Devizes,  together  with  pots  and  other 
jsarthen  veíTels,  fuppofed  to  be  Román.  Juft  without  the 
town,  in  a  pleafant  plain  called  the  Green,  a  large  urn  full  of 
Román  coins  was  difcóvered  in  the  year  17 14  5  and  near  (he 
fame  place  were  found  buried,  uuder  the  ruins  of  an  ancíent 
fauilding  inclofed  with  Román  brick,  feveral  brafs  ftatues  of 
heathen  deitics,  fuppofed  to  have  been  depofited  there  about  the 
year  234,  when  the  Román  troops  were  ¿allcd  out  of  Bri- 
táin.  Thefe  were  carried  about  the  kingdom  as  a  íhow,  and 
confifted  of  a  Júpiter  Ammon,  about  foür  inches  long, 
weíghing  fomewhat  abovc  four  ounces :  Neptune  with  his 
trident,  the  prongs  of  which  weré  much  íhorter  than  thcy  are 
«fually  reprefented ;  this  figure  was  about  four  inches  in  length, 
^d  weighed  four  ounces:  a  ^acchus  much  of  the  fame 
weight  and  dimenfions  :  a  Vulcan,  fomewhat  lefs  than  any  of  - 
the  above  figures  :  a  Venus,  about  fix  inches  in  length,  with 
(he  left  arm  broken  oíF,  but  much  the  beft  finiíhed  of  any  in 
thc  coUeéiion :  a  Fallas,  with  her  helmet,  fliield,  and  fpear^ 
between  three  and  four  inches  in  length:  a  Herculesji  about 
four  inches  long,  weighing  fix  ounces  and  a  half,  befides  th^efe^^ 
there  urere  a  Mercury»  the  wolf  with  Roinulus  and  Remus,  a 
veftal  Virgioi  foine  j^gyptian  áútm^  and  a  coin  qS  the  emperor 
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Alcxander.  Sevcrus.  Very  confidcrable  manufañurcs  are 
carried  on  here,  partícularly  of  ferges,  kcrfeymeres,  and  broad 
cloth.  In  the  market  place  is  crefted  a  ftone  and  ¡nfcription 
purporting  it  to  be  a  memorial  of  Divine  vengcance,  infliéled 
on  an  unhappy  woman  who  called  God  to  witnefs  a  falfehood, 
The  Corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recordcr,  lo  magiftratcs, 
and  24  common-council  men,  who  have  liberty  of  making 
burgcfles.     The  houfes  are  1593,  the  inhabitants  7909. 

The  other  towns  in  Wiltíhire  are  Auburn,  Ambrcíbury, 
Bradford  Coríham,  Highworth,  Melkíham,  Mere,  Swindou, 
Trowbridge  and  Warmmfter, 

Román  remaíns,  as  camps,  roads,  and  colns,  arejrequent  in 
many  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  curiofity  which  moft  en-» 
gages   attention   is,  that  ftupendous  pile   called  Stonehcngc. 
"Without  attempting  to  invefligate  the  origin  ot  antiquity  of 
this  wonderful  ftruílure,  it  will  fuffice  in  this  work  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  accounts  of  it,  whích  are  given  by  two  áccurate  and 
learned  obfervers.     "  Wirhin  a  trench  about  thirty  feet  broad 
and  on  a  rifing  ground,"  fays  Iñigo  Jones,    "  are  placed  huge 
ftones  in  three  circles,  one  within  another,  in  the  figure  of  a 
crown  ;  from  the  plain  it  has  three  entrances,  the  moft  con«» 
fiderable  lying  north-eaft}  on  each  of  which  were  raifedi  on 
the  outfide  of  the  trench,  two'  ftones  gatcwife  ;  parallel  wherc-^ 
unto,  on  the  infide,  were  two  othcrs  of  lefs  proportion.      The 
outward  circle  is  aboyt  loo  feet  diameter;  the  ftones  of  it 
very  large,  four  yards  in  heíii;ht,   two  in  breadth,  and  one  in 
thickneft.     Two  yards  and  a  half  within  this  circle,  is  a  range 
of  leíTér  ftones.     Three  yards  further  ¡s  the  principal  part  of 
the  work  called  the  cell,  of  an  irregular  figure,  made  up  of  two 
rows  of  ftones  j  the  upright  ones  in  height  are  twenty  feet,  in 
"   breadth  fix  feet,  and  in  thicknefs  three  feet ;  thcfe  are  coupled 
to  the  top  by  large  tranfom  ftones,  like  archi través,  which  are 
feven  feet  long,  and  about  three  feet  and-  a  half  thick.     With- 
in this,  was  atfo  another  range  of  leflcr  pyramidal  ftones  of 
about  Gx  feet  in  height.     And  in  the  inmoft  partof  the  cell, 
was  a  ftone  lying  towards  the  eaft,  which  me^afured  four  feet 
broad.^and  fixteen  long,  fuppofcd  to  be  the  altar 'ftone-     Dr. 
Stukeley  fays,    "  Take  a  ftaíF  ten  feet,  four  inches,  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  divide  into  fix  equal  parts  ;  tbefe  are  palms, 
the  original  meafure.     The  founder's  intention  was  to  form  a 
circle,  whofe  diameter  was  to  be   fixty   cubits;  accordingly, 
cach  ftone  was  to  be  four  cubits  broad,  and  each  interval  two 
cubits.     Now   thirty   times   four  cubits   is  twice  fixty,   and 
thirty  times  two  cubits  is  fixty  5  fo  that  (hrice  fiity  cubits  com- 
pletes a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  fixty  cubits  ;  thus  a  ftone  aiid 
^n  inteiyal,  in  the  outward  ciicle^  ipfijce  three  fquares }    two 
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allottcd  to  the  ftone,  one  to  the  íntcrval.     Thís  general  defign 
may  be  feen  in  the  feven  ftones,  now  remaining  at  the  grand 
entrance.     The  ftones  of  the  outward  circle  are  four  cubits 
broad,  two  thick,  and  nine  high ;  on  the  top  of  cvery  two  of 
them  are  placed  headftones,  as  impofts  or  cornices ;  thefe  im- 
pofts  are  fix  cubits  long,  two  broad,  and  oiie  and  a  half  high  y 
.the  uprights  diminiíh  a  little  every  way,  fo  as  at  the  top  to  be 
but  three  cubits  and  a  half  broad,  whereby  the  impofts  proje£l 
over  the  uprights,  both  within  and  without.     In  its  perfec- 
tion,  the  outward  circle  confifted  of  fixty  ftones,  viz.  thirty  up- 
rights and  thirty  impofts  ;  of  thefe  feventeen  uprights  are  left 
ftanding,  eleven  contiguous  to  the  grand  entrance,  and  five  im- 
pofts upon  them ;  another  upright.  leans  on  a  ftone  of  the  in- 
ner  circle ;  theré  are  fix  more  lying  on  the  ground,  wbole  or  ¡n 
pieccs ;  there  is  but  one  impoft  more  in  its  proper  place,  and 
but  t^o  more  lying  on  the  ground ;  fo  that  twenty-t^;¿'0  are 
carried  away  by  rude  and  facrilegious  hands,     Five  cubits  in- 
ward,  there  is  another  circle  of  lefler  ftones.    Tlie  ftones  of 
this   circle  are  truly  parelleloerams ;  their  proportion  is  two 
cubits  broad,  one  thick,  and  four  and  a  half  high,  and  were 
forty  in  number :  nineteen  only  are  left,  eleven  of  which  ftand 
in  fitu.     The  walk  between  thefe  two  circles  is  three  hundred 
paces  in  circumference.     Having  pafled  the  fecond  circle,  you 
behold  the  celli  or  aditum,  which  is  an  elipíis :  it  is  compofed  of 
trilithons,  two  uprights,  and  one  impoft  :    they  are  five   in 
pumber,  and  ftill  remain.     Each  trilithon  ftands  independent  of 
its  number;  they  alfo  diminifti    to  the  top,  which  takes'off 
from  their  weight.    The  tenons,  or  mortoifes,  are  particularly 
formed,  being  about  ten  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and  re- 
fembling  half  an  egg  rather  than  an  hemifphere,  and  fo,  efiéc- 
tually,  keep  both  uprights  and  impofts  from  luxation.     The 
whole  number  of  ftones  is  thus  computed.     The  great  oval 
confifted  of  ten  uprights  ;  the  inner  with  the  altar,  of  twenty ; 
the  great  circle  of  thirty ;  the  inner  of  forty :  thefe  with  five 
impofts  of  the  great  oval,  thirty  of  the  great  circle,  and  fome 
more  broken  and  fcattered,  completed  the  temple,  making  in 
^11  one  hundred  and  forty  ftones/' 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The  form  of  thls  county  is  very  irregular  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
áble  for  having  feveral  detached  portions  difperfed  in  the 
neighbouring  counties  \  a  confequence  probably,  of  its  having 
no*  natural  bouudaries.  Its  meafurements,  on  this  aecount^ 
tfanpot  be  accurately  ftatedi  but  the  greateft  length  m^y  be  nearljr 
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30  miles,  thc  breadth  20,  and  its  área  5s  computed  at  674 
miles',  or  431,360  acres.  It  is  divided  intofive  hundreds  called 
Blackenhurft,  Doddingtree,  Halfíbire,  Ofwaldflow,  and  Per- 
Ihore.  Thcfe  contain  175  pariíhes,  18  hamlets,  14  towníhips, 
8  villages,  5  towns,  4  chapelries,  i  liberty,  and  i  extra-paro^ 
chiál    jurifdiéiioii.      Thc    houfes    are    27,820,    the    people 

'39>333-.  ,.         .  ' 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn^  which  paíTes  through  9 
rich  vale  in  its  whole  length,  thc  Terne^  the  Avon^  the  Stour^  and 
ihe  Arrow,  Befides  the  vale  in  which  the  Severn  flows,  is 
áncther  called  the  vale  of  Eveíham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
which  ftrcam  flows  along  the  fouth  eaftem  parts  of  the  county, 
in  its  courfe  to  meet  the  Severn.  In  this  vale,  the  ufaal 
objefts  of  agriculture  abound,  and  garden  ftuff  is  cultivated  in 
great  quantities  for  the  fupply  of  neighbouring,  and  even  dit 
tant  towns.  The  produGs  of  Worceíteríliire  are  corn,  cattie, 
fine  wool,  hops,  cyder  ánd  perry ;  the  lattcr  clpLC^ally,  is  in 
great  reputation.  Fine  white  falt  is  made  from  the  brine 
iprings  at  Droitwich,  and  fent  to  Briílol  and  other  places, 
The  Severn  in  this  county  and  Glouceftefíhire  abounds  with 
4ampreys,  which  by  fome  are  much  valued  as  a  deiicacy, 

In  the  Malvern  hills,  a  fpring  rifes  of  uncommon  purity, 
which  is  much  reforted  to  in  fcrophulous  and  fcorbutic 
cafes. 

Worcefteríhire  fends  nine  members  to  the  Houfc  "of  Com- 
mons,  two  knights  of  the  fliirc,  two  citizens   for  Worcefter, 
.  two  burgefles,  each  fot  Droitwich  and  Eveíham,  and  one  for 
Bewdley. 

The  city  of  Worceñer  i^^  fituated  on  thc  river  Severn,  over 
which  anew  bridge  ha«  b^en  built.  In  the  year  1041,  it  waa 
facked  and  burnt  by  Hardicanute  the  Dañe,  who  put  all  the 
ínhsibitants  to  the  fword,  except  thofe  who  faved  themfelvcs  in 
an  iíland  in  the  Severn,  becaufe  the  citizens  had  killed  the 
OíEcer  appointed  to  colleÁ  the  tax  called  Danegelt :  it  however 
foon  after  recovered,  and  in  Edward  the  Confepbr's  reign,  hacl 
many  burgefles  and^a  mint,  In  the  year  1113,  an  accidental 
fire  confumed  thc  cañle,  and  múch  damaged  the  cathedrah 
In  the  wars  which  happehed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  it  was 
more  than  once  fct  on  fire,  but  chiefly  fuíFered  when  taken  by 
Stephen  frpm  the  earl  of  Mellent.  In  th^  cathedral  is  the  tomb 
of  King  John,  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft  royal  monument  rc-^ 
Qiaining  in  Englan4  ;  he  was  buriedin  the  ch^ir,  between  t;WQ 
biíhops.  Near  this  city,  in  the  year  1^5 1,  ^^  battle  was  foughl 
betwecn  Charles  II.  and  Cron^well,  which  proyed  a  decifive 
blp?¥  t^Q  royalty*  Charles,  aft^r  bcholding  the  ruin  of  hin 
f  aufci  suid  giving  manjr^cQofe  of  |>crf(>oal  yalgurg»  wit$  oblígc^ 

to 
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to  havc  recourfc  to  flight,  The  dule  of  Hamilton  who  mzim 
z  defpcrate  refiftance  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Scot9 
were  almoft  all  either  killed  or  taken.  The  prifoncrs,  to  th^r 
numherof  8000,  were  treated  wíth  grcat  cruelty,  andfold  as 
(laves  to  the  American  pjanters.  The  principal  manufaftuí» 
of  Worceftér  is  that  of  glovcs,  wíth  onc  of  elegant  china  ware^ 
Worccfter  is  a  coiinty  o?  ¡tfelf ;  and  by  charter  of  James  I.,  it$ 
Corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  íheriff,  6  aldermen, 
^4  common-^ouncil  mcn,  and  48  alliílante.  It  contains  2370 
houfes»  and  11 9352  inhabitants» 

The  remaining  towns  in  Worcefterlhire  are  Dudley,  Kiddcfr 

,  xninfter,  Períhore,  Shipfton,  Stourbridge,  Tcnbury  and  UptoSr 

Oí  thefc  the  moft   conGderable  is  Kidderminfter,  whicb  |f 

celebrated  for  the  manufadure  of  carpets,  poplins,  crapes,  zgyi 

l)ombazeen$,    It  has  1295  houfes,  and  61 10  inhabitants* 

YORKSHIRE 

Is  by  far  the  largeíl  county  in  England,  being  369  mile$  !]| 
circumference,in  its  arca  6013  miles,  073,848,320  zcrc^^^ná 
^aving  174,857  honfes,  and  858,89^2  inhabitants.  It  is  al* 
ways  divided  into  3  great  diílricis  calied  ridings,  whigh  ^ÍQ 
denominatedfrom  their  poíilion,  the  Weíl,  Nprth,  apd  Eaft 
JÉlidings,  and  it  wiU  be  moít  comi^odioi^a  tp  treat  of  ^acil 
feparatcly, 

The  West-Riding 

Is  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  three  for  íertility,  and  nutn* 
ber  of  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nortb» 
Riding,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Oufe,  on  the  fouth  by  the  countie9  o| 
Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  on  the  Wcft  by  Lancaíbire» 
ipheíliire,  and  Weftmoreland.  This  Riding  is  (ituated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,.  and,  though  an  inland  diftrid'» 
is  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  navigable  canjalS)  it  it 
about  95  miles  in  length,  and  48  in  bregdths  and  in  are4  263^ 
ipiles»  or  1,685,120  acres.  It  is  divided  into  9  Wapentakes» 
calied  Aybriggy  Barkfton  Aíb,  Claro,  Morley,  Ofgoldnefl^ 
^kyracky  StaincliíFe,  Staíncrofs  and  Strafibrth»  and  TickhiU» 
yrhich  form  550  towi^fhips,  62  pariihes,  13  towns».  3  ei^traK 
]»roc}iial  places,  and  ^  village»  and  contain  iiSii^ói  houfeti^ 
«wl  563>9S3  peoplc. 

The  air  in  the  Weíb-Rijüng  i^  &airper,  but  nu>re  heajtby»  dian. 
in  either  of  tlie  twp  othev  Ridings^  The  fqil  on  the  woftcinfr 
^dp'OÍ  this  divillQn  i$  hilly  and  ftonvi  and  confequently  bo¿ 
Kry  &vütíd|  but  tbe  ii^dranisiü^te  v^JÜeíaáTord  plenty  of  goodL 

mcadow 
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nieadow  'and  pafture  ground ;  and  en  thc  fide  of  tMs  Rídíng^,  . 
next  tfie  rivcr  Oufc,  thc  foil  is^  rich,  producirtg  wheat  and  barlcy, 
though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  oats,  which  are  cultivated 
with  fttcccfs  in  the  moft  barren  parts  of  the  diftrift.  Thc  ,. 
Wcft-Rídmg  is  famous  for  finehorfes,  goats  and  other  cfittle; 
and  it  has  íbme  native  trees,  which  are  feldonv  fouhd  wiíd  in 
any  other  partof  England,  particularly  the  fir,  the  yew,  and  thc 
chcfnút-;  it  abounds  with  parks  and  chaces  ;  and  mines  of  pit- 
coaland  jet.  At  Tádcafter  is  a  lime-cjuarry ;  and  at  Sher* 
born»  fi  fort  of  ftonc  is  dug  up,  which  is  foft  when  newly 
taken  out  of  thc  ground,  but  when  expofed  to  the  weather, 
becomes  very  hard  and  durable.  In  niany  parts  of  thís  Rid»- 
ing,  are  mines  of  ftone,  which,  after  being  caicíned,  r^nd  other- 
wife  prepared,  is  made  into  alum .  The  riches  of  this  part  of 
thc  county  arife  from  the  extcnfivc  woollen  and  óther  manu- 
faélures  carricd  on  in  many  of  the  towns,  for  which  no  place 
can  be  more  convcniently  fituated,  the  raw  materials  being 
abundant,  coals  plentiful  an4  cheap ;  and  the  wcodland  fup- 
plying  oak,  and  alh,  to  thc  manufa£lur¡ng  towns,  and  for  e^- 
portation. 

Its  principié  rivers  are  the  Oufcy  thc  Don^  the  Calder,  thc 
jítrey  and  the  Wharfe, 

This  Riding  contains  28  towns :  Aldborough,  Barnefiey, 
Bawtry,  Boroughbridge,  Bradford,  Doncafter,  Giífeurn,  Hali- 
fax,  Huddersfield^  Keighlcy,  Kjiareíborough,  Leeds,  Otley, 
Pontcfrafk,  Riplcy,  Ripon,  Rotherham,  Selby,  Sekle,  Shef- 
field,  Shcrbom,  Skiptoh,  Snaith,  Tádcafter,  Thom,  Tickhill, 
Wakeficld,  and  Wcthcrby. 

-  Doncafter,  (ituated  on  the  rivcr  Don,  is  a  handfome  \ovin 
With  confiderable  woollen  manufaéiures,  and  contains_i435 
houfcs,  and  6736  ¡nhabitants ;  it  is  cclcbrated  for  the  horffe 
races  which  are  runin  thc  ncighbourhood. 

Halifax,  feated  on  a  branch  of  thc  rivcr  Calder,  ftands  ona 
barren  foil,  and  in  a  mountainous  country.  In  its  towníhip  and 
parifli  are  many  rivulets,  favourable  to  trade,  and  aíFording 
digiblc  fituatiohs  for  milis,  for  the  woollen  and  other  manu-, 
faáures.  The  woollen  manufaílure  has  been  long  eftabliíhed 
úi  this  parifti,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  peculiarly  foftered 
and  proteged  in  early  times,  as  the  town  had  the  grant  of  a 
triminal  jurifdiélion  within  itfcif,  for  thc  trial  by  jury,  and 
Qxecution  by  decoHation  of  ofFcnders,  found  guilty  of  theft  to 
the  valué  of  thirtcén  pence  halfpcnny.  For  the  convcnience 
of  trade,  the  manufadurers  have  crcéled  an  clcgant  edifice/ 
<ñilled  the  Picce  HaH,  or  Manufafturcrs  Hall.  It  is  in  the  . 
form  of  an  oblortg  fquare,  pccupying  10,000  fquarc  yards,'  and 
fcontaining  315  diftinfl  rooms  for  the  lodgJHcnt  óf  goods.     It 
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is  open  for  fale  once  only  in  evcry  weck,  from  ten  oVlock  tjll 
noon.     The  form  of  this  buílding  is  well  adapted  to  its  ufe, 
and  unltes  elegance,  convenience,  arid  fecurity.     The  principal* 
articles  of  manufaélure  are  íhailoons,  (of  which  confiderable 

auantítles  are  fent  to  Turkey,  and  the  Levant,)  tammies, 
uroys,  callimancoes,  everlaftings,  ruflels,  figured  and  flowered 
amens,  denims,  fays,  moreens,  and  íhags ;  alfo  kerfcys,  h;ilf-r 
thicks,  ferges,  houlies,  baizes,  narrow  and  bróad  cloths,  coat- 
ings,  and  cárpets.  Here  are  alfo  ere£ked  many  milis  for  the' 
cotton  manufafture,  which  is  rapidly  increafing.  '  This  pariíh 
is  efteemed  the  largeíl  in  England ;  it^  is  upwards  of  íixtéen 
miles  long,  and  from  fix  to  eight  broad.  The  church  is  oíd 
but  ftately  and  venerable,  and  has  in  it  many  extraordinary 
monuments,  of  great  antiquity.  The  yicar  is  a  jufticc  of  peacc, 
In  Halifax  are  1975  houfes,  and  8886  people.        '      , 

Huthersfield  has  a  confiderable  íhare  in  the  cloathing  trade  ; 
it  contains  1399  dwelHngs,  and  7268  fouls.  At  Kirklees,  about 
three  miles  diftant,  is  a  funeral  monument  ere£led  in  memory 
of  the  celebrated  oüt-law  Robin  Hood,  with  an  Infcriptipn  in 
rhyme. 

Leeds  is  fituated  on  the  river  Aire,  and  on  the  the  great 
canal,  which  is  navigablefrom  Liverpool,     Although  one  of 
the  largeft  and  moft  flouriíhing  towns  in  the  county,  it  had 
but  one  church  till  the  reign  of  Charíes  I.     It  now  contains' 
three,  a  Prelbyterian  meeting  houfe  ereñed  in  1 69 i,called  the 
New  Chapel,  which  is  the  moft  ftately,  ifnot  the  oIdeft,of  that 
denominatíon  in  thenorth  of  England*,  and  in  the  towii  and 
its  fuburbs  feveral  others.     The  antiquity  of  Leeds  is   vcr^ 
great,  but  it  was  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Its  manqfafture  and  trade  are  princípally  in  cloth,  the  market 
for  which  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  equalled  íñthe  world.     Théte 
are  two  fpacious  halls  for  the  accommodation  of  the  clothierSf 
and  a  third,  where  worfted  goods  are  expofed  to  fale.     At  aboat 
fix   o'clock  in  the  fummer,   and  feven    in   the   winter,  the 
market  bell  rings  s  upon  which,  in  a  very  few  minutes  w;ithout 
hurry,  noife  or  the  leaft  diforder,  the  ivhole  market  is  fillcd,  ali 
the  benches  covered  with  cloth,  as  clofe  to  one  another  as  the 
pieces  can  lie  longways,  each  proprietor  ftanding  bchind  his 
own  piece.     As  foon  as  the  bell  has  ceafed  ringing,  the  fac- 
tors,  and  buyers  of  all  forts  entcr  the  hall,  and  walk  up  and 
down  between  the  rows,  as  their  occafions  dire¿i.     Whcn  they 
have  pitched  upon  their  cloth,  they  lean  over  to  the  clothkr» 
and  by  a  whifper,  in  the  feweft  words  imaginable,  the  pricc  is 
ftated  ;  one  aíks,  the  other  bids,  and  they  agree  or  difagree  ih 
a  moment.     In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  all  the  bufineft  is 
•    ^one,  ten  Of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  yorth  of  cloth,  and 
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fmnetimes  much  more^  are  bought  and  fold  wkh  a  whífper 
only  j  thc  laws  of  the  market  hcre  being  more  ftri£tly  obferved 
tban  at  any  place  in  England.  On  account  of  the  trade,  the 
rirers  Aire  and  Calder  were  made  navigable,  at  thc  cxpencc 
of  feveral  prívate  merchants,  without  calling  in  the  affiftance 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  By  thcfe  means  a  communication 
was  opened  from  Leeds,  and  Wakefield,  to  York  and  Hull  ; 
fo  that  all  the  woollen  manufaflures  exported  are  carried  by 
vater  to  Hull.  Since  the  opening  of  the  above  navigaticn^ 
the  carriage  of  coals  from  Wakeñeld  and  Leeds,  has  become  a 
confiderable  fource  of  commerce.  They  are  tranfported  to  thc 
Oufe>  and  then  eithergpt  upthat  riverto  York,  or  down  tothc 
Humber,  where  the  Trent  and  Oufe  meet»  and  which  in  a  few 
ihiles  faU$  into  the  fea.  In  this  paíTage  feveral  large  towns  are 
"advantageouily  fupplied  with  coal.  Léeds  has  1I9599  houfes» 
a»d  53,162  inhabitants. 

Sheffield  has  been  noted  feveral  hundred  years  for  cutlers* 
and  fmiths'  manufañures,  particularly  files,  and  knives,  or 
"whíttlcs ;  for  the  laft  of  which,  efpecially,  it  lias  been  a  ftaple 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  reputed  to  excel 
Bírmingham  in  thefe  warcí,  though  it  yields  the  pre*«minence 
i»  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and  poliíhed  íteel.  The  firíl  milis  in 
Cngland  for  turning  grind-ftones  were  fet  up  at  Sheffield.  In 
tiiis  town  are  about  600  mafter  cutlers,  incorporated  by  the. 
ftile  of  the  cutlers  of  Hallamú^ire,  and  employing  not  Jefa  than 
40^000  pcrfons  in  thc  iron  manufaftures.  Éach  mafter  gives 
a^  particular  ftamp  to  his  own  wares.  By  means  of  the  river 
I^UD)  which  Í8  navigable  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town, 
it  rcccivcs  iron  from  Hull,  and  conveys  thither  its  manufac-. 
turet»  for  exportation  to  America,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  various 
paxts  of  Europe.  Its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  all  this  part  of 
the  country,  abounds  with  coals.^  There  are  alfo  at  Sheffield 
lead  works,  and  a  fílk  mili,  and  its  manufa£lories  extend  feveral 
miles  over  the  country»  She£^eld  gontains  7,161  dwellings  apd 

The  NoRTH-RipiNG 
Is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Durham  on  the  north,  the 
Germán  Sea  on  the  north-e^íl,  the  Eaft-Riding  on  thc 
£btttb*eaft,  thc  Weft-Riding  on  the  fouth,  and  the  county 
pf  Wcftiiíorelan4  on  the  weft.  The  length  of  the  Rid- 
ing»  from  eañ  to  weft,  is  83  miles,  the  breadth,  from 
i^orth  to  fouth,  47  miles,  and  it  concains  21 12  miles,  or 
1,351,680  acres.  The  whole  Riding  may  be  divided  into  thc 
foSbwing  diftri¿ks  5  the  Coaft,  Cleveland,  the  Vale  of  York, 
mÚL  tbp  Howardi^  HUls,  Ryedale^  with  £aft   and  Weft 

Marlbes^ 
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MatflicSi  añd  the  Etiftern  and  Weftem  Moorlandí.  It  is  dividen 
into  10  Wapentakes,  and  i  liberty  called  AUerton  Shire,  Bird-* 
forth,  Bulmer,  Gilling  Eaft,  Gilling  Weft,  Hallikeld,  Hang  Eaft, 
Hang  Weft,  Langbrough  Liberty,  Pickering,  Rydall,  and  Whit- 
by  Strand  Liberty,  which  form  469  towníhips,  46  pariíhes,  2 
towns,  2  vUhges,  2,  hamlets,  and  i  extra-parochial  place,  and  con- 
tain22,526 houfes,  and  15/;, 506 people.  The  diftriít  defcribed by 
the  term  Coaft,  comprehepds  the  land  lying  betwcen  thc  Eaftem 
Moors  and  the  ocean.  It  is  hilly,  bold,  and  bleak,  but  in  fome 
of  the  vales  which  are  íheltered  from  ;he  wefterly  winds  and  the 
.fca>  corn  ripens  well.  The  hills  along  the  coaft  abouñd  with 
Hutxí  Siale,  and  works  for  perfeéling  this  mineral  are  carried 
on  in  fevcral  parts  of  it.  The  fertile  diftrift  of  Cleveland 
lies  on  thc  north-weft  fide  of  the  Eaftern  Moors  5  bcing  divided 
by  a  range  of  cUíFs;  from  which  probably  it  derives  its  ñame  : 
ií  is  Hghtly  featured  with  hills,  and  has  few  fields,  except 
ncar  the  fea,  which  have  not  a  gentle  flope.  The  climate  ié 
cold;  but  thc  foil  is  rendered  dry  and  ftifFby  culture,  WTuch 
alfo  brings  forward  the  harveft  to  the  time  of  warmer  cH- 
niales.  The  Vale  of  York  is  extenfive,  the  foíl  and  feftility 
Tariabie.  In  the  Howardian  hills  the  climate  is  cóId,  and  the 
córn  late  in  ripening.  The  furface  of  the  lower  parts  of 
Ryedale  is  very  flat,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  liable  to  be 
flooded  ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  particularly  favonrable  to 
the  produéiion  of  crops.  The  Eaftern  Moorlands  are  a 
wild  and  extenfive  tra£):  of  mountains>  which  occupy  a  fpace 
of  about  thirty  miles  by  fifteen,  penetrated  by  a  number  of 
fcrtile  cultivated  dales.  Thc  great  elevatíon  of  thefe  moors, 
renders  the  climate  extremely  cold  and  bleak,  which  will  alway» 
Se  a  bat  to  thcir  improvement.  Thc  furface  of  fome  of  the 
higher  bilis  is  entirely  covered  with  large  free-ftones ;  aá 
others,  hrge  beds  of  peat,  (which  in  many  places  are  very  deep^ 
frcqaently  not  tó  be  paíTed,  and  never  without  danger,)  exten<í 
themfelves  to  a  great  diñance.  The  mincrals  are  coalí  and 
alum :  thc  firft  of  but  an  ordinary  quality,  and  thin  in  the 
feam  ;  thc  laft  of  great  thicknefs,  and  inexhauftible.  The  cli* 
mate  is  colder  than  in  the  country  furrourtding  this  diftriñ, 
yet  corn  will.  ripen  very  well  where  fown  in  a  good  afped. 
The  Wcftem  Moorlands  are  a  part  of  the  long  range  of  moun* 
tains,  which  extend  northward  from  StafFordíhire,  through 
Dcrbyíhire,  Yorkíhire,  Lancaíhirc,  Weftmorcland,  and  Cum-- 
berland^  into  Scotland :  that  part  of  it  which  lies  within  the 
North-Ridittg,  diíFers  materially  from  the  Eaftern  Moorlands ; 
iB&e^^oí  bkck  heath,  many  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
ra  fine  fwéet  grafs,  others  with  extenfive  traéis  of  bent ;  fome 
produce  heath^  but  it  is  moftly  .mixcd  with  a  large  portion  of 
3  g^-fs^ 
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trafs,  bent,  or  ruíhes.  In  thc  towcr  part  of  thcfe  ittoófs  íé 
iomc  fine  loamy  foil,  in  many  places  a  ftiff  loam  upon  blue 
límc-ftone.  The  hills  covéred  with  grafs,  conírft,  with  fcarcciy 
any  cxception,  of  iime-ftóne.  There  are  many  Icad  mines  upon 
thefe  moors,  fome  of  which  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  very 
▼aliuble.  Coafe  are  alfo  obtained  ;  they  are  not  good.  The 
quamity  of  woodíand  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  eftimatcd  aC 
¿5,500  acres. 

The  principal  rivers  are  thc  Ou/e,  thc  Derwenty  the  Swakf 
the  Foffy  and  die  EJk. 

This  Riding  contains  19  towns,  namely  Aflcrigg,  Bfedalc, 
Eafingwould,  Giíborough,  Hawes»  Helmfley-blackmoor,  Kirby-» 
mooríide»  Maltón^  Maíham,  Middleham,  Northallerton,  Picker-» 
ing,  Reethe,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Stokefley,  Thiríkj  Whit- 
by>  and  Tarm. 

Scarborough  is  fituated  on  a  rocky  and  almoft  inacceffible 
dilF*     The  quay  is  very  convenient,  and  thc  harbour  reckoned 
the  beft  betwcen  Newcaftle  and  the  Humbef..    King  Henry 
JI.  erefled    a  caftle  here,"  to    which  Piers  Gaveftone,  the 
favouríte  of  Edward  11.   retired  from   the  refentment  of  the 
nobiiity,  but  he  was  compelled  to  furrender.     Herrings  are 
taken  here  in   great   numbers,  from  the  middie  of  AuguíC 
to  November ;    with  which  and   cod,  makarel,  turbots,  and 
varicty  of  other  fifli,  they  fupply  the  city  of  York.    The  dry- 
ing,  pickling,  and  falc  of  the  herrings  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  inhabitants.     The  wealth   of  this  town  muft  chiefly  be 
afcribed  to  the  numbers  of  people   óf  all  ranks»  who  fiock 
hither  in  the  hotteft  months  of  the  year,  to  drink  its  watcrs, 
which  are  purgative  and  diuretic.     The  top  of  tíie'  high  cliíF, 
fouth  of  the  town  of  Scarborough,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
this  fpa,  was  fifty-four  yards  above  high  water  márk^  tul  the 
apth  of  December,  1737,  when  part  of  the  cliflF,  containing 
ábove  an  acre  of  pafture  land,  funk,  by  degrees,   fpr  fcveraí 
hours>  with  cattle  feeding  on  it,  and,  at  íengthi  fettled  about 
feventeen  yards  bclow  its  former  perpendicular  height.     By  thc 
preíTure  of  fuch  a  weight,  computed  at  no  lefs  than  561,360 
ton^,  the  fandy  ground  beyond  the  cliffs  towards  thc  fea^  wherc 
idie  wcUs  were,  rofe  for  about  one  hundred  yards  in  lengthj 
twenty  feet  above  its  former  level ;  the  fpa,  and  the  buildings 
around   it,  being  on  the  ground  that  was  thus  clevated,  the 
water  cntirely  failed  \  but  on  a  diligent  fcarch  the  fpa  was  re- 
covcred  j .  and  the  water,  upon  trial,  fecmed  rather  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  before.     The  corporation  confifts  of  2  bailiffs, 
and  36  burgcíTes ;  thc  houfes,  including  the  fuburb  of  Talgrovc, 
are  1665,  thc  inhabitants. 6688. 

Whitby  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  thc  Eflc,  on  thc  Germán 

Sea. 
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Sea.  It  is  a  tide  haven,  and  almoít  dry  at  low  water^  The 
harbour  is  convenient,  and  in  the  reign  of  .Quccn  Arine  thc 
pier  wa$  rebuilt,  and  rcpaírcd  by  a£l  pf  parliament.  Some  of 
the  beft  and  ftrongeft  veflcls  cmploycd  in  the  coal  trade,  are 
built  herc,  and  fcveral  are  cmploycd  in  thc  Greenland  fiihery. 
The  exports  are  alum»  coals,  from  Sunderland  and  Newcaftle^ 
canvas>.  butter,  tallow,  hams,  bacon  and  fiih.  The  hóufes  are 
2871,  the  people  i3oi8, 

In  this  Ríding  was  born  the  celebrated  Hcnry  Jenkins,  who 
died  at  the  furprifing  age  of  169^  and  was  buried  at  Bolton  on 
the  river  Swale>in  1670.  At  York  aílizes  he  was  admitted  to 
fwcar  to  i4o^years  memory.  He  fréqucntly  fwam  rivers  after 
he  was  100  years  oíd;  and  retained  bis  fight  and  hearing 
to  bis  déath.  He  had  been  a  ñiherman  an  hundred  years^  buc 
towards  the  latter  end  of  bis  days^  he  begged. 

The  East-Riding 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Derwent,  which  fepa- . 
rates  it  from  the  Nortb-Ríding,  on  the  caft  by  the  Germán 
Oceanj  on  the  fcuth  by  tlie  Humber  and  the  Oufe,  and  on  the 
"weñ,  by  thc  Weft-Riding.  The  contents  of  its  arca  are  1268 
miles,  or  811,520  acres,  It  is  divided  into  6  Wapentakes 
called  Buckrofc,  Dickering,  Harthill,  Holdcmcfs,  Howdeníhirc» 
and  Oufe  and  Derwent.  Thefc  form  211  pariíhes,  211  town- 
íhips,  and  3  extra-parochial  demefnes,  and>  including  the  city 
of  Tork,  centain  26,462  houfes,  and  1391433  inhabitants* 

In  this  Riding  aimoft  every  variety  of  foil  is  found,  Thc 
produce  of  whcat  is  greater  than  the  confumption  ;  thc  manu- 
factures .  are  not  cxtenGvc  ;  and  thc  exports  confíft  of  grain» 
bacon,  buttcr,  horfes,  cattle,  íheep,  hogs,  and  potatocs,  chiefly 
to  London.  Thc  coals  ufed  in  this  Riding  are  ufually  importcd 
from  Ncwcaftlc,  or  fupplied  from  thc  Weft-Riding. 

The  townsarcBcvcrley,  Bridlington,  Cave,  DriiHeld,Headen» 
Howden,  Hull,  Hunmanby,  Horfca^  Kilham,  Patrington, 
Pocklington,  and  Wcighton. 

Bcverley  isa  place  of  great  antiqulty ;  it  (irft  began  to  be 
noticed  as  the  retrcat  ot  John  de  Bcverley,  archbiíhop  of 
York,  in  717,  who  built  a  monaftery,  and  died  in  721.  In 
honour  of  this  prelate^  fevcral  kings,  particularly  Athclftan^ 
who  chofe  him  guardián  faint,  endowed  thc  place  with  many 
privilegcs  and  immunitics,  and  particularly,  that  the  freemen 
íhould  be  exempt  from  all  mannerof  toUs  throughout  England. 
This  fo  incrcafed  its  trade  and  extent,  that  it  was  found 
neccffary  to  draw  a  channel  of  fix  furlongs  from  thc  river  to 
the  town,  for  conveyance  of  forcign  commoditics  by  .barges, 

and 
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and  ótbct  ttúft.  The  féífíorís  for  the  Eáft^Ridíng  of  York  are 
always  held  hete,  añd  ttí  this  town  i$  the  office  for  tne  rc- 
giítctíng  of  all  decds,  wills  and  other  coilveyances  that  aíFeflt 
landd  ¡ft  the  Rlding.  The  prhicipal  manufaélures  are  malt, 
Cat  tóeal,  and  taríned  leather,  and  falt.  The  trade  here  is 
nhich  increafcd  firice  the  aft  of  parliament  in  1727,  in  pur- 
fuancé  of  which,  the  cut  caíled  Bcvcrley  Becfc,  from  the  townr 
to  the  river  Hull|  which  runs  into  the  Humbcr,  was  cleanfed, 
dicepeiied,  and  widenéd,  fo  as  to  be  navigable  for  largc  veíTels. 
The  Corporation  confiíis  of  a  mayor,  reccrdcr,  12  govcrnors,  or 
íuperior,  and  1 3  inferior  BurgcíTes.  The  town  contains  1335 
houfes,  and  600Í  fouts. 

Hull,  or  Kingfton-upon-Húll,  is  fituatcd  on  the  horth  fide 
of  tfeér  f  iver  Humbér,  af  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hull,  from 
which  It  takes  its  ñame.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1296,  by 
Edward  L  after  his  return  from  Scotland ;  he  madc  ¡t  a  frec 
boroughj  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges.  In  the  year 
1440,  it  was  ereded  into  a  county,  including  a  diftri¿i  of 
^  lome  miles  diftance,  aHd  thfe  govemment  vefted  in  a  mayor, 
IherifF,  recorder,  and  12  aldermcn*  Hull  being  in  a  low 
Ctuatlon,  was  formeriy  fubjeél  to  great  inundations»  but  by 
proper  drains  that  complaint  is  remedied.  The  commerce  of 
Huli  has  for  fome  time  bcen  conftantly  increafing.  I'tá  íituation 
is  extremely  advantageous ;  for,  befides  its  communication  with 
the  Yorkíhire  rivers  and  cañáis,  it  has  alfo  accefs  by  means 
of  tjie  Humber  to  the  Trent,  and  all  its  brahches  and  Com- 
munications :  henee  it  has  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
inany  of  the  northerñ  and  midland  counties.  The  foreign 
commerce  is  chiefly  to  the  Baltic ;  but  it  has  alfo  a  regular 
flraffic  with  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  with  America, 
lílore  íhips  are  fent  henee  to  Grfeenland  than  from  any  other 
port,  except  London.  The  coafting  trade  for  coals,  com, 
wool,  and  manufafkured  goods,  is  very  extenfive.  A  dock  has 
been  conftruíled,  in  which  eighty  fliips  may  ride  fafely  and 
ConVeniently.  There  are  two  chutches,  an  exchange,  infirmary, 
and  trinity  houfe,  which  is  a  corporatioii  compofed  of  a  fociety' 
of  merchants,  for  the  relíef  of  aged  and  diítreíTed  feamén,  thcir 
wives  and  yridows.  Hull  was  in  añclent  times  proteged  by  a 
ftrong  wall,  ditches  and  ramparts  ;  it  is  now  defended  by' thrcc 
forts,  which  have  a  governór,  fieutenant-governor,  and  óthcfr 
officers»  and  a  garriíbn.  In  this  town  are  4767  dwellings»  and 
5^9^i6people. 

[  The  city  of  York,  which  is  the  fee  of  an  archbiíhop,  is  placed 
pn  a  point  where  the  bbundaries  of  the  three  Ridingá  nSíéét» 
at  the  diftance  of  twó'  hundréd  miles  from  Lon<ro¿i*  Thi 
origin  of  this  city  is  tíot  ircíl  known ;  it  was^  fao^ctéty  the 

fiosion 
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ftátíonof  the  fixth  legión^  tallied  Viftrix,  whlch  Adrián  brought 
out  of  Germany,  and  a  Román  colony.  The  empetor  Con- 
ftantíu3  Chlorus  is  faid  to  hdvc  died  here,  and  his  fon  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great,  being  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  fathér's 
death>  to  have  been  proclaimed  Eínperot.  Being  from  its 
íituation  expofed  to  the  firft  aflaults  of  the  northem  barbaríans» 
York  was  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Dones ;  and  thcfc  invaders 
having,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  put  a  Norman 
garfifon  to  the  fword,  that  ferocious  tyrant  Mrreaked  vengeancc 
o!i  the  city,  which  he  bumed,  murdering  the  inhabitants^  and 
dcfolatíng  the  circumjacent  country.  Peacc  fucceeding  thefe 
turbulent  times,  York  recovercd  itfelf,  though  often  devoted 
to  deftruñÍQn  by  the  Scots  and  the  feditious.  In  the  reign  of 
Stcphen,  it  fuíFered  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  confumed  the 
cathedral,  St.  Mary's  abbey,  and  other  religious  houfes,  to*» 
gether,  as  ia  generally  thought,  with  a  well  furniíhed  library, 
fguncjed  by  archbiíhop  Egelred.  Tlie  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral,  which  ílillremains,  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I. '  It  extends  in  length  525  feet,  in  breadth  lio  feet, 
and  in  height  99  feet.  The  length  of  the  crofs  ifle«  is  222 
feet;  the  na\e,  the  l^rgefl:  of  any,  except  thát  of  St.  Peter's  . 
church  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wider,  and  eleven 
feet  higher,  than  that  of  St.  Paurs  cathedral  in  London»  At 
the  weft  end  are  two  towers,  conneñed  and  fupported  by  an 
arch,  which  forma  the  weft  entrance,  and  is  reckoned  the  latgeft 
Gothic  arch  in  Europe.  In  the  fouth  tower,  on  the  weft  fide, 
is  a  deép  peal  of  twelve  bells,  the  tenor  weighing  fifty-ninc 
hundréd  weight.  At  the  fouth  end  of  the  church  is  a  circular 
window^  called  fron>  the  colour  of  the  ftained  glafs,  the  Mari- 
gold  wiudow;  and  at  the  nprth  end  is  á  very  large  painted 
window,  faid  to  have  been  erefted  at  the  expence  of  five 
maidcn  fiilers.  The  other  windows  are  exquifitely  painted 
witji  fcripture  hiftories.  The  front  of  the  choir  is  a^ipmed 
with  ftatucs  of  nll  the  kings  of  England,  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  yi. ;  and  here  are  th¡rty»two  ftalls,  of 
fine  marbie  with  pií  1  irs,  each  confifting  of  one  ptece  of  alabaf- 
tcr.  This  cathedral  has  a  neat  chapter  houfe,  of  an  o¿lagon 
form,  fixty-threc  feet  in  diameter,  without  ány  pillar  to  fupport 
the  roof,  which  retts  on  one  pin  placed  in  the  centre.  The 
^indows  are  finely  painted  arid  finiíhed,  with  an  arch  at  the 
cop ;  and  within  is  the  followirig  monkifti  verfe,  in  gilt  Icttcrs  : 

Ut  mía  ñas  ÜDrum,  fie  eft  dontHs  jfta  domorom.. 

Of  the  paníli  churches,  threc  only  are  rcmarkable.  AHhal- 

iow's,  a  Gothic  ftruciure,  has  the  moft  magniñcent  ñeeple  in 
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Engiand  ;  St.  Mary V  has  a  fteeplc  ín  thc  form  of  a  pyraniiá  > 
and  St.  Margaret's  church  has  a  fteeplc  like  St.  Mary's,  with  tf 
magniñcent  porch,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  crucifixión  cut  ia 
ftone. 

Thc  walls  of  thís  ancient  city  are  all  cntire^  being  repaired 
cvery  year  if  there  is  occafion.  Thc  city  is  divided  into  fotfr 
wards,  Micklegatc,  Botham,  Monk,  and  Walingate,  and  has 
four  principal  gates,  and  fix  pofterns.  The  lattcr  of  diefe  gate» 
is  fuppofcd  to  derive  its  ñame  by  corruption  from  Watling- 
ftreet.  In  the  reign  of  Hcnry  V.,  York  had  forty-four  parifl» 
churches,  befídes  feventeen  chapéis,  fixteen  hofpitals,  and  ninc 
rcligious  houfes.  At  the  reformation  thefc  were  rcduced  to 
irttle  more  than  half  thc  nuniber  of  parifii  churches,  eightecn  of 
them  being  united  to  the  rcft,  thrce  hofpitals>  and  one  or  two 
chapelsi  CliíFord's  Tower,  a  round  fliell,  is  beautifully  fitu- 
atcd  on  an  artificial  mount,  commanding  an  extenfive  view 
ovcr  the  river.  It  is  faid  to  be  as  oíd  as  the  Conqueft,  and  may 
havc  becn  raifed  by  thc  Conqueror,  or,  as  its  mount  cxadly 
coírefponds  with  the  oíd  baiik  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  it 
may  have  been  a  Román  work.  It  was  ufed  as  ^  garrifon  in 
the  civil  war,and  till  the  year  1683,  when  the  magazinc  blow- 
ing  up,  rcduced  it  to  its  prefent  form.  The  bridge  ovcr  tlic 
Oufe  coníiíts  of  five  arches,  the  middlemoft  eighty-onc  féct,  or 
twenty-feven  yards  wide,  and  feventeen  high.  It  was  buih 
about  the  year  1566,  after  the  oíd  one  had  been  brokcn  down 
by  a  fudden  thaw. 

William  the  Conqueror  is  faid  to^  havc  built  the  caftlc  which 
was  repaired  in  1701,  and  is  now  the  placQ  where  the  aílizes 
are  held  ;  part  of  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  prífon.  It  has  ahand- 
fome  cbapel,  with  a  good  ftipend  for  a  preacher,  and  a  gift  of  a 
large  loaf  of  fine  bread  to  evcry  debtor  that  attends  thc  fervicc-j 
the  walls  are  all  kept  clean  ;-the  very  felona  are  allowed  beds  ; 
and  Jiere  is  an  infirmary  feparated  from  thc  common  prifon^ 
where  the  fick  are  properly  attended. 

Thc  city  of  York  is  a  county  of  ítfislf,  incorporatcd  by  ' 
Richard  II.,  with  a  jurifdiíiion  ovcr  thirty-fix  villages  and 
hamlets,  in  thc  neigbourhood  called  the  liberty  of  Anftry» 
It  is  govemed  by  a  krd  mayor,  la  aldermen  in  the  commiflion 
of  the  pea€C>  two  (heníFs,  24  prime  common-council  men^ 
8  chambcrlains,  72  common-council  mcn,  a  recosder,  a  town-^ 
clerk,  a  fword  bearer,  and  a  common  ferjcaat.  The  city  is 
divided  into  four  wards :  and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
have  the  confervancy  of  the  rivers  Oufe,  Humber,  Wharfe, 
Dei:went,  Are,  and  Don,  with  certain  limits ;  and  thc  re- 
prefentatives  of  this  city  in  parliament  have  a  right  to  fit  on  th» 
privy  cottnfellors'  bench,  next  ta*thc  citizcns  of  Londonj  » 
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prÍTtlege  which  thc  TcpTtfentSktirc$  of  bodi  chics  claim  on  the 
fipft  day  of  thc  mecting  of  cvery  new  parliament.  The 
Guildhall  was  built  in  the  ycar  1446  ;  thc  lord  mayor's  houfe  in 
the  ycar  1726;  and  an  clegant  aíTcmWy  room  in  the  ycar 
1736,  from  a  deíign  <rf  the  earl  of  Burlington-  Manufaílurcs 
have  not  fuccceded  in  York.  The  diftriíl  fituated  to  the  fouth 
and  fotith-'weft  of  thc  city>  is  callcd  thc  Ainftic.  Thc  houfe» 
m  the  city,  and  Ainftie,  anhd  a  diftrid,  callcd  the  Liberty  of  Su 
Pctcr,  are  5196,  and  thc  inhabitants  30,032. 

Torkíhirc  returns  to  parliament  30  members,  being  2  for 
thc  íhire,  and  2  for  cach  of  thc  following  places,  York,  Hull> 
Knarcfbórough,  Scaii)orough,  Rippon,  Richmond,  Heydon, 
Borough-bridge»  Maltón,  Thirík>  ,A)dborough>  BcTcrly,  North» 
aUerton^androntcfraét.  > 


Thc  fubjoincd  comparativc  vlcw  of  the  number  of  houfea, 
in  cach  county  of  England  and  Walcs,  as  thcy  appeared  in 
the  Hearth-books  of  íady-day  1690;  as  thcy  wcrc  made  np 
at  the  Tax-Officc,  in  1708,  1750,  1781;  and  as  thcy  appear 
from  the  cnumeration  of  1801,  is  takcn  from  «  An  Eftimatc 
of  the  comparativc  Strength  of  Grcat  Britain,  &c/*  by  .Gcoige 
Chalmerá  Éfq.  It  afibrdU  mcans  of  judging  of  the  progrefii 
of  population,  in  thc  countics  already  dcücribcd. 


No.  of 

No.  ül 

Na.of     ^V5 

Houfet 

Houf«s 

No.  of   Houfei 

chaiiged 

charged 

enumeratcd. 

CoOlITIlt. 

Hottfes, 

charged, 
1708. 

and 

and 

i8oi. 

1690. 

chargc- 
ahle, 
1750. 

charge- 
ablc. 
1781. 

Inhabiteá. 

Uninfaa* 
núted. 

Bcdíotdíhire 

12,170 

5»479 

6,»02 

5»36o 
8.277 

11,888 

i»S 

Berks 

16,996 

7,558 

9.762 

*o,573 

62» 

Buckf 

18,688 

8,604 

10.687 

8,670 

ao.443 

543 

Cambridge 

18.629 

^220 

9.334 

9,o8S 

16.139 

3'» 

Chtñtr 

«5,59^ 

11.656 

16,006 

i7,aoa 

34.482 

t.139 

Cornwall 

26,613 

9,052 

14,520 

'5,*74 

3»»906 

1,47* 
87» 

Cumb«r!¿nd 

«5.*79 

a,  509 

ix,9t4 

'3»4i9 

ai,573 
31,812 

Derby 

»4.944 

8.260 

13,9»» 

ItZ 

1,369 

Devua 

56.202 

16,686 

30,049 

57.955 

3,J35 

Dorfet 

«7,859 

4.133 

11,711 

11,132 

a  1,437 

825 

Durham 

53.345 

6,298 

10,475 

12,418 

27.195 

1,171 

York 

121,052 

44*779 

70,816 

76,224 

168.439 

6.418 

Bücx 

40.545 

16,250 

13,185 

»9.057 

18,389 

38,371 

1,027 

Glouceftcr 

34.476 

16,151 

14,950 
8,092 

4<5,457 

t.7T5 

fiereford 

í?'^ 

6,913 

8,771 

17.003 

941 

Ucrttoid 

7»447 

9.»5i 

8,628 

17,681 

49X 

Uuiuinfdon 

8,713 

L  3>994 

4»363 

3,847 

6,936 
Co 

«36 

tfMTIll. 
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Neof 

Ko.of 

Nu,  of 

Hoofes 

HouTes 

NcofHoufc» 

Ko^of 

cbarged 

cbarged 

enumerated. 

CoüHTits. 

:í»rged, 
i7o3. 

and 

cbaigc- 

dble. 

and 

charge- 

able. 

1801. 

^'^^'^■^^Zl 

1750. 

1781. 

Kent 

46,674   ií.37» 

30,020 
33,í73 

30,975 

51.556 

1,413 

Lancaflirre 

46.96. 

"•588 

30,956 

114,270 

3,394 

Leicefler 

20^8 

8,584 

",957 

12.545 

25,992 

742 

Lincoln 

45.019 

17,571 

*4.999 

24,591 

41,395 

1,094 

London,  kc. 

rii,2i5 

47,031 

71,977 

74,704 

112,912 

5,171 

Korfolk 

56,579 

12,097 

20,697 

20,056 

47,617 

1,523 

Kortharap«>n 

»6,9a4 

9,2i8 

",464 

10,350 

26,665 

736 

"tr-j'EFf 

6,787 

10,453 

12,431 

26.518 

1,534 

Nottingbam 

17.818 

7.755 

11,001 

10,872 

25.611 

•  542 

Oxford 

19,627 

8,502 

10,362 

8,698 

20,59? 

594 

Rutland 

3,661 

1,498 

1,873 

t,445 

3.274 

87 

Salop 

»7,47i 

ÍI.45* 

13,33» 

12,895 

31,181 

929 

Somei-fet 

4v5,900 

19.043 

27,822 

26,407 
I  «1,828 

48,040 

2,136 

Soutbampton,  &c. 

2S,5S7 

'4,331 

18,045 

38,284 

906 

StaíFurd 

»6,i78 

10,8 1  2 

15,917 

16.483 

45.521 

2,003 

Suffolk 

47,537 

15,301 

18,834 

19.589 

32,253 

552 

Surrey,  &c* 

40,61c 

14,071 

»o,o37 

i9»38i 

4^,072 

1,514 

Sufle» 

*3#45» 

9»4i9 

11,170 

10,574 

25.060 

7iít 

Wanrick 

22,400 

9,461 

12,759 

13,276 

41,069 

2,946 

Weilraerehmd 

,    6,691 

1.904 

4.937 

6,144 

7,897 

315 

Wiltt 

27.4í8 

11,373 

í4t3o3 

12,856 

28,059 

1,170 

Woneft«r 

24,440 

9.178 

9.967 

8,791 

26,711 

1,109 

Anglefea  / 

n     - 

1,040 

1,334 

2,264 

6,679 

127 

Bréeos    . 

í 

3f370 

3»»34 

3,407 

6,315 

479 

Cardigan 

2.0A2 

*,54» 

2.444 

8,819 

221 

Carmartben 

S" 

3.985 

5.020 

5,126 

13,449 

371 

Camarvon 

^ 

Í.583 

2,366 

2,675 

8,348 

129 

Denbigh 

S. 

4.753 

6,091 

5.678 

12,621 

427 

f  lint                       S  ?  ^ 

«,653 

3.520 

2,990 

7,585 

194 

Glamorgan 

|. 

5,02c 

6,290 

5,146 

14,225 

537 

Merkiaeth 

1.900 

2,664 

2,972 

5.787 

193 

Monmouib  ^ 

3,289 

4,980 

4*454 

8.948 

417 

Montgomery 

2 

4.047 

4,890 

5,42» 

8.725 

22? 

PemUoke 

2,764 

»,8o? 

3.224 

11,869 

39S 

Radnor 

-    - 

7,9»' 

2.092 

2.425 

2,076 

3.675 

212 

í#ii9»»í5 

508,516 

729,048 

72r,35J 

li,574.90» 

57,524 
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A  TABLE9  (hewmg  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales»  ac- 
cordbig  to  the  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  180I9  and 
iZ'í I ;.  the  Statemenrs  in  preceding  Pages  haring  been  taken 
fróm  the  earlier  of  the  two  Returns.  ' 


1801. 


Houfes.     Inhabitants. 


Anglefea 

JBeSbrdíhire 

Bcrkfhire 

Brecknockíhire 

Bnckinghamfliire 

Caemiartbenfliire 

Caernarvoníhire 

Cambndgeíhire 

Cardiganíhire 

Cheíhire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Denbighíhire 

Derbyíhire 

Deyonfliire 

Dorfetíhire 

Durham 

Efiex 

Flintíhíre 

Glamorj^aníhire    • 

Gloucefteríhire     - 

Hampíhire 

Herefordíhire '    - 

Hertfordíhire      - 

Huntkigdoníhire 

Eent 

Lancaíhire 

Leiceíleríhire 

Lincolníhire 

Merionethíhire      - 

Middlefex 

Monmouthíhire     - 

Montgomery  íhire 

Norfolk 

Northamptouíhire 

Northumberland 

Nottioghamíhire 

Cany  over» 
VoL-L 


6,804 

".073 
2U19S 

^»794 
20»986 

lSfi20 

8433 
16,451 

9,040 

35»<52i 
34*378 
*2»445 
13,048 

33»'9" 
61,19® 
22,262 
28,366 
39*398 
7*779 
14*7^2 
48.«72 
39*257 

í  7*943 

18,172 

6,976 

52,998 

117,664 

26,734 

41,489 

5,980 

118,083 

9*3^5 

8,948 

49,140 

27*40' 
28,052 

26,153 


33,806 

63*393 
109,215 

3**633 
107,444 

67,317 

41*521 
89,346 
42*956 

i9»»75i 

188,269 

117,230 

60,352 

161,142 

343*001 
115*319 
160,361 
226,437 
39,622 

71*525 
250,809 
219,656 

89,19» 

97*577 

37*568 

307,624 

672,731 

130,081 

208,557 

29,506 

818,129 

45*582 

47*978 

273,371 

131*757 

i57*»oí 
140,350 


1811. 


Hottíes.      lulubitaiits. 


7*29* 
13*505 
22,677 

7*909 
22,386 

15*189 

9*523 

17,489 

9*794 
42,426 

39*371 
24*552 
13*359 
36,854 
64*793 
24,051 
29,923 

43*841 
8,971 

17*758 
54,040 

44.240 
191296 

20,781 

7*719 

63*734 

14^,552 

30,649 

47*467 
6,137 

"34*939 
12,127 

9*523 

52>8o7 
28,857 
29,38 

32|2 


37*045 

70,213 

118,277 

37*735 
117,650 

77*217 

49*336 

101,109 

50,260 

227,031 

216,667 

133*744 
64,240 
185487 
383,308 
124,693 
,177,625 

252*475 
46,518 
85*067 

285»5í4 
245,080 

94*073 

111,654 

42,208 

373*095 
828,309 
150,419 
237,891 

30,924 

953,276 

62,127 

51*931 
291,999 

141*353 
172,161 

162,900 


1,070,563  l5,9^o>2o8  1,214,202  1 6,790,609 
[Kz] 
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1801. 

•i8ii* 

Houfes.       InhabitantK. 

Houfes.    . 

Inhabitana 

Brought  over 

1,070,563  5,910,208 

1,214,202 

6,790,609 

Oxfordíhire 

21,193      109,620 

23,201 

119,111 

Pembrokeíhire     -     - 

12,267        56,280 

12,874 

60,615 

Radnoríhire         -     - 

sfi^i     19*05© 

4,165 

20,900' 

Rutlandíhirc         -    - 

3,361         16,356 

34P2 

16,380 

Shropíhire 

32,111       167,639 

36.635 

194,268 

Somerfetfhire       -     - 

50,176      271,750 

54»i34 

303,180 

Staffordíhire 

50,193      239,153 

56,617 

295»i53 

Suffolk 

32,805      210,431 

37»85i 

234,211 

Surry 

46,586      269,043 

57.1  H 

323»S5i 

Suffex 

^5*993     í59'3" 

30,680 

190,083 

Warwickíhirc       -    - 

43,783     208,190 

45,849 

228,735 

Weílmoreland     -     - 

8,217      41,617 

9,019 

45>92* 

Wiltíhire 

30,589!   185,107 

38>2Bi 

193,828 

Worcefterfliire   -      - 

26,820     139,333 

319010 

160456 

YorkOiire        -       ,  - 
Total 

174,8.55     858,892 

i93»4^ 

>  973»ií3 

^•633»399¡B>872,98o  1,848,524 

10,150,615 

If  théfe  retums  were  in  all  particulars  correct,  it  would 
(heW}  in  ten  years,  an  increafe  of  215,125  houfes,  and  1,777,635 
people :  but  fome  allowance  muil  be  made  in  the  firft  returns» 
for  inexjertnefs  in  the  pariíh  officers  who  were  direfted  to 
make  them,  and  for  the  unwillíngnefs  felt  by  fome  p^rfons  at 
that  time  to  difclofe  the  exzGt  ftate  of  cheir  families,  from  a 
fear  that  the  information  was  fought  for,  as  the  baíis  of  fome 
meafure  of  taxation  pr  of  military  requiñtion.  The  evident 
futility  of  fuch  apprehenfions,  and  the  better  underftanding  of 
the  returning  oiEcers,  will,  in  courfe,  have  helped  to  fweil  the 
latter  rétum ;  but  ftill  the  adrance  in  population  wbich  muft 
really  liave  taken  place  is  prodigious* 


OF 


OF   TIÍE 

BRITISH     CONSTITÜTION 

IN  GENERAL, 

AND  THE 

COUNTRIES  sTOjECT  ro  the  LAWS  df  ENGLAND. 


'l^HE  naturc  of  our  conftituíioii  is  that  of  a  limited  monarchy» 
■^    ¡n  which  the  íegiflative  power  is  vefted  in  the  king,  lords» 
and  Gommons}    but  the  kiog  is  ijotruíled  wlth  the  ex6cutive 
part. 

Thls  power  being  thys  lodged  ín  a  fingle  perfon,  the  ^aw$ 
Jiave  all  the  advantages  of  ftrengtli  ?nd  difpaích,  that  are  to  be 
£ound  in  the  moíl  abfolute  monarchy :  and  as  the  legiflature  of 
the  kipgdom  is  intrufted  io,threc  diílin¿i  powers,  entirely  inde- 
pendent  of  each  other ;  firft,  the  king  j  fecondiy,  the  lorcls  fpiri- 
tual  and  temporal,  which  is  an  atíílocratlcal  aíiembly  of  perfons 
feieélred  for  thcir  piety,  their  birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour^ 
or  their  property ;  and,  thirdly,  the  hdufe  of  Commons,  frecly 
chofen  by  tlie  people  from  among  thcmfelycs,  which  malees  it  z 
kind  pf  dempcracy;  as  this  aggregate  body,  afluated  by  dif* 
ferent  fprings,  and  attentive  to  diíFerent  intcrefts,  compofes  the 
B^itiib  parliament,  ^nd  has  the  fupren^  difpoíai  of  eyery  thing, 
tbere  can  no  inconvcnience  be  attemptcd  by  cithcr  of  the  three 
branches,  but  will  be  witbftood  by  one  of  the  other  two  ;  each 
branch  being  armed. with  a  pegatíve  power  fuffijcient  to  repel  in?- 
expedieht  or  dangeróus  inpovations. 

On  this  frame  of  conftitution,  the  author,  from  whom  the 
|)receding  paragragh  is  derived,  adds  thefollowing  juít  remarks. 
<<  H^re  then  is  lodged  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britiíh  conftitur  "^ 
tion  i  and  lodged  as  bericficially  as  is  ppffible  for  focicty»  For 
in  no  other  íhape  could  we  be  fo  certain  of  finding  the  three 
jrreat  qualities  of  govemment  (o  well  and  fp  h^ppily  united* 
If  the  fupreme  power  were  lodged  in  any  one  pf  the  three 
|>rímcbe^  ¿sparately,  we  mufl;  be  expofed  to  the  inconveniencies 
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of  eithcr  abfdlute  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  Hemocracy ;  and  fo 
want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingrcdients  of  good  polity, 
eithcr  vihue,  wifdom,  or  powcn  If  it  were  lodged  in  any  two 
of  the  branches ;  for  inftance,*  in  the  king  and  houfe  of  lords, 
our  laws  migbt  be  providently  madc,  and  well  ,executed^  but 
they  might  not  aliíra¿ys  have  trie  good  of  the*  pfeo^le  in  vicíir :  if 
lodged  in  the  king  and  commons,  we  íbonld  want  that  circum- 
fpe£l:ion  and  mediatory  caut¡OD>  Wbich  the  wifdom  of  the  ^ers 
18  to  aíFord  :  if  the  fupreme  right  of  legiflature  were  lodged  in 
the  two  houfes  oníy,  and  the  king  had  no  negative  upon  their 
proceedings,  they  might  be  tempted  to  incroach  upon  the  royal 
prerogative,  px,  perhaps  to  aboHíh  the  kingly  office,  and  thereby 
Weaken  (if  not  totally  deftroy)  the  ftrength  of  the  ejfecutfve 
power.  But  the  conftitutional  government  of  this  iflánd  is  fo 
admlrably  tempered  and  compounded,  that  nothing  can  en- 
danger  or  hurt  it,  but  deftroying  the  equilibrium  of  power  bc- 
tween  one  branch  oT  the  legiflature  and  the  reft.  For  if  ever  it 
íbould  happen  that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three 
íhould  be  loft,  or  that  it  íhóufd  become  fubfervien^  to  the  viewsof 
either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  foon  be  an  end  of  our  con* 
ftitution.  The  legiflature  would  be  changcd  from  that,  which 
Jupón  the  fuppofition  of  an  original  contraéi,  either  anua!  or 
implicd)  is  prefumed  to  have  bcen  originally  fet  up  by  the 
general  confent  and  fundamental  aft  of  the  fociety :  and  fuch 
a  change,  however  eflfeñed,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  (whó 
perhaps  carries  his  thcory  too  far,)  at  once  an  cntire  diilblution 
of  the  bands  of  government  j  arid  the  people  are  thereby?  re-r 
tfuced  to  a  "ftate  of  anarchy,  with  liberty  toconft'itutc  to  them* 
felves  a  new  legiflative  power/' 

The  blcffings  of  this  conftitutíon  were  originally  extended  to 
á  fmall  portion  of  thofe  terrifories  which  fotm  the  dominions 
l)f  the  crown  of  Engl^rid,  or,  in  a  more  comprehenfire  term,  the 
Britlíli  empire.  By  the  common  law,  the  municipal  regula^ 
tions  of  England  had-no  Jarifdiftion  in  Wales,  Scótland,  or 
Ireland ;  but  each  of  thefe  countries,  at  feparáte  pcriodsj  and 
>ívith  local  peculiarities,  has  become  fu'bjeft  to  the  laws  üná 
tuítoms'of  this  realm,  bdUnd  in  gehcfa!  by  its  ftat'utes,  thoú^h 
retaining  fome  feparáte  rights,  and  prcícrvíng  fome  íinomalotili 
authórities.'  ^  ' 

'  Wales,  thé  retréát  of  the  Chriftian  Britoné  from  the  Saxon 
fiágans,  their  mvaders,  was  firft  reduccd  by  conqueft  to  the 
crówn  aiid  law  of  England,'  and  its  independence  annihilated 
by  Edward  I.  who,  in  1282,  aboliíhed  the  linc  of  their  ancient 
jprinces,  aníd  made  his  eldeft  fon  titulaí  prince'  of  the  country^ 
"By  ftatute*he  arinexed  liis  dbn^juefl:  infeparably  to  his  crown, 
.^nd  bnnight  their  lawti  nearcr  to  the  Epgliíh  ftamdardji  though 
'  ^s  many 
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iiiao^F  of  thcir  cuftoms  wcre  ftiU  left  ín  forcé ;  tut  in  the  aytb 
and  34th  and  35*  ycars  of  Hen.  VIII.  furthcr  2¿k»  of  pariia- 
ment  ábrogated  every  material  diiUn£l;ion  between  Wales.and 
the  Englilh  dominions  of  the  crown. 

.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  by  the 
acceflion  of  James,  the  Sixth  of  Scothnd,  the  Firft  of  Greaf 
Britain,  to  tlie  throne  in.1603,  but  the  kingdoms  wcre  not 
united  till  the  year  1706.  The  unión  then  eíFefted  wiü  be 
{iirther  difcuíTed  when  Scotland  peculiarly  engages  attentioa^ 
but  as'  the  ftatute  has  provided  that  the  ^jínunicipal  laws  of-thal} 
yart  of  the  ¡fland  íhall  ílill  be  obferved  there,  unlefs  altered  by 
yarliament;  and  as  parliament  has  not  yet  thought  proper^ 
i:xcept  in  a  few  inílances,  to  change  them,  they  ftili  (witb  re- 
gard  to  the  particulars  unaltered)  continué  in  fuli  forcé,.  an4 
the  municipal  or  common  laws  in  England  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  of  no  forcé  or.  validity  in  Scotland.  A£ls  of  the 
Britifh  parliament  extend  to  Scotland ;  but  where  they  would 
not  be  applicable,  or  tlie  extenfion  isnot  intendedy  a  declar^tory 
provifo  is  added. 

Ireland  was,.from  the  reign  of  Hen,  II.  till  "very  lately,  9 
kingdom  diítinft  from,  though  fubordinate  to,  that  of  Great 
JIrItaiaf  but  the  laws  of  England  generally  prevailed  there, 
after  the  aboHtion  of  an.ancient  unwritten  fyftem  called  the. 
Brehon  law.  In  this  the  diíFerence  between  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land was  deexned  remarkable,  that  Ireland,  though  not  united^ 
and  having  a  parliament  of  her  own,  received  the  Englifli  laws^ 
whjile  Scotlatid,  though  without  a  parliament,  and  united  to  the 
kingdom  of .  England,  retained  feparate,  and,  ia  fome  refpe¿ist 
cflentially  different  forms  of  juiífprudence.  In  i8oi,howeyert 
all  diftindions  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  Xpr^ 
minated  by  an  a£l:  of  parliament  pafled  in  the  preceding  year, 
declaring  that  thofe  two  kingdoms  íhall  be  for  ever  united  ia 
one  by  die  ñame  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britaiir  and 
Ireland,  and  reprefented  in  one  and  the  faníb  parliament.  ^ 

With  refpeíl  to  minpr  dominions  of,thc  crown,  fuch  a8  Bei> 
wick  upon  Tweed,  the  ifles  of  Wight  aiid  Portland,  and  fónic 
Others  which  are  generally  confidered  as  parts  of^£pgliflico|in- 
ties,  their  fubjeftion  to  the  general^  l^w.  of  the  land  has  beea 
xnentioned  in  its  proper  place,  or  the  degree  in  which  eithof 
may  ftand  excepted  will  be  fpeciñed,  if  material,,  in  treatíng.of 
fome  local  jurifdi£lÍQas»  The  iiles  of  Man,  Jerfey,  Gueriüey^ 
Gibraltar,  and  fome  other  Etxropean  poi&ffians  acquired-  by 
agreement  or  conqueít,  will  be  feparately  confidered,  as  wiU 
{>thet  m,ore  ampie  and  produftive  territorios  m  the  remaining 
quarters  of  the  glcbe.  Suffice  it  here  generally  to  fay,  that  all 
{he  iBbabitants  of  thefe  places  owe  ^Uegi^ince  (o  the  crown  of 
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Grcat  Brltain,  and  are  fubjcft  to  thc  opcrations  óf  laws  firamed 
by  the  grand  council  of  the  realm,  although  local  neceffitie^,  or 
thc  rights  of  colonifts  eftablilhing  themfelves  by  Qhartcr,  may 
vary  thé'forms  of  adminiftration. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  this  enumcratíon  of  place$  fub^i 
jcfl  to  the  law  of  England,  that  it  cxtcnds  alfo  pver  a  portion 
óf  the  fea.  The  main,  of  hígh  feas,  are  part  of  the  realm  of 
England,  for  thereon  our  courts  of  admiralty  havc  jurifdiélion  \ 
büt  they  are  not  fubje£l  to  the  common  law.  This  main 
fea  bcgins  at  thc  low-water-mark.  But  between  the  high  añd 
low-water-marks,  where  the  fea  ebbs  and  flovvs,  the  common 
law  and  thp  admiralty  have  an  altérnate  jurifdiftion  5  one  upon' 
the  water,,  whcn  it  is  fuü  fea  ^  the  o^her  upón  the  líind^  whci^ 
it  is  at  an  ebb. 

The  King. 

As  firft  component  part  of  the  government  already  defcribed, 
the  king  claims  notice,.  and  under  this  head  will  be  difplayed 
his  title,  rights  and  prerogatives,  duties,  revenues,  and  royaj 
femily. 

TiTLE.     The  crówn  of  England  is,  by  common  láw  and 

conftitutional  cuftom,  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar 

'  to  itfelf  :/but  the  right  oí  inheritance  may,  from  time  to  time, 

be  changed  pr  limited  by  aft  of  parliamcnt  j  under  which  limi- 

tations  the  crown  ftill  continúes  hereditary. 

The  propofition  that  the  crown  is  hereditary,  by  no  means 

hicludeá  that  of  a  jure  divino  titlc  tp  the  throne,  ñor  have  thcy 

tny  ncceíTary  connexion.     The  founders  of  the  Englifli  monat* 

chy  cñabliuied  originally  a  fucceffion  by  inheritance,  which 

'having  been  acquiefced  in  by  general  confent,  ripened  by  de- 

S'ces  into  common  law,  and  forms  the  yery  fame  title  thát  in^ 
YÍduals  haré  to  their  eftates.  Lands  are  not  naturally  defu 
eendible  any  more  than  throncs :  but  the  law  has  thought  pro- 
per,  for  the  bcnefit  and  peace  pf  the  public,  to  eftabliíli  heredi- 
iaiy  fucceffion  m  the  one  as  well  as  the  othcr. 

ríor  doea  thc  dpñriñc  of  hereditary  right  imply  an  in- 
Ücfeafibíc  right*  to  the  throne.  It  is  unqueftionably  in  the 
breall  of  the'fupreme  legiflative  authotity  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliamcnt,  tó  defeat  this  heredi- 
tary right ;  and,  by  particular  entails,  limitations,  and  proyi- 
Bons,  to  excludé  the  immediatc  heir,  and  ínveft  the  inheritance 
in  anothcr.  TTiis  is  ftriéUy  confpnant  to  our  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  •,  ks  may  be  gathered  from  thc  cxpreffion  fo  frequéntly 
tifed  in  the  ftfetute  book,  of  "  the  king's  majefty,  hi^  heirs,  and 
íucceffors." '  In  which  wc  may  obferve,  that  as  the  ^orJ 
.  .  ^  «heirs^^ 
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«^íiclrs*'  neceflarily  impKeg  m  infieritance  or  hereHhrj  fígfit, 
generally  fubfifting  in  the  royal  perfon ;  fo  the  word  **  fue* 
tfdIbT9/'  diftinSIy  taken,  have  been  conftrued  to  imply  that 
this  inherttance  may  fometimes  be  broken  through;  or,  that 
there-  may,  in  a  cafe  of  extreme  neceiCty,  be  a  fucceflbr,  wtth* 
out  being  the  heir  of  the  king.  But  howcver  the  croivrt  may 
be  iimited  or  transferred,  it  ftill  retatns  its  defcendible  quality, 
and  becomes  abfolutely  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it,  unlefs 
by  the  rules  of  limitación  tt  is  otherwiie  ordered  and  deter* 
mined. 

On  the  death  or  demife  of  the  king,  híg  heír.is  that  momcnt 
invefted  with  the  ktngly  office  and  regal  power,  and  commencet 
hts  reign  from  the  momént  of  his  ancellor's  death  ^  whencc  it 
18  heid  as  a  maxim,  that  the  king  never  dies.  The  particular 
mode  of  inheritance,  in  genera),  correfponds  with  the  feódal 
path  of  defcents  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  in  the  fuer 
eeífion  to  landed  eftates)  but  with  fome  material  exceptions, 
For  although  the  crown  defcends  lineally,  and^  as  in  common 
defcents,  and  the  preferenceof  males  to  female8,and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males  are  ftríAly  adhered  to,  yet  the 
ordinary  rulé,  that  pofieflion  by  the  brother  (hall  make  the 
fiíierlof  wholé  blood  to  be  heir,  does  not  hold  in  the  defcent  of 
the  crown  or  its  poflciBpns  :  neitlier  is  half  bioód  any  impedí* 
ment  in  fuch  cafe  \  for  the  brother  of  the  half  blood  (hall  ht 
preferred  to  the  fifter,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  crown,  as  the 
moft  capable  by  the  advantages  and  prerogative  of  his  fex^ 
And  among  the  females  the  crown  defcends  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture to  the  eldeit  daughter  only  and  her  iflue,  and  not,  as 
in  common  inheritancei^,  to  ali  the  daughters  at  once^  the 
evident  neceffity  of  a  fole  fucceffion  to  the  throne  having  oc- 
«afioned  the  royal  law  of  deícents  to  depart  from  the  common 
kw  in  this  refpedl ;  and  therefore  queen  Mary,  on  the  death 
eí  bbf  brother,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  alone,  and  nOt  in  part« 
nerftiip  with  her  íifter  EIrzabeth. 

»  Tht  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  eftabliíhment  of  monarchy 
tothe  prefent  times,  demonilrates,  amid  all  the  variety  of  events, 
this  £a¿i,  that  the  crown  is  hereditary,  but  Iimited,  and  not  in- 
defeaüble.  It  is  true,  the  fucceífion,  through  fraud  or  forcé,  ór 
fometimes  through  neceíTity,  when  in  hoilile  times  the  crown 
defcended  on  a  minor  or  the  like,  has  been  -frcquently  fufpcnd- 
ed;  but  has  generally  returned  back  into  the  oíd  hereditary 
channd,  tliough  fometims.::  a  coníiderable  period  has  in« 
tcrvened.»  And  even  in  thofe  inftances  whcre  the  fuccelEon 
has  been  violated,  the  crown  has  ever  been  iooked  upon  as 
hereditary  in  the  wearer;  of  which  the  ufurpers  themfeWes 
iirere  fo  feníible»  tliat  tbey,  (pr  tl^e  moft  part,  endeavoured  to 
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fabmale  fcftie  fteWe  fliew  oí'  z  tille  bf  deftétó,  m  ofdcr  t<f 
amufe  the  pcople,  whüe  they  gaincd  poflcffion  of  thc  kingdom* 
Acmí  wben  pofTeí&on  wats  once  acquired,  they  confidered  it  a» 
^le  purchafe  or  Acquifitíon  f4  a  new  eftate  cí  inheritance,  and 
tranfcnitted»  or  endeavourcd  to  tmnfmt  it  to.  ihcir  own  poftc- 
yity  l>y  a  kkid  of  heredi'tary  right  of  ufurpation. 

To  elucldaíe  thls  importa^^it  point,  it^jiíriU  be  propet  to  com* 
ftds.  ,tbe  hiftorical  dediiéliows  of  a  karncd'  author,  ¿who  has. 
vriften  .withgreat  clmxnek  on  thc  fubjejfl,  and  whofc  autho^ 
rity  ís  undifputed . 

^  Aboiit  tlíe  year  800,  Egbért  found  hirtícif  ín  jjoffeffion  of 
tíie  throrie  óf  the  Weñ  Saxóns,  by  a  fong  and  undlfturbed 
ílefcent  from  his  anceftors  of  above  300  ycais.  The  other 
kmgdoma  of  the  heptarchy;he  acquiredi  íbn^e  by  conqüeft,  but 
j^oft  by  a  vduntary  lubmil&on..  And;  as  it  13  an  eilab^tíhed 
iSMIscim  in  civil  poUty  and  the  hw  pf  nations»  thait  when  o¿& 
country  i$  united  to  anpther  in  fuch  a  m^nntlr»  u  tbat  one  keeps 
ks  .government  and  ftates,  and  the  other  lofes  thém,  the  )m*- 
Ijerentirely  affimilatea  with,  or  is  melted  down  in  me  former» 
an4  muft  adopt  its  laws  and  jQuftoins  ;  Xo,  in  piarfumice  oÉtbi» 
^maxim,  there  has.  ever  beet^j  fincf^  the  tunion  of  the  Jieptarchy. 
i^  king  Egbert,  a  general  acquíeícen^e  under^the  het^dttar]! 
moitarcby  of  the  Weft  Saxoéns,  through  ail'  the  united  king*^ 
doms»  ,        .         J  ,  .   ,  ' 

^  From  Egbert  to  th^  death  of  Edmund  Iroñfidet  a  period  oí 
.íbove  2CO  years,  the  crowii  defcended  regularly»  tbrctugtk 
z  fucceí&^n  of  15  ^princeS)  with  only  flight  and  occafional 
dfviationss  Vhich  the  ftate  of  the  times»  .the  invafions  of  tb« 
S^nes»  and  the  acceflion  of  minors  ta  the  throne,  réndered; 
inevitable.  .^ 

Edmund  Ironfide  was  obligcd,  by  the  hoftile  inruption  of  tha 
Í)ancsx  at  firft  .to  divide  his  kingdom  with  Canute  king  of  Den^ 
m^ark  ;.^who,  after  his  death»  íeis^ed  the  whole,  Edmundos  íbnt 
being  driven  into  exile.  Here  the  fucceffion  was  fufpended  bjí 
i^ual  forcd^  acid  a  new  family  introduced,  in  whom,  howcver, 
.  ^hi&  ^qu^reyi  «throne  continued  hereditary  for  three  rcignsj 
wheB,..upon  the  death  of  Hardiknute,  the  ancient  Saxon  lino 
wfi§  peftored  in  the  pcrfon  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  brothcr  o( 
^dmund  kondd^.  Edward  waa  not  indeed  the  true  heir  ta 
thecrown»  but  the  c»ricumftan4:0s  of  the  resdm  rendered  hia 
i^fuipatiort  iieceílaryi  ^hough  to  the  injury  of  the  fon  of  bis 
eider  brother^  who  virm  in  Hungary.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
wíthout  iíTue^  Harold  ÍI.  ufurped  the  throne ;  and  almoft  at 
|be  fame  jnitant  jeaoie  on  thc  Norman  iñvaGoa  2  the.  right  to 
|hQ  crowh  being  all  the  ^me  in  Edgar,  ñirnámed  Atheling^ 
(,wbichfigniíie$>.in  the  Saxou  lapgu?j;e,  ilhiftripus,  or  of  royaí 
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HoQd^)  whó  vrz$  the  grandfon  of  Edmund  IronCde»  and  fon  of 
Edward  fumamed  the  Outlaw,  in  whofe  abfence  Edward  the 
Confeifor  aflirmed  the  throne. 

Wilüam  the  Norman  claimed  the  cro:«^n  by  virtuc  of  a  prcr 
tended  grarit  from  Edwatd  the  Confeflbr  i  a  grant  whicb,  if  real» 
was  In  itfclf  ínvalki :  becaufe  it  was  made»  as  Harold  well  obfenred 
in  hfe  ^cply  to  Willíam's  demanda  «*  ai/qus  generali  fiímtuSy  tt 
f(fu¡i  anventu  et  edi£ioj*  which  alfo  plainly  impiies,  that  it  theii 
was  gcnerilly  underftood  that  the  king,  with  confent  of  thp 
general  council,  might  difpofe  of  the  cronm  and  change  the 
Une  of  fuccclBon.  The  title  of  WilHam,  however,  was  akc^e* 
ther  as  good  as  that  of  Harold^  who  was  a  niere  prívate  fub- 
je£^,  ^nd  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  royal  biood.  Edgar  Athelingfa 
undoubted  right  was  overwh'elmcd  by  the  TÍolence  of  the  times  % 
though  frequently  afferted  by  the  Englilh  nobility  aftcr  the  coñ^ 
queft,  tlll  he  died  without  üTue  x  but  all  their  attempts  proved 
unfucceisful,  and  only  ferved  the  more  iirmly  to  eftablilh  th^ 
power  of  William,  who,  obtaining  tíie  crown  oy  conqneft,  ftili 
held  it  under  the  Engliíh  law,  with  all  its  inherent  properties  | 
the  firft  and  principal  of  which  was  its  dcfcendibility. 

William  the  Conqueror  becoming  thus»  for  a  time  at  leaft» 
the  founder  of  a  new  race  of  kings,  independent  of  the  Saxoit 
fucceffion,  the  crown  defcended  from  him  to  his  fons,  William  IL 
and  Henry  I.  Stephen,  though  a  grandfon  of  the  Conqueror^ 
ufurped  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cmprefs  Maud  or 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Her  fon  Henry  IL  reigned  by 
clearer  title,  and  was  additionally  endeared  to  the  Saxon  inha-» 
bitants  of  England,  as  the  lineal  defcendant  of  Edmund  Iron«> 
fide ;  on  which  account,  hiftorians  aíErm  that  in  him  the 
Saxon  line  was  reftored*  Henry  II.  was  fucceeded  by  bis  fon 
Richard  I.,  who,  dyíng  cfaiidiefs,  the  throne  was  occupied  bj^ 
his  brother  John,  to  the  unjuft  exclufion  of  his  nephew  Arthur* 
then  an  infant  \  but  Arthár  and  his  fiíter  Eleanor,  both  dying 
without  iflue,  the  crown  vefted  by  indifputable  right  \A 
Henry  III.  fon  of  John,  from  whom  it  paíTed  through  the  firft 
three  Edwards  to  Richard  II.  without  the  flighteft  intcrruptión 
or  infringement  of  the  right  of  defcent. 

Such  was  the  tranfmtüion  of  the  cro\i^  of  England  during 
a  period  of  three  hundred  and  thlrty-three  years;  and  aN 
though  fometimes  the  rules  of  fucce{&on  ánd  primogenitare* 
íhip  were  apparently  difregardedi  they  fecm  rathcr  to  hai« 
been  underftood  in  a  diffejrent  fenfe  from  thar  now  adopted» 
pr  to  have-been  fufpended,  as  in  that  watiike  age  they  eafily 
might,  in  favQur  of  fome  prefent  claimant,  who  had  addreU 
fufficient  to  render  himCelf  popular,  and  the  courage  and  forco 
fequífite  to  maintain  bis  c  ufurped  ^uthority  by  the  fword. 

Tbua 
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Thns  WlNíatñ  II.  and  Hcnry  I.  by  their  arts  and  violence  cx« 
cluded  their  eider  brothor  Robcrt  from  thc  throne,  but  he  wa» 
abfentf  and  they  might  perhaps  procccd  upon  a  notíon,  whrcb 
prevatled  for  fome  time  in  the  law  of  defcents^  that  when  the 
eldeft  fon  was  already  provided  for,  as  Robert  was,  being  con- 
ftituted  duke  of  Normandy  by  his  father*5  wiiJ,  thc  next  bro- 
ther  was  entitlcd  to  énjoy  the  red  of  the  paterivai  inhctitancc* 
Buty  as  he  died  without  iííue,  Henry  at  laft  had  a  good  title  to 
the  throne.  Stephen,  aíTuming  the  fceptre  without  thc  íhadow 
of  a  title,  attempted  to  ground  his  claim  onele£tion;  but  this 
was  evidently  a  mere  pretext,  and  ,he  díd  not  coníJder  it  of 
xnuch  weigbt,  when  in  a  compromife  with  the  emprefs  Matilda» 
lie  reftored  fucccíTion  to  its  due  courfe  in  the  pcrfon  of  Hcnry 
II.  The  ufurpation  of  king  John  was  lefs  flagrant  thah  that 
of  Stephen,  fince,  as  appears  by  his  charters,  he  cla^imed  the 
crown  by  hercditary  right ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  was  next  of  kin 
to  tlie  deceafed  king,  being  his ,  furviving  brother :  whereas 
Arthur  was  removed  one  degrce  further,  being  his  brother's 
fon,  though  by  right  he  ftood  in  the  place  of  his  fathcr  Geof- 
frey.  And  howevcr  flimfy  this  title,  and  thofc  of  William 
Rufus,  and  Stephen  of  Blois,  may  appear  at  this  diilance  to 
US,  after  the  law  of  defcents  has  bcen  fettled  for  fo  many 
centuries,  they  were  fufficient  to  puzzle  the  underftandings  of 
our  brave,  but  unlcttered,  anceftors.  Ñor  indeed  can  wc 
wonder  at  the  number  of  partizans,  who  cfpoufed  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  king  John  in  particular,  fince,  in  the  reign 
of  his  fathcr  Henry  II.,  it  was  a  point  undetermined,  whether, 
even  in  common  inberitances,  the  child  of  an  eider  brother 
(hou)d  fucceed  to  the  land  in  right  of  reprefcntation,  or  thc 
youngcr  furviving  brother  in  right  of  proxisnity  of  blood ;  a 
^ueftion  which,  in  thc  collateral  fucceflion  to  the  ficfs  of  thc 
cmpire,  remains  undecided.  When,  however,the  laws  of  def- 
pent  bcgan  to  be  better  underílood  in  England,,it  was  declared 
in  parliament  in  the  asth  Edward  II L  Stat.  3.  «♦  That  thc 
^'.  law  of  the  crown  of  Éngland  is,  and  always  hath  been,  that 
*♦  the  children  of  the  king  of  England,  whcther  born  in  Eng^ 
*'  land  or  clfewhcre,  ought  to  bear  thc  inheritartcc  after  thc 
^  death  ^f  their  anocílors.  Which  law  our  fovercígn  lord  thc 
«*  king,  the  prelates,  caris,  and  harona,  and  other  grcat  mcn, 
'*  together  with  all  thc  commons  in  parliament  aíTcmbl^d,  do 
f*  approve  and  confivm  for  eyer/'  * 

The  compulfory  rcfign^tion  of  the  crown  by  Richard  IK 
was  in  its  confequences,  though  not  immcdiately,  produce- 
tive  of  events  which  clcarly  and  ftrpngly  cnforccd  the  dodrine 
of  hercditary  fucccífion.  Henty  IV.  fcated  himfclf  on  thc 
^rone,  not  only  to  thc  preju^ice  of  thc  depofcd  Richard,  but 
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alfo  of  thc  defccndants  of  lionel  dukc  of  Clarence,  third 
fon  of  Edward  III.  ^  he  being  the  fon  of  John  o£  Gaimt^ 
fourth  fonof  that  monarch.  He  advanced  feveral  pretences, 
for  the  purpofe  of  gracing  his  ufurpation  with  a  íhew  of  legal 
title  $  but  the  parliament  which  allowed  him  the  throne,  cauti- 
oufly  abftained  from  fanñioning  his  fallacious  aíTertion^.^ 
They  declared  by  Stat.  7  Henry  IV.  c.  2.  «<  That  the  inherU 
*<  tance  of  the  crovm  and  realms  of  England  and  France,  and 
*<  áll  othcr  the  king's  dominions,  Ihall  be  fet  and  remain  in 
«  the  perfon  of  our  fovereign  lotd  the  kinjj,  and  in  the  heirs 
«<  of  his  body  iffuing."  ünder  this  authorky  he  retained  thc 
crown,  and  Hciiry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  his  fon,  and  grandfon» 
fucceeded  him  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the  more  legal 
claim  of  thc  houfe  of  York  was  aíTerted,  and  after  a  bloody 
'  contention  was  eítabliíhed  in  the  perfon  of  Edward  IV.  At 
his  acceffion  to  thc  throne,  after  a  breach  of  the.fucceffion  that 
continued  for  three  defccnts,  and  above  threefcore  years,  thc 
diílinflion  of  a  king,  de  jure  and  a  klng  de  fació  began  to  be  made^ 
iil  order  to  indemnify  fuch  as  had  fubniitted  to  the  late  eílablifii* 
ment>  and  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  con- 
firming  all  honours  conferred,  and  all  a£ts  done,  by  thoíe  whp 
were  now  called  ufurpers,  not  tending  to  the  diíherifon  of  the 
rightful  heir.  In  the  ftatute  i  Edward  IV.  c.  i.  the  three 
Henrys  are  ftyled,  "  Late  kings  of  England  fuccellively  in 
dede,  but  not  of  ryght."  And,  in  his  charters,  king  Edward, 
wherever  he  has  occafion  tó  fpeak  of  any  of  the  line  of  Lan- 
cafter,  calis  thcm  **  Nuper  de  faElo^  et  non  de  jure^  ^^g^ 
Angliar 

The  íhort  reign  of  Edward  V.,  the  pretcnce  of  his  baftardy, 
the  raurder  of  the  young  king,  and  hiS  brcther-  the  duke  of 
York,  and  the  ufurpation  of  Riclmrd  IIL  are  fa^ls  well 
known  5  and  the  aíFiduous  exertions  of  the  ufurper  to  juftify 
his  proceedings,  íhew  a  conftant  regard  to  the  cxiftence  and 
fpirit  of  that  law  of  fucceffion,  the  operation  of  which  am- 
bition  made  him  fo  defirous  to  fuperfede.  But  if  the  title  of 
Richard  to  the  throne  was  feeble,  compared  with  that  of  thc 
childrcn  of  his  brother,  it  was  of  adamantine  ftrength  if  op- 
pofcd  to  that  of  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  who  claimed  by 
defcent  from  the  exploded  title  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  whofe 
claim  was  dcrived  oniy  through  John  earl  of  Somerfet,  a 
baftard  foh,  begotten  by  John  of  Gaunt  upon  Catherine  Swin- 
ford.  It  is  true,  that,  by  an  ach  of  parliament,  20  Richard 
II.,  this  fon  was,  with  others,  legitimated  and  made  inheri- 
tablc  to  all  lands,  offices,  and  dignities,  as  if  Le  had  been  bom 
in  wedlock :  but  ílill,  with  an  exprefs  refervation  of  the  crown, 
<«  excepta  dignitate  regalL^*    Notwiihftanding  all  this,  ímmcdi*- 
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ately  aftcr  the  battlc  oí  Bofirorth-fieW,  he  afilusied  thp  Wgal 
4Íignity ;  and  his  claim  was  allowed  hj  parHament^  Hot  on  the 
jfcorc  of  right,  for  that  they  cautiouíly  forbofc  to  recognizc, 
lut  by  a  ntíw  Icind  of  middle  term  by  way  of  eftabliíhment  ; 
£or  they  declared  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  íhould  re^ 
remain,  and  obide  in  King  Henry  VII.,  and  the  heirs  rf  hit 
iody  i.  thcreby  providing  for  the  future,  and  at  the  famc  time 
acknowicdging  his  prefent  pofleffion^  but  not  determining 
whcther  that  poflcffion  was //^^í/rf,  or  mcrely  defoBo»  How- 
rrcr,  he  foon  aftcr  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  undoubted 
lieircfs,  and  thcreby  gained  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  declares)  by 
xnueh  his  beil  title  to  the  crown.  Whereupon  the  a£k  made 
iu  his  faTour  was  fo  much  difregarded,  that  it  never  wa» 
printed  in  the  ílatute  books. 

From  this  period,  the  crown  pafled  in  the  legal  order  of  íiic- 
ceffion  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  his  children,  Edward  VI.  Mary^ 
and  Elizabeth.  On  the  dcath  of  Elizabeth  without  iflue,  the 
Jine  of  Henry  VIII.  being  extinfl:,  it  became  necefíary  to  rc- 
cur  to  the  othcr  iflue  of  Henry  VIL,  by  Elizabeth  of  York 
his  queen.  Their  cldeft  daughter,  Margaret,  having  mlarricd 
James  IV.  king  of  Scothnd,  king  James,  the  Sixth  ofScotland» 
and  of  England  the  Firft,  was  the  lineal  defcendant  from  that 
alliance,  and  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as  in  Henry  VIIL,  cen- 
tercd  all  the  claims  of  different  coropetitors,  from  the  con- 
qaeft  downwards,  he  being  indifputably  the  lineal  heir  of  the 
conqueror»  And,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  in  his  perfon 
alfo  centered  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  which  had  been 
fufpended  from  the  conqueft  till  his  acceflion.  For,  Margaret 
the  fifter  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Out- 
Jaw^  and  granddaughtcr  of  king  Edmund  Ironfide,  was  the 
perfon  in  whom  the  hereilitaryright  of  the  Saxon  Icings,  if  nót 
aboliihed  by  the  conqueft,  refided.  She  married  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland ;  and  Henry  II.  by  a  défcent  from  Matilda 
their  daughter,  is  generally  called  the  rcftorer  of  the  Saxon 
linc.  But  it  mnft  be  remembered,  that  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon 
queen,  had  fons  as  well  as  daughters  \  and  that  the  royal 
family  of  Scotland,  from  tl^at  time  downwards,  wcre  the  oS* 
fprlng  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  ,Of  this  royal  family  king 
James  I.  was  the  direél  lineal  heir,  and  therefore  united  in 
his  perfon  every  poflible  claim  by  hereditary  right,  to  the 
Engliíh  as  well  as  the  Scottiíh  throne,  being  the  heir  both  of 
Egpert  and  William  the  Conqueror. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  prince  of  more  leaming  than  ^vifdom, 

Írho  could   deduce  an  hereditary   title   for  more  than  eight 
undred  years,  íhould  eafily  be  taught  by  the  flatterers  of  the 
times  to  believe  there  was  fomethiíig  divine  in  this  right^  and 

that 
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tKat  tBe  fingcr^of  Prt)videñce  was"  viflkle^  íii  hs  prdfervation:* 
This  pretcnfion  to  divine  figbt  in  James  I.  was  feverely  vifited 
on  his  fon  Charles  I.^  and  k$  exceilite  arrogance  was  moró 
than  counterbalanced  by  tfce  affertion  of  the  pretended  judge* 
of  that  unfortunate  xnonarch,  that  he  was  an  tk^ive  princ^  9 
tleíítd  ty  Ais  peopU,  and  therefove  aecountable  to  tfaem,  in  his 
own  proper  perfon,  for  his  conduQ:. 

The  reftoration  of  Charics  IL,  the  reign  and  abdication  of 
James  !£•,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  and  jultly  denomi- 
natcd,  the  revolntion  of  1ÓS8,  the  eftabliíhment  of  William  IIL 
and  queen  Mary  on  the  throne,  and  the  ftatute  paíTed  in  the  iitk 
and  i3th  of  William  III.,  fot  limiting  the  fucceflion  to  tbc 
GTOwn,  in  direél  oonfequence  of  which  it  has  becomc  vefted 
in  the  prefeüt  royal  family,  tend  ftrongly  to  deftroy  the  fup- 
pofition  of  any  acícnowledged  divine  right ;  but  thcy  eftabiiíh 
})eyond  a  doubt,  the  general  propofition  that  the  crown  of 
England  is  hereditary,  but  not  índefeafibly  fo,  and  that  tSie 
fucceffion  to  k  is  fubjeél  to  limitation  by  parliamenfe. 

Bcfore  the  conqueft,  we  find  Harold  II.  anfwering  WiU 
iiam  of  Normandy,  who  aileged  that  he  had  a  grant  of  the 
crown  frora  Edward  the  Confeffor,  that  fuch  a  grant,  if  real, 
wa«  uttcrly  ihvalid,  becaufe  it  was  made  abfque  generali  fenatus 
H  populi  conventu  ^t  ediBo ;  a  proof  of  its  being  then  under- 
llood  that  the  king,  with  confent.of  the  general  council,  might. 
difpofe  of  the  crown,  and  change  the  fticccffion.  In  the 
ftatute  of  ajth  Edward  III.  already  quoted,  the  king,  prelatesr, 
earls,  barons,  and  other  great  men,  together  with  the  com- 
mons,  approve  and  affirm  for  erer  a  declaration  of  law,  re- 
l^tire  to  the  fucceíSon  to  the  crown.  Injthe  ftatute  of  7  Henry 
IV.j  alfo  before  mentioned,  the  legiflature  fettles  the  crown 
'  on  that  king  and  his  heirs ;  and  the  patliament  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  foUowing  thei  mode  of  their  anceftors,  but  ufing 
more  cautious  terms,  avowing  no  right  in  Hénry,  ñor  aíTuming 
any  right  of  creation  in  themfelves,  declare  Áat  the  crown 
íhould  reft,  remain,  and  abide  in  him,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body.  If  parliaments  were  fo  cautious  at  the  acceffions 
of  ufurpers,  as  not  to  aíTume  to  themfelves  the  right  of  dif- 
mrbing  the  declared  l^w,  that  the  crown  was  hereditary,  it 
muft  have  been  becaufe  tbey  were  confcious  that  no  fuch  right 
could  be  maintained  ;  and  although  for  the  fake  of  peace,  and 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  their  fellow  fubjefts,  they  fan¿lioned  pre- 
fent  ufurpations,  they  religioufly  abftalned  from  eftabliífaing 
the  doñrine  that  the  crown  was  eleftive,  or  that  they  could 
prevent  it  from  defcending  to  the  heirs  of  him  in  whom  they 
¿eclared  it  to  veft.  In  fe  vera!  ftatutes  made  in  the  reiga  of 
6     ,  .  Henry 
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Henry  Vül.,  when  tibe  flavifli  legillators»  t£baf!ed  By  tíüt 
caprices  of  that  tyrannical  monarch,  declared  or  demed,  as  hé 
thougbt  fit  to  díctate»  the  legitimacf  of  the  prínceílcs  Mary 
and  EUzabeth,  they  ftill  perfifted  m  the  cíUbliflied  dodrine 
that  the  crown  fliould  defcend  to  the  king's  cfaildren,  and  ta 
their  hetrs,  ty  courfe  of  inberitance^  acatrding  to  tbeir  nges^  as  tbt 
trown  of  England  hath  heen  aeeufiomed^  and  ought  to  go»  The 
fame  princí|de  was  maintained  in  two  a£li  pafled  in  the  ift 
of  queen  Mary,  the  one  on  her  acceffioni  and  the  other  on  her 
marriage  with  ktng  Philip;  and  again  on  the  acceÍ&on  oí 
Eltzabeth,  and  m  the  i3th  year  of  her  reign. 

But  íf  Engliíh  parliaments  were  thus  aiways  rea^iy  to  avo\r 
the  coníUtutional  principie  that  the  crown  is  hereditary^  they 
would  not,  to  favour  any  opinión  ^  divine  right^  deíert  the 
honeft  plainnefs  of  that  confittutional  declaration.  For  in  the 
ift  of  James  I.  the  parliament  did  recognize  and  ackiiow-» 
Jedge,  that  immpdiately  upon  the  diflblutlon  and  deceafe  of 
Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  England»  the  imperial  crown  thereof 
did,  by  inherent  birthright  aiid  lawful  and  undoubted  fuccef- 
Son,  defcend  and  come  to  bis  moft  excetlent  majedy,  (not  by^ 
diviné  right,)  but  as  being  lineally,  juftly,  and  lawfully,  next' 
and  fole  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm.  Ñor  was  this 
referve  owing  to  any  morofenefs  or  averfion  to  flattery,  for  the 
fame  parliament  in  the  fame  ftatute  did»  <<  upon  the  knees  of  their 
<*  ieartjf  aguífe  their  conftant  faith,  obediencei  and  loyalty  to 
■^*  bis  majeily  and  bis  royal  progeny.*' 

At  the  reíloration,  afFeAion,  joy,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  evils 
of  ufurpation  from  which  the  kingdom  was  refcued,  might 
have  occafioned  fome  dcviation  from  the  ftriílnefs  of  conftitu- 
tional  precifian  ;  but,  even  then,  the  parliament,  in  congra- 
tulating  the  king  on  a  topic  which  was  fcarcely  lefs  intereílíng 
to  themfelves,  did  nothing  more  than  heartily,  joyfully,  and 
unanimouíly  acknowledge  and  proclaim,  that  "  immcdiately 
"  upon  the  deceafe  of  our  late  foyereign  lord  king  Charles,  the 
"  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realm?  did,  by  inherent  birthright  and 
**  lawful  and  undoubted  fucceflion,  defcend  and  come  to  his 
"  moft  excellent  majefty  Charles  II-,  as  being  lincally,  juílly, 
*'  artd  lawfully  next  heir  of  tlie  blood  royal  of  this  realm  :  and 
"  thereunto  they  moft  humbly  and  faithuilly  did  fubmit  and 
•*  oblige  themfelves,  their  lieirs,  cnd  poitcr'ry  for  ever." 

All  thefe  acls  feem  to  place  the  right  of  hcreditary  fucceíEon, 
and  the  futility  of  the  claim  by  divine  right,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
for  however  the  events  of  turbulent  time«,  or»  the  forcé  or  in- 
trigues of  a  mbitious  individuáis,  may  have  fufpended  the  courfe 
of  fucceí&on,  ftill  thofe  very  ufurpers,  except  William  tlie  Con- 

queror, 
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í|iierorV  and  tKe  tempotaty  inftánce  of  Stepheñ,  líid  not  aflume 
to  rule  by  eledion,  ccmqueft,  or  grantj  ñor  díd  any  of  them 
pretend  to  change  the  acknowledged  naturc  and  inherent  quality 
of  the  crown,  that  of  defcendíng  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  hit 
trcarer. 

The  paTliament,  on  the  other  hand,  always  concedíng  to  the 
king  the  undoobted  right  of  holding  ah  inheritabie  crown^ 
cxerted  on  many  occafions  thcir  privílegc  of  declaríng  and 
limiting  the  fucceflion,  and  in  late  inftances  limiting  k  by 
ñriGt  terms,  the  non-obfcrvance  óf  which  would  fuperfede  the 
acknowledged  claim  of  hcreditary  right.  Thu8,.when  in  the 
reigñ  of  Edward  III.  k  was  confidcred  neceflary  to  fettle  the  law 
of  defcent  by  a  declaratory  ftatute,  the  parii'ament  obviated  one  * 
of  the  great  cxceptidñs  at  the  common  law  to  the  ordinaiy 
rule  of  inherkance,  by  declaring  that  the  children  of  die  king» 
though  aliens,  ("  whether  born  in  England  or  elfewherc/')  ought 
to  fucceed  on  the  deáth  of  their  anceftor$.  The  parliament» 
ín  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  faw  that  great  inconvcnience  might 
arife  if  the  ifTue  of  the  king  had  failed,  and  all  his  coUateral 
kihfmen,  however  obfcure  or  even  degraded,  had  been  per- 
mitted,  as  they  would,  in  the  cafe  of  an  ordinary  eftate,  to  ad- 
vance  claims  to  the  throne,  and  thercfore,  with  his  confent, 
limited  the  fucceflion  to  his  four  children  only,  and  tp  the 
heirs  of  their  refpeélive  bodies,  terminating  by  Ais  ftriá  cn- 
tail  all  poflibility  of  collateral  claim.  For  nearly  tibe  famc 
reafons^  but  rendered  much  ftronger  bv  the  feeblenefs.  of  the 
king's  title,  and  the  ftate  of  the  times,  the  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  limited  the  fucceflion  to  the  heirs  ofhis  bodj» 
In  either  of  tnefe  cafes  had  the  blood  royal  failed,  the  right  o£ 
difpofing  of  the  crown  would  naturally  have  rcfulted  to  the 
parliament  5  the  truftees  and  reprefentativcs  of  the  nation.  la 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  the  parliament  íhe^cd  their  authorlty 
more  than  their  freedom  or  their  wifdóm,  by  changing  fereral 
times  the  limitations  of  fucceflk)n,  and  particularly  by  one  o£ 
their  aQs,  28th  Hen.  VIH.  c.  7.  wherein  they  baftardized  the 
princeflcs  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  fcttlcd  the  crown  on  the 
king's  diildrén  by  qneen  Jane  Seymoar,  and -his  future  wiveSt 
and  in  dcfcft  of  fuch  children  with  remaindcr,  to Jiéch  perfins  as 
ihe  ling  by  letters  patent  or  lajl  tvill  and  tejlament  fixjuld  fímit  and 
íippoint  thf  fafne.  This  ftratute  was,  however,  repealcd  fcyen 
years  afterward,  and  the  two  princefles  again  legitimated. 

After  the  rcftoration,  an  attempt  was  made  to  Hmitthe  fuc- 
ceflion to  the  crowni,  by  exduding  the  duke  of  York,  the  king'í 
brother  and  prefumptivc  heir,  becaufe  he  was  a  papiil.  The 
bill,  after  paffing  the  Houfe^of  Commons,  was  rcjefted  by  the 
iords,  the  king  havfag  pofitivcly  declarcd  that  he  wottM  ncver 
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jttft  and  conílitutíonal  rcmatks  of  a  late  wrítcr,  who  will  Be  hé 
kfs  tbe  admiration  of  lutute  ages  dian  he  was  the  wónder  and 
delight  of  that  which  he  inftrufted  and  adomed. 

'^  Unqueftionably,'*  fays  Mr.  Barke^  "  there  was  at  thd  le- 
tolution,  ¡n  the  períbn  of  king  WiUiain>  a  fmall  and  a  tem|>o«« 
íary  deviation  from  the  ftrift  order  óf  a  regular  heredtfary  fuc-¿ 
ceffión  ;  but  it  is  againft  all  genüine  principies  of  jmrifpcndence 
to  draw  a  principie  from  a  law  made  in  a  fp^ial  cafe*,  and  re- 
garding  an  individual  perfon.  PriviUgwm  non  tranfk  in  exem- 
plum.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  favourable  for  eftabliflúng  the 
principie,  that  a  king  of  popular  cholee  was  the  only  legal  hing, 
without  all  doubt  it  was  at  the  revolutton.  Its  not  being  done 
at  that  time  is  a  proof  that  the  nation  was  of  opinión  it  óught 
not  to  be  done  at  any  time.  There  is  no  perfon  fo  completely 
ígnorant  of 'our  hiftory,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  majority  in 
parliament  of  both  parties  were  fo  littic  difpofed  to  a¿y  thing 
tefcmbling  that  principie,  that  at  firft  thcy  were  detcrmined  to 
place  the-  vacant  crown,  not  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  on  that  of  his  wifé  Mary,  daughter  of  king  James^ 
the  eídeft  bom  of  the  ifíue  of  that  king,  which  they  acknow- 
ledged  as  undoubtedly  his.  It  ^'lould  be  to  repeat  a  vcry  trite 
ftory,  to  recaí  to  your  memory  all  thofe  circumílances  which 
demonftrated  that  their  accepting  king  Wllliam  was  not  pro* 
perly'a  choíce;  but  to  all  thofe  who  did  n¡ot  wifli,  inefiéé^,  to 
recaí  king  James,  or  to  deluge  their  country  in  blood,  and  again 
to  bring  t^ieír  religión,  laws,  and  libertíes  into  the  pcril  áiey 
had  jüft  efcaped,  it  was  an  a£t  of  ^  neoéffity,  in  the  ftriíieft 
moral  fenfe  in  which  ncceffity  can  be  taken, 

•  **  In  the  very  a¿i,  in  which,  for  a  time,  and  in  a  £ngle  cafe» 
parliament  departed  from  the  ftrift  order  of  inheritatice,  in 
favotit  of  a  prince,  who,  though  not  next,  was¿  however,  rery 
near  in  the  line  of  fucceffion,  it  is  ctirious  to  obferve  how  lord 
Somers,  who  drcw  the  bilí  called  the  Deelaration  of  Rights, 
has  comported  himftlf  on  that  delicate  oocafíon.  It  te  curióos 
to  obferve  with  what  addrefs  this  tempotary  fblutien  of  con- 
tínuity  is  kept  from  the  eye ;  whilft  all  that  coúld  be  found  in 
this  a£l  of  necéffity  to  countenance  the  idea  of  an.  hereditary 
fucceffion  is  broilght  forward  and  foftened,  and  made  the  moft 
bfby  this  great  man,,  and  by  the  legiflature  ^ho  follcñprcd  Km* 
Quitting  the  dry,  imperative  ftyie  of  an  zQt  of  parliament,  he 
jnakes  die  lords  and  comraons  fall  to  a  pious,  legiflative  ejacu- 
lation,  and  declare  -íhat  they  confider  it  «*  as  a  marvellqU'S  pifo- 
Vidence  and  merciful  goodnefs  di  God  to  this  iiation,  to  pre- 
fervetlieir  faid-majeílies'  royal  pexfoTis,  moft  ha^ppily  to  rpiga 
íjver  US  on  the  throiie  of  their  anccftors,  for  which,  from  the 
•'     -  ^    •  bottona 
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.  boOom  of  (heir  heaft%  diey  return  their  hiunUfeft  thanlM  and. 
pnófes.*'  The  legiflature  pUinly  had  in  view  the  z(k  of  recog-» 
iiitioiv  o£  tbe  firíl  of  quceii  Elizabeth»  chap.  3*  ajul  of  that  of 
James  I.  chap.  i.  both  a&s  ftrongly  declaratory  of  the  iiiiierit- 
aUe  iuKtuie  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  many  parts  Wy-  foHdw,- with 
a  neaily  Kteral  pfectfion,  the  wocas  and  eyen  the  formf  of 
thankfgi^ng)  whtch  i&  fouad  in.thefe  oíd  deelaralx>ry  ftatutes* 

<<  The  twp  hottfesyinthe  a&  of  kiag  Willisiin*  díd  not  thank 
God  that  they  had  found  a  fair  opportunity  to  aflert  a  right  to 
choofe  tháríown  ^oreniors,  riMich  lefs  lo  maké-an  ele£lion  the 
only  laurfal  táúe  to  the  ccown.  Their  baving  hoen  in  a  condi* 
cien  to  aroid  ihe  Terjr  appearance  of  íl>  a8  miieh  aspoflibtef 
was  by  thbm  confideied  as  a  proridemial  efcape.-  They  threw 
a  potitic^  weU-wiooght  veil  over  erery  ioifcumftance  tending  to 
«reaken  the  tíghts»  in^ich^  tn  tbe  melioraced  order  of  fucceffioni 
they  ilieant  to  perpetúate  \  or  which  might  f ümifli  a  piecedent 
for  «ny  fotute  departure  fípom  what  they  had  then  fettled  fot 
erer.  Accordín^ty,  that  they  might  not  relax  the  nerves  of 
their  monárchy)  and  that  they  might  preferve  a  clofe  conformity 
to  the  pra¿Uce  of  thehr  anceftors,  as  it  appeared  in  the  declara^ 
tory  ftatutcs  of  qveoí  Maiy  and  ^ueen  É&tzabeth»  in  the  next 
daafe  Üiey  reft»  by  recognition  in;their  majeftiós,  all  the  legfu 
prere^atives  of  the  crovn,  declaring,  ^*  that  m  them  they  are 
moft  niily,  rightfuUy,  aadentirely  inrefted^incorporated»  united* 
and  annexed«"  In  the  daafe  M^ich  fpUows,  for  preventing 
(queftions,  by  reafon  of  any  pretended  titles  to  tfae  crown,  they 
declare,  (obfenring  alfo  in  this  the'traditionary  language,  along 
with  the  traditionary  policy  of  tbe  nation,  and  repeating,  as  from 
a  rubric»  the  ianguage  of  the  preceding  z6tñ  of  Elizabetb  antt 
Jamesy)  that  on  the  prefenring  ^*  a  certiiinty  in  the  fucceflion 
thereof)  the  unity,  peace;  and  tranquillity  of  this  nation  dodt> 
under  .Gód|  virholly  depend»*' 

<•  They  knew  that  a  donbtful  title  of  fucceffion  would  but  tM 
snach  refemble  an  ele£tion ;  and  that  an  ele£tion  would'  be 
utterly  deftru£iive  of  tlie  **  unity,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  this 
nation/'  which  they  thought  to  be  confiderations  of  fome 
moment.  To  proyide  for  thefe  obje¿Í8,  and  therefore  to  ex* 
clttde  for  ever  the  do¿^rine  of  <*  a  right  to  choofe  our  own 
gOTemorS)"  they  follow,  with  a  claufe,  containing  a-  moft  fo- 
lemn  pledge,  taken  from  the  preceding  a¿l  of  quetn  Elizabeth^ 
as  folemn  a  pledge  as  ever  was  or  can  be  given  in  favour  of  an 
hereditary  fucceíTion,  and  as  folemn  a  renunciation  as  could  be 
inade  of  che  principies  by  thls  focíety  imputed  to  them.  **  The 
lords  fplritual  and  temporal  and  commons  do,  in  the  ñame  of 
all  the  people  aforefaid,  moft  humbly  and  faithfuUy  fubmit 
themfelveS)  their  beirs,  and  pofterities  for  cñv  {  and  do  faitb- 
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hAYy  promifc  úoLtAty  will  ftand  to,  maititam;  and  cl^i^ ^^ 
íaid  majeílies,  and  alfo  the  limitation  of  the  crown,  bereiii 
ípecificd  and  containedi  ta  the  utmpft  of  thdr  powc»,** 
&c.  &c.  '        í 

"  So  far  5s  it  from  being  truc,  that  wc  acquhred  a  light  hj 
the  rcvolütlon  to  cleéi  our  kings,  that  if  we  bad  pofieffed  it  be* 
forc,  the  Eng!i(h  natión  di¿,  at  that  time,  moft  folemnly  "renounco 
and  abdícate  it  for  themfelves  and  for  all  their  pofterity  for 
ever. 

.♦«  It  is  true,  that,  aided  with  the-  powers  derivcd  from  forcé 
and  opportunity,  the  nation  was,  at  that  time,  in  fomc  fenfe, 
free  to  take  what  courfe  it  pleafed  for  fiUing  the  throne;  but 
only  free  to  do  fo  on  the  famc  grounds  on  which  thcy  mtght 
háve  wholly  aboliíhed  their  monarchy,  and  evcry  othcr  part  of 
their  conftitutioa.  -  Howevcr,  they  did  not  tnink  fudí  bold 
change^  within  their  commiffion.  It  is  indced  difficulti  pcr^ 
Jiaps  imponible,  to  give  limits  to  the  mere  abffra£k  competcncc 
of  the  fupreme  power,  fuch  a&  was  exercifed  by  parliament  at 
that  time ;  but  the  limits  of  a  moral  competence  {\xhjt6kmgf 
cven  in  powers  more  indifputably  fovereign,  occafional  will  to 
permanent  reafon,  and  to  the  fteady  maxims  of  faith,  juftice» 
and  ñxed  fundamental  policy,  are  perfe£tly  intelligible,  and 
perfeí^ly  binding  upon  thofe  who  exercife  any  authority,  under 
any  ñame,  or  under  any  title  in  the  ftate.  The  conftituenl 
parts  of  a  ftate  are  oblíged  to  hold  their  public  faith  with  each 
other,  and  with  ali  thofe  whp  derive  any  ferious  intcreft  under 
their  engagements,  as  much  as  the  whole  ftate  is  bound  to  keep 
its  faith  with  feparatc  communities:  otherwife,  competence 
and  power  would  foon  be  confounded,  and  no  law  be  left  bul 
the  will  of  a  prevaiüng  forcé.  On  this  principie,  the  fucceflion 
of  the  crown  has  always  been  what  it  now  is,  an  hereditary 
fucceflion  by  law^  in  the  oíd  line,  it  was  a  fucceftioq 
by  the  common  law  j  in  the  new,  by  the  ftatute  law, 
operating  on  the  principies  of  the  common  law,  not  changing 
the  fubftance,  but  regulating  the  mode,  and  defcribing  the  per« 
fons.  Both  thefe  defcriptions  of  law  are  of  the  fame  forcé, 
and  are  derived  from  an  equal  authority,  emanating  from  the 
common  agreement  and  original  compaá  of  the  ftate,  comi^*tni 
J^npme  reipublica^  and  as  fuch  are  equally  binding  ou  king  an4 
people  too,  as  long  as  the  terms  are  obferyed,  and  they  continúe 
the  fame  body  politic. 

<<  A  ftate,  without  the  means  of  fome  change,  is  withput  the 
ineans  of  its  confervation.  Without  fuch  means  it  might  even 
riik  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  which  it  wiíhed  the 
moft  religioufly  to  prefervc,  The  two  principies  of  confervation 
9n4  C9rreAion  opcratcd  ftronglv  at  the  twP  critiical  pcriods  of  the 
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veftoratton  aad  xevolution,  when  England  found  itfelf  with* 
out  a  kin^.  At  both  thofe  períods  the  nation  had  loft  the 
bond  of  unión  in  their  anctent  edifice  \  they  did  not,  however, 
diilblTe  the  whole  fabric.  On  the  contrary,  in  both  cafes  they 
regenerated  the  deñcient  part  of  the  oíd  conftitution  through 
the  parts  which  were  not  impaired*  They  kept  thcfe  oíd  parts 
exaály  as  they  were,  that  the  part  recovered  n^ight  be  fuited  to 
ihem.  They  aftcd  by  the  ancicnt  organized  ftates  in  the  ihape 
•f  their  oíd  organization,  and  not  by  the  organic  moleculse  of  a 
diíbandod  peoplc,  At  no  time,  pediape,  did  the  fovereign  Icgif- 
lature  nianifeft  a  more  tender  regard  to  that  fundamental  prin* 
cipie  of  Brítifli  confthutional  policy,  than  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  when  it  deviated  from  the  dire¿l  line  of  hereditary 
fucceffion.  The  qrown  was  carried  fomewhat  out  of  the  line 
in  whtch  it  had  before  moved ;  but  the  new  line  was  derived 
fxom  the  (ame  dock.  It  was  ftill  a  line  of  hereditary  defcent  % 
ftill  an  hereditary  defcent  in  the  fame  blood,  thougn  an  here* 
ditary  defcent  qualificd  with  Proteftantifm.  When  the  legif- 
lature  altercd  the  dire£kion,  but  kept  the  principie,  they  Ihewed 
Jthat  they  held  it  inviolable. 

'^  King  James  was  a  bad  king  wkh  a  good  títte,  and  not  an 
lifurper.  The  princes  who  fucceeded,  according  to  the  zCt  of 
parliament  which  (ettled  the  croMOi  on  the  eie¿irefs  Sophia» 
and  on  her  defcendants,  being  Proteftant<s,  carne  in  as  much  by 
a  title  of  inheritance  as  king  James  did.  He  «ame  in  according 
to  the  law,  as  it  ftood  at  bis  acceflion  to  the  crown ;  and  thó 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  carne  to  the  inheritance' of 
the  crown,  not  by  eledion,  bul  by  the  law,  as  it  ftood  at  their 
feveral  acceffions  of  Proteftant  defcent  and  inheritance^  as  I 
hope  I  have  (hewn  fufficiently. 

<<  The  law  by  which  this  royal  family  Is  fpecifiotlly  deftined 
^0  the  fuc<:;e(&on,  is  the  ad  of  the  I2th  and  r3th  of  king  Wil* 
liam.  The  terms  of  tbis  z(k  bind  *^  us  amd  our  hetrs,  and  our 
pofterity  to  them,  their  faeirs,  and  their  pofterity,^  being  Pro» 
teftants,  to  the  end  of  time,  in  tke  fame  words  as  the  declara- 
tion  of  xight  had  bound  us  to  the  heir&  of  king  William  and 
iqueen  Mary.  It  therefore  fecures  both  an  hereditary  crown 
and  an  heredit^y  allegiance.  On  what  ground,  except  the 
•conílitutional  policy  of  forming  an  eftabliíbment  to  fecure  that 
kind  of  fucceffion  which  is  to  preclude  a  choice  of  the  people 
for  ever,  could  the  legiflature  $ave  faftidioufly  rejefied  the  fair 
and  abundant  choice  which  our  own  country  prefented  to  them^ 
and  fearched  in  ftrange  lands  for  a  foreign  princefs,  from  whofe 
womb  the  line  of  our  future  rulers  Mrere  to  derive  their  tttle  to 
|;overn  millions  of  men  through  a  feries  of  ages  ? 

'<  The  princefs  Sopbia  was  named  in  tbca&of  fettlem<^t  of  the 
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izth and  l5tIiof  koigWiükun^for  aftodi and  root  of  iidietitancd 
to  our  kings,  and  not  f or  her  merits  as  a  temporaiy  adminiftratm 
oí  a  powcT  wlúch  íhe  might  not,  and  infafl  did  not,  herfdf 
erer  exercife.     She  was  adopted  for  one  reafon,  and  for  one 
only»  becaufe,  fays  the  zSt,  <*  the  moft  cxcellent  princefs  Sophia^ 
tíc&rcís  and  diurhefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  is  daughter  of  the  . 
XDoft  excellent  príucefs  Eíizabeth,  late  queen  of   Bohemia, 
daughter  of  our  late  fovereign  lord  king  James  I.  of  happy 
ipemoiy,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  thenext  in  fucceffion  in 
dbc  Proteftant  line/'  &c.  Scc.     «  And  Ae  crown  fliall  continué 
to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  bcing  Proteftants."    This  limitation 
was  made  by  pariiament,  that  through  the  princefs  Sophía  ^n 
inberitable  Une  not  only  was  to  be  continued  in  futurc,  but 
(wbat  thcy  thought  vcry  material)  that  throngh  her  it  was  to  be 
conne^ed  with.the  oíd  ftock  of  inherítance  in  king  James  L,  in 
order  that  the  monarchy  might  preferve   an  unbrc^en  unity 
through  all  ages,  and  might  be  preferred  (with  fafety  to  our 
religión)  in  the  oíd  approved  mode  by  defcent,  in  which^  íf  our 
liberties  had  been  once  endangered,  they  had  often,  thrpugh  all 
ftorms  and  ftruggles  of  prerogative  and  privilegc,  been  prcr. 
ferved.    They  did  well.     No  experience  has  tau^t  u$  that  in 
«ny  olher  couife  or  method  than  that  of  an  bcraütary  crown, 
pUr  liberties  can  be  regularly  perpetoated  and  preferved  facred 
as  our  hereditary  right.    An  irregular  convulfivc  moment  may 
be  neceflary  to  throw  oiF  an  irregular,  convulfive  difeafe.     But 
the  courfe.of  fucceffion  is  the  healthy  habit  of  the  Britiíh  con-^^ 
ftitution.     Was  it  that  the  legtflature  wanted,  at  the  VíGt  fot 
the  limitation  of  the  crown  in   the  Haróverian  line,  drawn 
through   the  female    defcendants   of    James  I.   a  due   fenfe 
of  the  inconveniences  of  having  two  úr  thrce,  or  poíFibJy  more^^ 
foreigners  ¡^  fucceflion  to  the  Britiíh  throne  ?     No  :  they  had 
a  due  fenfe  of  the  evils  whích  miglit  happen  fijpm  fuch  foreigí^ 
rule,  and  more  than  a  due  fenfe  of  them.     But  a  more  decííive 
proof  cannot  be  givenof  tibe  full  conviíiÍQn  of  the  Britifi\ 
nation,  that  the  principies  of  the  revolution  did  not  authorize 
them  to  ele£t  kings  at  their  pleafnrev  and  without  any  attention 
to  the  ancient  fundamental  principies  of  our  govemment,  than 
their  cominuing  to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  Proteftant  fuc- 
i;<.iEoa  m<  the  oíd  Ime,.  with. all  the  dtingers  and  ail  the  incon« 
vcniences  of  its  being  a  foretgn  line  full  before  their  eyes,  and 
operating  with  the  utmoft  forcé. upon  their  minds. 

'•  The  ¡dea  of  inlieritance,"  the  fame  authpr  obíerves,  «*  fur- 
niihea  a  íiire  principie  of  conCervaiion,  and  a  fure  principie  of  tranf- 
miíTion,  without  atail  exeluding-a  principie  of  ¿mprovement.  h 
leaves  acquifitión  free  j  but  it  fecnres  what  it  acquires.  Whatevet 
«úvantajes  are  ofatai^ed  by  a  ftate  proceeding  on  thefe  maxims, 
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0te  locked  hh  ss  In  a  foit  of  family  fettiemant  t  grafpeé  as  in  a^ 
kliid  of  mortmaia  fot  erer.  Bj  a  conftitutiouai  policy »  working 
after  the  pattcraof  natare»  we  rcceive,  we  hold»  we  tianfmit  our 
giovemment  and  our  privileges  in'thefatnc  mairner  in  which  we 
enjoy  and  tranfinh  our  propeity  andour  ütcs.  The  tnft  ¡totiócift 
of  poücy»  the  goodsbffortane,  tfacgiftt  of  providéiice,  súce  hatided- 
down  to  US  aBdfrom  vis'm  the  fame  coarfe  and  ordet.  Our  poli- 
tkal  fyftem  is  placed  in  a  juft  correfpondence  and  fyimneOry  with 
the  order  of  the  world,  and  with  dke  mode  of  exiftence  decreed- 
to  a  pentianeht  4)ody  coinpofed  o£  tranfitory  parts  ;  whereln, 
by  the  difpofition  of  a  ftupendnous  wifdomi  moulding  togethef 
the  great  myfterious  incorpotatüm  .of  die  human  ntee,  the 
whole,  at  one  time,  is  never  oíd,  oe  middle'-agcd,  or!  young» 
but  iii  a  eónditiw  of  unchangeaUe'ronftancy,  mores  ovutoogh 
the  Tatied  tenour  of  *  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  pro* 
greflion.  Thus^by  prefcrTirigtheniethod  of  nature  in  the  cotí* 
dufk  oí  the  ft Ate,  in  what  we  imprové  we  a^  never  whoUy  new  ( 
in  what  we  retain,  we  are  never  whoUy  obfolete.  By  adhering 
ki  this  manner,  andón  thoie  principies  toour  focefathers,  we  are 
guided  not  by  the  fuperftition of  antrqnarians,  butby  thefpitit 
úf  philofophic  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  inherítance  we  have 
giren  to  our  frame  oí  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood  } 
bindiifg  Qp  the  cónftitution  of  our  country  with  our  deareft  do* 
meftic  ties ;  adopting  our  fundam^tai  laws  into  the  bofom  of 
our  family  affedion$ ;  keeping  infeparable,  and  cherifliaig  with 
the  warmth  of  all  their  combined*  and  mutuaüy  refleéied  chari- 
ties,  our  ftate,  our  hearths,  our  fepukhresy  and  our  alts»rs." 

RiGHT^  Aim  Prerogatitbs.  The  rights  and  prérogatives 
of  the  crown  are,  in  moft  things,  as  ancient  as  the  law  itfelf  ^ 
foT  though  the  17  £d.  IL  ftat.  i.  commonly  called  úus  ftatute 
dé  prír$gativa  regisy  feems  to  be  xntrodudtrve  of'fomething  ne^r^ 
yet,  for  the  moft  part,  it  is  but  a  fum  or  colle£kion  of  certain 
í^rerogatiTev  that  were  the  known  law  long  before. 

The  law  aferíbes  to  the  king  the  attribute  of  fovereignty  dt 
pre-eminence.  *«  Rex  eji  vicariusy*  fays  Bra£kon,  ^' et  mini/ler 
Del  in  térra  t  $nnds  ^uidemfub  eo  ift^  et  ipfi  fub  ntüh,  nifi  tantum 
Mf  Deú.**  He  i6  faid  fo  bave  imperial  dignity ;  andñn  charters 
before  the  coiiqueft  is  irequently  ftykd  hajileus  and  itHperatw^ 
the  titles  refpedively  aíTumed  by  tlje  emperors  of  the  eaft  aad 
weft.  Hís  realm  is  declared  to  be  an  empire,  atid  his  crown 
.  imperial,  by  many  a¿Í8  of  parliament,  particularly  the  ñatates 
24  Hen.  VIH.  c,  12.  and  35  Hcn.  VIII.  c.  a8.  which,  at  the 
faoie  time,  declare  the  king  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
realm  in  A)att«rs  both  civil  snd  ecclefiaftical,  añd  in  confei- 
quence  itiferkMr  to  no  man  ttpon  earth,  dependent  on  no  man, 
accounfaMe  Id  üo  man»    Fóimerly  there  pre>'aUed  a  ridicolous 
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notion,  prepogated  by  the  Germán  and  Italían  emlnmSi  <hat 
an  emperor  could  do  many  things  ikrhidí  a  kiog  could  iiot>'and 
that  all  kings  were  íq  fome  degree  fubordinate  and  fubje A  to  the 
emptror  of  Germafiy  or  Rome*  The  meaning,  tfacrefore»  o£ 
thé  legiflatuTCi  when  it  appltes  the  terms  empire  and  im- 
perial to  the'  realm  and  crovn  of  England,  is  to  aíTert  that  our 
king  i8  equally  fovereign  and  tndependent  wíthin  diefe  bis  domi-^ 
nioDS,  as  any  emperor  is  in  his  empire  ;  and  owes  no  Tubjec» 
tion  to  any  other  potentate  on  earth. 

The  preregatives  of  the  king,  arifing  ftom  díflEcrent  circunv 
ftances  attending  his  royal  clura¿J;er  and  dfiicei  will  be  beft 
enumerated  tmder  oertain  dtftin¿):  heads. 

ift.  Tbe  king  by  law  is  univerfcd  oecupanU 
^  AH  property  is  prefumed  to  have  been  originally  in  the 
cn>wn ;  aitd  partitioned  out4n  large  diftri¿is  to  the  great  men 
who  had  deferved  wel!  in  war,  and  «rere  able  to  aflift  by  advicc 
in  time  of  peaee.  Henee,  it  is  faid,  that  the  king  has  the  dired 
dominión ;  and  that  all  lands  are  held  mediately  or  immediately 
fírom  tíie  crown»  Thb  proprietorfliip,  it  muft  be  obferved»  ts  a 
£¿tion  of  law,  adopted  by  the  conftitution,  to  anfwer  the  ends 
of  govemment  5  but  for  the  good  tí  the  people,  the  great  objeA 
of  the  law  and  conftitution  of  this  country.  The  right  of  the 
people  of  England  to  their  property  does  notdépend  upon»  ñor 
was,  in  faél,  dcrivcd  from  any  royal  grant,  The  reception  of 
the  feudal  policy  in  this  nation  exa£Uy  anfwers  tbe  definition 
of  a  íi£tion ;  'which  is  ibme  fuppoíition  in  lawt  for  a  gop4 
reafon,  againft  the  real  truth  of  a  fa£b,  in  a  matter  poSíble 
to  have  been  a£lually  performed>  according  to  that  fuppofi- 
láon. 

tn  ^rtue  of  this  daim  ae  univerfal  occupant,  &e  king  is  en^ 
tilled  to  land  left  by  the  fudden  falling  off  of  the  fea  i  or  of  4 
riirer  whecein  there  is  flux  of  the  fea* 

Lands  in  many  cafes  rcvert  to  him  by  efchtoi^  which  arife^ 
either  from  defed  of  heirs»  or  from  the  commii&on  of  crime  by 
the  poíTeflbr  of  aneftate. 

<  The  king  has  the  fovereign  dominión  in  all  feas  and  greai 
rivers ;  and  in  úit  narrow  feas  which  adjoin  to  tbe  coa&  of 
England,  the  king  lias  a  right  of  jurifdiáion,  which  he  ordi-^ 
narily  exercifes  by  his  admiral,  and  a  right  of  ownerfliip.  As 
a  perpetual  fign  and  acknowledgmeot  pf  this  dominión  of  the 
feas,  he  has  feveral  animáis  refenred  to  him  under  the  denomi* 
nation  of  royal  creatures,  ^z  fwam^JlurgionSf  and  nvhaUs :  all 
which  are  the  natives  of  feas  and  rivers.  To  ere&  a  pMi^ 
p$rt  originally  and  de  novo,  is  a  part  of  the  y«/  rMle  cÜF  the 
crown  of  England.  And  it  is  not  competent  to  a  fubje¿l  to 
inftitute  or  ere£t  a  common  portj  or  one  for  peciUUr  QF  Ipcal 
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sceommodatíbn,  withóut  AecKaiter  of  the  king,  or  a  \2winl 
preícription.  "The  king  only  has  a  prerogative  to  eftabliíh  kea^' 
sons  and  Ugbt'ihúitfes.  He  has  a  right  to  nvreeks  found  on 
hís  dominión,  be  being  fovereign  of  the  feasyand  prote¿lor  of 
íhips  and  matiners. 

By  the  common  law  the  king  has  a  prerogativ^  in,  and  is 
emided  to,  áll  royal  trunes  <¡f  gold  andjilver\  he  is  entrufted 
Mrith  the  coinagiy  and  making  money  current  j  and  he  alone  caá 
bríng  the  mines  and  treafures  of  any  conquered  country  tncc» 
ufe,  by  coining  them  out  into  his  money. 

Ail  ihrefUi.  goodff  whercin  no  man  has  property,  belong  to 
the  king  ;  entra^parochial  iythes  though  of  an  eccleJtafUcal  nature^ 
the  goo4s  ofperfim  dying  inte/late^  ana  without  beirs  ¡  goods  wíúvfip 
or  thrown  away  by  fclons  while  purfued  ;  Jirays^  except  whcrc 
referved  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  \  and  treafure  ttove,  that  is» 
treafure  of  goid  and  filver  hid  in  the  earth,  and  in  which  no  man 
has  a  property :  but  treafures  of  goid  and  filver  found  on  the 
jurface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  fea,  belong  to  the  finder. 
J^ines  and  forfeitures  for  oiFences  at  law  go  to  the  king  as  the 
iiead  of  the  government ;  and  are  given  to  him  as  well  for  the 
public  good  as  for  the  increafe  of  his  revenue. 

2d.  The  king  is  intitled  to  the  firvice  and  allegianee  oí  Kis 
fubjeds. 

AU  perfons  bom  in  any  part  o(  the  king's  domintons,  and 
within  his  prote&ion,  or  on  the  Engliíh  feas,  are  his  fubjeél^  ; 
and  thefe,  by  their  birth,  owe  fuch  an  infeparable  allegianee  to 
the  king,  that  they  cannot,  by  any  z£í  of  theirs,  renounce  or 
transfer  théir  fubje¿lion  to  any  forcign  prince. 

The  fubje¿ls  of  a  foreign  prince .  coming  into  England^ 
and  living  under  the  proteftion  of  our  king,  may,  in  refpe£):  of 
that  local  allegianee  which  they  owe  to  him,  be  guilty  of  high 
treafon ;  but  aliens  who,  in  a  hoftile  manner,  invade  the  king*- 
dom,  whether  their  king  were  at  war  or  peace  with  ours,  and 
whether  they  come  by  themfelves,  or  in  company  wtth  En- 
gliíh traitors,  cannot  be  puniflied  as  traitors,  but  íhall  be  dealt 
with  by  martial  law.  And  if  the  king  of  England  ma)ces  a 
new  conqueft  of  any  country,  the  perfons  there  born  are  his  fub- 
jcfts  ;  for,  by  faving  the  Uves  of  the  people  conquered,  he  gains 
a  right  and  property  in  them,  and  may  impofe  on  them  what 
law  he  pleafes.  The  king  has  an  intereil  in  all  his  fubjeñs, 
and  is  entitled  to  their  fervices,  and  may  employ  them  in  fuch 
offices  as  the  public  good  and  the  nature  of  our  conftitution 
requtre. 

The  allegianee  that  is  due  from  every  fubje¿l  to  the  king  is 
of  two  kinds  :  ift»  Original,  virtual,  and  implied  ;  adly,  Ex- 
Iprefiedi  or  dfclared  by  oaths  or  promifes*    The  &rft  of  thefe 
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áñfes  from  thae  proteAion  wluch  ererjr  ühjtGt  has  firom  the 
lung  and  the  laws.  This  aliegianoe  cannot  be  forfeited,  can* 
celled»  or  akeied  by  any  changc  of  place,  tímé,  orícircum^ 
ftances»  ñor  by  any  thíng  but  the  united  concüirencé  of  ..the 
legillature.  For  it  is  a  principie  of  univeríal  law,  that  the 
natural  bom  fubjed  of  one  prince  cannot,  by  any  z&  of '  his 
own,  no,  not  by  fwearíng  fealty  to  another,  putoff,  or  difcharge 
his  natural  allegiance :  for  tlns  was  intrinfic,  primitive,  and  zn* 
tecedent  to  the  other;  aml  cannot  be  divefted  without  the 
concurrent  a£i  of  that  prince  to  whom  it  was  due.  .The  cx- 
prefs  allegiance)  or  by  oaths  and  promifes,  is  either  by  the  com* 
nxon  law,  or  by  particular  a¿ls  of  parliament,  and  confifts  prin* 
cipally  in  fwe^ing  to  maiotain  the  king's  fupremacy  in  aU 
matters  ecclefiaílical  and  temporal,  and  to  bear  truc  fidelity 
and  allegiance  to  him.  Tbefe  oaths  muft  be  taken  by  all  per« 
fonghdding  certain  fítuations  $  and  the  omiffion  is»  by  the  ftrid 
letter  of  the  ftatute,  puniíhable  by  vcry  fcvcre  penalties. 

By  the  cooimon  law,  every  fubjeft  may  go  out  of  the  king«. 
tdom  for  merchandize,  traYcí,  or  other  caitfe,  as  he  pleafes, 
without  any  licence  for  that  purpofe ;  but  the  king,  by  his  prero- 
gative,  and  without  any  hclp  ot  an  añ  of  parliament,  may  prc» 
ycnt  his  fufajeSs  from  leaving  the  reahn;  butthis  muft  be  byfome 
exprefs  prohíbition,  as  by  laying  embargoes,  which  can  be  only 
done  in  time  of  danger,  or  by  writ  of  ne  epceat  regnOf  and,  ac- 
cording  to  the  opinión  of  fome,  by  proclamation ;  ^nd  as  the 
king  may  reílrain  any  of  bis  fubje¿is .  from  going  abroad,  in 
like  manner  he  may  command  them  to  retum  home  \  and  the 
difobeying  a  privy  fcal  to  this  purpofe  is  the  higheft  contempt, 
punifliable  by  feizíhg  the  party's  eitate  till  he  retum,  and  then 
by  fine. 

3d.  As  fountain  of  jufiice^  the  kin'g  has  other  ríghts  and  pre» 
rogativcs. 

AU  jurifdídions  exercifed  in  thefe  kingdoms  are  derived  from 
the  cTOwn  ;  and  the  laws,  whether  of  a  temporal,  ecclefiaftical, 
or  military  n ature,  are  cailed  his  laws  ;  and  it  is  his  prerogatiye 
to  take  care  of  the  due  execution  of  them.  Henee,  aü  judges 
muft  derive  their  authority  from  the  king,  by  fome  commiffion 
warranted  by  law ;  and  muft  exercife  it  in  a  lawful  manner,  and 
without  dcviation  from  the  known  and  ftated  forms,  The 
lupremacy  of  the  crown  of  Engbnd,  in  matters  ecclefiaftical,  is 
a  moft  unqueftionable  right,  fo  that  the  king  does  npt  recog* 
nize  any  foreign  authority  üiperior  or,  equal  ^to  him  in  thia 
kingdom,  neither  do  the  laws  of  the  emperor  or  pope  of  Rome, 
as  íuch,  bind  in  the  kingdom  of  England;  but  all  the  ftrength 
ar>d  pbligation  that  either  the  papal  or  útipedal  todes  baye  ob- 
tained  in  this  kingdom,  arifes  from  their  being,  and  harlng 
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beehf  neei^d  and  adinittedr  either  by  the  confent  of  pailiament» 
ot  by  immeBiorial  ufage  and  acceptation  in  fome  particular 
comts  and  mattcrs* 

The  king»  as  patrón  paramount  oí  ail  thebenefíces  in  England^ 
has  a  right  to  prefent  to  all  dignhies  and  bencfices  of  the  ad* 
vowfon  of  biihopricks  and  archbiíhopricks  during  the  vacation 
of  the  refpedive  fees. 

As  fountain  of  juftíce»  he  has  an  undoubted  prerogatire  in 
ireating  officers ;  and  all  oiEcers  derive  their  authority  mediatdy 
or  inunediately  firom  him :  thofe  of  the  latter  defoription  are 
called  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  are  created  by  lettert 
patentj  fuch  as  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  judges,  &c. 

The  power  of  making  w^r  or  peace  is  interjurafumai  imptrü, 
and  in  England  is  lodged  fingly  in  the  king. 

The  king,  as  panns  patri^y  is^  in  a  particular  manner,  to  take 
eare  of  all  mofe  ^ho»  by  thelr  want  of  underilanding,  are  incapa* 
ble  of  taking  care  of  themfelves  and  their  affairs  \  infants  are»  for 
this  reafon,  under  the  proteQion  of  the  crown,  asare  ideots  and 
kmatics.  The  king,  for  the  public  good,  has  alfo  an  original  right 
to  fuperíntend  the  oare  of  charities;  and  in  all  thefe.  cafes  the 
application  is  to  the  court  of  Chancery. 

The  high  prerogative  of  pardoning  is  infeparably  ¡ncident  to 
the  crown ;  and  although  the  power  of  difpenfing  with  laws 
and  granting  non  obftanteSi  has  ever  been  looked  upon  with  a 
jealous  eye,  yet  it  has  been  always  lield,  that  the  king  had  this 
prerogative  in  certain  cafes.  .  The  preyailing  diítin&ion  has 
been,  that  he  cannot,  by  any  prevíous  licence  or  dlfpenfatioQ^ 
make  an  ofience  dífpuniíhable  whidí  is  malum  in  fe ;  but  that 
in  certain  matters  which  are  oi>)y  \mala  pffobiHua'f  he  núghk 
grant  licences  to  certain  perfons,  and  ofi  fom^  fpedal  occaiiona. 
But  by  the  ftatute  ift  William  and  Mary,;fcC  a*  c.2.  it  is 
dcclared  and  enaded,  <<  That  no  difpenfatiqn  by  n^^  obJi^nU 
<<  of  or  to  any  ftatute,  or  any  part  thercof,  be.aliowQd ;  but  the 
^  fame  íhall  be  held  vold  and  of  nqne  effe£t,  except  a  £ffiaijú^ 
^*  timt  bi  alhwed  in  fuch  a  fiaUsteé\ 

The  king  by  his  prerogative  may,  in  certain  .cafo?,  aiul  oa 
fpecial  occafions,  make  and  iffue  out  proclamatxonsfor  t}ie  pre*- 
irention  of  offisnces,  to  ratify  and  conñrm  the  ancicnt'law  \  and 
ittch  prodamations  being  grounded  on  the  laws  of  t;he  realm 
are  of  great  forcé.  The  fubje¿l  is  obliged,  on  paiiT.  of  fine  aol 
imprlfonment,  to  obey  every  prodamation  legally  rnade;  and 
though  the  thing  proliibifled  were  an  ofiénce  beforQ,'jet;.thfc 
)>ro!clamation  is  a  circumílance  which  highly  aggrayato&IQj?  ««á 
upon  which  alone  the  party  difobeying  may  be  puniíhed.  The 
king,  by  proclamatión,  niay  cali  or  diífdlve  pariiameaos, 'ddUare 
war  or  peace»  legitimate  foreign  coin»  and  mak^  it  ^currdÉ 
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monej  of  Üns  kuigdom»  according  to  the  valué  impofed  tij^ 
filch  prodamation  ^  he  may  legitímate  bafe  coin^  or  mixt  betoW 
the  ftandard  of  fterling  i  enhance  coin  to  a  higher  denomma<« 
tion  or  valué,  and  may  decry  ttioney  tfaat  is  current  in  ufe  and 
]Hiyment.  He  tnay>  in  like  inanner,  appoint  fafts  and  days  of 
thankfgivittg  and  humiiiation  ;  tíTue  proclamations  for  prevent- 
ing  and  puniihing  immorality  and  profanenefs ;  and  enjoin  the 
reading  of  the  fame  in  churches  and  chapéis,  and  may  autho- 
rife  the  lords  of  che  admiralty  to  grant  íetters  of  marque  and 
reprífal;  and  in  all  thefe  cafes  a  proclamation-wrít  under  the 
great  feal  is  neceílary. 

4th.  In  Tirtue  of  the  king's  prerogatÍYe,  fie  adminiftratum  and 
rules  oflaw  differ  betiueen  bitn  and  a  prívate  perfon* 

From  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  perfon,  the  law  prefumea 
ifae  king  incapable  of  doing  wrong :  but  if  he  command  an 
unlawful  a¿b  to  be  done,  the  inftniment  is  not  thereby  indem<* 
sified ;  for,  though  the  king  is  not  under  the  coercive  power 
of  the  law,  yet,  in  many  cafes,  his  commands  are  under  its 
direAive  power,  which  confequently  makes  the  a£t  itfelf  in-» 
Yálid,  if  unlawful,  and  fo.renders  the  inftrument  of  the  execu-« 
tion  obnoxious  to  puniihment.  Upon  this  general  and  moft 
ufeful  principie  depend  moft  of  the  diftin¿lions  between  the 
king  and  the  fubjeÁ,  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the 
diftin&ion  pf  focial  rights.  It  would  be  too  tedious  and  tech- 
nical  to  enumérate  in  this  work  all  thofe  diftin&ions,  but  (bme 
c»f  the  moft  material  and  of  the  moft  general  effeá  are  fub- 
joined. 

The  king^cannot  arreft  in  perfon  ñor  inrprifon,  ñor  can  he 
command  another  to  impñfon ;  but  it  muft  be  done  by  fome 
ürder,  writ,  precept,  or  procefs  of  fome  of  his  courts. 

He  cannot  ezecute  any  office  relating  to  the  adminiftration 
^f  juftice,  although  all  fuch  offices  derive  their  aut^ority  from 
the  crown»  and  although  he  has  fuch  offices  in  him  to  grant 
toothers. 

He  cannot  be  feized  to  an  ufe,  becaufe  there  are  no  means 
to  compel  him  to  perform  it ;  for  the  Chancery  has  only  a  dele- 
gated  power  from  the  king  over  the  ¿onfciences  k>f  his  fubjeds ; 
and  the  king»  who  is  the  univerfal  judge  of  property,  and  who 
is  equatty  concerned  for  the  good  of  ^  his  fubje&s,  ought  to 
bejperfcAly  indifiérent,  and  not  to  takeiipon  him  the  particular 
defence  of  any  man's  eftate  as  a  truftee ;  yet,  if  an  eftate  liable 
to  a  tva&f  eome  to  the  king,  the  land  wUl,  in  equity,  be  equally 
teund  by  the  tmft  in  hb  hands,  as  in  thofe  of  a  common  per<- 
fcm. 

^  He  cannot  be  tenant,  ñor  can  he  hold  by  any  ferrice  from 
Ut  fttbjed^}  ñor  fuficr  a  common  recovery;  for  in  fuch  r&» 
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covery»  he  muft  be  ehher  tenant  or  voucliec ;  and  lA  boA  calea 
the  demandant  muft  count  agaioft  binii  and  there  muft  bc^ 
judgment  againft  bim,  wbich  the  law  does  not  fufier;  he  mzj, 
faowev^,  ¡ye  appointed  an  executor  ^  but»  as  it  cannot  be  pre* 
fumed  that  be  has  fufficient  time  and  leifure  to  engage  in  a 
prívate  concern,  the  law  allows  him  to  nomínate  fuch  perfons 
as  he  íhall  think  proper  to  take-upon  them  the  execution  of  the 
truft,  againft  whom  all  perfons  may  bríng  their  a£lions. 

The  king,  ¡n  bis  natural'  capacity,  may  purchafe  lands  to  him 
and  bis  beirs  \  but  all  lands  and  pofleffions  wheieof  he  is  feized 
jure  corona,  (hall  attend  upon  and  follow  the  crown.  The 
treafure  and  other  raluable  chattels  are  fo  neceffary  and  tnci- 
dent  to  the  crown,  that  on  the  death  of  the  king  they  go  to 
his  fucceflbr,  and  not  to  bis  esecutors*  The  ancient  jewels  «f 
the  crown  defcend  in  the  fame  manner  as  heir-loom^,  and  are 
not  devifable  by  teftament :  but  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  kinj^. 
may  difpofe  of  thém  in  his  life-time  by  letters  patent. 

The  king  may  referve  rent  out  of  inherítences  which  are  in- 
corpórea!, as  commons,  tithes,  fairs,  &c.  becaufe,  by  his  prero- 
gative,  he  may  diftrain  in  all  other  the  lands  of  the  leflee. 
.  If  lands  are  given  to  the  king,  by  deed  enrolkd,  without  the 
words  fucceflbrs  or  heirs,  a  fee  fimple  pafles  ^  f or  he  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  Corporation  that  never  dies. 

It  is  an  eftabliibed  principie  in  law,  that  where  the  king's 
ríght  and  that  of  a  fubje£t  meet  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  ¿e 
king^s  íhall  be  preferred. 

In  regard  to  the  opcration  of  a¿^s  of  parUament  on  the  king, 
the  following  general  rule  has  been  eftabliibed.  Where  an 
a¿l  is  made  for  the  public  good,  the  advancement  of  religión 
and  juftice,  and  to  prevent  injury  and  wrong,  he  íhall  be  boand» 
thottgh  iiot  partictttarly  named  in  it}  but  where,  by  a  general 
ftatute,  any  prerogative,  ríght,  title,  or  intereft  is  divefted  or 
taken  from  the  king,  be  íhsdl  not  be  bound ;  tmlefs  it  is  made 
by  exprefs  words  to  extend  to  him.  It  feems,  therefore,  that 
the  ufual  faving  of  the  king's  right,  &c.  is  only  ex  abundanti 
cauteiq,  and  not  of  abfolute  neceíEty.  But  the  king  may  take 
advantage  of  an  a¿l  of  parliament,  though  not  particularly 
named. 

From  the  prefumption  that  the  king  is  daily  employed  in  tbf 
weightv  and  public  affiurs  of  govemment,  it  has  become  aa 
eftabliíned  rule  at  common  law,  that  no  huhes  íhall  be  imputed 
to  htm,  ñor  is  he  any  way  to  fuffer  in  his  interefts,  whicii  are 
certain  and  permanent ;  and  this  privilegc,  quod  ntdium  iempu$ 
Kcurit  rigi,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ftatute  de  trercgativa 
regis.  But  by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  IIL  c.  i6*  (whicn  is  called 
IM  ntdhim  tem^  a£k)»  «*  the  king  (batí  aot  fucí  &«#  aoy  per* 
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<*  fon,  iícc*  fof  arty  laíids,  fice,  (cxcept  libcrties  and  frattchífes)^ 
«  on  »»y  titlc^which  has  rtot  fitft  accxiied  within  fixty  yeará 
•*  beíbré  tJie  commenccmerit  of  fuch  fult,  unkfe  he  has  beeit 
<*  anfwcred  thc -reitls  ^ittón  that  time,  orthcy  hafe  been  in 
^*  diargc,  orftóod  injuperoí  i^ecord,  iand  the  fubjefl  fliall  quictly 
•*  cnjoy  agaínfttbe  fcing,  "and  air  claimiiig  under  him  by  patenta 
**  or'in  any  other  manner.  This  extends  not  ta  eftates  in  ré- 
"  verfion  or  remainder,  or  limíted  eftates.  Thefe  lands  íhall 
•*  be  held  on  the  ufual  tenurqs,  &c-  Putting  in  charge,,ftand- 
**  ing  infuper^  &c.  are  gocni  onl'y  when  on  vérdid,  demnríer/ 
••  or  hearing,  the  lands>  &c.  havc  been  given,  adjudged,  or  de-. 
«*  creed  tó  the  king.'*  And  prcfcription  is  now  pleadable 
againft  the  crown  even  in  the  cafe  of  franchifes  and  offices  5'  fof 
by  ftat.  32  Geo.  ilL*  c.  58.  "  fix  years  pofleffion  of  a  corporate 
•♦  office  gives  the  Corporation  a  prefcriptíve  títle  upon  anjin-» 
•*  formation  in  the  nature  of  a  ^quo  nvarranio^  exhíb|ted  by  the 
•<  aitorney-general  or  other  ofBcer  on  the  behalf  of  the  crown, 
^  by  virtue  of  any  royal  prerogative  or  othcrwife.  Neither  is  ¡t 
^  conipetent^  to  the  crown  to  queftion  any  dctívativc  tidc, 
^  where  the  perfon  ffom  whom  it  is  dérived  was  in  excrcife 
«  iefaElo  of  the  office  or  franchife  in  virtué  of  which  he  com- 
**  nmnlcated  the  title  for  a  like  períod  of  fix-  years;" 

The  king,  though  chief  and  Kead  of  thé  kingdom,  may  re- 
drefs  any  injuries  he  may  receive  fro'm  his  íubjeélsf  by  fuch 
ttftial  common  law  a£tions  a»  tre  eoníiftent  with  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  dignity.  He  may  too  fue  in  Chancery  for  a 
mátter  in  equity,  A  declaratión  -for  the  kmg  ought  regularly 
to  be  ín  the  ñame  of  his  attórney'  general  5  though  where  \i 
was  in  the  ñame  of  the  king  himfelf,  -úz.coram  domino  rege 
venit  dommus  reíCy  it  was,  upon  demurrer,  adjudged  good.  As 
the  king  h  the  fouhtain  of  j»ftice,  amd  all  courts  of  jiifticc 
derive  theirauthority  from  hím,  he  i»  fuppofed  to  be  always 
jprefent  in  court';  and  thérefore  it  hath  become  an  eftabliíhed 
principie  of  law,  thá't  he  cannot  be  nonfuit  in  any  aélion  or  in- 
íbrmation  hl  which  he  lé  fole  plaintiíF. 

But  thé  more  eíFeílual  means  of  aflerting  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  redrefling  ií3  injuries,  are  thofe  wMch  are  obtained 
by  the  prerogative  modes  of  procefs.  Such  is  that  by  inqutfi'^ 
íUny  or  ¡nquefi  of  office :  which  is  añ  enquiry  made  by  Úie  king's 
officcr,  his  íheriíF,  corohcr,  ór  efcheator,  virfute  vfficii^  or  by 
Wfit  fent  to  them  for'iíiat  purpofe,  ór  by- commilSoners  fpe- 
cially  appointed,  concerning  any  matter  that  entitics  the  king 
to-the  pofleffion  of  iand-s  of  tenements,«goods  or  chattcls#  Thid 
Is  doneby'a  jury'of  ño  dctérminate  ñdn^cfr;  béing  either 
«MÍelve,  oí'leísi  or  more.;     *  •  .    ->  . 

Aiiptiier  prerogative, 'prooefs  is  zn  infirmai{m''GXtA  in  the 
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Exchequcr by  the  Attorney  General.  This  is  amethodcf  fuít 
for  recovcring  money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining  fatisi 
faéiion  in  damages  for  any  perfonal  wrong,  committed  in  the 
landsor  other  poíTeffions  of  the  crown.  It  diíFers  from  an  in- 
formation  filed  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  that  this  is 
inftituted  to  redrefs  a  prívate  wrong,  by  which  the  pro'perty  of 
tlie  crown  is  affe£V*?d ;  that  is  calculated  to  puniíli  fqmc, 
public  wrong,  or  mlfdemeanor  in  the  defendant. 

Where  the  king's  revcnue  is  concerned  in  the  event  of  a  caufe, 
it  muft  be  removed  from  any  other  court  where  the  a£Hon  is 
brought,  into  the  OíEce  of  Pleas  of  the  Exchequer. 
:  The  king  cannot  be  fued  by  his  fubjefts  by  writ,  for  he  can- 
not  iíTue  acommand  to  himfeíf ;  though  it  is  faid  inípmebookd, 
that,  before  the-time  of  Edward  L,  the  king  might  be  fued  as  a 
common  perfon ; ,  the  fo'rm  being  :  "  Fracipe  Henrico  Rfgi 
4ngliay  ííTr." 

The  comrton  law  methods  of  obtaining  redrefs  or  reftltution 
from  the  crown,  of  either  real  or  perfonal  property,  are,  I.  By 
petition  de  droit,  a  petition  of  right.  2.  By  monjlrans  de  droit, 
manifeftation  or  plea  of  right ;  both  which  may  be  preferred 
or  profecuted  either  in  the  Chancery  or  Exchequer.  ' 

5th,  The  ktng,  by  virtue  ofhis  prerogativc,  ínay  tnahe  grants 
and  íatters  patent. 

From  the  great  truft  and  confidence  repofed  in  the  kínp^,  and 
the  high  authoríty  with  which  he  is  invelled,  the  law  has  in- 
f^párably  annexed  to  the  crown  a  power  of  granting  and  dif- 
poíing  of  divers  rights  and  privile;j!;es,  which  cannot  be  gr^.nted 
or  eftabüihed  by  any  lefs  authoríty.     Of  thefe  fomc  ha  ve  no  ' 
exiftence  till   fo  created,  fuch  as  franchifcs,   liberties,   fair':, 
markets,  hundreds,  leets,  parks,  warrens,  which  the  king  only 
by  his  perogative  can  eílabliíli :   and  thereforc  a  fubjedi  can- 
not built  á  caíHe,  or  qther  plac^pf  defenc  í,  without  the  kíng's' 
licencc.     There  are  likewife  personal  prerogatives,  which  the 
king  only  can  grant,  and  which  are  of  io  high  a  nature,  thát- 
they  cannot  be  delegatcd  to  any  other ;  fuch  as  the  power  of 
nrtaking  an  alien  a  denizen,  the  power  of  pardoning  felonies, 
&c.     The  king   formerly  could  enable  a   town   to  fend  re- 
prefentatives  to  parliament ;  and  fuch  grant  was  good,  without 
firíl  ¡ncorporating  fuch  town.     Tlius  the  city  oí   Weitminíter, 
which  hasneverbcen  incorporatcd,  firíl  f^nt  mcmbcrs  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  fince  the  unión  withScot- 
land,  it  feems  that  the  king  could  not  enlarge  the  numberofEng- 
Ijíh  reprefentatives,  becaufe  it  vvould  alter  the  proportion  then 
eftabüihed,  The  king  may  alien,  grant,  or  charge  any  braiich  of 
nis  revenue,  in  which  he.,  has  an  eílate  of  inheritance,  as  alfo 
bis4and3  in  fee-fimple,  though  he  is  fcifed  of  theoiyV.vv  corante. 
jVoL.1.  M  '  The 
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iTie  goods  of  fcfons,fxigitiyes,p€rfonsoutlawed,  ftclráifásíltáp^ 
deodandsí,  wreck,  &c.  are  deemed  the  flowers  of  thc  ciTown^  añd 
diftinguiíhcd  by  that  ñame;  and  tKefe  thcv  kíng  máy  grant. 
There  are  three  fcinds  óf  itlberitances  which  the  king  líiay 
grant,  thougli  different  as  tó  the  manner;  which  differencés 
arífe  from  thc  nature  of  his  intereft.  ift,  All  his  lañds,  teñe- 
ments,  rentSj  commons,  &c.  he  may  grant  in  pofleffion,  íe- 
verfion,  or  rcmaindcr.  2dly,  A  corody  or  a  prefentation  to  á 
cíiurch,  which  he  can  only  grant  in  poflTeflton,  or  when  the  corody 
or  the  church  becomes  vácant ;  for  of  thefe  he  has  only  thé 
prefentation  or  recommendation,  and  therefore  cannot  grant 
them  in  rcverfion.  3dly,  Offices  which  he  may  grant,  but 
cannot  himfelf  occupy.  The  king  cannot  grant  an  annuity> 
for  his  perfon  is  not  ¿hargcabJc  as  thc  perfon  of  a  fubjed ;  büt,- 
if  he  grant  í^  onfe  of  bis  rerenue,  it  isgood,fot  tlxere  ií  fomc-, 
what  chargeable. 

The  king's  grant  of  a  monopoly,  as  of  the  fole  bnyingi  fell- 
ing,  working,  making,  or  ufing  of  any  commodity,  is  not  oíily  . 
void  by  the  common  law,  but  the  perfons  procttring  fuch  grant^ 
ate  faid  to  be  puniíhable  by  íine  and  imprifonníent.  But  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  king  may  for  a  reaíbnable  time  .grant  to  & 
perfon  the  fole  ufe  of  any  art  firft  invented  by  him  ^  and  as 
this  might  be  done  at  common  law,  it  is  excepted  out  of  the 
ftatute  of  monopolies,  21  Jac.  i.  c.  3.  Of  the  king^s  right 
to  grant  the  monopoly  of  printing  certain  books^  as  biblesji: 
almanacks,  ftatutes,  and  proclamatipns,  further  notiee  will  bc^ 
taken  in  anóther  divífion  of  this  work.  Tlic  king's  grants» 
contrary  to  thofe  of  other  perfons,  are  conftrucd  mcrfl  fávour*- 
3bly  to  the  grantor,  except  Where  they  are  made  on  a  valuable 
coníideration,  and  thcn,  for  the  honour  of  the  king,.  they  ai?í 
conftrued  moft  favourably  for  the  patentee. 

6th,  The  King  cannot  he  atiainted^  and  is  never  a  iHinor^ 

In  the  king  can  be  no  ftain  or  oorfuptioh  of  blood :  for  if.die 
heir  to  the  crown  were  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  and  after-^ 
wárds  the  crown  íhould  defcend  to  him,  this  would  ipfo  faBa 
purge  the  attainder.  And  for  this  reafon,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon^  iVhen  Henry  VIL,  who  as  earl  of  Richmond  ftood 
attaitited,  carne  to  the  crown,  it  was  not  neceflary  ta  pafs  ati 
aíí;  of  pariiament  toreverfe  this  attainder. 

Neither  can  the  king  in  judgment  of  law^as  king>  cver  bcar 
rninoj:  or  under  age  ;  and  therefore  his  fbyal  grants  and  afient» 
tóaéisof  pariiament  are  good,  though  he  has  not  inhis  natural 
capacity  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  By  a  ftatute  indeed> 
%%  Henry  VIIl.  c.  17.  pgwer  was  given  to  futuxe  kkigs.  ta 
refcindand  revoke  all  añs  of  pariiament  that  (hould  be  madejí 
tasWlc  they  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  but  tbis  was 
!  repealed 
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fé{>eáledby  the  ftatute  l  Edw.  VI.  c.  a.  fo  far  aá  rélated  to  that 
princé ;  and  both  ftatutes  are  declared  to  be  determíncd  by 
^4  Gto.  11.  c.  24. 

It  has  alfo  beert  ufualiy  thtíught  prudent,  when  the'  heir  ap- 
parent  has  been  very  yoóng,  to  appoint  a  proteñor,  guardián, 
«t  regént,  for  a  lifnited  time  :  but  flie  very  neceffity  df  fuch 
extraórdinary  prdvifion  is  fafficicnt  to  demónftratc  the  truth  of 
that  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  in  the  king  is  no  minority ; 
ánd  therefdre  he  has  no  legal  guardián.  The  methods  of 
appointing  this  guardián^  or  regen  t  ha  ve  béen  fd  varióus,  and 
the  duration  of  his  power  fo  uncertain>  that  from  henee  alone 
it  may  be  cdlefted  that  his  office  is  unknpwn  to  the  common 
law  5  and  therefore  (as  fir  Edward  G)ke  fays)  the  fiireft  way 
is  to  have  him  made  by  aüthority  of  the  gréat  council  in  par- 
liameñt.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  his  own  aüthority,  aflumed, 
in  very  troublefome  times,  the  regency  of  Henry  itl.,  who  was 
ihen  only  nine  years  oíd  5  ^ut  was  declared  of  full  age  by  Úíi 
pope  at  íeventeen,  confirmed  fhe  greatcharter  at  eighteen,  and 
took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  at 
twenty.  A  guardián  and  council  of  regency  were  named  foi" 
Edward  III.,  by  the  patliament  which  depofed  his  father ;  the 
youiig  kifig  beiñg  then  fifteen,  and  not  aíTuming  the  government 
till  three  years  after.  When  Richard  II.  fucceedéd  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  the  düke  of  Lancafter'took  upon  him  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  kingdom^  till  the  parliament  met,  which  appointed 
'a  nominal  council  to  aflift  him.  Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed 
named  a  regent,  and  a  guardián  for  his  infant  fon  Henry  VI., 
theh  nine  months  óld  :  but  the  parliament  altered  his  difpofi- 
tion^  and  appointed  a  prote£^or  and  council  with  a  fpecial, 
limited  aüthority.  Both  thefe  princes  remained  in  a  ftate  óf 
pupillag^  till  the  age  of  twcnty-three.  Edward  V.  at  the  age 
gf  thirteen,  was  recommended  by  his  father  to  the  care  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  who  was  declared  proteélor  by  the  privy 
council.  The  ftatutes  2$  Henry  VIII.  c.  12.  and  28  Henry 
VIH.  c.  7.  provided,  that  the  fucceflbr,  if  ía  male,  and  under 
eighteen,  or  if  a  female,  and  under  lixteen,  íhould  be  till  fuch 
age  in  the  government  of  his  or  her  natural  mother,  (if  approvéd 
by  the  king,)  and  fuch  othér  couñfellors  as  his  majefty  íhould 
by  will  or  otherwife  appoint ;  and  he  accordingly  appointed  his 
fixteen  executors  to  have  the  government  of  Jiis  fon  Edward 
VL,  and  tlie  kingdpm,  which  executors  elefted  the  earl  of 
Hertford  proteñor.  The  ftatute  24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  in  cafe 
the  crown  íhould  defcend  to  ^ny  of  the  children  of  JFrederick, . 
late  prince  df  Wales,  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  appointed  the 
princéfs  dowager  j  and  that  of  5  Geo.  III.  c.  27.  in  cafe  of  a 
-luce  ¿ektnt  to  aijy  of  his  prefent  majefty's  chUdren>  etppdwcred 
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the  king  to  ñame  cltber  thc  queep,  the  prlnoefs  dowAger,  or  any 
dcfcendants  of  king  George  II.  refiding  in  this  kingdom  ;  to  be 
guardián  and  regent,  till  the  fucceíTor  íhould  attain  fuch  agei 
aíEfted  by  a  council  of  regency :  the  powcrs  of  all  bcíng  cx- 
prefsly  defined  and  fpecified  in  the  feveral  a¿ls. 

In  ánother  cafe,  that  of  grievous  illnefs,  deptiving  the 
mortarch  of  the  power  of  exercifing  the  high  funíiions  of  his 
office,  it  has  alfo  been  pradiically  decided  that  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament  can  legally  affemble,  and  by  their  authority  appoint 
a  regent  or  regency  for  that  interval,  fcleíiing  the  perfons  fo 
to  be  intrulled  according  to  their  difcretion,  and  defining 
and  limiting  the  fcope  of  their  jurifdiftion,  and  the  extcnt  of 
their  powers. 

Revenues.  Irí  difcuffing  the  revenues  of  the  croWn  in  this 
place,  it  is  not  intended  to  confider,  according  to  the  legal 
underftanding  of  the  matter,  that  all  the  fupplies  granted  by 
parliament  are  given  to  the  king,  but  to  mention  fuch  only  as 
are  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  applied  to  his  own  pcrfonal  ad- 
vantage,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fplendour  and  dignity  of 
the  throne. 

'  'Many  rights  of  the  crown  which  were,  in  former  days, 
ípurces  of  profit  to  the  fovereign,  have  already  been  mentioned 
antier  the  head  of  prerogatives,  becaufe,  in  faft,  they  have  long 
ceafed  to  produce  emolument,  fome  having  fallen  ii^to  difufe, 
and  others  having  been  fo  long  and  fo  abfolutely  alienated,  that 
lordsof  manors  and  other  fubjeéis  frequently  look  upon  them 
to  be  their  own  abfolute  inherent  riehts  }  becaufe  they  are  and? 
have  been  vefted  in  them  and  their  anceftors  for  ages,  though 
in  reality  originally  derived  from  the  grants  of  our  ancicnt 
princes.  Among  thefe  may  be  reckpned,  ift,  The  cufody  tf 
the  temporalities  ofbifljops^.  a.  revenue  which  was  fortnerly  vcry 
coníjderable,  but  now,  by  a  cuftomary  indulgence,  almoft  re- 
duced  tp  nothing :  for,  at  prefent,  as  foon  as  the  new  biíhop 
is  confecrated  and  confirmed,  he  uíually  receives  the  reftitution 
of  his  temporalities  entire,  and  untouched,  from  the  king ; 
and  at  the  íame  time  does  homage  to  his  fovereign:  and  then, 
and  not  fooner,  he  has  a  fee  fimple  in  his  biíhoprick,  and  may 
maintain  an  a¿tíon  for  th^  profits.  .2d,  The  corody  or  right  of 
fending  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be.  maintained  by  the  biíhop, 
or  to  have  a  penfion  aliowed  him  till  the  biíhop  promotes  him 
to  a  benefice,  which  has  fallen  into  difufe.  3d,  The  tythes  in 
extra^parochial  places^  which  were  always  held  in  truíí  to  be 
diftributed  for  the  general  good  of  the  clergy.  4th,  The^r^ 
frutU  and  tenthsj  the  revenue  of  which,  by  the  pious  bounty  of 
queen  Anne,  is  vefted  for  ever  in  truftees,  to  form  a  perpetual 
fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.     5th,  The  djsmejne 
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lands  ofthe  crowtiy  which  were  anciently  very  large  and  extenfive, 
but  have  now  been  almoft  entirely  granted  away  for  cver,  cr 
oki  very  long  leafes.  6th,  In  former  times,  too,  the  fovereign 
derived  a  great,  though  not  a  very  honourable,  cmplument 
from  the  prerogative  of  purveyatice  and  pre-emption  :  which  wa$ 
a'rightof  buying  up  proviíioñs  and  other  neceíTaries,  by  the 
intervention  of  die  king's  purveyors,  for  the  ufe  of  his  royal 
houfehold,  at  an  appraifcd  valuation,  in  preference  to  all 
others,  and  even  without  confent  of  the  owner  5  and  alfo  of 
forcibly  injpreffing  the  carriages  ánd  horfes  of  the  fubjefts,  to 
do  hís  bufinefs  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of  tim- 
ber,  and  baggage,  however^  inconvenient  to  the  proprietor, 
upon  paying  him  a  fettled  price.  Thefe  powers  having  fallen 
into  difufe  during  the  fufpenfion  of  monarchy.  Charles  II.  at 
his  reftoration,  confented  to  refign  entirely  thefe  branches  of 
hís  revenue  and  powerj  and  the  parliament,  in  recompence, 
fettled  on  him,  his  heirs  and  fucceíTors,  for  ever,  the  hereditary 
cxcife  of  fifteen  pence  per  barrel,  on  all  beer  and  ale  fold  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  proportionable  fum  for  certain  other  liquors. 
7th,  Wine  licences  alfo  produced  in  former  times  a  revenue  to 
the  king,  butthis  was  exchanged  by  the  ftat.  30  Geo.  II.  for 
'^C>ooLper.  annum^  ifluing  out  of  the  ftamp  duties.  8th,  The 
fore/lsy  and  their  iaws,  aíForded  fums  of  money  to  the  king  by 
amercements  and  fines ;  but  thefe  odious,  oppreíEve,  and  un- 
popular  courts  have  been  difcontinued  fince  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  '  pth,  The  JineSy  forfeitures^  recognizances^  and  Jome 
other  perquifites  in  ordinary  courts j  belonged  alfo  to  the  king  5 
but  thefe,  inprocefsof  time,  have  been  almoft  all  granted  out  to 
prívate  perfons,  or  elfe  appropriatcd  to  certain  particular  ufes : 
fo  that,  though  the  law  proceedings  are  ftill  loaded  with  their 
payment,  very  little  of  them  is  now,  returned  into  the  king's 
cxchequer ;  for  a  part  of  whofc  royal  maintenance  they  wcrc 
originally  intended.  i  oth,  Royal  Jijh.  have  already  been  men- 
tioned  as  matters  of  prerogative,  but  they  muft  be  confickred 
rather  as  honorary  than  profitable  claims.  iith,  TVrecks^  with 
the  dependent  circumftances  oíjetfam^  (or  goods  thrown  into 
the  fea  where  they  fink) ;  fioffanii  (or  goods  which  are  thrown 
in  and  float) ;  and  ligan^  (or  goods  which  are  funk  but  their 

Eofition  indicated  by  a  buoy,)  are  the  pioperty  of  the  king,  or 
is  grantees,  the  lords  of  manors ;  but  the  humanity  of  modern 
days  renders  thefe  a  very  inconfiderable  fource  of  profit. 
i2th,The  property  referved  to  the  king  in  gold  andftlver  mines, 
was  formerly  a  mean  of  oppreífion  on  the  fubjeá,  becaufe  it 
was  held.that,  by  the  common  law,  his  majefty  was  entitled  to 
all  the  bafer  ore  in  any  mine,  if  it  contained  any  portion  of 
thofc  preciotts  metáis :  this  waá  rcmcdiedby  two  ftatutes  ofWil- 
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liam  andMary,  which  ena&  that  no  miner  pf  cppppr,  fin,  irofti^ 
pr  lea^y  íhall  be  looked  upon  a8  royal  mines^  potwkhftapdi^g 

Sold2íádfilveT  maybe  extra¿ied  from  them  in  any  quantities ;  but 
lat  the  king,  ov  perfons  claiming  royal  mipes  under  hís  au^ho« 
rity,  may  havc  the  ore,  (other  than  tin-ore  in  the  coiin^ies  qf 
Devon  and  Cornwall,)  paying  for  the  fame  a  pnce  ilated  in 
the  a£t.  This  was  an  extremely  reaíonable  law;  for  ncryf 
prívate  owners  are  not  difcouraged  from  workipg  iDÍ|ie$, 
^hrough  a  fear  that  they  may  be  clauned  as  royal  oncs  \  peithpr 
jdoes  the  king  departfrpm  the  juíl  right  of  his  revcnuc,  fince  he 
inay  have  all  the  precious  metal  contained  in  the  ore,  p^ying 
no  more  for  it  than  the  yalue  of  the  bafe  metal  whlch  it  js  fup«< 
pofed  to  be ;  to  which  bafe  metal  the  iand  owner  is  by  reafoQ 
and  law  entitled»  I3tb,  Treafure-trovey  and  waifs,  which  have 
^Iready  been  mentioned  ;  efirays^  oí  valuable  cattle  found  Víran-» 
deríng  withou^  any  certain  owner  ;  forfeitures  of  lands  or  goodf, 
fir  cffences  ;  deodands,  or  thofe  things  which  are  the  immediat^ 
caufe  of  violent  death  to  any  human  being,  as  well  a^  wrecis^ 
mines,  and  royal  jifh,  are  for  the  xnoft  part  grantcd  out  to  the 
lords  of  manors,  or  other  liberties,  and  therefgrc  no  longev 
produGive  to  the  king  j  and  in  the  prefent  ftat«  of  focicty,  the 
iame  may  be  faid  of  ejcheats^  or  the  fucceflion  to  Japds  for  want 
of  heirs,  .I4th,  The  cuftpdy  of  idiots  and  lunátics,  in  formcr 
times,  wac  produ£liye  pf  an  ill-gotten  revenue  j  but  in  the  im-i» 
proved  ftate  of  modern  jurífprudence,  the  king'e  guardianfliip 
pver  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  is  mercly  proteftive  and  bene- 
^cialp 

in  fhefe  parriculars  confifted  the  king's  ordinary  revenue,  or 
the  proper  patrimony  of  the  crown,  which  "wa^  very  large 
formerly,  and  capable  of  being  increafed  to  a  magnitude  truly 
forhiidable.  But,  fortunately  for  thé  liberty  of  the  fubjed, 
this  hereditary  landed  revenue,  by  a  feries  of  improvident 
management,  is  funk  almoíl  to  nothing ;  and  almoft  all  the 
cafual  profits,  arifing  from  the  other  branches  of  the  cenfus  re- 
galis,  are  likewife  alienated:  in  order  to  fúpply  thedeficiences  of 
which,  we  are  now  obligéd  to  have  recourfc  to  new  methods 
pf  raiíing  money,  unknown  to  our  early  anceílors;  which 
fnethods  conílitute  the  king's  extraordinary  reyenue,  a  portipn 
pf  which  is  denominated  the  civil  liil. 

Tl>e  civil  lift  is  indecd,  properly,  the  whole  of  the  kipg*s  re- 
venue, in  his  own  diftiné):  capacityj  the  reft  being  rather  the 
revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  creditors,  though  colledied  and 
^iftributed  again,  in  the  ñame  and  by  the  pfficers  of  the  crown : 
it  now  ftanding  in  the  fame  place,  as  the  hereditary  income  diá 
formerly;  and  as  tliat  has  gradually  diminiíhed,  the  parlia- 
j^eqt^ry  appointments  have  increafed.  In  the  I^te  reigns,  the 
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produce  o{  cért^ii^  branchee  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms»  the  po(( 
office,  the  duty  on  wine  ligences,  the  revcnues  of  the  remaining 
crown  lapds,  the  proñts  ariGng  from  courts  of  juftice,  (which 
$irticles  incli^de  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,)  and 
alfo  a  clear  annulty  of  i  :io,oooA  in  zpiioney,  were  fettlqd  on  the 
king  for  Ufe,  for  .the  fupport  of  his  majefty'e  houfehold,  and  the 
honour  and  dlgmty  of  the  crown.  ^nd  as  the  amoui^t  of  thef^ 
f^verai  branc^es  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  laft  reign  they 
were  computed  to  have  fometin^es  amounted  to  almoft  a  mil- 
\\oa^)  if  they  di4  not  arife  annually  to  800,000/.  the  parliament 
cngaged  to  malee  up  the  deficicncy.  But  hie.prefent  majeíly 
Jiavifig,  foon  afterhis  acceiCon,  fpontaneoufly  fignifíed  his  con- 
fe|it|  that  his  own  hereditary  revenue$  might  be  fo  difpofed  of 
g«  inight  beit  conduce  to  tbeutility.and  fatisfa^^iioa of  die  pub« 
lie;  and  having  gracioufly  accepted  the  limited  fum  oí 
ioOyOOoL per.  annum,  for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lift  ;  the  here- 
ditary and  other  revenues  were  carried  into  and  made  a  part  of 
the  ággregate  fund,  whichfund  was  charged  with  the  paymcntof 
the  whole  annuity  to  the  crown  of  Soo^pooA,  and  this  fum  being 
found  infufficient,  was  increafed  in  1777,  ^^  900,000/.  per 
ñftnum»  Hereby  the  revenues  themfelve^,  being  putunder- the 
fame  cate  and  management  as  the  other  branchcs  of  the  public 

fiatrimony,  produce  more;  andaré  better  coljeéled  than  hereto- 
orc;  and  the  public  is  ftill  a  great  gainer,  by  this  difinterefted 
condufl  of  his  majefty. 

ITie  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift  are  thofe  that  ¡n  any 
íhap^  relate  to  civil  government ;  as,  the  expences  of  the  royal 
houfehold  ;  the  revenues  aUottcd  to  the  judges,  previous  to  the 
ycar  1758;  all  falaries  to  officers  of  fl:ate>  and  every  of  the 
king's  fervants  5  the  appointments  to  foreign  embafladors  5  the 
maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal  family,  the  king's  prívate 
expences,  or  privy  purft ;  and  other  very  ilumerous  out-goings, 
as  fecret  fervice  money,  pehfions,  and  other  bounties :  which 
-  fometimes  have  fo  far  exeeeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  that  Application  has  been  made  to  parliament  to  dif- 
charge  the  debts  contra¿led  on  the  civil  lift.  ^ITie  income  of  the 
civil  lift,  by  the  experience  of  fo  many  years,  having  proved  in- 
adequat«>  a  committee  was  appointed,  on  the  i^th  of  March» 
1803,  to  confider  of  the  charges  on  that  branch  of  the  revenue, 
and  to  report  the  fame,  together  with  their  opinión  thereupon 
to'the  faoufe;  andas  it  has  been  foünd  that  a  material  defi- 
cicncy has  arifen  for  feyeral  years  paft,  and  the  refult  has  béen 
an  augmentation  of  this  re^emie  to  1,000,000/.  per.  annnm* 

On  the  fubje¿l  of  the  civil  lift,  it  may  be  proper  toadd,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  defirable  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of 
trífling  paymentSi  with  which  the  accounts  of  th»t  bnmch  ót 
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our  expenditure  are  at  prefent  encumbcred,  which  mlght  be- 
done,  by  advancing  a  certain  fum  to  the  bank,  on  its  undertak- 
ingtopay  thofe  allowances  ;  and  perhaps  itmight  be  cxpedient, 
even  to  diminiíh  the  amount  of  the  civil  lift,  and  to  pay  the 
judges,  the  foreign  minifters,  &c.  from  other  furids.  Peoplc 
fuppofe,  becaufc  i,ooo,coo/.  per  annum  are  granted  to  the 
crown,  that  all  that  fum-  is  expended  by  the  royal  family, 
whéreas  the  perfonal  expences,  and  allowances  made  to  thenij 
are  extremely  modérate,  and  cannot  be  obje£íed,to  by  any  one 
who  is  at  all  aware  of  the  advantages  which  neceífarüy  refult 
from  the  monarchical  part  of  the  conftitution. 

The  following  is  a  íhort  ftatement  of  the  allowances  aétually 
paid  to  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  not  only  from  the 
civil  lift,  but  from  the  confolidated  fund  whcncc  the  general 
expences  of  government  are  defrayed. 

The  Pensions  and  Allowances  to  the  Royal  Family. 
From  the  Civil  Lift. 

.Annual  Sum, 

His  Majefty's  privy  purfe,  -  -  .  "  £  60,000 
TheQaeen,  --.«•.         58,000 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  -  -  -  -  .  60,000 
Princefs  Charlotte  of  Wales,  -  -  •  -  6,000 
Duchefs  Dowager  of  Cumberland,  -         -         4,000 
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From  the  Confolidated  Fund. 

Prince  of  Wales,  -  -  -  -  £6¡y06o 
Duke  of  Glocefter,  -  -  -  -  1 7,000 
Duke  of  York^  •         -         -         -  14,000 

Duchefs  of  York,        -         *         -        -        4,000 
Dukes  of   Clarence,  Kent,  Cumberland, ")  ^ 
Cambridge,  and  Suflex,  12,000/.  each.    3    ^^í^^o 

160,000 


.348,000 


Dü^riEs.     In  confidcration  of  the  dignities  and  prerogatives 
.aWady.  defcribed,  certain  dutiesare,  by  the  conftitution,  in- 
tumbcnt  on  the  king,  it  being  a  maxim  in  the  law  that  protec- 
tióri  and  fubjecbion  are  reciprocal. 

Th&í  principal-  duty  of  the  king  is,  to  govern  his  people 
■  acQOjdtag  to  Uw.  '  .ivir  regihus  infinita  aut  libera  poteftaSf  was 
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the  conftitution  of  our  Germán  anceftors  on  the  continent.  And 
this  is  not  only  confonant  to  the  principies  of  nature,  liberty, 
reafon^  and  foctety,  but  has  always  been  efteemed  an  ex- 
prefs  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  when  preroga- 
tive  was  at  the  higheft.  «  The  King,"  fays  Brañon,  who  wrotc 
under  Henry  lIL,  "  ought  not  to  be  fubjeft  to  man,  but  to 
<«  God,  and  to  the  law;  for  the  law  makeththe  king.  Letthe 
•'  king  therefore  render  to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  invefted 
<*  in  him  with  regard  to  others  5  dominión  and  power :  for  he 
<•  is  not  truly  king,  where  will  and  pleafure  rules,  and  nót  law/* 
And  again,  "  The  king  alfo  hath  a  fuperior,  namely^  God,  and 
*<  alfo  the  law,  by  which  he  was  made  king."  Thus  Bra£ton: 
and  Fortefcue  alio,  having  firft  weirdiftinguiíhed  betwcen  a 
monarchy  abfolutely  and  dcfpotically  regal,  which  is  introduced 
by  conqueft  and  violence,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy, 
which  arifes  from  mutual  confent,  (of  which  lafl  fpecies  he 
^erts  thé  government  of  England  to  be,)  immedWely  lays  it 
down  as  a  principie,  that  "  The  king  of  England  mufi:  rule  his 
^*  pepple  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  thcreof :  info- 
^*  much  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  at  his  coxonation  to  the 
<*  obfervance  and  keeping  his  own  laws." 

But,  to  obvíate  all  doubts  and  difEculties  coñccming  this  mat* 
ter,  it  is  exprefsly  dcclared  by  ftatute  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  a. 
<*  That  the  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  peóple 
«  thereof ;  and  all  thekings  and  queens,  who'lhall  afcend  the 
*<  throne  of  this  realm,  ought  to  adminifter  the  governnient  of 
<«  the  fame  according  to  the  faid  laws  5  and  all  their  officers 
"  and  ihinifters  ought  to  ferve  them  rtfpeftively  according  to 
í*  the  fame:  and  therefore  all  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this 
*<  realm«  for  fecuring  the  eftabliíhed  religión,  and  the  rights 
^<  and  liberties  of  the  people  thereof,  and  all  other  laws  and 
<*  ftatutes  of  the  fame  now  in  forcé,  are  ratified  and  confirmed 
**  accordingly." 

Tp  the  performance,  of  thisgreat  duty,  the  king  is  bound  by 
his  ccronation  oath,  which,  by  the  ftatute  i  W.  and  M.ftat.  i. 
c.  6*  is  to  be  adminiftered  to  every  king  and  queen,  who  Ihall 
Xucceed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms,  by  one  of  the 
arehbiíbops  or  biíhops,  in  prefence  of  all  the  people^  5  whe, 
on  their  parts,  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  crown.  This  corona tion  oath  is  conceived  in  the  foilow- 
ing  terms : 

<*  The  archhijhop  or  bijhop  Jhall  fayy — ^Witi  you  folemnly 
<*  promife  and  fwear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom  of 
<*  England,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging»  according 
*<  to  the  ftatutes  in  parliamcnt  agrecd  on,  and  the  laws  and 
**  cuftoms  pf  the  fame  ?  líf  king  er  queen fiall  faj^ — ^I  folemnlv 

*'  promiíe 
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♦f  profnife  fp  to  fdo  I  4r€hlúfi<i^  or  bifl^,-^Vf\\\  jm  t^  jmi 
'^  power  c^^k  Jaw  md  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  €^ec«t€d  in  4H 
«  yopr  JMdgmcnjs  ?  Kjng  or  g^en.-^l  wilí,  Ar^ip^op  qt 
"  ¿j^í^.-r-WiU  you,  ta  the  utmoft  pf  y^i^Mf  paw«rj  inaintíiin  th^ 
.<<  law^  of.God,  the  true  profeíEon  of  th?  gofp«U  wl  tUePr^ 
f<  teftant  feformcd  religión  ^(labliíhed  ty  thc'l^iv?  4tp4  wUl 
•<  ypvi  preferve  ^nto  th.e  bifliops  and  dejpgy  pf  t\\\^  ffialna,  sind 
•*  the  qhurches  committed  .to  theír  cbargp,  ^11  fúch  right^  *n<l 
f*  priviieges  as  by  law  do  or  íhall  apperfain  unfo  tbenj,  pr  any 
*f  pf  them?  Kifjg  or  queen. — Al|  this  I  promiíe.  to  dq,  After 
•l-thi$  the  kingor  queen,  laying  his  or  her  h^nfl  upon  the  Kojy 
«^  gofpels,  íhall  fay,  The  things  which  I  híive  here  befpre  ^ro- 
^«  mifjsd  I  will.perform  and  keep :  fo  hclp  me  God  :  ^ná  thffo 
0<  fliall  kifá  the  book."  And  it  is  requirpd,  bodi  ^y  f he  bilí  tíí 
Tights  and  the  a¿l  of  fettlement,  that  ^yery  k^ng  ai>d  (}ueen  ai 
t\\Q  age  of  tweive  years,  either  ^K  their  eorqü^ipn,  w  QU  tfi# 
jfirft  4ay  of  the  firí^  parli^ment,  upqn  the  throflp  in  ih^  hp»fe 
pf  peprs^  (M^high  íball  firft  happcn,)  lJi^I|  repe^it  g»4  f»bfoiba^ 
the.  declaF?.tion  againft  pope^y,  Tbe'irapofitifln  pf  i  porona* 
tíon  (^ath  i&  no  jioyelty  ,iu  tbp  Pritifli  cpnilitutJQn ;  it  h$is  bf  ca 
ufed  from  the  moft  angient  times  j  that  tequired*  ail4  ^t  pr-^íent 
taken^  feea(i9  to  iaclvi»4e  gU  th^  dutie^  tb^t »  iqQ^i^rch  p^n  qwc 
tp  his  pcopie. 

Restraint^^  FroíH  tbc  foregping  vi«w>  íf  ibp  king's  pra- 
^g^tive  ^lopc  were  9op(idere$),  his  awthpfity  lvoiiI4  appear  !• 
fexeee4  tbe  boun^s  of  a:Un[iit;ed  mon^rchy  j  he  unitea  in  him- 
felf  all  tbe  br^nphes  of  tjie  executive  power,  b^  difppfes  pf  the 
yi\i<Ap  miUtary  forcé  in  tb^  ítate,  ^nd  cppypkes  gnd  difmiflee» 
s»t  hU  wil)*  tbe  legiflatíre  bpdie§ ;  but  the  reprefent^tiyes  of 
the  peoplf  ftilj  |>aye,  in  tbisir  hands,  the  fame  powerful  weapoii 
which  bas  en^bl^d  th^ir  ^nceftors  to  eftabliíh  the  conftitution  1 
it  i$  ftill,  frpm  their  Ub^rality  aipne,  that  the  king  can  obtain 
fubfidies  ;  and  in  thefe  days,  when  every  thing  is  Fited  by  pe* 
cunigry  eftimation,  ^h^n  goW  Í8  become  the  grcat  moving 
ípringof  ^ff^irs,  itroay  be  fafely  a£rmed,  that  he  who  depend$ 
©nthe'willof  others  with  regard  to  fo  important  au  ^rticle» 
Jgj  whateyer  bis  ppwer  ma^y  be  mi  otber  refpe£ts,  in  a  Ü^Xs  c^ 
real  dependence. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  tbe  king  of  England.  He  h^as,  in  that 
c?pacity,  apíl  wid)9vit  the  grant  of  his  p^pple^  fcarcely  aijy  re- 
venue.  He  has  the  prerogative  of  commanding  araúes,  »n(J 
^iiipping  .flee^si  but  without  the  doncurirence  of  his  parlia- 
IQent  he  c^nnot  niaintaia  them.  He  can  beftow  places  and 
«i^ployments  \  b\it  without  his  parliament  he  c^nnot  pay  the 
íiúianes.  He  can  deeUre  war ;  but  without  his  psirUament  i€ 
4s  i^apoffiide  fpr  bim  t;o  parry  it  on..  The  king  is  iavefled  witk 
*  ó  tb* 
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the  exclufivc  fight  of  ^flepiblmg  parliaments  5  yet  hj  hw  he 
inuíí  a^njble  one  at  leaft  once  in  tbree  years,  ai;d  neceífitjr 
,wi)l  coixipel  hisj  to  aflamble  it  miích  ofteuer.  He  Í5  the  hea4 
of  the  churcb  >  buf  he  .can  ncither  alter  tbe  cftabli(hejd  religión^ 
nor  cali  individuáis  to  ^ccount  for  thetr  religious  opinions^  He 
cannot  even  profefs  the  religión  which  the  legiflature  Has  ^ar*- 
ticjilarly  forbiddei|j  and  the  prince  who  íhoi^id ,  profefs  it,  is 
decJared  incapable  of  inheriting,  poíTefling,  pr  enjoying,  the 
crown.  ThjC  king  Í3  the  firft  ipagiftrate  ;  but  l^t  can  make  rfl^ 
chapge  in  the  maxims  and  forms  confecrated  by  law  orcpítqm: 
he  cannot  even  influence,  in  any  cafe  wh^tever,  the  deciíipn  of 
caufes  betwcen  fubjeél  and,fubJ9£l.  I^e  cannot  preate  any  new  , 
office,  inconfiftent  with  the  conftitutiop,  ov  prejudicial  to  the 
fubjeéi  ^  and  although  crimes  are  profecute4  in  bis  i^am^s  h^ 
cannot  refufe  ro  lend  it  to  any  perfons  who  have  complain<;$  to 
prefer.  The  king  has  the  privilege  of  coining  moqey ;  but  hp 
cannot  alter  the  ftandard.  He  has  the  power  of ^  pardoning 
offenders  5  but  he  canpot  exempt  tl>em  frora  making  a  cpm- 
penfation  to  the  parties  injured.  It  is  even  eftabliíhed  by  law, 
íhat,  in  a  cafe  qf  murder,  the  widow  íhall  have  a  right  tp 
ptofecutQ  the  murderer ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  th^  king*s  pardon^ 
whethcr  it  preceded  the  yerdift,  or  were  granted  afterward^^ 
cannot  have  any  eíFeíi.  Even  with  the  ini|itary  poyrer  he  ^ 
not  abfolute,  fince  it  is  declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights»  that  ^ 
ftanding  army  without  the  confent  of  parliament  is  ags^inft 
}aw.  The  king  himfelf  cpannot  be  arraigned  before  jüdge^ ; 
but  if  any  abufe  of  power  \s  commiited,  or  in  general  any  thing 
done  contrary  to  the  public  weal,  the  profecution  is  inílitute^ 
againft  thofe  who  h^ve  beeij  either  the  inftrviments,  or  the 
advifers  of  the  meafure.  Such  delinqueñts  are  impeachcd  an4 
tried  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  which  it  would  ^e  oí  ijo 
avail  to  plead  the  king's  command,  or  to  produce  his  pardotf. 
A  diíTolution  of  parliament  does  not  abate  an  impeachment ;  the 
king  can  neither  ftop  nor  fufpend  its  courfe,  but  is  fprced  tp 
behold,  as  an  inaéiive  fpeélator,  the  difcovery  of  the  íharp 
which  he  may  himfelf  have  had  in  the  illegal  procecding?  of 
his  Jervants»  and  to  hear  bis  own  fentence  in  the  condcnmation 
of  his  minifters.  Thefe  great  reftraints  on  prerogatiyc,  add^/i 
to  the  independence  of  the  judges,  eftabUíhed  by  his  prer 
fent  majefty,  and  the  unconttolled  freiedom  pf  fpeech  in  parlisu- 
ment  fecured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  may  fafely  be  affirmed  tp 
affbrd  every  guarantee  which  a  judicious  jealoufly  can  ve- 
4)uire« 

Household.    The  principa  hpufebold  eftabliíbmeQtt  mun^ 
(ained  by  his  majefty  are,: 

^ft.  7»^  péJafe  (¡f  St.  J0nt¡e/s,  which  wa3  "«rc¿ie4  by  Uenvf 

VIH., 
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•VIII.,  ráther  as  an  ádjunfl:  to  York-Houfe,  or  Whitehall,  than 
as  a  feparate  abode  óf  royalty.  This  is  now  howeverthe  place 
'where  the  king  keeps  his  court,  and  whence  all  proclamations 
and  aéls  of  council  are  iflued ;  and  the  court  and  cabinet  of  St. 
James'sare  fpoken  of  by  foreígners  as  comprizing  the  ex^cutivc 
'govemnient  of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  aéls  in  faft  emanate 
'from  the  council  fítthig  at  Whitehall,  but  that  is  no  longer  con- 
'fidered  as  a  royal  palace,  all  its  parts  which  remain  in  the  pof- 
feilion  of  the  crown  bein^  converted  into  public  offices.  To 
this  palace,  St.  James's  Park,  and  Hyde  Park,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  appendages. 

'  ad.  Wtndfor  G^le^  with  the  Great  and  Littie  Parks.  This 
caftle;  fitiiated  ih  the  county  of  Berks,  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  before  the  Conqueft  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  repaired  by  Henry  I.  In  the  treaty  of  peace 
bctween  Henry  II.  and  Stephen,  it  is  callcd  Mota  de  Windfor  ¡ 
.ánd  when  Richard  I.  went  tb  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  the  go- 
vernment  to  the  biíhops  of  Ely  and  Durham,  the  former  taking 
wp  his  refidence  in  the  Tower  of  liOndon,  the  lattcr  occupied 
*this  place,  as  thé  next  ftrongeft  hold  in  the  kingdom.  Eleanór, 
-qüeenof  Edward  L,  took  great  delight  in  it,  and  was  here  de- 
•livered  of  four  of  her  childrcn.  Her  grandfon  Edward  IH.,  his 
ion  Williaip,  and  Henry  VI.,  were  aifo  born  here.  It  owes 
ihóft  of  its  prefent  magnificence  to  the  attachment  of  Edward 
III.  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  built  the  royal  palace,  with 
«its  chape!,  and  St.  George's-hail,  the  lodgings  on  the  eaft 
;aod  fouth  íides  of  the  inñer  court,  the  tower  on  the  keep, 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the  apartments  for  the  deán  and 
canons,  with  all  the   walls,  towers,  and  gates,  as   they  npw 

.  ftand.  St.  George's  chapel  wa?  rebuilt  by  Edward  IV.  ;  Henry 
VIL  added  the  ftately  fabric  adjoining  to  the  king's  lodgings. 
•This  chapel  is  a  moft  beautiful  Gothic  building,  and  has  been 
«recently  repaired  and  decoratcd,  under  the  aufpices  of  his 
majeftyw  On  each  fide  are  the  ftalls  of  the  fovereign  and 
•knights  of  the  garter,  with  the  infignia  over  each  ftalk  The 
prebendal  houfes  were  crefied  in  form  of  a  fetter-lock,  by 
Henry  VIH.,  who  alfo  built  the  great  gate  to  the  outer  court ; 
as  dfd  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  a  curious  fountain  for  fupplying 

'  -the'wholé.caftle  with  water  from  Blackmore  Park,  near  Wing- 
•fiekl.  Elizabeth  made  the  terrace.  Charles  the  II.  gave  the 
armory,  be  íides  repairing  and  fumifliing  thfe  whole  caftle  ;  and 
Janies'IL  and  William  III.  farther  adorned  the  apartments 
with  paintings.  The  caftle  covers  fomewhat  more  than  twdvc 
mcíres,  and  is  divided  into  .three  wards,  called  the  outer,  the  in- 
ner  fquare,  and  the  tower.  In  the  middle  of  the  fecond  is  an 
'cqiueftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  IL  Windfor  ha$  been  the  favourite 

refidence 
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refidence  of  hÍ9  prefent  majefty,  who,  while  he  cnjoys  thc  re- 
creations  of  the  country,  adds  to  them  the  purfuit  of  agri- 
cuJture  on  a  moft  liberal  and  princely  fcale.  The  Little  Park 
is  about  three  miles  in  clrcumfercnce,  the  Great  Park  is  com- 
puted  at  thirty,  and  Windfor  Foreft  at  fifty. 

jd.  Richmond  Palace  in  Surry  \  where  Edward  L,  IL,  and 
III.  refided  ;  and  the  laft  died.  Richard  II.  alfo  refided  herc, 
but  being  difgufted  with  the  place,  on  the  death  of  the  queen^ 
afterwards  deferted  and  let  it  run  to  decay.  Henry  V.  repaired 
and  founded  three  religibus  houfes  near  it.  In  1497,  this 
palace  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  whcn  Henry  VII.  was  there  \  but 
in  150 1,  that  prince  caufed  it  to  be  new  built,  and  commanded, 
that  the  village,  which  was  before  known  by  the  ñame  of  Shecn,- 
fliould  be  called  Richmond,  in  honour  of  the  title  which  he  had 
borne  before  his  acceíEon  to  the  thro'ne.  Henry  VIL,  and  his 
grand-daughter,  queen  Elizabeth,  died  there.  The  prefent 
palace,  which  is  finely  fituated,  is  a  vcry  plain  edifice,  built  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  received  a  grant  of  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  land  about  Richmond,  from  William  III.,  as  a  reward 
for  his  military  fcrvices  \  but  it  devolved  to  the  crown  on  that 
duke's  attaindcr,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  It 
isriotnow  inhabitedby  any  of  the  royal  family,but  the  gardens 
which  are  weli  laid  out  are,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  a  faíhion- 
ablc  walk.  Contiguous  to  thefe  are  Kew  gardens,  where  art 
has  done  her  utmolt  in  colle£ling  and  propagating  the  moft 
curious  exotics. 

4th.  Kew  Palace^  which  is  now  building  and  nearly  com- 
pleted  íox  the  abode  of  his  majefty  -,  it  is  a  beautiful  Gothic 
edifice,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

5th.  Hampton-Court  Palace ^  which  was  built  by  cardinal. 
Wolfey,  and  by  him  given  to  Henry  VIIL,  by  whom  it  was 
confiderably  enlarged.  Henry  appears  to  have  been  much  de- 
lighted  with  this  palace,  as  was  his  fon  and  fucceílbr  Edward 
VI.,  who  was  born  there.  Queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth 
alfo  frequently  honoured  it  witli  their  prefence,  and,  on  the 
I4th  January,  1603-4,11  was  the  fcene  of  the  celebrated  con- 
ference  between  the  Prcftíyterians  and  the  mcmbers  of  the 
cftabliíhed  church,  at  which  James  I.  prefided  as  moderator. 
It  was  maintained  in  a  wlthdrawing-room  within  the  privy. 
chamber,  ¿n  the  fubje£l  of  conformity.  The  divines  who 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  rreft)yterians  were,  Dr.  Reynolds, 
and  Dr.  Sparks,  JMr.  Knewftubs,  and  Mr.  Chadertoñ  5  on  the 
part  of  the  eftabÜíhed  church,  archbiíliop  Whitgift,  biib^  ;>s 
Cancroft,  Matthew,  Bilfon,  Babington,  Rudd,  Watfon,  Rol/.;> 
fon,  and  Dove,  Drs.  Andrews,  Overall,  Barlow,  Brid¿;.a, 
Field,  King,  and  others.  All  the  lords  of  the  councii  wore 
;  ■  *  ^   prcfu^t; 
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amptoníhirc  j  8tli,  Dartmore  Foreft  In  Devonfliírc,  pth,  Wich- 
wood  Forcft.  in  Oxfordíhirc ;  loth,  Whittlebury  Foreft  in 
Northumberlandíhire ;  iith,  Walthám  Forcft  in  Lincoln- 
fliire;  1 2th,  Rockingliam  Foreft  in ;  Northamptoníhire  ;  i3thy 
Richmond  Foreft  in  YorkUiirej  I4th,  Bromfulom  Yule  man- 
or;  i5th,  St,  Brievars  Caftle,  and  the  Forcft  of  Dean  in 
Gloucefteríhire ;  i6th,  Gloucefter  Caftle;  lyth^  Middleham 
Caftle  Yorkíhire. 

Officers  of  the  King's  Household.  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Tfae  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  houfe,  or  king's  chamber- 
lain, or  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  as  he  is  commonly 
called;»  is  an  officer  of  great  honour  and  trufl,  and  his  ofBce  is 
of  vcry  high  antiquity :  the  title  is.  from  the  French  word 
Cbambellan;  in  Latin  it  is  called  Cuhiculariusy  or  PrafeBus 
Cubtculiy  but  moft  commonly  Camerarius  Hófpitiu  He  has  the' 
control  of  all  the  officers  above  ftairs,  exccpt  the  precinfl:  of 
the  kíng's  b*ed-chamber>  which  is  under  the  goverríment  of  the 
groom  of  the  ftole  j  of  the  king's  chaplains,  notwithariding  he 
is  a  layman  ;  of  the  officers  of  the  ftanding  and  removing  ward- 
robes,  beds,  tents,  reveis,  mufic,  comedians,  hunting,  and  all 
tlié»  phyficians,  apothecaries,  furgeons,  barbers,  meflengers, 
trumpets,  drummers,  tradefmen,  and  artifans  retained  in  his 
majelly's  fervice.  All  officers  in  his  department  are  fworn  into 
office  by  him  j  and  they  take  an  oath  to  be  true  to  the  king 
and  the  truft  repofed  in  them.  He  has  loo/.  per.  antium  wages, 
and  I  too/,  board-wages.  In  virtue  of  his  fituation  he  pre- 
cedes dukes ;  he  is  always  of  th)2  privy  council,  and  wears  a 
gold  key  as  the  emblem  of  his  office. 

Viee  Chamberlain.  Under  the  lord  chamberlain  is  a  více 
chamberlain,  who,  in  his  abfeñce  fupplies  his  place,  and  is  vefted 
with  the  fanie  powers.  He  has  600/.  a-year  wages,  and  559/. 
8/.  4r/.  board-wages..  He  is,  llkewife,  always  a  member  of  the 
privy  council. 

In  the  lord  chamberkin's  office  are  a  fectetary,  with  feveral 
clerks,  porters,  and  meíTengers 

Groom  ofthe  Stole,  He  is  firft  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and 
by  his  office  has  the  cuftody  ofthe  long  robe  ór  veftment  worn 
by  the  kingon  folemn  occaíions,  and  called  the  Stole.  He  has 
the  dirc£tion  of  all  things  relating  to  the  kirig's  bed-chamber. 
It  is  his  office  to  prefent  or  put  on  the  king's  íl)irt  every  morn— 
ing  ;  but  in  his  abíence,  it  is  done  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber.  He  wears  a  gold  key  as  his  emblem  of  office,  and 
has  an  ahnual  falsry  of  2000/. 

The  Lords  of  the  Bed-Chamber  are  twelve  In  number^  in" 
fubordination  to  the  groom  of  the  ftole,  and  each  of  them  has 
anannualfalary.of  1000/.  '       * 

:        i        .  7  ■  Tbt 
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TheGróomsífthe  Bedchamber  are  fourtcen,  sii?d  haré  cach  9. 
falary  of  $o6L  \  and  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of 

Genilemen  of  ihe  Privy  Chamher»  This  éílabliOiníent  was 
formed  by  Henry  VIL  áríd  has  been  continued  ever  fince.  The 
chief  cnd  bf .  the  inítitiition  was  that  thefe  gcntlcmen  might 
attend  the  kingahd  queen  at  court,  in  their  diverííons,  pro- 
greíTes,  and  ón  all  emergent  occafions  :  fix  óf  thefe  gcntlcmen 
are  conftantJy  appointed  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  with  a  noblcr 
man  and  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  to  accompany  foreign  cm- 
baíTadors  ih  their  public  entries,  and  to  their  audiehces.  At 
évery  coforiatión,  two  of  them  in  ducal  robes,  perfonate  the 
dukes  of  Aquitain  and  Normandy.  At  all  public  folemnities 
thcy  are  appointed  to  their  ftations  by^the  heralds,,  to  goncxtto 
the  privy  counfellors  who  are  not  peers  ;  and  whenever  the  king 
góe¿  to  parliament  by  water,  two  of  this  fociety  have  place  in  the 
lame  barge  •,  they  Ukcwife  kncel  on  the  fccond  ftep  of  the 
throrie,  ivhere  no  othcr  officers  are  allowed  to  interpofe  béforé 
them.  As  a  particular  mark  of  royal  favour  and  truft,  th^efe 
gentlemén  are  impowered  to  execüte  the  king's  commands, 
^ithout  producing  any  writtcn  ordersi  their  perfons  and  cha*- 
raélers  being  fuificient  authority» 

The  Mc^er  ef  the  Ceremonies  was  inftituted  by  James  I., 
for  the  more  honourable  reccption  of  embaíTadors  and  ílrancers 
óf  quality  ;  it  isíiis  duty  tó  attend  and  regúlate  all  matters  of  eti- 
quette  in  the  dtaWirtg  roortí  and  the  l&vee,  and  ón  áll  occafions 
where  the  ftate  of  a  court  is  to  be  maintained.  The  bad^e  of 
his  office  is  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  medal,  havíng  oh  one  íide 
undcr  the  crown  of  England'  an  emblem  of  peacc,  with  king 
Janies's  motto,  Beaü pacificiy  and  on  the  other  an  emblem  of  war, 
with  Dieu  et  mon  droit ;  his  falary  is  300/.  a-year,  and  he 
has  an  affiftant  who  receives  íix  íhillings  and  eight  penee 
a-day. 

Gentlemén  UJljers  of  the  Privy  Chamher ;  they  are  four  ín 
number,  and  their  office  is  to  wait  in  the  prefence  chamber, 
to  attend  next  the  king*s  perfon,  and  oirder  all  afFairs,  after 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  vice-chamberlain  \  all  under 
officers  above  ftairs  are  to  obey  them:  their  íalaries  are  200/. 
cach.  • 

Mafter  of  the  Robes  }  who,  has  a  falary  of  800/.,  and  under 
whom  are  a  groom  and  clerk. 

•    Examinar  of  Plays  /  previoufly  to  their  being  reprefented  on 
the  theatre  ;  falary  400/. 

Poet  Laureat  >  whofe  duty  it  is  to  celébrate  with  odes,  the 
iicw  yeat,  and  the  ímniverfary  of  his  majefty's  birth  ;  the  falary 
tool. 

Thefe  officers  are  all  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  department, 

VoL,  I.  N  '     •  which 
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'Which  alfo  includes  a  vaft  number  more,  too  tedJous  to  ehuhic- 
rate;  from  his  office  proceed  the  apjpolntments  of  a  gréat  nijhi- 
ber  of  officers  in  the  varlous  royal  abodes  ;  the  keéper  bf  an^ 
tiques  and  librarían,  the  various  artifts,  the  phyficians  ih  órdi- 
nary  and  extraordináry,  furgeons,  oculifts,  and  dentlfts,  tKe 
band  of  muficians,  and  all  the  mechanics,  or  artifans,  who  worTc 
for  the  royal  houfehold. 

The  houfekcepers  of  the  diíFerent  palaccs,  and  the  rangers 
and  other  officers  of  the  various  forefts,  and  parks,  ánd  thie 
officers  of  the  Icing's  land  reven ue,  are  alfo  in  the  famc  depar!- 
ment,  and  fome  have  confiderable  falaries  :  as 

£.  s.  d. 

Tht  Houfeheeper  at  Wihdfor  Cajlle^                 320  00  a*yca»* 

The  Ketper  of  Windfor  Little  Parí,             600  o  o 

Richmoñd  Deputy  Ranger  North  of  Trent,  ^4S^  00 

South  of  Trenty         -         -         -   '      -     3466  13  4 
Surveyor  General  of  the  Kin¿s  WoodSf') 

Oaksy  Forefis^  and  Chafes,             -       3  3^00  o  O 

Surveyor  Genercd  of  the  Crown  JLandsj        1 000  00 

Deputy,         -         -         -         -         -         500  o  O 

Regt/lrar,               -          -          -          -         400  O  O 

The  regulation  of  his  majefty's  chapel,  and  the  times  in 
Vhich  the  various  preachers  íhaU  officiate,  belongs  álfo  to  the 
lord  chamberlain. 

The  next  officer,  to  whofc  care  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
royal  houfehold  is  entrufted,  is 

The  Lord  High  Steward.  This  is  an  appointment  of  gresrt 
'  truft,  dignity,  and  antiquity,  coniprizing  the  fole  diredion  of 
the  kirig*s  houfe  below  ftairs.  The  lord  high  fteward  has  no 
formal  grant  óf  his  office  5  but  receives  his  charge  fróm  the 
king  in  perfon,  who^  delivering  to  hím  a  white  ftafFor  wand» 
(the  fymbol  of  his  office,)  fáys,  Sehefchal  tenez  le  Éaton  de  natrt 
Maifcn.  By  this  he  is  alfo  fteward  óf  the  Maríhalfea,  xir 
court  of  the  houfehold,  in  which  he  is  judgq  óf  life,  and  limt>. 
Inhis  a,bferice,  the  treafurer  and  comptroller  for  the  ¡Lime  being 
are  judges  of  the  Marflialfea,  or  the  court  of  Verge.  His 
authority  extended  over  the  following  officers :  the  trcafúrer, 
comptroller,  coíFerer,  ^mafter  of  the  houfehold,  cleros  of  ,and 
clerks  comptroUers  of  the  board  of  green  cloth,  and  all  pénons 
fuhordinate  to  them.  In  his  department  is  the  counting-Koufe, 
whére  an  account  of  the  expences  of 'the  Tcing's  hoi^fehotd  is 
daily  tallen.  The  pofts  of  coffisrer,  clerks  óf  the  board  o£ 
green  cloth,  and  clcrks-cómptroUérs  of  that  board,  háve  b^éü 
aboliflied,  but  infteadof  the  cofierer  is  a  paymaft^r  of  the  hovífe* 
lióldj»  widi'a  fálary  óf  450/f  for  himfelf  ánid  clérksi  the  deri^s 

^  and 


%há  cterfe-coMpttolters  of  thfe  gr^eh  étotfi,  'haré  made  room 
for  two  clcrks  of  the  houfehold ;  the  firft  with  a  falary  of 
JÓOA,  áfid  the  ofliér;4oo/*  They  hávie^hYec  under  clerks  vrith 
A  ifafáry  of  150/.  each.  By  thefe  the  bufinefs  of  the  green 
clüth  is  condudcd,  ís  it  ufed  to  be,  except  that  the  ávehor  to 
tlie  mafter  of  the  hotfc  dees  not  now,  as  formeríy, -lay  before 
themhis  accóunts  of  the  dables* 

4n  the  counting  houfe  is  the  Board  of  Oreen  dathy  which  i« 
a  Court  of  Juftice  daily  fitting  in  the  King's  Palace,  confifting 
of  the  above  mentioried  officers,  and  the  fteward  of  the  Mar- 
íhálfea,  who  is  always  a  biirrifter  at  law.  Theymcet  for  the 
ptífpofe  of  taking  daily  accounts  of  'expences ;  of  m'aking 
próvifion  and  paymeñts  for  the  houfehold ;  of  promotln^  the 
good  gdyernment  of  the^  kíng's  fervants  of  the  hóufehold  \  and 
pajring  the  wagcs  «of  the  king's  fervants  under  the  lord 
fteward. 

The  Board  of  Green  Cloth  is  one  of  the  moft  ancíent  courts 
ín  Éngland,  ahd  has  jurlfdiffcion  in  áll  oíFences  committed 
In  the  king*s  palaces,  and  the  verge  of  the  court-  It  is  called 
the  Green  Cloth,  from  the  covering  of  the  table.  Without  a 
warránt  frohi  this  cdurt^  noné  of  the  ting's  fervants  can  be 
arréftéd  for  débt. 

Thfe  lord  fteward,  by  his  office, 'precedes  all  dukes,  not  of 
the  royal  htóod.  Hcis  alwáys  a  member  of  the  privy  couhcil; 
anA  at  the  meétlng  of  evéry  néwparHament,  all  the  meiAbers 
tiafce  the  oaths  by  iaw  áppointed  befdre  him,  6r  fome  per- 
fons  depttted  h'y'hl'm^.  At  t*ie  cnd  óf  ^ach  feffion  of  parKa*- 
ín^t,  he  adjÁifts  the  parlfehientary  expeflcfes,  &c.  He  has 
TOÓ/,  a-year  wages,  ^tid  1360A  a-yea'r  boárd  %ages,  and  a 
fufther  falary  of  1 5'4o/.  payable  at  fhe  Exchequer. 

In  the  lord  ftewtírd's  department  are, 

The  Treafufenf  the  Houfehold^  who  is  next  tO  li?m  in  írank  ; 
l^ho  álíb'carrics  a  white  ílafF  or  wand,  and  is  always  a  privy 
cotinfellór :  hfe  ís  a  foft  of  deputy  to  the 'lord  fteward,  as  ih  his 
abfence  hé^ay,*with  the  fcoífíptroller  and  fte\vard-of  tíife  Mat^ 
íhalfea,  iñ  virtue  of  his  office,  hcar  áiid  dcíeñnine  dfFéilce« 
committed  within  the  king^s 'palace ;  he  has  123/.  ixj/.'  831  for 
wages,  aríd  1^76/.  ss.é^d,  forboard  wages. 

The  Comptrolkr  (f  the  Hottfehotd  is  the  fecond  officer  tínder 
the  lord  fteward;  he controuls the  accounts  and  reckonlnglj  óf 
Ac  Green  Clóth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member.  4ie 
carries  a  Wjííte  -ftaíF,  and  is  always  of  the  pltivy  coiincH.  Wé 
has  107/.  I '7/.  6t/.  a-year  wáges,  and  1092/.  ízx.  tfíí.  boáf4 
Wkgés. 

•  The  «praaicé  lt».fórtbe'ÍDi4(ltf«ra»dXo  attetl4  itfd  íWwr  á'Íé«  l¿á¡bcrt/MÍ 
.  tlica  QBiPQWtr  chem  ai  hit  áepatitt  to  a^minifter  the  oath»  to  ethcri* 
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The  Paymafter^  '«rho,  fuperfedes  thc  coffcrer,  has  dready 
bcen  mentioned. 

ITie  Mafter  ofthe  Hmfehold  ¡s  cmploycd  undcr  the  treafurer 
of  the  houfehold,  to  furvey  the  accounts.  He  has  66L  13/.  4^» 
a-year  wages,  and  43  3A  6s>  8¿.  board  wagcs. 

Undcr  thc  Knight  Marjhaly  is  held  the  court  of  the  houfc- 
hold,  commonly  denominated  the  Marflialfea  or  Palace  Court, 
of  which  an  account  wili  be  givcn  in  another  branch  of  this 
.    work.     Hisfalaryis  500/. 

The  lord  ftcward  has  the  appoíntment  of  thc  officers  in  thc 
royal,  houfehold,  who  are  occupied  in  preparíng  and  fupcrin- 
tending  the  fupply  of  provifions,  and  of  the  tradefmcn  frpm 
whom  thcy  are  purchafed.  Of  thefe  officers  fomc  have  hbcral 
annual  allowanccs,  as  the  gentleman  of  the  wine-celiar  300/.  \ 
the  clerk  comptroller  of  the  kitchen  300/.  \  the  firft  clerk  of  thc 
kitchen  260/./  the  gentlemen  of  the  pantry,  buttery,  and  ewry, 
QtQolf  each.  ,  •  ' 

•  The  Teomen  of  the  Guards  wcre  inftituted  by  Henry  VIL 
in  1486,  as  a  body  guard  to  him.  They  wcre  originally  fifty, 
but  have  undergone  feveral  alterations  in  point  of  num- 
bers ;  and  are  at  prefetit  one  hundrcd,  at  39/.  i  is.  4^/.  a-year 
^each.  Eight  of  that  number  are  ftylcd  Ulhers,  and  have  10/. 
.  a-year  each  more  than  the  reft.  Four  fuperannuated  yeomen, 
at  25/.  a-year  each  j  fix  yeomen  haugers,  and  two  yeomen  bcd- 
goers,  at  10/.  a-year  each.  The  officers  are  a  captain,  who  faas 
iodo/,  a-year  falary ;  a  lieutenant  500/.;  an  enfign  300/.  5  a 
a  clerk  of  the  cheque  150/. ;  and  four  cxempts,  who  have 
150/.  each.  The  yeomen  of  the  guard  wait  in  thc  firft  rodm 
aboye  ftairs,  ^hich  is  called  the  Guard  Chamber,  forty  attend- 
ing  by  day,  and  twenty  by  night,  with  partizans  and  large 
fwords.  They  bring  up  thc  diíhes  fbr  his  majefty's  tablc, 
deliver  th<^in  to  the  fervers,  who  place  them  on  the  table  ; 
and  when  thc  king  goes  abroad  by  land  or  water,  they  attend 
his  perfon.  They  ftill  retaio  the  ancient  drefs  affigned  them 
by  Henry  VIL  V  a  fcarlet  coat,  of  a  peculiar  make,  coming 
doMfn^  to  their  kn^es,  guarded  with  black  velvet,  and  having 
badges  on,  .befbre  and  behindj  their  breeches  are  alfo  fcarlet, 
guarded  with  black  yelvet  j  and  inftead  of  hate,  they  wcar  black 
velvct  caps,  round  and  broad  crowned,  with  ribbons  of  the 
king's  colour. 

.  The  band  oí,  Gentlemen  Penfioners  was  inftituted  by  Henry - 
yiIL,  in  1509. .  It  confifts  of  forty  gentlemen,  who  are  en- 
titlcd*  efquires.  Their  office  is  to  attend  the  king's  perfon, 
with  their  pole  axes,  to  and  from  his  chape!  royal,  and  reccivc 
him  in  the  prefence  chamber,  or  coming  out  of  his  privy  lodg- 
mga.    Tkey  likewiíc  attend  at  all  great  folcmmties»  as  corona- 
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tiónS}  St.  George's  feaft,  publíc  audicnces  of  embaffadors,  at  the 
king's  going  to  pariianicnt,  and  royal  funerals  :  their  falary  is 
loo/,  a-year  cach.  '  They  wait  twenty  at  a  time,  quafrterly; 
but  Gil  public  occafions  they  all  attend.  On  the  coronation 
dáy  and  St.George's  feaft,  they  havé  the  honour  to  carry  up 
the  king's  dinner.  Their  officers  are  a  captain,  whofe  falary 
is  lópo/.;  a  lieutcnant  510/.;  a  ftandard-bearer  310/.;  a 
clerk  of  the  cheque  120/.  There  are  alfo  a  fecretary,  a  pay- 
itoafter»  and  á  harbinger,  whofe  office  it  is  to  provide  lodgings 
for  the  gentlemen  penfioners,  and,  in  the  abfence  of  the  clerk 
of  the  cheque,  to  a6t  as  his  depoty. 

t   At  the  head  of  the  department   of  the  ftables,  but  very 
eminent  in  rank  and  dignity,  is  .  ^ 

'  The  Majler  of  the  Horfe.  This  ís  the  third  great  office  at 
court,  and  when  not  put  in  commiffion,  always  filled  by 
noblemen  of  the  higheft  rank  and  ability.  The  mafter  of  the 
horfe  has  the  management  and  difpofal  of  all  the  tingas  ftables 
and  bred  horfes.  He  has  authority  over  the  equerries  and  pages, 
coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  riders  of  the  great  Korfe,  farriers, 
and  fmiths.  He  appoints  all.  the  othcr  tradefmen  who  work  for 
the  .king's  fiables  5  and  by  his  warrant  to  the  avenor,  makes 
them  take  an  oath  to  be  true  and  faithful.  He  is  intrufted  with 
all  the  lands  and  revenues  appropriated  for  the  king's.breed  of 
horfes,  the  expences  of  the  ftable,  and  of  the  coaches,  litters, 
&c.  He  alone  has  the  privilege  of  making  ufe  of  any  of  the 
king's  horfes,  pages,  and  footmen,  and  at  any  folemn  cavalcade 
rides  next  the  king,  and  leads  a  horfe  of  ftate.  His  falary  is 
1^76/.  13/.  ^d.  per  annum. 

The  Avenor^  or  Clerh  Marital  and  Firjl  Equerrjy  has  a  falary  of 
500/.  -TLnáfour  equerries,  who  are  fubordinare  to  him,  have  each 
300/.  per  annum,  The  ftipend  of  the  clerk  of  the  Jlables  is  350/. 
and  that  of  the  equerry  ofthe  crcwn  fiable  200L  and  the  inferior 
employments  have  Hberal  allowances  annexed. 

The  coft  of  the  royal  hunt  is,  to  the  majler  of  the  fag  hoiinds 
2000L  per  annum;  the  huntfman  12*^1,  to  fix  yomen prlckerSy 
cach  104/.  and  to  the  grandfalconer  1200/. 

Royal  Family,  The  Queen  confort,  as  the  firft  and  moft 
confiderable  branch  of  the  king's  royal  family,  partakes  in 
fcveral  prerogatives  above  other  women.  She  is  a  public  perfon, 
exempt  and  diftinft  from  the  king-,  and  not,  like  other  married 
women,  fo  clofely  conne£ked  as  to  have  loft  all  legal  or  feparatc 
exiftence,  fo  long  as  the  marriage  continúes.  For  the  queen 
can  purchafe  and  convey  lands,  make  leafes,  grant  copyholds, 
and  do  other  a£ls  of  owneríhip,  without  the  concurtence  of 
hcr  lord,  which  no  other  married  woman  can  do  j  a  privilege 
^  cid  as  the  Saxon  era.    She  can  alfo  take  a  grant  from  the 
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king,  which  no  other  wífe  can  frotn  hcr  liuiband.  Sbc  hjia. 
feparate  courts  and  officcrs,  diftinéí:  from  the  king's,  not  on)y, 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  j  and  her  attorney  and 
folicitor  general  are  intitled  to  a  place  within  thc  bar  of  his, 
majefty's  courts,  together  with  the  king's  couníe|.  Sbc  may 
fue  and  be  fued  alone,  without  joining  her  huíband},  bav^ 
feparate  property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  dil|)oi!e  of  tb^m^ 
by  will.  In  íliort,  flie  is,  in  all  legal  proceedingS  lookcd,upoa 
as  a  íiiigle,  not  as  a  married  woman.  Thc  queen  has  alfo. 
many  exemptions  and  minute  prerogativcs :  íhe  pays  po  toll, 
ñor  is  Hable  to  amercemcnt  in  any  Couirt,  and  altbough  the 
quecn  is,  in  all  rcfpeéls,  the  king's  fubjefk,  and  not  bi^.eq^al, 
yet  in  point  of  the  fecurity  óf  hcr  Ufe  and  pcrfon,  íbe  is.puí  op, 
the  fame  footing  with  him.  It  is  cqually  treafoa  to  qó^ipafs 
qr  imagine  her  deatla ;  and  to  vioiat?  or  d^filc  the  qu^n,  con», 
fort,  amounts  to  the  fanic  high  crimen  as  well  in  ¿he  perfon. 
committing  the  faft,  as  in  the  quecp  herfclf,  if  confcnting.  If 
apcufed  of  any  fpecies  of  treafon,  íhe  is  (whether  conlort  oi:. 
dowagcr)  tried  by  the  peers  of  parliament. 

The  hufband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  Princc  Gcorge  of  Denv 
piark  was  to  Queen  Anue,  i&  £er  fubjcíi,  and  may  be  guilty  oí 
bigh  treafpn  againft  her  j  but,  in  the  inítence  of  conjugal  ki^ 
ídclity,  he  is  not  fubjefted  to  the  fon¡ie  penal  rcftriéiipnp. 

A  qufen  dowager  enjoys  moft  of  the  pxivilegcs  wh|ch  belpngc4: 
to  her  as  queen  confort,  But  it  is  not  high  treafon  tp  con-f 
fpire  her  death,  or  viólate  her  chaftity  *,  and  though  aji  aJÍiex)^ 
bom,  (he  is  intitled  to  dower  after  the  king's  dpmife,  which  no 
other  aliei}  is,  Yet,  pro  dignitate  regaliz  no  man  can  marty  a 
queen  dowager,  without  fpecial  licence  from  the  king,.  on  pain 
pf  forfeiting  his  lands  and  goodg.  But  before  the  making  of 
this  law,  á  queen  dowager,  who  married  a  fubje£l,  did  not 
lofe  her  rcgal  dignity,  a$  peereffes  dowager  do  their  peerage 
when  íhey  marry  commonersj  for  Catherine,  queen  dowager 
of  Henry  V.'  after  ílie  had  married  Owen  ap  Mcredith  ap 
Theodore,  copimpnly  called  Owen  Tudor,  a  prívate  gentlc- 
man,  maintained  aji  ^ñipij  againft  the  biíhop  of  Carliíle,.  by  th^ 
ñame  of  Catherine,  queen  of  England, 

Thc  queen  confort  has,  by  the  ancient  laws,  fomc  pecuniary 
advaniages,  but  in  thefe  days  they  ar^  poc  produ£l;ive  of  eníiolu- 
ment.  They  are  a  perquiíite,  called  atirum  r^gin^y  or  queen'i 
jgold,  rcferved  out  or  every  dpnatipn  of  a  ccrtain  amoupt^  made 
to  the  king  in  confiaeratipn.  of  royal  favours^  Sh^  faad  aifo 
cércain  refervatlons  or  rents  out  of  the  demefne  lands  of  the 
icrown,  which  have  long  been  difcontinued.  Another  ancient 
perquifite  belonging  to  the  queen  confort,  mt^\op^Á  by  all  qu| 
éld  WFÍterS|  a?^  thcycfprc  only  wortjby  »<HÍQCj.¡6.thk5  tbftt,.  oí) 

th§ 
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th^  -  tal^ing  of  &  M^hale  on  the  coaíls»  Mrhich  ¡s  a  royal  fifii»  it 
fliall  be  diyided  between  the  king  andqueen;  the  head  only 
I)ein?  íhe  klng's  property,  and  the  tail  the  queen*s.  The  reafon 
qf  tnis  whimfical  divifíon^  a$  aíBgned  by  Our  ancient  records» 
wag,  to  furnifli  the  quecn's  wardfobe  with  whalebonc.  "  But 
«í  this  reafon,"  fays  Mr-  Chriftian,  "  is  more  whiinfical  than 
"the  divifion,  for  the  whalebonc  lies  intirely  in  the  head." 

Her  majefty>  as  was  obferved  in  a  preceding  page,  receives 
frcjm  the  civil  lift,  for  her  perfonal  expences,  58,000/.  per  tmnum. 
In  the  firft  feiTipn  of  parliament  after  the  king's  marriage,  the 
Qoufe  of  Commons  refolved,  that,  ¡n  cafe  of  her  furviving  his. 
majefty,  (he  íhould  enjoy  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
ppunds  per  annum^  together  with  the  palace  of  Somerfet  Houfe» 
^nd  the  lodge  and  lands  at  Richmond  Park,  and  an  a£t,  framed 
to  this  eíFecl,  paíTed  unanímonüy.  At  a  fubfequent  period» 
Somerfet  Houfe  was  exchange^}  for  Buckingham  Houfe,  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  her  majefty  has  an  elegant  fummer  cila- 
bliíhment  at  Frogmore,  near  Windfor. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  and  perfons  feparately 
appropriated  to  her  majefty,  with  their  annual  falaries ;  Lori 
Chamberlain  laoo/T  Vice  Chamberlain  ¡ooL  Mijirefs  of  the 
¡tobes  509/.  fix  Ladies  ofthe  Bed  Chamber  500/.  each,  íGx  Maids 
pf  Honour  300/.  each,  fix  Bed  Chamber  Wopten  360/.  each> 
three  Gentlemen  UJhers  of  the  Prívate  Chamber  200/.  each,  a 
.  Treafurer  500/.  and  a  Secretary  and  Comptroller  500/.  Her 
Majefty's.  Attorney  General  has  an  annual  fee  of  ^50/.  and  her 
Solicitor  General  oí  180/.  Her  Mafier  ofthe  Hor/e  800/.  Three 
equerries  220/.  each,  befides  pages  ot  honour,  clerks  of  the 
ftables,  and  others  in  fubordinate  departments.  The  attendants 
and  inftruéiors  of  the  princefles  are  alfo  part  of  her  majefty'» 
eftabliOiment» 

The  next  perfon  to  be  confidered  in  the  royal  family  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales^ 

.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and 
alfo  his  royal  confort,  and  the  princefs  royal,  or  eldeft  daughter 
of  the  king,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  laws.  For  by  ftatute 
25  Edw.  III.  to  compafs  or  confpire  the  death  of  the  former,  or 
to  viólate  the  chaftity  of  either  of  the  latter,  are  as  much  high 
treafon  as  to  confpire  the  death  of  the  king,  or  viólate  the 
cliaftity  of  the  queen.  The  heir  apparent,  or  prefumptive  to  the 
crown,  has  ufually  been  created  Prince  or  Princefc  of  Walcs. 
This  title  has  defcended  from  Edward  II.  When  his  fathcr 
had  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Wales,  he  promifed  the  peeple  of 
that  country,  on  condition  of  their  fubmiflion,  to  give  thcm 
a  prince  wlxo  had  been  born  an^ong  (hem,  and  w^ho  could  fpeak 
no  otber  íanguage.    On  their  acquieCccnce  with  this  offer, 
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he   conferrcd   the  príncipality  of  Walcs  on  his  fecond  íbn^ 
Edw'rfrd,  then  an  infant.     Edward,  by  the  death  of  his  eldeft 
brothir,  Alfonfo,  became  heir  to  the  crown,  and  from  that  time 
this  honour  has  been  appropriated  only  to  the  eldeft  fon  -,  or 
eldeft  daughttrsj  of  the  kings  of  England.     The  title  of  earl  of 
Cheíler  is  alfo   ronferred  on  the  king's  eldeft   fon,  by  fpecia| 
creation   and   invtftiture ;  that  ¡s,  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  fcil.     This  earldom  was  once  a  pyincipality,  ereéled  intp 
that  t.ti ..  by  aft  of  parliament,  21  Rich.  II.  wherein  i^  was  alfa 
ordained,   that  5t  íhould  be  given  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon  ;  and 
although  a  11  the  proceedings  of  that  parliament  were  repealed 
in  the  firft  of  Henry  IV.  the  earldom  has  fince  been  ufually 
given  with  the  principality  of  Wales.     The  prince  is  alfo,  if 
jirjl  horn  fon  of  the  king,  intitled  by  inheritance  to  the  dukcdoni 
of  Cornwall,  withoüt  any  new  creation.     This  title  does  not 
accrue  to  the  prince  merely  as  eldej}^  but  he  muft  \k  Jirjl^gotien 
fon  of  the  king.     The  words  of  the  ftatute  are,  habendum  et 
tenendutn   eidem  duci  et  i^tus  et  haredum  Juorum '  regum  Anglix^ 
filiis  primogenltts^  &  diRi  loci  ducihus  in  regno  Angli^  bareditarte 
fucceffuris.     And  Lord  Coke,  after  having  enumerated  thofc 
princes  who  had  been  dukes  of  Cornwall  before  his  time,  among 
whom  he  reckons  Prince  Arthur,  prpceeds  to.  fny,  «^  Neithcr 
$«  was  Henry  VIII.   in  the  life  of  his  fathcr,  after  the  death  of 
«  Prince  Arthur,  his  brother,  by  forcé  of  the  faid  creation, 
<<  duke  of  Cornwall  5  for,  although  he  was  the  fole  fon  and  heir 
•*.  apparcnt  of  Henry  VII.  yet,  forafmuch  as  he  ,was  not  the 
U  firíl  begotten  fon,  he  was  not  within  the  laid  limitátion  5  fot 
•«  Prince  Arthur  was  his  firft  begotten  fon.**     But  althougH 
from  this  it  is  manifeft,   that  a  duke  of  Cornwall  muft  be  the 
firft  begotten  fon  pf  a  king,  yet  it  is  not  neceíFary  that  he 
íhould  be  born  after  his  father's  acceílion  to  the  throne.    This 
is  a  ftrange  fpecies  of  inheritance,  and  perhaps  is  the  only  modc 
of  defcent,  which  depends  upon  the  authority  of  a  ftatute. 

The  revenue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  independantly  of  the  . 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  other  circumftances,  is  125,000/.  per 
annutjty  6o,ooo/v  being  paid  from  the  civil  lift,  and  65,000/. 
from  the  confolidated  fund. 

His  principal  eftabliftiments  are  Carlton  Houfe,  Pall  Malí, 
:^nd  the  Pavilion,  at  Brighthelmftone,  in  SuíTex. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  royal  highnefs  are  a  comptroller 
and  auditor  general,  treafurer,  vice  chamberlain,  Gloucefter 
king  at  arms  and  herald  5  with  chaplains,  pages,  cquerries, 
phyíicians,  artiftsi  and  tradefmen  fpecially  appointed. 

As  Duke  of  Cornwall,  he  has  a  chanccllor  and  keeper  of  the 
great  leal,  a  vice  admira!,  a  lord  warde^  of  the  Stannaries,  with 
deputies,  furveyor  general  and  deputies,  auflitors,  and  receiver 

general^ 
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general,  a  havcnor  of  thc  duchy  ports,  an  attomcy  and  foltcítor 
general,  an  affiy  maíter,  ftewards,  and  other  fubordinate 
officers.  His  royal  highnefs  has  alfo  a  councí  1,  compofed  of  thc 
principal  ofiicers  of  his  eílabliíhment,  and  his  moft  illuftrious 
fnend!5  (  and  as  high  fteward  of  Scotland  he  has  another  üil 
p{  ftatc  counfellorsy  a  fecretary,  chamberlain,  and  kecper  of  thc 
fignet,  a  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
chaplains,  and  other  o^cers. 

:  The  younger  fons  and  daughters  of  the  king,   and  other 

branchee  of  the  royal  famüy,  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  Itne 

of  fiícceflion,  were  Httle  farther  regarded  by  the  antient  law 

than  to  give  them,  to  a  certain  degree,  precedence  before  all 

pecrs  and  public  officers,  as  we!l  ecclefiaftical  as  temporal. 

Tfais  is  done  by  the  ílatute  3 1  Hcn.  VIII.  c.  10.  which  enaéis  that 

Boperfon,  except  the  king's  children,  íhall  prefume  to  fit  or 

have  place  at  the  fide  of  the  cloth  of  eftate  in  the  parliament 

chañar ;  and  that  certain  great  officers  therein  named  íhall 

have  precedence  above  all  dukes,  except  only  fuch  as  íhall 

happen  to  be  thé  ktng's  fon,  brother,  únele,  or  nephew.  '^There- 

fore,  after  thefe  degrees  are  paíTed,  peers,  or  others  of  the  blood 

royal,  are  intitled  to  no  place  or  precedence,  except  what  be- 

longs  to  them  by  their  gerfonal  rank  or  dignity.    All  the  king's 

fons  are,  by  their  birth,  counf^ilors  of  ílitc,  that  fo  they  may 

grow  up  in  the  weighty  aflF.iirs  of  the  kingdom.  To  all  the  king's 

children  belongs  the  title  of  royal  highnefs  ;    all  fubjefts  are  to 

be  uncovered  in  their  prefc;nce ;  to  kneel  wheri  they  are  per- 

mltted  to  kifs  their  hands ;  and  at  table,  out  of  the  king's  pre- 

fence,  they  are,  in  ftriftncfs  of  etiquette,  entitled  to  be  ferved 

on  the  knee.    The  children,  the  brother  and  íiílers  of  thc  king, 

bcing  plaintiíFs,  the  fummons  in  th?  proccfs  need  not  have  the 

fiolemnlty  of  fifteen  dayS,  between  the  tefte  and  return,  as  in 

thc  cafe  of  other  fubjeás. 

With  refpeíl  to  the  education  of  thc  king's  grand-children, 
fome  doubts  had  arifen  i  and  in  1718,  the  queílion  was  referred 
to  all  the  judgeg^by  George  I.  It  was  then  decided  by  the 
ppinion  of  ten  «gainft  the  other  two,  that  the  .education  and 
care  of  the  king^  grand-children,  whiie  minors,  Belonged  of 
right  to  his  majefty,  as  king  of  this  realm,  even  durin^  their 
father's  life.  But  they  all  agreed  that  the  care  and  approbatioh 
of  their  matriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to  the  king  their 
grandfather. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Great  Brítain  at  this  period  conGíls  of 
the  follqwing  perfonages ; 

G1&ORGS  THE  THiRD,  King  of  thc  Uoitcd  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  bovereign 
of  the  Qrdcrs  of  the  Oarter,  Thiílle,  Bath,  and  St.  Patrick, 
Viíitox  of  Triiiity  and  Queen's  Colleges,  Cambridge,  and  of 

Univcrfity 
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Vni«erf|tyr  and»^  Chril)i-jCljjir<íh  Collpge^,  Oxford»  Duk^,  p^* 
BrAMif^icl^.  L^nei>í)Ufgh  and  Bramen,  Biíl^op  of  QíhaUurght 
Arch-Trcafurer  and  Eleflpr  of  the  Ho}y  Román  Empir?.  H¡» 
xnajeñy  Vías  born  the  4th  of  June,  1738,  fuppeedcd  to  the 
id^rp^e  9Í1.  th^  death  of  his  grandfatjicr  George  II.  25  th  of 
P^ober,  1760,  and  was  crowned  22d  Septenober,  l^6l• 

The  Q¿jpen  Confort  is  Charlotte,  Princefs  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz,  born  ipth  May,  1744.     Thcir  childrcn  are ; 

Firíl.  His  Royal  Higbnefs  Geoi^ge-Aügüstüs-Frep^rick, 
Frince  of  Walfs,  and  Eledoral  Prince  of  BruniVick  Lunen*»; 
^ufgh,  Duke  of  Comwall  and  Rpt^fay,  Earl  of  Ghefter,  ^nd 
Carrick,.  Barón  of  Renifrew,  Lord  o|  t^e  líips,  Great  Sí^ward, 
of  Scotland,  High  Sfeward  of  Plymoutht  Colonel  of  tKe  igik 
Reginjent  of  Dragoons,  Captain  Gpneral  of  the  Hon-  Artilliei;yr 
.  ^pnjp wy,  Knight  pf  the  Garter^  His  Royal .  Higljnefs  wa&. 
ljí>riv  lith  Á|Uguft,  176a.  H^  mariied  8th  April,  1195» 
GAjapi^i^Nfi  Amelia  Elizabijth,  Paughter  of  tb(5  Duk^  of. 
iprttofwick,  who  was  born  I7tli  May,  i7(S8j  by  wbom  he 
hasiflue;  Charlotte  Augusta,    bprn  7tl>  Januar<y,^  1796, 

Second.  Frederick,  Duke  of  Tcrk  and  Albany,  fiar]  o£ 
Ujfter  in  Ireland,,  a  Field  Maríha),  Commander-in-Ghief  of  all 
tfie  Kíng'e  Land  Forces  in  the  United  Kingdopí,  Cqlonel  o£ 
ÚiQ  Coldílream,  or  2d  Reg^ment  of  Foot  Gugrds»  Cplonel  in 
Chief  of  the  óoth  (or  Royal  American)  Regiqíent  of  Popt^ 
and  of  the  Royal  P^blin  R^5gin?en£  of  Inf^ntry,  Doftor  of. 
Civil  Law>  ^night  of  the  Garter  and  Bath»  The  Duke  of 
York,  was  born  Kíth  Augijft,  1763;  he  married  191b  Scpt- 
179^,  Freperique  Charlotte  ÜLRiQyECATHiiRiNEj  eldeft 
'  díaughter  of  tjie  late  King  of  Pruffia,  born  7th  May,  1767, 

Third.  "V^iLLiAM  Heííry,  Duhe  of  Cláreme  aad  St.  An* 
lirewS)  Earl  pf  Muníler  in  Irelai^d,  and  Admiral  of  the  White» 
and  Ranger  of  Buíhy  Park,  Knight  of  the  Gíirter  and  ThilUe. 
Jie'  was  bprn  aift  Aiiguft,  1765. 

Fouríh,  The  Princess  Royai^  Chahi^otte  Augusta  Ma^ 
TILDA,  Lady.  of  the  Imperigl  B-uflian  Order  pf  St.  Catherine  \  ^ 
ihe  was  born  2^th  Septemb^r,  176Ó,  and  married  L&th  May, 
1797,  to  hjis  Serene  Highnefs  Frederick:  Charles  William, 
^ho,  ox\  the  death  pf  his  father  in  1798.,  becamp  reigñing  DuU 
gf  Wirt€fi}kur^  ^ttitgqrdU 

Fifiii.  Ej^y^Rp,  Duhg  o/Kmt  and  Strathprn,  Eari  of  Dub- 
tn  in  Irelaqd,  a  General  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the  ift  Re» 
gimcnt  pf  í'ppt,  an4  Gpv.einor  of  Gibraltar,  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter  and  of  St.  Patrick.  He  was  born  a.d  of  November,  1 767. 

Sixth.  Tl|e'  Prineefs  Auqüsta*  Sprhia,  hora  Sih.of  No* 
^ember,  I7¿i8.. 

,S^X«it¿l^  TM  ]^riflt<?ef&  Elizab;bth,  born  22d-May,  i77o« 

£ighth« 
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Eigbth,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  •/  Ctimberland  and  Te- 
viotdale,  Earl  oS  Armagh  in  íreland,  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  Army,  and  Colonel  of  the  I5th  Regiment  of  Dragoons, 
Kñight  of  the  Garter,  born  5th  Juñe,  1771. 

Ninth.  AüOüSTüs  Frederick,  Duke  of.  Suffex^  Eari  of  In- 
vernéis and  Barón  of  Arklowi  Knight  of  the  Garter,  born  27th 
January,  1773. 

Tenth.  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge^  Earl  of 
Típperary,  and  Barón  of  Culloden,  a  Jjieutenant-General  in 
the  Army,  and  Colonel  of  the  King's  Germán  Legión,  bora 
24th  February,  1774.  "" 

Elevcnth.  The  Princefs  MajCV,  bom  25  th  April,  1776- 
Married  in  1816  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  William  Frederick 
Duke  of  Gloucefter. 

Twelfth.  The  Príncef»  Sophia,  bom  3d  November,  1777% 
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The  King's  Illness.  After  a  reigí^  of  fifty  years,  during 
which  his  Majefty,  King  George  the  Thitd,  had  fo  conduéled 
himfelf  in  every  exercife  of  his  high  authority  «nd  in  every  a¿l 
•  df  his  prívate  life,  as  to  aV:quire  the  veneration  and  affe£lion  of 
all  ranks  of  his  fubjeñs,  and  to  be  proudly  held  forth,  not  only 
as  a  brilliant  illuílration  of  the  chara£ter  of  a  patriot  king,  but 
alfo  as  a  model  of  perfonal  and  domeftic  virtue ;  after  he  had 
ftruggled,  with  unexampled  firmnefs,  during  thé  long  period  of 
feventeen  years,  to  maintain  the  religión,  laws,  and  rights  of 
his  country  againft  an  encroaching  power,  which,  fupported  by 
incredible  fuccefles,  had  overwhelmed  or  corrupted  every  other 
government  in  Europe,  it  pleafed  the,  Almighty,  of  whom  he 
had  ever  been  a  íincere  and  ardent  wóríhipper,  to  viíit  him 
with  a  malady  which 'rendered  him  incapable  óf  condu£^ing 
the  aiFairs  of  government. 

Regency  Acts.  This  fa£l  being  too  well  afcertained  to 
admit  of  any  difpute,  parliaiñent  provided  for  the  adminiftration 
of  the  afFairs  of  government,  for  the  dignity,  comfort,  and  fafety 
of  the  King,  and  for  the  honourable  fupporit  of  the  Queen  and 
princes  of  the  blood,  by  a  series,  of  ftatutes  which  are  now 
bríefly  to  be  recapitulated. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe,  51  Geo.  3.  c.  i.  it  is  ena£):ed,  that  his 
Royal  Highnefs  George  Auguftus  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales» 
íhall  have  fuU  power  and  authority,  in  the  ñame  and  on  the 
bebalfof  his  Majefty ^  and  under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  <*  Regent 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  firitain  and  íreland,"  to 
exercife  and  adnunifter  the  royal  power  and  authority  to  the 
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erown  ofthe  United  Kíngdom  belonging,  and  to  ufe,  execute» 
and  perform  all  authorides,  prerogatives,  z£ks  oí  gdvernmeiitj 
and  admíniftration  of  the  fame,  whlch  lawfully  belong  to  tHe 
King  of  the  faid  United  Kingdom  to  ufe,  execute,  and  pei^ 
form ;  fubjefl  to  the  ümitations,  exceptions,  re^lations,  and 
reftri¿lions,  in  the  a£l  fpecified ;  ajid  all  a£i:s  which  (hall  be  done 
by  the  faid  Regent,  in  the  ñame  and  on  the  behalf  of  hls 
Majefty,  accórding  to  the  powers  and  authotities  fo  vefted  in 
him,  are  to  have  the  fame  forcé  and  eSeñ  as  the  Hke  a£is 
would  haye  if  done  by  his  Majefty  himfelf,  and  íhall,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  be  fuU  and  fufficient  'Warrant  to  ail 
perfons  aéiing  under  the  authority  thereof ;  and  all  perfons 
fliail  yield  obedience  thereto,  and  carry  the  fame  into  efféft,  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  purpofeá,  as  the  fanie 
perfons  ougKt  to  yield  obedience  to  and  carry  inttí  effeél  the 
like  aéls  done  by  his  Majefty  himfelf. 

The  fignature  direfted  to  be  ufed  by  his  Royal  Highnefs 
is  George  P.  R.,  or  where  initials  alone  are  generally  ufed, 
G.  P.  R. 

As  the  term  to  "which  fuch  powers  íhall  be  limited,  it  is 
declared  that  when  his  Majefty  íhall  by  the  bléífing  of  God  be 
reftored  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  health,  as  to  be  capable  of  reíUmiñg 
the  perfonal  exercife  of  his  royal  authorityi  and  (hall  have 
declared  his  royal  will  and  pleafure  thereupon,  as  in  a  fub- 
fequent  claufe  is  provided,  all  the,  powers  and  aiithorities 
giren  by  this  a¿);,  for  the  exercife  and  admíniftration  of  his 
royal  power,  or  for  executing  the  authorities,  pretogatives, 
and  aás  of  govemment,  or  for  the  care  of  his  Majefty's 
perfon,  íhall  ceafe  and  determine.  Offices  granted  during  his 
JMajefty's  pleafure  are  to  be  held  after  his  recovery,  until 
his  pleafure,  to  the  contrary,  íliall  be  íigniñed ;  but  no  a£ts 
whatéver-  of  the  Regent  are  valid,  unlefs  done  in  the .  ñame 
and  on  behalf  of  the  King.  Oaths  are  alfo  required  frofti  him, 
of  allegiance,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  high  authorities, 
|ind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Proteftant  religión,  as  by  law 
eftabliChed  in  England  and  Scotland ;  which  oaths  are  taken 
before,  and  regiftered  in  the  books  of  thé  Privy  Council. 

^  By  other  claufes,  the  Regent  was  'Veftrairied  fróm  granting 
any  peeráges,  or  any  offices  in  reverfioñ  until  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  a  year,  from  the  paffing  of  the  a£):.  Some  reftraints 
were  alfo  impofed  as  tó  the  grant  of  penfions,  but  there  wcre 
exceptions  as  to  thofe  which  concemed  the  adminiftration  of 
the  law,  aixd  the  defencé  of  the  country.  His  Royal  Highnefs 
was  alfo  reftrained  from  aflenting  to  any  bilí  for  varying  the 
fucceffion  to  the  Crown  i  or  repe^ling  or  altering  the  ada  for 
uniformity  of  public  prayers,  and  for  fecuring  the  Proteftant 
•;  15  religión. 
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refilón.    It  wab  alfó  declared  that  hU  fun¿tions  íhould  ceafe 
if  h^  quitted  th^  kingdom,  or  married.a  Papift. 

The  care  of  his  Majefty's  perfon  was  committed  to  h¡s  royal 
confort,  and  to  her  was  conñded  the'power'of  continuing,  or 
changing  certaín  officers  of  his  houfehold,  and  ñlling  up  theír 
fituations  in  cafe  of  vacancles^  but  this  authority  was  fubjeíi  to 
feveral  reílri£lions.  For  the  purpofe  of  advifing  and  aíliílíng 
her  Majeíly  in  thefe  important  duties,  a  couucil  was  appointed^ 
confifting  of  the  Archbiíhops  of  Canterbury  and  York/  the 
Difke  of  Montrofe,  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea  and.  Nottingham, 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  EUenbórough,  and  Sir 
William  Grant.  Thefe  appointments  were  made  by  ñame» 
and  not  by  office,  fo  that  refignation  of,  or  removal  from,  any 
fituatien  which  either'  o£  thefe  great  perfohage&  filled,  did  not 
produce  a  removal  from  the  office  to  which  this  a£t  appointed 
him.  In  cafe  of  death  or  refignation,  her  Majefty  was  exn- 
powered  by  writing,  under  her  hand  and  feal,  to  fíU  up  the 
vacaqcy  du,ring  pleafure.  ! 

JEach  member  of  this  council  was  required  to  take  an  oath 
for-  the  due  difcharge  of  his  truft.  Their  duties  were  to 
afcertain,  by  examining  on  oath,  the  phyficians  and  other  at* 
tepdants  on  him,  the  ftate  of  his^  Majefty^s  héalth,  to  renew 
this  inquiry  in  the  firft  week  in  April,  and  the  fir'ft  weekin 
ér^cy  fucceeding  third  month,  and  on  everyllich  occafion  to 
dedarethe  ftate  of  his  Majefty's  health,  and  tranfmit  a  copy 
of  their  report  to  be  inferted  in  the  books  of  the  Priyy  Council J 

For  afluring  to  his  Majefty  the  immediate  refumption  of  his 
juft  and  lawful  authority  at  any  time  when  itfiíould  pleafe 
God  to  relieve  him  from  his  prefent  ftate  of  calamity,  it  was 
eitaéted,  that  when  it  fhould  appear  to  her  Majefty  and.  any 
foar  of  her  council,  ailémbled  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  by  her 
for  that  purpofe^  either  by  her  own  will,  or  by  his  Majefty's 
will  and  pleafure  fignified  to  her,  (and  with  which  (he  was 
required  to  comply,  and  to  be  prefent  at  the  council,)  that  his 
M^efty  was  Teftored  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  health  as  to  be  capable 
of  refuming  the  perfonal  ezércife  of  the  royal  authority,  tbea 
her  Majefty  and  four  of  her  council  were  to  fignify  it  by  writing 
under  their  hands,  addrefled  to  the  prefident  of  the  council, 
or  in  his  abfence  to  one  of  the  Secretarles  of  State  $  upon 
which,  a  prívy  council  muft  be  convened,  and  the  inftrument. 
entered  on  the  books.  After  this  his  Majefty  is  empowered' 
to  comrcJce  a  privy  council,  by  virtue  of  his  fign  manual,  and 
upon  their  ifiuing  a  proclamation  to  that  effeü,  the  regency 
was  to  ceafej  and  his  Majefty  to  refume  his  ftation  in  the 
govemnient. 

In  cafe  ofAe  death  of  the  Regent  or  the  Queen,  or  of  the . 
reftoratum  of  theEibg,  it  was  provided,  that  the  parliament^  if 
.     [N6]  2  adjourned 
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adjourned  or  prorogued^  íhould  forthwitb  re-aflembleí  or  if  dl£- 
folved,  íhould  re-unite,  and  continué  a  parliament  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  fix  months. 

Should  her  Majefty  ¿ic,  the  trufts  and  Yundíons  committed 
to  her  were  to  devolve  on  her  council»  until  further  airange* 
ment  made  by  parliament* 

Provifíon  was  alfo  made  for  the  iífue  of  the  regular  fums 
from  the  civíí  lift  for  the  ufe  of  her  Majefty  ana  the  óther 
brailches  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  of  úie  6o»ooa/..tt(ually  iflued 
'  for  his  Majeíly's  privy  purft,  ¡t  was  dire¿ied  Aat  the  keeper 
of  the  privv  purfe  íhould  continué  fuch  payments  as  his 
Majefty  had  been  ufed  to  make  out  of  it^  not  exceeding  I5,46i¿ 
per  annum,  and  that  her  Majiefty  íhould  be  empowered  to 
direñ  the  difpofal  of  49215/.  quarterly.  The  remainder  was  to 
be  invefted  in  the  funds,  in  the  ñame  of  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  purfe,  in  truft '  for  his  Majefty  :  the  accumulating 
dividéndSy  and  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  were  to 
be  in  ]¡ke  manner  applied,.  and  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purCe 
was  to  youch  his  íidelity  to  his  truft  annually  on  oath.  The 
care  oF  his  Majefty's  other  real  and  perfonal  property  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  to  whom  by  a  former  ftatute  it  had  been 
committed,  fubjeíl  to  the  controul  of  the  truftees  formerly  ap* 
póinted  ;  that  part  which  was  not  fo  difpofed  of,  was  declared 
to  veft  in  the  Queen,  the  Frince  Regent,  and  the  keeper  o& 
his  Majefty's  privy  purfe,  to  be  prefenred  and  invjcfted  for 
his  Majefty 's  ufe;  and  nothing  in  this  a¿i  contained  was  ta 
invalidate  any  deed  or  wiil  which  the  King  had  made>  or  might 
áfterwards  make. 

With  refpefl  to  the  droits  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  admv^ 
ralty,  it  was  declared,  that  as  his  Majefty  had  been  accuí^ 
.  tomed,  bv  th&  advice,  or  on  the  recommendatiott,  of  the  íords 
of  the  Treafary,  to  make  grants  out  of  them  to  perfona  iiw 
terefted  in  the  capture  Í>f  veffels  or  other  propesty,  or  to  other 
perfons  praying  relief,  in  cafe  of  damage,  or  injury  bv  capture^ 
prize,  or  engagements  at  fea,  it  fliould  be  lawf ul  for  ihe  Regeal 
to  difpofe  of  any  portion  of  thofe  mcmies  in  iike  manner. 

A  year  having  expired,  without  any  abatenoent  of  his 
Majefty's  complaint,  it  was  found  neceflary,  in  the  next  feflioa 
of  p^urliament,  to  make  further  provifion  for  difterent  ebje¿H 
already  taken  into  cpnfideration,  and  this  was  done  by  three 
feveral  ftatutes  of  the  52d  of  the  King,  chapters  6>  7,  and  8. 

In  addition  to  the  fums  allotted  by  former  a¿is  of  parliament 
for  the  civil  lift,  70,000/., per  annum  were  aow  granted  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  confolidated  fund  ;  and  the  Prince  Regent  gave 
up  the-  annual  fum  of  50,000/.  which  he  had  beea  ufed  t^ 
recelve  írom  the  civÜ  lift  ior  his  feparate  ufe.    Accounts  of 
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deficiencies  in  the  civil  lift  exceeding  the  ufual  average  were  ftill 
to  be.laid  before  parliament.^  The  fum  of  100,000/.  was  alfo 
granted  to  defray  the  expence  incurred  by  his  Rojal  Highnefs 
in  taking  on  himfelf  the  perfonal  exerciíe  of  the  fun£lion$  of 
royalty.  Further  regulations  were  made  as  to  the  appointment 
of  certain  officers  of  the  houfehold,  immediately  áttached  tothe 
King^s  perfon,  by  the  Queen ;  the  remainder  of  the  houfehold 
were  to  attend  upon  the  Regen t,  and,  if  he  were  pleafed  to 
appoint  others  in  lien  of  thofe  retain^  about  the  King,  they 
Irere  to  have  equal  falaries. 

AU  royal  prerogatives,  rights,  and  immunities  whatfoever^ 
were  declared  to  be  f ully  beftowed  on  the  Regent,  and  ail  re* 
ftraints  impofed  on  the  exercife  of  the  prerogative  by  the  former 
ftatute  were  removed. 

Provifion  was  made  for  paying  the  ftipends  of  officers  of  his 
Majefty's  perfonal  houfehold  before  any  other  charges  on  the 
civil  lift,  and  many  enaAments  were  devifed  for  the  more  exáffc 
adminiftration  of  his  eftates  real  and  perfonal. 

Thefe  a¿ls  were  varied  by  fubfequent  ftatutes  in  a  few  not 
very  important  particulars,  and  by  the  56  Geo.  3.  c.  46.  the  civil 
lift  is  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  allowances  made  by 
his  Majéfty  to  his  Royal  Hignefs  the  Duke  of  Tork  and  the 
júnior  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  they  are  now  charged 
on  the  confolfdated  fund. 

It  is  a  painful  duty  to  clofe  the  amended  account  thus  in« 
troduced  by  mentioning  a  melancholy  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
royal  family,  occafioned  by  an  event  which  has  overwhelmed 
that  illuftrious  houfe  with  indefcribable  grief,  and  converted  the 
ardent  hopes  of  the  nation  into  confternation  and  defpair.  The 
ñame  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  Charlotte  Augufta,  daughter  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  royal  family.  Educated  with  the  utmofi: 
care,  and  trained  to  a  tnorough  regard  for  religión  and  love  of 
her  country,  this  amiable  and  excellent  Princefs  attained  her 
twenty-fírft  year.  It  is  not  poffible  by  any  general  obfervation 
to  convey  a  notion  of  the  zffeGúon  with  which,  at  this  time^ 
ihe  was  viewed  by  all  parties,  and  all  clafles  of  thofe  who 
expefled  to  be  her  future  fubjefls.  Without  an  effi^rt,  every 
thing  íkemeá  to  become  her;  without  appearing  to  court 
popularity,  fihe  was  adored.  In  1816,  her  Royal  Highnefs  was 
married  to  his  Serene  Highnefs,  Leopdid  George  Frederick^ 
Prince  of  Cobourg  of  Saalfeld.  The  popular  affeftion  which  ^ 
had  exifted  before,  was  carried  to  enthufiafm  by  her  conduA 
after  marriage.  It  was  better  calculated  to  fatisfy  every  predi- 
le¿lion  of  a  moral  and  refle£ling  nation,  than  the  moft  fubtle 
politician  cottldhave  devifed,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  evidently 
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^e  T^fttlt  of  puré»  juft»  and  natural  feelii)g,  to  aftbrd'a  ptelett 
for  fuppofing  tbat  it  was  aflumed  for  any  purpofe.  Retiied) 
but  not  fecluded  frpm  the  world ;  devoted  to  each  other^  but 
a¿tively  alive  to  every  cali  of  coxnpai&on^  and  feeling  of  benen^o- 
lence  ;  feparated  f rom  the  cares  of  polHics»  courting  no  party, 
ñor  «ver  anticipating  th^  greatíhare  they  were  at  fome  future 
day  to  have  in.tbe  ftate,  this  ami^ble  couple  lived  equaliy 
admired  in  their  public  and  prívate  ch^ra£ters.  The  hope  of 
^epring  che^red  the  whole  nation,  but  hope  was  witbered;i 
never  to  revive  by  the  fatal  event.  On  the  fixth  of  {^oVemb^ 
18.^7»  her  RoyaüL  Highnefs  was  deliverecl)  after  a  lingering 
lal^our,  of  a  ílill-born  male  infant,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
herfelf  a  corpíe«  Tb/e  defolation  of  a  whirlwind  could  not  have 
produced  a  more  general  and  unvaried  eífe¿l.  It  is  not  tbe 
q^Sce  of  this  pubUcation  to  récord,  or  éven  alludeto  individual 
feelings,  but  the  national  fympathy  was  i n  every  way  honour- 
^^e  to  the  humane,  moral,  and  religious  fentiment  of  th« 
country.  It  was  truly  Britiíh  ;  nothing  was  forced,  ftrained»^  or 
a^¿^ed.  No  public  edi£t  prefcrib^d  dempnftmtions  of  woe  ; 
the  coMrt  d¡re¿led  a* general  mourning,  but  every-r-tbing  .elfe 
ppoceeded  fpontaiiepufly  from  the  heatt  and  uoderftandiog^ 
Bi^finefs  went  on  in'  its  neceflary  coutfe,  but  every  fpecies  of 
amufen^ent  was  int^rmitted,  every  comm^morative  feftival,  ox 
convivial  meeting,  was  fufpended,  or  given  up :  the  general 
appearance  denoted  a  ^(incere  grief,  «^.which  paíTeth  íhow  »'  tná 
on  tbe  day  when  the  body  of  this  beloved  Princefs  ^as  ccHit 
íigned  to  the  tomb,  voluntary  devotion  led  people  of  every 
perfuafion  to  their  places  of  worihip»  where  \n  proftr^le  humi-f 
lity  they  bent  to  the  infcrut9,b]e  wifdom  of  the  divine  decree^ 
and  atteíled  by  their  tears  the  truth  of  thpfe  eulogie»  >vhi€h 
their  pañors  pronounced  on  tbe  obje¿^  of  tb^ir  regi^i^t 
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Tars  auguft  aflembly  confifts  of  the  king,  fittíng  in  his  ro]»I 
political  capacity ;  of  the  lords  fpiritual,  as  archbiihops  and 
bifliops)  and  the  lórds  temporal,  as  dukes,  marquiíTes,  earls, 
vifcounts,  and  barons,;  thefe  compofe  one  houfe :  the  ,other 
is  formed  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles,  wbo  are 
chofeo  by  forcé  of  the  king's  writ,  which  iiTues  ex  4obit$  jtffittiée  / 
thefe  compofe  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  reprefent  all  the 
commons  of  the  kingdom. 

The  power  and  jurífdi¿lion  of  parliament,  fays  Sir  Sdward 
Coké,  is  fo  tranfcendent  and  abfolut«,  that  it  oannot  be.  qq9-« 
fined,  either  for  caufes  or  perfons,  within  any  bounda.  It  has 
foyereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  makuig>  confírmmg, 
enlarging,  reftraining,  abrpgating,  repeaUng,  reviving,  and.ex« 
pounding  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poffible  denomina^ 
tions,  ecclefiaftical,  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  mañtime,  oír 
crii|iinal:«this  being  the  place  where  that  abfolute,  defpotic 
power,  which  muft  in  all  governments  reíide  fomewhere,  is  in- 
trufted  by  the  conftitution.  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchiefs 
and  gríevances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tranfcend  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this  extra- 
9rdinary  tribunal.  It  can  regúlate  or  new  model  the  fucceífion 
to  the  crown ;  as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
William  IIL  It  can  alter  the  eftabliíhai  religión  of  the  land  j 
as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
Vin.  and  his  three  children.  It  can  change  and  créate  afreih 
evcn  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parliaments  them-^ 
felves }  as  has  been  done  by  the  zQls  of  unión,  and  the  feveral 
fiatutes  for  triennial  and  feptennial  eleflions.  It  can,  m  ükort^ 
do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impoffible ;  and  tberefove 
fome  have  not  fctupkd  to  cali  its  power,  by  a  figure  rather.toa 
bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parltament. 

To  trace  out  exadly  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  jniiiameat,, 
and  to  point  out  the  feveral  alterations  it  noet  wkht  aad  htiw  it 
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carne  to  be  modelled  as  it  now  is,  feems,  if  not  impoflibley  > 
work  of  the  greateft  difficulty :  but  this  difficuhy  is  not  to  be 
attTibuted  to  any  peculiar  defe£l  in  our  conllitution»  but  only 
to  time»  and  the  lof$  and  deftru¿iion  of  our  records»  efpecbUy 
in  the  barons'  wars  ;  and  the  perplexity  and  obfcurity  of  the  ful>- 
jeQ.  are  augmented  by  the  prejudices  and  diíFerent  view8>  which 
nave  a£tuated  writers  who  have  treated  on  this  point. 
-    The  word)  parliametU^,  itfelf,.  (parlementf  or  colloquium^  as 
fome  tranflate  it,}  is  comparatiYely  of  modern  date;  derived 
from  the  French»  and  fignifying  an  afiembly  that  met  and  con- 
ferred  together.     It  was  firft  applied  to  general  aflemblies  of 
the  ftatesy  under  Louis  VIL  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  arid  not  ufed  in  England  till  the  réign  of 
Henry  III.     B((t  certainly,  long  before  the  introduélion  of  the 
Norman  lañguage  into  England»  all  matters  of  importance  were 
debated  ahd  fettled  in  the  great  councils  of  the  realm  ;  a  prac- 
tice  which  feems  to  have  been  univerfal  amóng  the  northem 
nations,  párticularly  the  Germans  \  and  carried  by  them  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  they  over-ran  at  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  the  Román  empire. 

In  England    th;s    general  council  has  been  lield   imme- 
morially,  under  the  feveral  ñames  of  mkhtUfynoth^  or  great' 
council)  fnicbel'gemotej    or    great   meetine>    and     more   fre- 
^uently  wktenO'gerHote^  dr  the  meeting  of  wife  men.     It  was 
alfo  ftyléd  in  Latin,  commune  con/tlium  regni,  magnutn  confiüum 
regís,  curia  magna,  conventus  magnatum  vel  procerum,  q¡¡^a  ge-- 
fi'eraliSf  and  fometimes  communitas  regni  AnglU.     We  have  in- 
ftances  of  its  meeting  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom»  to 
make  new  laws  and  mend  the  oíd,  or,  as  Fleta  exprefles  it» 
*«  novis  injuriis  emerfis,  nova  confiituere  remedia,*  fo  earlv  as  the 
reign  of '  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians,  and  Ethelbert»  king  of  Kent»  in  the  feveral  realms  of 
the  heptarchy.     Ahd»  after  their  unión»  the  Mirror  informs  us» 
that  king  Alfred  ordained  for  a  perpetual  ufage»  that  thefé 
councils  (hoold  meet  twice  in  the  year»  or  oftener»  if  need  be» 
to  treat  of  the  govemment  of  God's  people }  ho^  they  fliould 
/  keep  themfelves  from  fin»  íhould   live  in  quíet»  and  receive 
right.    Our  fucceeding  Saxon  and  Danifli  monarchs  held  fre-  - 
quent  councils  of  this  fort»  as  appears  from  their  refpeAive 
codes  of  laws}  the  titles  of  which  ufually  denote  that  they 
.  were  ena£led»  either  by  the  king  with  the  advice  o&his  vñttena^ 
gemote,  or  wife   men»   as»   **  bac  funt  inftituta,   quée   Edgarus 
teK  cenjilio  fapientum  fuorum  injlituit  ;**  or  ena¿ied  by   thofe 
fages»  with  the  advice  of  the  king»  as»  <<  béec  funt  Judicia,  qtut 
finientes  con/í/io  regis  Btbefftani  inftitueruht  /'  or  íaftly»  to  be' 

ena&ed 
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cnañcd  by  them  both  togethet,  as7  "  hacfunt  infiltutimnes^  nuai 
«*  rex  Edmundus  et  eptfcopi  fui  cum  fapientthus  fuis  infiUuerunt^ 
Thcre  is  aífo  no  doubt  but  thefe  great  councils  wcrp  occa^ 
fionally  held  under  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman  line  ;  and^ 
on  the  whole,  it  indifputably  appears,  that  parliameatSj  €*■ 
general  councils,  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf. 

How  these-  parliaments  - were  jconftituted  and  conipofedi  is 
another  que  ilion,  which  has  been  matter  of  gre^t  difpule 
amotíg  our  learned  antiquaries  ;  ^nd,  partLcularly,  whethcr  the 
commons  were  fummoned,  at  all ;  or,  if  fummoned,  at  wfaat 
period  they  began  to  form  ^  a  diftinft  aífembly.  It  is  not  in- 
tended  to  enter  at  large  into  thls  controver/y  ;  it  will  fuffice  ta^ 
fay  a[  Tew  words  on  the,  fubjecl,  in  treating  feparatejy  on  the 
hoüf<^  of  commons.  It  Is  generally  agxeed,  that,  in  the  main» 
the  conítitution  of  parliaraent,  as  it  now  ftands,  was  marked 
/out  íp  long  ago  as  the  feventeeuth  year  of  king  John,  A.  D. 
1215I  in  the  great  charter  granted  by  that  prince ;  wbereía 
be  promifes  to  fummon  all  archbiíhops,  biíhops,  abbots,  earls» 
and  greater  baróns,  pcrfonally  ;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chtef» 
undér  the  crown,  by  the  íheriff  and  bailiíFs ;  to  meet  at  a  cer- 
tain  place,  wíth  forty  days  notlce,  to  aíTefs  aids  and  fcutagc$ 
when  neceíTary.  And  this  conftitution  has  fubfifted  in  faél,  at 
leaft^  from  the  year  1266,  49th  Henry  III.  there  teing  ftill  ex- 
tant  writs  of  that  date  to  fummon  knight^,  citizcns,  and  bur- 
gefles  to  parllament.  í 

The  parliament  is  regularly  to  be  fummoned  by  the  king*s 
writ  or  letter,  iffued  out  of  chancery,  by  advice  of  the  privy» 
council,  at  leaft  forty  days  before  it  begins  to  fit.  This  was 
oñginally  a  provifion  of  Magna  Charta ;  it  is  enforced  by  7  and 
,  8  W.  III.  c.  25.  which  enaáis  that  there  íhall  be  forty  days  be-» 
tween  the  >efte  and  the  return  of  the  writ  of  fumnaons  >  and  this 
time  is,  by  uniform  praéiice,  extended  to  fifty  days.  This  prac-^ 
tice  was  introduced  by  the  2ad  article  of  the  a6t  of  unión  with 
Scotland,  which  reqvtired  that  time  between  the  tefte  and  the 
return  of  the  writ  of  fummons  for  the  firíl  parKamcnt  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  no  parliament 
can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority,  or  by  the  authority  of 
■  any,  except  the  king  alone.  Ñor  is  it  an  exception  to  this  rule 
that,  by  fome  modem  ftatutes^  on  the  demiíe  of  a  king  or 
qucen,  if  there  b.e  theh  no  parliament  in  being,  the  laft  par- 
liament revives,  and  it  is  to  fit  again  for  fix  months^  unlefs  dif- 
folved  by  the  fucceíTor :  for  this  revived  parliaraent  muft  have 
been  originally  fummoned  by  the  crown. 

There  are  inftances  of  parliamcnts  meeting  Without  the 
roya!  fummons,  as  the  convention  parliament  which  reftored 
Charles  IJ.  and  that  in  i688j  which  aíTembled.by  its  ow»  au« 
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thc^ít^;  and  on  áíc  fifmmons  of  thc  prince  bf  0i^í!ge,  'ittét^ 
wardis  Willkm  ÍII.  mct  in  convcntibn,  ahd  tíiifpoféd  1>f  the 
crown  and  kingdom.  GBut  thcfc  tranfañiófís  jare  MatKér  tó  btr 
vitidicfated  oh  fhe  feote  oiF  imperative  liecéífity,  than  cked  á$ 
pfcccdents  6f  the  rfegular  cx^rcife  óf  legal  power. 

By  thc  anciérít  ftátutes  of  the  realm,  the  klng  ís  totíhd  to 
r  áffcmble  a  parliambit  evéry  year,  or  oftener,  ifneed  héé  Not 
that  he  ¡s,  or  evcr  -was,  obliged  by  thefe  ftátutes  to  cali  a  ñe*üí 
^rliamént  every  year ;  but  onfy  to  permit  a  parliament  to  fil 
Ibr  the  redréfs  of  grievances,  añd  difpatch  cf  bufinefs,  Ifneed  he, 
To  preverit  thfc  evih  v>^hich  might  arife  froiti  a  too  lax  con-- 
Utudion  óf .  the  laíl  thrcc  i^ords,  íhe  ftatute  í6  Car.  If.  c.  u 
drdained  that  the  (itting  and  holding  of  párliaments  ihall  not 
be  inttírmitted  abóve  three  yeafs  at  the  moft  ;  and  that  df  thc 
6th  WilHaiíi  and  Mary,  c.  2.  enañs,  as  the  ftatute  of  Charles 
n.  had  done  before,  that  a  new  parliament  fhall  be  called 
tvithin  three  years  áfter  thé  determination  of  the  former.  But 
the  altered  ftate  of  govemment,  with  refpeél  tó  the  powers  and 
neceffitiés  of  the  crown,  íince  the  days  of  Charles  IL  provides 
moft  efleélually  for  the  frequent  convocation  of  parliaments. 
In  ancíent  times,  efpecially  before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
tenures,  our  kings  had  fuch  an  independent  revenue,  that  they 
n^ere  enabléd  to  reign  many  years  together  without  the  af-* 
fiftahce  of  parliameni ;  but  now  as  the  mutiny-a£l,  and  land- 
tax,  and  malt-tax  aéis  are  paíled  for  one  year  only,  the  pariia- 
ment  ntuft  neceffairily  be  fummoned  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs 
once  every  year* 

As  eacn  of  thc  two  houfes  has  a  negatiye  on  the  propofitions 
inade  by  the  other,  and  there  is,  confequently,  no  danger  of 
their  encroaching  oneach  other's  rights,  ñor  dn  thofe  of  the 
kiñg,  who  has  Hkewife  hís  negative  upon  them  both;  any 
queftion  judged  by  them  conducive  to  the  public  good,  may 
be  madé  the  fubjéá  of  their  delibera tions,  and  brought  forward 
in  eithcfr  hóüfe;  except  bHls  for  granting  money,  ór  raifing 
any  tax,  fupply,  ór  contribution  on  the  fubjéfl:,  which  can 
only  origínate  in  the  commons. 

The  pf ivile^es  óf  ¡iarliament  are  very  large  and  ihdefinite  ; 
for  a§  privilcge  of  parliament  was  principally  eftabliflied,  to 
proteA  its  «lembers  hot  only  from  being  molefted  by  their'fel- 
íoVíT  fubjeíts,  »btó:  ínóte  efpecially  from  béing  opprefled  by  the 
power  óf  the  crown,  it  has  been  cortceived,  that  if  all  the  pri-^ 
vilegcs  of  parliament  were  fet  down  and  afcertained,  and 
none  to  bfe  álk>#ed  but  ^hat  was  fo  defined  and  d'etermined, 
it  were  eafy  for  the  exccutive  power  to  devife  fome  new  cafe, 
not  within  die  litíe  of  prifilege,  and,  utiderthat  pretence  to 
hatafs  any  reftáñory  merribér  and  viohte  thé  freedom  of  pár- 
Kftniént/    Sóxne  -however  of  the  mote  notorious  privíleges  <rf 
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thc  mértibers  of  'dtheir  *óiífe  añí,  pfmrfge  H -ípSéch,  aítfl  iX 
pcrfon.  Ais  ío  the  firft,  J)rivitege  ^f  fpecch,  ftHs'dccferédttt 
thc  ftkmte  I  W.  dnd  M.  ft.  a.  c.  ^.  as  óhc  bf  íHe  libétti^ís  áf 
the  people,  **  that  tlicfreedóm  éf  fpieéth,  ahd  debates  and 
**  proceeditfgs  in  parliametl^,  ouglit  not  to  be  inípeachcd  bt 
««  quefttoned  iñ  any  coürt  or  place  out  of  párliament.**  AhA 
this  ffeedom  of  fpeech  is  particuFarly  dcmanded  bf  the  kirrg  hl 
pcrfon,  by  the  fpcakcr  of  thc  houfeof  commons,  at  ihe  open- 
ing  of  evcry  new  parliameilt,  Sojikcwífe  is  thc  bthcr,  priTÍIegc 
of  pcrfon,  ^hich  ¡mÉnunity  is  as  ancient  as  Edwafdthfe  Con- 
feífor^  ándito  which,  tillrenoünccdby  thc  ftatute  'lo  Gco.  lH. 
c.  '50.  was  addcd  a  protcílíón  for  thc  domeftics,  iands,  and . 
^oods'oF  cvery  mcmbér.  A  peer  (by  the  privikge  of  peérage) 
is  for  evcr  facred  and  inTÍolable  ;  and  a  commoncr  (by  <hc  prií- 
vilcée  of  parliamcttt)  fot'  forty  dáys  after  éveiy  ptürógation, 
and  forty  days  bcfórc  tfcc  next  appomted  'mec^ihg:  "«(rhich  ts 
tiQ^,  in  effcá:,  as  long  as  the  pariíáment  fubfiíh,  1t  feldóttk 
i>eiii^ipTorógued  for  inore  thán  four-fcbre  days  át  a  tinic. 
•  Membets  «rf  eithcr  hotífe  are'  not  'ohly  free  frdiñ  tátVcft  lA 
general,  but  can  only  be  proceeded  againftifor  fhe  tecovery  óF 
debts  by  bilí  ór  by  otiginal  writ ;  bút  for  the  beneíit  tíf  cóm- 
liaerce,  it  is  próvidcd  by  ftatttfe  4  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  that  any 
trader,  havíng  privilege  of  parliámcnt,  feay  be  ferv^cd  ^tn 
legal  procefs  for  any  juft  debt  to  the  amount  of  100/.  and 
unlefs  he  makes  fatiüfac^ion  within  two  months,  it  íhall  be 
deemed  an  a£l:  of  bankni'ptcy ;  and  commifíions  of  bankrupt 
may  bciíTued  agaihft  fúch  privile^d  tradcrs,  ín  líke  nrannet  as 
againft  any  other. 

.  Thc  claim  of  privilege  has  beeh  ufually  gúárdcd  ^Méi  áh 
exceptlon  as  to  treafon,  fclony,  aftd  breách  óf  thc  peíitc.  Ih*- 
ftances  have  not  beeh  waflting,  whérein  í)rivik5¿cd  p'erfóhs  h^ve 
becn  conviéied  of  mifdemcanórs,  and  cohíittUéed  ór  jíroftcutcd 
to  outlawry,  even  in  the  middíc  oí  a  "Sefílioíi;  Hvhích -jirb- 
cécding  has  received  the  fan6):ión  á.nd  approbátión  bf  (yárHameñt; 
ánd  in  thc  prefent  rergn,  thc  writírt»g  and  pubiiflíing  6f  -ftdf: 
tioüB  libéis  w^^TcfolVed  by  both  hoúfes  not  to 'Kfe  éntitl^'d'tb 
privilege.  As  the  reafons  on  vrhich  that  cfecifioh' ""ívás  fótAitíed, 
entended  equally  to  evcry  indíélábfó  olFcnce,  '^fhfe^ch?cf,  if  TKÍt 
thc  only  príviícgc  of  parliamcntjMn  fóéh  cafes,  fc'chts  tb  He  thfe 
light  of  recéiving  imtncdiat^  ittfotmatidh'^f  'thé  'itti^fcfrirtierit 
cf  lany  membcr,  with  the  rcaíbnfor  ^hMiííe  ts'iactóníití," 

To.prevent  the  mifchiefe  whtch  might  ^íííe  ftrbm'pfedíiig^fe 
atithorify  and'privi1c)|^s'of  parlianíéminhihds^irféSl^Wc'óV'fllr^ 
pToptt ;  it  TS  provided,  that  tto  bnc  Íhall  fit  ^t&V  ^Vdte  In  efttiár 
hotifc,  unlefs  he  bctvreti^smtjeáñ'tí  ^^•'títívVb'ÍíÍ^h»t 

be 


h^  'permíttcd  to  cntcr  into  the  houfe  of  cíommons  tííl  he  hái 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  beforc  the  lord  fteward  or  his 
deputy ;  and  that  no  member  íhall  vote  or  íit  in  cithcr  houfe» 
till  he  has,  in  the  prcfence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, fupremacy  and  abjuration,  and.  fubfcribed  and  repcated 
the  decía ration  againft  tranfubftanliation,  and  invocation  of 
íaints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs..  Aliens,  cven  if  natu- 
ralized,  cannot  fit  in  parliament;  and  theíe  are  not  only  thefc 
Handing  incapacities ;  but  if  any  perfon  is  madc  a  peer  by 
the  king,  or  cleiíled  to  íen^e  in  the  houfe  of  commóns  by  the 
people,  yet  may  the  refpcftive  houfes,  upon  complaint  of  any 
crime  in  fuch  perfon,  and  proof  thcreof,  adjudge  hím  difabled 
and  incapable  to  fit  as  a  member :  apd  this,  by  the  law  and 
cuftom  of  parliament*  ,  ^ 

The  place  of  raecting  of  this  high  aqd  honourabk  aflembly  is, 
in  whatever  city,  town  or  place,  the  king  may  appoint,  but  of 
}ate  years,  it  has  ufually  been  held  at  the  king's  ancient  palace 
at  Weftminíler ;  the  lords  in  a  room  by  themfelves,  and  thé 
commons  in  one  not  far  dift^nt,  which  was  formerly  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St,  Stephen.  i 

Havin^  thus  noticed  the  moft  eflential  particulars  relating  to 
the  general  body  of  parliament,  it  remai'ns  to  treat  of  cach 
component  part  feparately,  and  firft  of 

THE  KING. 

The  king  is  ftyled  in  law  books,  caput  parliamenti^  and  it  has 
already  been  obferved,  that,  except  in  extreme  cafes,  a  parlia- 
ment cannot  be  legally  hel4  uhlefs  convoked  by  him,  and  he 
alone  can  diíTolve  or  prorogue  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  parliament,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  every  feflion  after  a  prorogütion,  bcfore  either  houfe 
can  proceed  upon  any  bufinefs,  the  caufe  of  fummons  muft  be 
declared  to  both  houfes,  añembled,  either  by  the  king  himfeU> 
ex  by  fome  perfon  by  his  command,  or  by  perfon«  authorized 
by  his  commiflion.  The  proceedings,  thercfore,  on  the  iSth 
February,  1662  \  the  2oth  February,  1665;  and  on  the  i8th 
September,  1666 ;  were  certainly  informal.  Yet  although 
this  declaration  of  the  caufe  of  fummons  is  neceffary  for  opcn- 
ing  the  feíSon,  and,  as  it  were,  to  give  life  and  exiftence  to  the 
parliament,  the  houfe  of  commons  are  by  no  means  obliged  to 
proceed  firft,  in  the  conGderations  of  the  matters  expre&d  in 
the  fpeech  \  and  there  are  frequent  inftances  of  their  poftponing 
it  tootber  bi^nefs,  and  fometimes  for  feverál  days.  .  Indeea 
the  ufual  pra¿lice,  for  feveral  year«  paft^  has  been>  immediately 
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4m  returnmg  froni  ttie  íiDufe  of  lords,  to  read  a  bill  t)repared 
bf  courfe  hy  the  cierk  ;  in  order,  Zb  is  fuppofed,  to  aíTert  the 
claim  of  líot  being  obliged  to  give  precedence  i6  the  fubjefts 
contained  íñ  the  king'é  fpeech.  íf  the  king  is  preven ted  bjr 
illnefs,  or  añy  other  fudden  caufe,  from  perfonal  attendañce» 
and  no  commifííon  is  prcpared,  for  opening,  or  fürthet  pro- 
roguing,  the  parliament  -y  the  hoúfe  úf  ccfmmons  óught  irii- 

,  mediateiy  to  adjourn.  But  in  November  1788,  a  ftrong  ex- 
ception  to  this  pra£líce  occurred»  when  the  king«  from  indif* 
poíition,  was  unable  to  attend   in  perfon,  or  to  fign.  a  com- 

'  miffion  for  proroguing,  or  hojdirig  the  parlianlent:  This  de*- 
viation,  however,  from  the  ftriílnefs  of  íaw  is  jufti&ed,  likc 
thofc  before  cnurtieratcd,  on  the  plea  of  irrefiftible  necef» 
fity. 

It  is  highly  cxpedient,  for  duly  preferving  the  privileges  of 
the  fepurate  branches  of  the  legiflature,  that  neither  (hould  in- 
ciroach  upon  the  othcrj  or  interfere  ¡n  any  mattet  depending 
before  them»  fo  as  to  preclude,  or  even  influencC)  that  liberty 
in  debate,  or  in  adion,  which  is  eíTential  to  a  free  counci). 
And  thcrefore,  neither  the  king,  or  lords,  or  commons,  are  to 
take  noticeof  any  bilis,  or  other  matters,  depending,  or  of  votes 
that  have  been  given,  or  of  fpeeches  which  have  been  made 
by  the  members  of  either  of  the  other  branches  of  th^  legifla- 
ture,  until  the  fame  have  been  communicated  to  them  in  thé 
ufual  and  parliamentary  manner.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  neceflarily 
afifíng  out  of  their  own  forms  and  ordcrs.  In  cafes  whcre  the 
king  is  intereíled,  as  a  party  in  any  bill  depending  before  the 
houíe  of  commons,  either  as  patrón  of  a  living,  lord  of  the 
manor  or  foil,  or  in  any  other  manner ;  bere,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  his  fervants  to  acquaint  him  with  tlie  purport  of  fuch  bilis» 
and  to  take  care  that  his  property  .ór  intereíl  may  be  fecured» 
ór  that  he  may  have  an  adequate  compenfation  for  them,  it 
is  ufual  for  the  chancellor^of  the  exchequer,  or  the  chancel- 
lor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  acqiiaint  the  houfe,  either  on 
prefenting  the  petition,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  bill,  **  that  his 
•'<  majelly,  having  been  infotmed  of  its  purport,  gives  his  con^- 
*«  fertt,  fo  far.  as  his  intereíl  is  concerned,  that  the  houfe  may 
^*  do  therein  as  they  íhall  think  fit/*  And  this  is  no  breach  of 
ihe  privilege  of  parliament,  as  it  is  a  proceeding  founded  on 
the  fundamental  rules  of  natural  juftice.  The  purport  of  fonne 
^  bilis  müít  neceíTarily  be  communicated  tp  the  king,  even  be»- 
fore  they  are  prefented  ;  as  biUs  for  Úxe  reverfal  of  attainders 
or  out-lawrleS|  and  fot  reilitutíon  in  blood ;  or  bilis  for  granCi* 
iúg  honours  or  precedcncy.  There  ts  another  cafe,  where,by 
the  ftaading  orders  of  the  houfe  of  commoi»^  it  i»,  neceflarf 
VoL.  I.  <4.  that 
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that  the  king  íliould  be  acquaínte d  whh  the  nature  oí  the 
petition,  or  procccding,  evcn  befare  it  is  propofed  to  the  houfe  ; 
and  that  i$,  on  application  for  puWíc  money.  By  the  order 
of  the  I  ith  of  Dccemberjt  17^^»  which  is  deciared  to  be  a  ftand- 
ing  order  on  the  iithbf  June,  17 13,  it  is  refolved,  "That 
•*  this  houfe  will  rcceive  no  petition  for  any  fum  of  money, 
•*  relatiiig  to  public  ferTice,  but  what  is  reccnimciided  from 
**  tbc  crown.**  As  foon,  thcrefore,  as  any  pctitíon  of  this  nature 
is  offered,  and  bcfore  it  can  be  reccired,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
-chbncellor  of  the  cxchequer,  or  fome  other  member,  author- 
izcd  by  the  king,  fliould  acquaint  the  houfe,  "  That  his  ma- 
•*  jefty,  havlng  been  informed  of  the  contcnts  of  the  faid 
**  petition,  recommcnds  the  fame  ta  coñfideration."  And  the 
houfe,  having  condüded  their  proceedings  rather  according 
to  tlie  fpirit  of  this  order,  than  the  words,*have  required  the 
king's  recommendation,  ñot  only  in  pctitions  from  prívate 
perfons,  but  in  other  cafes  of  application  for  public  money  not 
coming  from  the  crown :  as  on  the  eftimate  for  paying  an¿ 
cloathing  the  militia  j  on  augmenting  the  falaries  of  the 
j^dges  $  the  purchafing  fir  WilHam  Hamilton's  colleftion  of 
antiquities  -,  and  in  many  other  inftances.  A  bilí  for  a  general 
pardon  oríginates  with  the  king ;  it  is  read  but  once  in  each 
houfe  i  but,  Kke  every  other  bilí,  receives  the  royal  afi'ent  ex- 
prcfled  in  French, 

Messages.  Wbenever  the  king,  or  any  of  his  minífters,  or 
perfons  employed  by  him,  find  it  neceííaryi  for  the  public 
ícrvice,  to  put  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  under  arreft  j 
or  when,  in  any  public  inquiry,  matter  is  difclofed  \!í'hich  may 
kad  to  afle£lthe  pcrfon  of  a  member  i  or,  to  feize  hr?  papers; 
it  has  been  tlie  uniform  praftice  immediately  to  acquaint  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  they  may  know  the  reafons  for  fuch  4 
proceeding,  and  take  fuch  fteps  as  they  think  proper.  The 
iecurity  of  the  ptrfons  of  the  members  is  a  moft  facred  pri- 
vilege,  and  thcrefore  it  is  highiy  expedient,  that,  whenever  the 
public  neceflity  appeats  to  juftify  any  breach  of  it,  the  minif^ 
ters  of  the  crown  íhonld,  as  foon  as  poffible,  apprize  the  houfe 
of  the  fteps  they  have  taken,  and  the  grounds  of  theíi: 
reafons.  And  this  inforraation  is  by  a  verbal  meflagc,  delivered 
by  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  fecretary  at  war,  or  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
.  admlralty,  according  to  the  department  in  which  the  proceed- 
ing arifes. 

But,  when  it  is  requiGte  to  delire  any  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  houfes,  (as  an  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy, 
a  fupply  of  credit,  or  to  pay  arrears  of  the  civil  lift,)  it  is  ufual 
to  fend  a  writteti  meflage,  fígned  by  tlie  king  y  and  the  bearer 

i  ^^  having 
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Jiaving  ínfórmed  the  lióufe,  from  thc  bar¿  tKat  he  has  fuch  a 
meflagc,  brings  it  up  and  delivers  it  to  the  fpeaker.  As  foca 
as  that  oíKcer  has  rcad  the  fignature^  the  hoüfe  íhew  their  re- 
ípeft  by  remaining  uncovered  while  it  is  teadhig.  Where  the 
fubjeft  of  the  meíTage  is  of  a  nature  that  it  can  properly  be  coni'* 
jnuhicated  to  both  houfes,  it  is  expeéled  that  both  íhould 
recéive  it  on  the  fame  dajTi  and  great  indignation  has  becn  ex- 
preíTed  \vhen  this  juft  attention  has  been  omitted. 

When  the  king  is  in  the  houíe  of  lords,  and  requires  the 
attendance  of  the  other  houfe,  the  oieflage  is  fent  by  the  gen- 
tleman  uíher  of  the  black  rod.  And,  as  it  is  the  eftabliíhcd 
cuílom,  when  t!>e  black  rod  knocks  at  the  door,  that  he  is  ad- 
mitted  without  any  notice  given  by  tíie  ferjeant  to  the  houfe, 
or  queftion  put,  (which  is  neceflary  in  mcíTages  froiti  the  lords, 
and  in  other  cafes)  it  is  apprehended  that,  as  foon  as  he 
knocks,  all  other  bufinefs  muft  ceafe,  the  door  íhould  be 
opened,  and,  when  he  has  delivete^  his  meíTage,  the  fpeaker 
and  the  houfe  ought,-  without  debate  or  delay,  to  attend  th« 
king  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 

Addresses.  If  a  joint  addrefs  of  both  houfes  ís  to  be  prc- 
fented  ;  the  lords  afcertain  the  time  when  the  king  will  be 
attendcd  with  it ;  and  inform  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  mef- 
fage.  The  houfes  then  mcet  at  the  place  and  time  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  the  addrefs  is  read  by  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  lords.  Sometimes,  inílead  of  both  houfes  attend» 
ing  in  a  body,  a  committee  from  each  hdüfe  is  appointed; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  commons  appoint  .doubie  the  namber  o£ 
the  lords. 

An  addrefs  of  the  hóufe  of  commons  alone  ís  prefcnted 
by  the  whole  houfe,  or  by  fuch  particular  members  as  aré  of 
the  privy  couneil.  There  is  no  prccife  rule  to  be  drawn,  either 
írom  the  fubjeñ  matter  of  the  addrefs,  or  from  the  form  in 
which  it  is  drawn  up,  (whether  only  as  a  refolution,  or  aa 
addrefs  prepared  by  a  committee  purfuant  to  a  refolution,)  in 
what  manner  it  íhall  be  prefented.  It  has  frequently  becn  the 
praéiice  to  prefent  refolution  s  for  an  addrefs  (without  drawing 
them  up  in  form)  by  the  whole  houfe. 

Of  thb  King's  Attendance  in  Parliami^nt.  The  king 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  be  prefent  in  the  houfe  of  lords 
during  the  debates,  without  goin¿  in  (late,  or  in  any  manner 
interfering  in  the  proceedings.  Charles  II.  and  feveral  of  hi« 
fucceífors  frequently  dld  fó;  but  from  the  acceflion  of  Georgc  L 
to  the  prefent  time  the  pra(^ice  has  been,  and  perhaps  wiíely» 
dífcontinued.  ¡ 

AssENt  TO  Bills.  The  king  in  perfon  goes  in  ftate  to  the 
lioufe  of  lords  to  give  his  royal  aflent  to  biUsi  or  it  may  be^ 

O  a  and 
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and  moft  freqúchtiy  is,  done  by  commiflion.  To  aflcnt  ¡s  moft 
ufual,  but  ;t  is  an  undifputed  prerogative  of  the  favereign,  and 
a  prerogativc  which  on  fome  occafions  may  be  mdifpenfably 
requifite,  to  refuíc  fuch  aflcnt.  The  right  of  refufal  wíis  laít 
cscercifed  by  Quecn  Annc  ín  1707,  on  a  bilí  for  fettling  the 
militia  of  Scotland  ;  but,  confidering  the  animofity  which  it 
muíl  créate  between  the  fovereign  and  üie  two  houfes,  it  i& 
moft  canieftly  to  be  defircd  that  füch  occafions  may  hot  occur. 
'An  inftance  is  recorded,  wherc  the  king  apparently  wiíhing  to 
withhold  hís  aflent,  without  oflFcnding  the  two  houfes,  adopted 
an  indireíl  and  improper  courfe.  "  There  was  a  fevere  a¿l,** 
fays  Bumet,  "  paíftsd  in  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
^*  by  which  thofe  who  did  not  conform  to  the  church  wcrc 
**  required  to  abjure  the  kingdom,  under  pain  of  death )  and 
<*  for  fome  degrees  of  noriconformity,  they  were  adjudged  to 
<<  die,  without  the  favour  of  banifhment.  Bóth  houfes  paíTcd 
*'  a  bilí  for  repealing  this  a£b  5  it  ,went,  indeed,  heavily  in  th« 
*•  houfe  of  lords;  for  many  of  the  biíhops,  though  they 
*«  were  not  for  the  putting  that  law  in  execution,  which  had 
**  ncvcr  been  done  but  ín  one  (ingle  inllance,  yet  they  thought 
"  the  terror  of  it  was  of  fome  ufe,  and  that  the  repealing  it 
*'  might  make  the  party'  more  infolcnt.  On  the  day  of  the 
♦*  prorogation,  this  bilí  ought  to  have  been  ofFcred  to  the  king; 
•'  but  the  clcrk  of  the  crown,  by  the  king's  particular  ordcr, 
**  withdrew  the  bilí.  The  king  had  no  mind  openly  to  deny 
**  it,  but*  he  had  lefs  mind  to  pafs  it  j  fo  this  indiícreet  method 
<*  was  taken,  which  was  a  high  offence  in  the  ckrk  of  the 
^  crpwn." 

Wheíl  the  king  is  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  or  (if  the  royal 
afient  is  to  be  given  in  the  other  mode)  when  the  commiflion 
haé^been  rcad,  and  the  commiífioncrs  are  feated  in  their  robes, 
a  clerk  readt  alift  of  the  bilis,  and  givcs,  or  rcfufes,  the  royal 
aíTent.  When  the  royal  aíTent  is  given  to  a  public  bilí,  the 
clerk  fays,  Li  RQy  le  veut.  If  a  prívate  bilí,  Soitfait  comme  il 
ifl  dejire*  If  the  bilí  has  fubfidies  for  its  objefts,  he  fays.  Le 
Roy  remercie  fes  ¡oyatix  fitjeisy  aceepte  leur  henévolence  et  auffi  le 
veut^  Laftly,  if  tlie  kingdoes  not  think  proper  to  aíTent  tQ 
the  bilí,  the  clerk  fays,  Le  Roy  s'avisera ;  which  is  a  mild  way 
bf  giving  a  refufal. 

This  cuftom  of  ufing  the  French  language  was  introduced 
at  the  conqueft,  and  formerly  extended  over  all  legal  and  judi- 
cial proceedings.  In  parliament  it  has  continucd  like  other 
liíatters  of  form^  which  fometimes  fubfift  for  ages  after  the 
real  fubftance  of  things  has  been  altered.  It  is  a  badge  (now 
the  ónly  one  remaining)^  of  conqueft  i  and  which  ought  to  fall 
¡uto  total  ^iDbUvipn,  unlefs  it  be  referved  as  a  folemn  memento, 

to 
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to  remindüs  that  our  Hbcrties  are  mortal/ having  once  bccn 

deftroycd  by  a  foreign  forcé.     By  an  a£k  pafied  during  thc 

interregnum,    and  which  is  printed  in  Scobell's  CoUcdion, 

Anno  1650,  ch.  37.  it  is  enaded,  *<  That  all  law  proceedings 

«<  IhaR  be  in  Englifli."— Thc  form  of  giving  thc  affent  to  billa 

was  accordingly-altered,  during  the  Proteéioratc  of  Cromwell; 

for  on  the  firft  of  Oílober,  1656,  it  is  refolved,  "  That  whcn 

•*  tbe  lord  proteéior  íhalí  pafs  a  bilí,  the  form  of  wor<}8  to  be 

«  ufcd  fliali  be  thefe,  The  lord  pnieñor  doth  eonfent:*    There 

was  alfo  a  report  of  lord  chief  juftice  Glyn,  of  the  form  of 

words  to  be  ufed,  and  entered  on  la  bilí,  that  had  pafled  the 

parliament,  ♦^  Let  this  bilí  be  prefented  to  the  lord  protehor  for  hii 

«<  confefit" .   On  the  pth  of  June,  1657,  Cromwell,  in  giving 

his  confent  to  two  bilis  of  fupply,  added,  "  Underftanding  it 

«  hath  been  the  prafticc   óf   thofc,    who   have   bccn   chicf 

"  governors,  to  acknowkdgCi  with  thanks  to  the  commóns^ 

•*  their  carc  and  rcgard  for  the  public,  I  do  vcry  heartily  and 

<«  thankfuily  acknowledge  their  kindnefs  thcrein.*' — On  thc 

24th  March,  1706,  the  houfe  of  lords,  adopting  thc  good  fcnfe 

of  thefe  provifions,  paiTed  a  bilí  «*  for  aboUihing  the  ufe  of 

«  the   French  tongue  in  all  proceedings  in  parüamcnt  and 

"  courts  of  juftice."     It  was  rcad  twice  in  the  houfe  of  com* 

mons,and  committed,  but  never  reported  from  the  committec. 

—The  bilí  dircfted,  "  That  inftead  of.  Le  Roy  le  veut^  thefe 

«*  words  be  ufed,  the  king  anfwers  Be  it  fo.    Inftead  of  Soit 

«*  fait  comme  il  efi  deftrey  thefe  words  be.  fubftituted.  Be  tt  as 

<*  tt  is  prayéd :    Where  thefe  words,  Le  Roi  remerciefes  hns 

*^  fuj^^y  (recepte  leur  bentoolence^  íff  aujft  le  vcutf  have  been  ufed, 

*^  it  (hall  hereafter  be,  The  king  thanks  his  good  fuhje^s^  accepts 

«*  their  benevolence^  and  anfwers ^  Be  it  fo.     Inftead  of  Le  Roi 

«<  s^avifira,   thefe  words  The  king  tvill  conftder  of  it  he  ufed." 

And  the  bilí  alfo  díreíled,  "  That  tlie  entry  of  the  order  for 

««  any  bilis  to  the  lords  or  comnions,  or  thc  entry  of  their  con- 

**  fcnt,  (hould  for  thc  future  be.  in  tlic  Engliíh  tongue,  and 

<«  not  in  the  French. — And  that  in  all  parliamcntary  procced- 

«<  ings,  or  the  proceedings  in  any  court  of  law  or  juftice,  thc 

^<  French  tongue  fliall  not  be  hereafter  continued,   but  the 

f*  £nglifli  tongue  íliall  be  ufed  in  its  place»*' — Why  this  bilí 

was  reje£ted  by   the  commons,   or  why  its  proviíions,  widí 

fcCpuA  tp  proccedmgs  in*  parliament,    were  not  adopted,  in 

aii  a£jk  ivhich  afterwards  pafled  in  the  year  1731,  **  That  all 

<<  pToce^dia|§  in  courts  of  juftice  íhould  be  in  Engliíh,"  is 

not  knowa. 

Pkqrogation'.  It  feems  to  be  decided  that  the  king  cannot 
by  his  own  authority  adjourn,  but  he  alone  can  prom>gue  tfte 
parUament^     Tlic  di^creñt  efib^s  of  a  prorogition  and  an 

Q  3  adjournmcnt 
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adjournment  ire>  that»  the  firft  concludmg  the  feflion,  all  billar 
or  othcr  proceedings  dcpcndingin  cither  houfe,  in  whatever 
ftatc  thcy'  are,  are  cntircly  put  an  cnd  to,  and  muft,  in  the 
next  feffioni  be  ¡nftituted  again,  as  if  they  had  never  been  begun. 
■r-Whcrcas  upon  an  adjournment,  cvery  procccding  remain* 
entire,  and  may,  at  the  meetíng  after  the  recefs,  be  taken  up  in 
the  ñate,  and  at  the  period,  where  it  was  left. 
.A  prorogation  is  eitlier  by  the  king's  command,  and  in  liis 

Írefence  fignifíed  by  the  Jord  chancellor,  or  fpeaker  of  the 
oufe  of  lords,  to  both  houfea-— or  by  writ'  under  the  great 
feal,  dircñed  to  the  lords  and  commons,  or  by  commiflioners 
«ppointed  by  a  fpecial  commííTion  for  that  purpofe. — The  firft 
|s  the  ufual  ixiode  of  proceeding,  where  the  parliament  is  pro* 
rogued  at  the  clofe  of  the  feffion.  Prorogation  by  writ  doe» 
not  take  place  exccpt  upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament 
after  a  general  elcñion,  and  before  a  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
eómmons  is  chofeñ :  on  this  occaíion,  when  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  come  to  the  plnce  'appointed  for  adminiíler* 
}  ng  to  thcm  the  oaths,  by  the  lord  fteward  or  his  deputies;  on 
tbeir  being  informed,  that  the  parliament  is  to  be  prorogucd  by 
writ,  direÁed  to  the  lords  and  commons,  they  proceed  diredly, 
without  entering  their  own  houfe,  or  expeéling  any  meíTage 
from  the  lords,  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  where  the  writ  for  pro- 
roguing  the  parliament  is  read.  The  entry  of  the  tranfaÁion 
is  made  in  the  journal  of  the  houfe  pf  commons,  without 
cxpreffing  by  whom,  or  on  what  authority,'  the  information 
was  conyeyed.  Proroguing  by  fpecial  commiflioners  is  the 
ufual  form,  whep  the  parliament  meets,  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  recefs. 

Opening  of  the  Session.  On  meeting  after  prorogation, 
it  is  irregular  for  tlie  houfes  to  proceed  to  buíinefs  till  tlic  caufe 
of  fummons  has  been  declared,  and  tlíc  fcíGon  opened  by  the 
king,  or  perfons  authorizcd  by  him,  in  the  houfe  of  lords ; 
and  if,  from  any  caufe,  the  king  does  hot  come  in  perfon,  or 
fend  a  commiflion  for  opening  the  feffion,  or  proroguing  the 
parliament,  the  houfe  of  commons  ought  to  do  notbing,  but 
adjourn  tq  a  future  day. 

It  is  not  ncceíTary  by  law  to  gire  forty  days  notice  of  the 
meeting  of  parliament. for  difpatchof  bufmefs  after  a  prorogation, 
the  ftatute  7th  and  8th  '\Villiam  IIl.  rcquiring  only  that  "  there 
U  (hall  be  forty  days  between  the  tefte  and  retums  of  the 
'?  wpts  of  fummons*"  Wheri  notice  has  been  once  given  by 
proclamation,  that  parliament  íhalí  fit  for  difpatch  of  bufmefs^ 
if  it  is  neceflary  further  to  prorogue  it,  no  rcncwed  notice  is 
aecefiary,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed,  that  all  fhe  members  attend 
in  conformity  to  the.  firít  prociamatiohl     But  although  njf) 

i     '  pofitivc 
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pofitlve  law  requ'ires  forty  days  noticc  of  thc  íuing  for  dífpatch 
of  bufinefs,  the  regular  ^nd  eftabliflied  prañicc  is,  that  thc 
parliamcnt  is,'  ín  the  courfe  of  the  recefs,  prorogued  frpm  títne 
to  timCj  by  cotnmiffioners  authorized  by  his  majefty,  of  which 
prorogations  notice  ^s  given  by  prodamation,  or  by  ordcr  in 
council  pubíiíhed  in  the  Gazette  ;  and,  when  it  is  ¡ntend¿d  that 
the  parliament  íhall  añually  fit  for  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  notice 
is  fpeciñed  in  the  proclamation ;  and  that  proclamation  generall]f! 
bears  date  at  Icaft  forty  days  before  thc  day  appointed  for  thé 
Rieeting. 

DissoLüTiON.  By  the  a¿i  of  thc  ift  of  Gtorge  I.^ftatute  2^ 
c.  38,  the  crown  is  reílrained  from  pontinuing  the  exiftence  oí 
a  parliament  for  a  longer  term  than  feven  ycars;  to  be  ac- 
counted  from  the  day  on  which,  by  thc  writ  of  fummons,  they 
were  appointed  to  meet.  Tliis  law,  commonJy  called  thc 
Septennial  Aíl,  extended  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  fcvcQ 
years;  which,  by  the  a¿l  of  the  6th  of  WilHam  and  Mary, 
chap.  3.  had  been  límited  to  thrcc.  Bcforc  this  a¿l  of  WiJliam 
and  Mary,  which  pafled  in  1694,  there  was  by  law.no  lími- 
tation  of  time  for  the  duration  of  parliaments  ;  thc  crown  was 
at  libcrty,  if  it  found  a  parliament  fubfervient  to  its  views,  tó 
cxtend  its  exiftence  for  any  term ;  and,  in  faft  the  parliament 
which  was  elcfted  in  1661,  foon  after  the  reftoration,  was  noi 
diflblved  till  January,  1678-9,  having  continued  almoft  eightecQ 
years.  The  afts  ip  forcé  bcforc  the  rcign  of  William  did 
not  limit  the  duration  of  each  parliament  to  thrcc  years,  but 
provided  only  that  thcir  fittings  fliould  not  be  fufpended  beyonj 
(hat  term. 

But  the  king  may  diflbive  the  parliament  at  hís  pleafure^ 
cither  during  a  íitring,  an  adjournment,  or  a  prorogation  \  io 
perfon  or  by  commiíTion  under  the  great  feal,  if  thc  parliament ' 
be  futing  j  or,  if  prorogued,  by  prpclamation.  It  has  bcen  thc 
uninterrupted  praftice,  fince  the  revolution,  to  proroguc  thc 
Jegiflature  to  a  certain  day  \  and  then  iflue  a  proclamation,  diC^ 
charging  the  members  from  their  attendance  on  that  dziy,  an4 
jdiflblying  the  parliament.  The  reafon  for  this  modc  of  pror 
cceding  is  probably  founded  in  a  fentiment  delivered  by  Charles 
I.  in  his  fpeech  ia  1628.  ".That  it  íhould  be  a  general  maxiiQ 
**  with  kings,  themfelves  only  to  execute  pleafmg  things,  and-to 
«'  avoid  appearing  perfonally  in  matters  that  may  feem  harQi 
•*  and  difágreeajble."  For,  however  proper  it  may  be  frequently 
to  appeal  to  the  fejife  of  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  eleélipn  of 
a  new  parliament ;  and  howeyer  flattering  to  the  ele¿^r9  j  t^ 
$be  ele£):ed^  a  diíjblijtion  is  generally  an  unwdcome  n>e.afure.  .^ 

O  4  THÉ 
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THE  HOUSK  OF  tDRDS. 

-  Ho?y  COMTOSED.  The  Houfe  of  Lqrds  Is  compofed  qf  tht 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  of  Enpjland,  who  are  to  be  fum- 
tnoncd,  ex  debito  juftitia,  Sixtcen  peers  of  Scotland,  and  oiie 
archbiíhop,  three  biíhops,  and  twenty  eight  temporal  lords  of 
Ireland,  py  yirtue  of  the  r^fpeéiive  ads  of  unión,  fcyerally  rc-r 

Í'  refent  thofe  kingdoms.  Befides  thefe,  the  judges  of  England 
t,  by  virtüe  of  the  kíng's  writ  of  aíEftance ;  the  mailcrs  in 
phancery,  by  vírtue  of  thcir  office  j  and  his  majefty's  attorne|r 
und  foiicitof  general,  aiid  counfel  learned  in  the  law,  attená 
en  récjuiíite  occaíions,  to  give  advíce  ;  but  nonc  but  the  peers 
bf  parliament  can  vote  on  any  queftion. 

ÜRiGíN  oF  Peerage.    The  right  to  fit  in  the   houfe   of 
üccrs  óriginated  entirely  in  the  pofleffion  of  land,    At  the  con-? 

aqcft,  all  pcrfons  found  in  arms  againft  the  invader  forfeited 
leir  eílates;  which  he  gave  to  Normans:  and  he  compelled 
all  thofe  who  were  not  in  arms  againft  him  to  take  out  pa- 
tente to  hold  thcir  lands  of  himfelf.  To  complete  this  mea- 
fure,  he  made  a  general  furvey  of  the  kíngdom,  which  wás 
^alled  domefday^  and  changed  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  which, 
inthe  Saxon  times,  was  allodiat^  into  feudal^  to  be  holden  of 
himfelf  by  knights  fervice.  Thus  he  made  the  property  of 
éítates  depend  on  allegiance  to  him.  All  poflbflbrs  who  en-? 
joyed  the  fruits  or  revenue  of  any  eñate,  held  thofe  privileges, 
tithd"  mediately  op  immediately,  of  the  crown ;  and  their  pro-5 
perty  y^as  conccived  to  be,  in  lome  degree,  conditional.  The 
land  uyas  ftill  apprehendcd  to  be  a  fpecies  of  henejice^  which  was 
the  original  conception  of  a  feudal  property ;  and  the  vafial 
bwed,  in  retiirn  for  it,  ftated  fervices  to  his  barón,  as  the  barón 
íiimfelf  did  Tolr  his  land  to  the  king.  The  yaflal  was  obliged  to 
ciefend  his  barón  in  war  5  and  the  barón,  at  the  hcad  of  his 
vaflals,  was  bound  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 
But,  befides  thcfe  mllitary  fervices,  which  were  cafual,  therc 
yerc  others  impofed  of  a  civil  nature,  which  were  more  con* 
llant  and  dji rabie.  The  king,  when  he  found  it  neceflary  to 
(demand  any  fervice  of  his  barons,  or  chief  tenants,  beyond 
What  was  due  by  their  tenures,  was  obliged  to  aíTerable  them, 
itt  order  to'obtain  their  confent:  and  when  it  was  neceffary  to 
determine  'any  controverfy  which  might  arife  among  the  ba- 
íons  themfelves,  the  queftion  muft  be  difcuíTed  in  their  pre- 
fence,  and  be  decidcd  áccordlng  to  their  opinión  or  advice. 
In  thefe  two  círcumftances  of  coñfent  and  advice,  confifted 
chiefly  the  civil  fervices  of  the  ancient  barons ;  and  thefe  im- 
filied  all  the  confidcrable  incidents  of  govemment.  In  one  view 
^     '  ^    '  ^  the 
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Ihc  barons  regardcd  thís  attendance  as  thcír  principal  privllcgej 
ífi  another,  as  a  grievous  burden.  That  no  tnomentous  affairs 
could  be  tranfaéied  without  their  confent  and  advice,  was,  in 
general,  cílcemed  the  great  fecurity  of  their  poífcffions  and  dig«» 
Sities :  büt  as  they  reaped  no  immediate  profit  from  their  at-» 
tcndancc  at  court,  and  were  expofcd  to  great  inconvenience 
ánd  charge,  by  an  abfence  from  their  own  eftates,  cvery  one 
was  glad  to  exempt  himfelf  from  each  particular  exertion  of 
this  power  ;  and  was  pleafed,  both  that  the  cali  for  thát  dutf 
ihould  feldom  return  upon  him,  and  that  others  íhould  uxy* 
dergó  the  burden  in  his  ftead.  The  king,  on  the  other  handf 
was  ufually  ^inxious,  for  feveral  reafons,  that  the  añembly  of 
the  barons  fliould  be  full  at  evéry  ftated  or  cafuai  meeting, 
This  attendance  was  the  chief  badge  of  their  fubordínation  ta 
the  crown ;  and  drew  them  from  that  independence  vrhich 
they  were  apt  to  affeft  in  their  own  caftles  and  manors ;  and 
where  the  meeting  was  thin  or  ill  attended,  its  determinations 
had  lefs  authority,  and  commanded  not  fo  ready  an  obedience 
frem  the  whole  community.  The  archbilhops,  biíliops,  ané 
barons,  which  included  earla,  the  higheft  title  of  nobility  thcn 
known,  were  thus  obliged  to  fit  in  the  great  council,  or,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  parliament ;  but  another  clafs  of  mili- 
tary  tenants,  thofe  who  held  in  capUe^  by  knights'  fervíce,  had 
a  right,  though  they  were  not  corapellable,  to  attend.  All  the 
immediate  military  tenants  of  the  crown  amounted  not  fulJy  to 
feven  hundred,  when  doomfday-book  was  framed :  and  as  the 
members  were  well  pleafed,  on  any  pretext,  to  excufe  thcm« 
felyes  from  attendance,  the  aíTembly  was  ncver  Kkely  to  bc- 
come  too  riumerous  for  the  difpatch  of  pubHc  buíinefs. 

CuEATioN.  Diftinftions  of  nobility  thus  procecding  from 
land,  were  taken  as  titles  from  the  conqueft  5  and  the  pof- 
feflqrs  of  them  were  called  to  parliament  by  fummons.  Since 
that  time  peers  have  been  created  by  inveftiture,  and  by  pa- 
tent|  which  laft  mode  was  introduced  by  Richard  II.  in  the 
cleventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  is  now  moft  generally  ufed : 
but  peerages  are  created  both  by  writ  and  patent,  without  any 
regard  to  tenqre  or  eftate.  The  creation  by  writ,  or  the  king's 
letter,  is  a  fummons  to  attend  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  ftile 
and  title  pf  that  barony  which  the  king  is  pleafed  to  confer: 
that  by  patept  is  a  royal  grant  to  a  fubjeft  of  any  dignity  and 
degree  of  peeragc,  Tiie  creation  by  writ  is  the  more  ancient 
wayí  but  a  man  is  not  ennobled  thereby,  unlefs  he  a¿luaUy 
takes  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  loras  :  and  lome  are  of  opinión, 
that  there  muft  be  at  leaíl  two  writs  of  fummons,  and  a  fitting  in 
two  diftinñ  parliaments,  to  evidence  an  hereditary  barony  :  and 
♦herefore  the  moíl  ufual,  bec^ufe  the  furcft,  way  is  to  grant 

the 
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ákc  dignity  by  |Kitcnt,  which  cnnres  to  a  man  and  Iiis  hein 
according  to  its  limiutiony  though  he  never  himfelf  makes  ufe 
of  it.  Yet  it  Í8  frequent  to  cali  up  the  eideft  fon  of  a  peer 
to  the  hottfe  of  lords  hj  writ  of  fummons,  in  the  ñame  of  las  fa- 
ther's  barony ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  thcre  ts  no  danger  of  his  chiU 
dren  loíing  the  nobüity^  in  cafe  he  nevet  takes  his  feat ;  for 
they  will  fucceed  to  their  grandfather.  Creation  by  writ  has 
alfo  one  adrantage  over  that  by  patent :  for  a  perfon  created 
by  writ  bolds  the  dignity  to  him  and  iir  beirs,  without  any 
words  to  that  purport  in  the  writ  \  but  in  letters  patent  there 
mnft  be  words  to  direéí  the  inheritance ;  elfe  the  dignity 
enures  only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  The  form  of  creation  by 
patent  is  thus  defcribed :  Firft«  the  king's  warránt  iflues  for 
jnaking  out  the  letters  patent ;  which,  when  made  out,  are 
carried  to  the  chancellor  to  be  pafled  under  the  great  fea] ;  and 
he  immediately  indorfes  on  them  his  recepi.  Whenever  they 
are  afterwards  fealed»  the  date  of  pafling  them  undeir  the  great 
feal  muft  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  recepi.  A  peerage  by 
creation  does  not  commence  till  this  indorfement  takes  .place  \ 
and  if  either  the  king,  or  the 'perfon  to  be  created»  fiíould  die 
before  it,  no  benefit  could  accnie  to  the  inteoded  peer  or  his 
heirs,  even  though  the  warrant  (hou)d  have  been  figned.  Bu( 
as  foon  as  the  recepi  is  indorfed,  the  peerage  takes  place  \  be* 
caufe  the  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  muft,  bf  the 
ftatute  of  the  i8th  of  Henry  VI.  when  he  fixes  the  great  feal 
to  the  patent,  ante-date  it  to  the  day  of  the  recepu  If  the  king 
were  to  die  after  the  day  of  that  date,  the  great  feal  might  be 
put  to  the  patent ;  or,  if  the  intended  peer  were  to  die  in  the 
fame  périod,  his  heirs  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  peerage, 

The  ceremony  of  admitting  a  peer  into  the  houfe,  is  thws  : 
he  is  brought  in  between  two  lords ;  a  king  at  armsbears  his  par 
tcnt  or  writ  of  fummons,  and  prefents  it  knecling  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  who,  having  read  it,  congratúlales  the  peer  on  be-? 
coming  a  memher  of  the  houfe,  and  Invefts  him  with  his  par* 
liamentary  robe.  The  patent  is  then  delivered  to  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament ;  and  the  oaths  having  been  adminiítered,  tlie 
new  peer  is  conduéled  to  his  feat  on  the  proper  bcncli. 

Lords  Spiritual.  The  lords  fpiritual  in  parliament  are  : 
for  England,  two  archbiíhops,  and  twenty-four  hiíhops* ;  and 
for  Ireland,  one  archbiíhop  and  thrcc  bilhops :  tlie  Englifli  {ox 
Ufe  5  the  Iriíh  by  rotation.  In  the  Saxon  times,  the  lords  fpir 
litual  held  by  frankaimoign^j  but  yet  made  great  part  of  the 
grand  council  of  the  nation,  being  the  moil  learned  perfonsj 

*  Atthedídbl'Jtíon  ofmomfteri'S  by  Henry  VIH,  there  wercUkewíf^  twcnty.feven 

in'itred  abbots,  and  two  priors^  a  very  cun(ide>ablc  búdjf^  afid  iu  ihuie  tiincfc  e^ualiii 
flumber  to  ihe  teirporal  nobitl^f. 

that 
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tJiat  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance  itiet  to  make  laws  and  regula 
tíons  :  but  William  the  Conqueror  turned  xht  franhaimoigae  te- 
nares of  the  bifhops  and  f  me  of  tlie  great  abbots  into  ba-» 
ronies  \  and  thcnceforward  they  were  obligcd  to  fend  perfons 
to  the  wars ;  or  were  afleíTed  to  the  efcuage,  and  were  obligcd  to 
attend  in  the  kin^í's  court :  this  attendance  they  complained  of 
as  a  burthen  ;  alleging  that  the  court  of  parliament  took  cog*- 
nizance  of  treafons  andfelonies;  and,  bythe  canon  of  Toledo, 
the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  give  judgment  in  blood.  To  obví- 
ate this  objeción,  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  permítted  them 
to  withdraw  in  cafes  of  blood  \  but  (lili  they  were  obliged  to 
do  fuit,  and  fuch  fuits  confirmed  their  eilates  as  baronies  ;  and 
as  barons  they  fi  t  in  the  houfe  of  lords  at  this  day,  The  de* 
fcription  of  each  fepaTate  biíhoprick  does  not  belong  to  this 
portion  of  the  work,  but  will  be  found  under  the  head  Clergy» 
The  archbiíhops  rank  above  all  dukes,  exccpt  princes  of  the 
blood  5   the  biihops  next  below  vifcounts. 

Temporal  Lords.  The  number  of  the  othcr  branches  of 
nobiHty  is  not  limited  ;  it  being  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to 
exalt  and  advance  fuch  of  his  fubjeéls  as  he  thinks  deferving. 
**  The  diftinélion  of  rank  and  honour/'  Blackftone  obfervcs, 
**  is  necrflary  in  cvery  well-govemed  ftate ;  in  order  to  reward 
fttch  as  are  eminent  for  their  fervices  to  the  pubiic^  in  a  man- 
ncr  the  moft  defirable  to  individuáis,  and  yet  without  burden 
to  the  community)  exciting  tbereby  an  ambitious  yet  laudable  ^ 
ardour,  and  generous  emulation,  in  pthers.  And  emulation, 
or  virtuous  ambition,  is  a  fpring  of  añion  which,  howcver 
dangcrous  or  invidious  in  a  mere  republic,  or  under  a  defpotic 
fway,  will  certainly  be  attended  with  good  eflFeñs  undjer  a  frec 
monarchy ;  where,  without  deftroying  its  exiftence,  its  cx- 
ceífes  may  be  continually  reftrained  by  that  fuperior  power, 
from  which  all  honour  is  derived.  Such  a  fplrit,  when  nation- 
ally  diflFufed,  gives  ufe  and  vigour  to  the  community ;  it  fet8 
all  the  wheels  of  govexnment  in^motion,  which,  under  a  wife 
regulator,  may  be  direded  toan  y  beneficial  purpofc  •,  andthere* 
by  every  individual  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  public 
good,  while  he  principally  means  to  promote  his  own  particular 
▼iews.  A  body  of  nobility  is  alfo  more  peculiar) y  neceflary  in 
our  mixed  and  compounded  conílitution,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people,  by  forming  a 
barrier  to  withíland  the  encroachments  of  both.  It  creates  and 
preferves  that  gradual  fcale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  írojtk 
the  peafant  to  the  prince  i  riíing  like  a  pyramíd  from  a  broa^ 
foohdation ;  and  diminííhing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.  It  ,is  thig 
afccnding  and  contra£ling  proportioii  that  adds  ftabliity  to  any 
jcTcmment^  for  when  the  depsurture  is  fudd¿n  from  onc  ex- 
"v  8  treme 
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treme  to  another,  wc  may  pronounce  that  ftate  to  be  prcca* 
rious.  The  nobility,  thcrefore,  are  the  piUars  which  are  reared 
from  among  the  people,  more  immcdiatejy  to  fupport  the 
throne  }  and,  vif  that  falls,  thejr  muíl  alfo  be  buried  under  its 
ruins*  Accordingly,  whcn  in  the  laft  ccntury  the  commons 
had  determined  to  extírpate  monarchy,  ihey  alfo  voted  the 
houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufclefs  and  dangerous.  And  fincc  titles 
of  nobility  are  thus  cxpedient  in  the  ftate,  it  is  alfo  expedient 
that  their  owners  íhould  form  an  independent  and  feparate 
branch  of  the  leglflature.  If  thcy  were  confounded  with  the  mafs 
of  the  people,  and  Hke  them  had  only  a  vote  in  cleíling  repre- 
fentatives,  their  privileges  would  foon  be  borne  down  and  over- 
whelmed  by  the  popular  torrent,  which  would  effeftually  level 
all  diftinélion.  It  is  therefore  highly  ncceiTary  that  the  bodies 
pf  nobles  íhould  have  a  diftinft  aíTembly,  diftinfl  deliberations, 
*nd  d¡(lin¿l  powers  from  the  commons." 

The  temporal  peers  con fift  of  dukes,  marquifies,  caris,  vif- 
counts,  ánd  barons. 

DuKEs.  This  titlc  of  nobility  was  not  ufed  in  England  tilj 
270  years  after  the  conqueíl.  WilHam  being  himfclf  only  a 
duke  in  Normandy,  did  not  confer  it  on  any  of  his  courtiers : 
and  the  fame  reafon  p^obably  influenced  fevcral  of  his  fucceffors, 
But  when  Edward  III,  planned  the  conqueft  of  France,  and 
about  a  year  before  he  aíTumed  the  title  of  king  of  that  cpuntry, 
he  introduced  a  new'^order  of  nobility,  to  inflame  tlie  military  ar- 
dour  and  ambition  of  his  earls  and  barons,  by  creating  hia  eldeft 
fon  prince  Edward^  duke  of  Cornwall.  This  was  done,  with 
great  folemnity^in  full  parliament,  at  Wcftminfter,  March  17, 
1337.  Many  perfons,  and  of  the  royal  family  in  particular,  were 
afterwards  raifed  to  the  like  honour.  However,  in  the  rcign 
of  Qucen  Elizabeth,  r572,  the  whole  order  became  utterly  ex- 
tin£J: ;  but  it  was  revivcd  aboqt  fifty  years  rfterwards  by  htr 
fucceíTor,  who  was  remarkably  prodigal  of  honours,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  George  Villiers,  dukeof  Buckingham.  When  the  Black 
Prince  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall,  the  only  ceremony  at 
his  invdtiture  was  girding  him  with  the  fword.  Whcn  John 
¡pf  Gaunt,  fon  of  king  Edward  III.  was  created  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  by  the  fanje  monarch,  he  had  inveftiture,  not  only  by 
the  klng's  girding  him  with  the  fword,  but  putting  on  him  a 
cap  of  fur,  under  a  coronet  of  gold  fet  with  precious  ftones* 
In  the  2ift  of  Richard  II.  the  duke  of  Hereford,  and  fevewl 
others,.  were  created  by  putting  a  cap  of  honour  on  their  heads» 
and  by  deHvering  a  rod  into  their  hands ;  thcn  the  furcoat, 
mantlc,  hood,  and  patent,  were  introduced  with  much  cere-. 
mony :  all  which  is  now  omitted,  they  being  created  by  pa- 
tent only.    The  mantle  and  furcoat  which  a  duke  wears  at  a^ 

.    ':  V  corona- 
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^ronation  are  of  crírtifotí  velvct,  lincd  witlí  white  taffeta  j  and  thc 
mantle  is  doubled  from  the  neck  to  below  the  clbow  with  cr- 
mine,  having  four  rows  of  fpots  oti  cach  fljoulder.  His  parlia- 
mentary  robes  are  of  fine  fcarlec  cloth,  lined  with  white  tafieta, 
and  doubled  with  four  guards  of  ermine  at  equal  diftances, 
With  gold  lace  abovc  eacli  gtiard,  and  tied  up  to  the  left  flioul- 
der  by  a  black  ribbon.  His  cap  is  of  crinifou  velvet,  lined  with 
ermine»  having  a  gold  taíTel  on  the  top,  and  his  coronet, 
which  i$  of  gold  alio,  is  fet  round  with  flowersi  in  the  (hape 
of  ftrawberry  lea^ces.  He  is  ftyled,  his  grace ;  and  ufually 
termed  by  the  king  or  queen,  our  right  trujly  and  right  en^ 
tirely  beloved  coitftn  ;  and  if  of  the  privy  council,  the  addition  of 
counfell'/r,    His  tirle  is,  the  high  and  mighty  prince. 

MAKQtJissEs.  Thls  dignity,  calledin  Latin,  marchio\  by  the 
Saxons,  márkin  revé ;  and  by  the  Germans,  marhgraf\  which 
the  French,  and  we  after  them,  have  foftened  into  margrave, 
took.its  origin  from  mark  or  march,  which,  in  the  language  of 
thc  northern  nations,  is  a  limit  or  bound ;  and  the  office  of  a 
marquis  was  to  guard  or  govern  the  frontiers  of  a  province. 
This  title  was  introduced  feveral  years  after  that  of  duke  had 
been  eftabliíhed,  being  firíl  eonferred  on  Robert  de  Veré,  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  was  created  marquis  of  Dublin,  and  placed  in 
parliament  between  the  dukes  and  earls.  The  creation  to  this 
dignity  was  with  nearly  the  fame  ceremony  as  that  of  a  duke ; 
but  they  are  now  made  by  patent  under  the  great  fea^.  Hia 
coronation  robes  are  of  crimfon  velvet,  lined  with  white 
taffetá,  and  have  four  guards  of  ermine  on  the  right  fide,  and 
three  on  the  left,  íct  at  equal  diftances,  with  gold  lace  above 
each  guard,  and  tied  up  to  the  left  Ihoulder  by  a  ribbon.  His 
cap  is  crimfon  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  having  a  gold  taflcl 
at  top..  His  coronct  is  of  gold,  and  has  pearb  and  ftrawberry 
leaves,  mixed  alternrttely  round,  of  equal  lieight.  His  title  is, 
Mo^  ftobh  and  puijfant  prifice  ;  and  he  is  llyled  by  the  king  or 
queen,  our  right  trufty  and  entirely  beloved  coujin. 

Earls.  An  earl  is  a  title  of  nobility  fo  ancient,  that  its  ori- 
gin cannot  be  clearly  trjced.  Among  thc  Saxons,  earls  were 
called  ealdorvnn^  quafi  eidermen,  íignifying  the  fame  ^sfenior 
or  fenator^  among  the  Romans ;  and  alfo  fchiremen^  becaufc- 
cach  of  them  had  the  civil  government  of  a  fcparate  diviíion  or 
íhire.  On  ;he  irruption  of  the  Danés,  they  changed  the  natoc 
to  Borles  y  which,  according  to  Caniden,  fignified  the  fame  in 
their  language.  In  Latin  they  are  called  Comües^  (a  title  firft 
ufed  in  the  empire,)  from  being  the  king's.áttendantsi  "«y^- 
cUtaU  nofHen  fumpferunt ;  reges  enrm  tales Jibi  ajfociant^^  After 
thc  Norman  conqueft,  they  were  for  fome  time  called  countSy  or 
counPeeif  from  thc  Frenen ;  but  they  did  not  long  retain  that 
náme  themíclye«,  thovfh  their  íhires.  are  ílill  denominated 
X  from 
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from  thence.  Theírs  was  long  the  highcft  rank  of  tiotílíty  i»* 
England,  till  Edward  111.  created  dukes ;  and  Ritharit 
IL  created  marquifles-;  who  both  had  precedency  affigned 
above  earls.  They  had  anciently>*for  the  fopport  of  their  ftate^ 
the  third  penny  out  of  the  íheriff's  court,  iíTuing  oút  of  the 
pleas  of  the  fhire  which  gave  them  thcir  titlc  j  as  in  ancient 
times  there  were  no  counts  or  earls  but  had  a  county  ór  íhjrc 
for  his  earldom.  Afterwards.,  the  number  of  earls  increaíiiig^ 
t{>ey  took  titles  from  emincnt  towns  or  villages,  or  even  from 
their  own  fcat  or  park  ;  and  fome  from  illuftrious  families,  as 
Saliíbury>  Peterborough,  Stamford,  Paulet,  Gholmondeicy, 
Ferrcrs^  Waldegravé,  Stanhope,  Aíhburnham.  Ñor  were  their 
titles  confined  to  England  alone,  as  fome  veré  taken  from 
France,  as  Albemarle  and  Tankerville.  Upon  the  increafe  of 
caris,  their  revenüe  ceafed  ;  their  powers  were  much  abridged  \ 
it  became  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of  Ergland  to  aífign  fome 
fta,ted  penfion  to  the  perfon  whom^  he  enobled,  for  the  betxet 
fupport  of  his  dignity  j  and  it  was  commonly  done  ¡n  the  fol- 
lowing  proportion :  vifcounts,  a  fee  of  twenty  marks ;  earls, 
of  twenty  pounds  ;  marquifles,  forty  marks ,  and  dukes,  of 
forty  pounds,  out  of  fome  particular  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 
A  creation  fee  to  barons  was  not  fettled  5  but  Charles  I.  when 
ke  created  Mountjoy  Blbunt,  Lord  Mountjoy,  of  Thur- 
Tcfton^  in  Derbyíhire,  affigned  to  him  and  his  heirs-male  a 
e^reation-fee  of  twenty  marks  per  annum»  Anciently  an  earl 
was  created  with  nearly  the  fame  ceremony  as  a  duke  or  mar- 
qüis,  but  it  is  now  done  by  letters  patent;  his  corona- 
tion  robe  is  the  fame  as  a  duke  or  a  marquis,  except 
that  he  has  only  three  rows  óf  fpots.  His  parliamentary 
fobes  refemble  thofe  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  except  th^t 
he  has  only  three  guards  of  ermine  and  gold  lace.  His  cap  is 
the  fame  as  theirs.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  coronets  of  dukes, 
marquifles,  and  earls,  were  fettled.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  earl  pf 
Saliíbury,  vifcount  Cranbourn,  was  the  firft  of  that  degree  wha 
wore  a  coronet.  An  earl's  coronct  has  pearls  raifed  on  points, 
and  ftrawberry-leaves  low  between  them.  His  titie  is,  rigtt 
bomurahley  and  he  is  ftyled  by  the  king  or  queen>  our  rtght  trtifl^^ 
and  right  ivell  bel&ved  coujm. 

ViscouNTs.  The  ñame  of  vice-comes  or  vifcount,  was  made 
ufe  of  as  an  arbitrary  title  of  honour,  without  any  íhadow  of 
oBicc  pertaining  to  it,  by  Henry  VI.,  when,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  created  John  Beaumont  a  peer,  by  tlife 
ñame  of^  vifcount  Beaumont,  which  was  the  firft  indance  of 
the  kind.  His  coronation  robes  are  the  fame  as  an  earl's,  except 
that  he  has  only  two  rows  of  plain  white  fur;  and  the  fanae 
diftinéiion  on  his  parliamentary  robes.  His  cap  is  the  fam&; 
and  his  coronct  is  furrounded  with  a  rOw  of  pearls  cloíe  to  the 
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chaplee.     Hi8  ftylc  is,  right  henouraUe,  and  he  is  callcd  by  the 
king  or  queen,  0i4r  right  trufiy^  and  well  beloved  coufm. 

Barons.  a  baron's  is  the  moft  general  and  uníverfal  tític 
of  nobility ;  for  originally  every  one  of  the  pecrs  of  fuperior 
rank  had  alfo  á  barony  annexed  to  his  othet  titles^,  But  it  has 
happened  that,  when  an  ancient  barón  has  been  raifed  to  a 
new  degree  of  pcerage,  ¡n  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations  the  , 
two  titles  have  defcended  diíFerently  j  one  perhaps.to  the  nule 
defcendantSi  the  other  to  the  heirs  general ;  whereby  the  earl-^ 
dom  or  other  fuperior  title  has  fubfiííed  without  a  barony :  and 
therc  are  alfo  ínodern  íiiftanccs,  where  earls  and  vifcounts  have 
been  created  without  annexíng  a  barony  to  their  other  honours : 
fo  that  now  the  rule  does  not  hold  nniverfally,  that  all  peers  are 
barons.  The  origin  and  antiquity  of  baronies  haVe  occafioned 
great  irtquíries  among  Englifli  antíquaries.  The  moft  probable 
opinión  leems  to  be,  that  they  were  the  fame  with  our  prefent 
lords  of  manors ;  to  which  the  ñame  of  court  barón  (whích  is 
the  lord's  court,  and  incident  to  every  manor)  gives  fome 
countenance.  It  may  be  colleéled  f rom  king  John's  magna 
cbartaj  that  originally  all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons,  that 
held  of  the  king  in  capite,  had  feats  in  the  great  coüncii  or 
parliam?nt,  till  their  conflux  becoming  large  and  troublefome, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  divide  them,  and  fummon  only  the 
greatcr  barons  in  perfon ;  leaving  the  fmall  ones  to  be  fummoned 
by  the  íherifF,  and  (as  it  is  faid)  to  fit  by  reprefentation  in 
another  place,  which  gave  rife  to  the  feparation  of  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament.  By  degrees  the  title  carne  to  be  con- 
fined  to  the  greater  barons-*,  or  lords  of  parliament  only ;  and 
there  were  no  other  barons  among  the  peerage  but  fuch  as  were 
fummoned  by  writ,  in  refpeñ  of  the  tenure  of  their  lands  or 
baronies,  till  Richard  II.  firft  made  it  a  mere  title  of  honour, 
by  confcrring  it  on  divers  pcrforjs  by  bis  letters  patent.  The 
firft  baro^  made  by  patent  was  invefted  with  a  mantle  and 
cap.  The  coronation  robes  óf  a  barón  are  the  fame  as  an 
earrs,  cxcept  that  he  has  only  two  rows  of  fpots  on  each 
íhoulder.  In  Hke  manner  his  parliamentary  robes  have  but  two  ' 
guards  of  white  fur,  with  rows  of  gold  lace.  In  other  refpefts 
they  are  the  fame  as  other  pecrs.  Charles  II.  granted  a  coronet 
to  the  barons.  It  has  fix  pearls,  fet  at  cqual  dift anees  on  the 
chaplee.  His  cap  is  the  fame  as  a  vifcount's.  .  His  ftyle  is, 
right  honourable :  and  he  is  called  by  the  fovereign,  right 
tru/ly^  and  wéll  beloved». 

All  perfon^  of  the  abovc  mentioned  dignities  fit  in  parliament 
of  their  own  right,  fubjefl  only  to  the  oaths  and  tefts  prefcribed 
by  law,  and  to  the  proviGon  of  the  ftat.  30  Charles  II.  which 
cxcludes  thofe  who  do  not  conform  to  the.proteftant  religión. 

Peers 
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Peeus  of  Scotland.  By  the  articles  of  unión  ^;i4úch  con* 
neft  Scotland  with  England  in  oné  legiflature,  and  the  aífc 
of  parlbnuent  for  carrying  thcm  ¡nto  efFedl:,  it  ¡s  provided, 
that  of  the,  peers  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  unión,  fixteen 
fhall  be  the  number  to  fit*  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  Jords ;  and 
that  the  faid  fixteen  peers  who  íhall  have  a  right  to  fit  in  the 
houfe  of  peers  in  the  parlíament  óf  Great  Britain  oti  the  part 
of  Scotland,  íhall  be  namcd  by  the  peers  whom  they  reprefent, 
thcir  heirs,  or  fucceíTors,  out  of  their  own  number,  by  open 
deftion  and  plürality  of  voices  of  the  peers  prelent,  and  of 
the  proxies  for  fuch  as  íhall  be  abfent,  tíxe  faid  proxies  bcíng 
peers,  and  producing  a  mándate  in  writing  duly  figned  beforc 
witneíles,  and  both  the  conílituent  and  the  proxy  being  qualifíed 
accordine  to  kw ;  and  it  is  declared  that  fuch  peers  as  are 
abfent,  being  duly  qualified,  máy  fend  to  all  fuch  meetings 
Uítsof  the  peers  whom  they  judge  fitteft,  validly  figned,  which 
fliall  be  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  parties  had  been 
prefent,  and  given  in  the  lift.  And  in  cafe  of  the  death,  or 
íegal  incapacity,  of  any  of  the  faid  fixteen  peers,  the  aforefaid 
peers  of  Scotland  íliall  nominate  another  of  their  own  number 
in  place  of  the  faid  peer  or  peers  in  like  manner.  And  for  the 
ele¿iion  of  peers  in  fu  ture,  a  writ  was  to  be  iflued  under  the 
great  feal  of  the  united  kingdom,  diredled  to  the  privy  councit 
of  Scotland  5  but  it  being  afterwards  found  neceffary  to  aboliüi 
that  privy  council,  it  was  ena&ed  by  the  ftatute  6th  of  Anne, 
c.  23.  that  in  order  to  the  eleíling  and  fummoning  the  fixteen 
peers  of  Scotland,  a  proclamation  íhould  be  iflued  under  the 
great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  and  publiíhed  at  the  markct  crofs 
at  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  the  county  towns  of  Scotland,  twenty 
five  days  before  the  meeting,  commanding  all  the  peers  of 
Scotland  to  aíTemble  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  fuch  other  place  in 
Scotland,  and  at  fuch  time  as  íhould  be  appointed  in  the  faid 
proclamation,  to  eleél  by  open  elec9:ion,  their  fixteen  peers ;  and 
it  was  further  provided,  that  peers,  wbo  might  be  in  Scotland, 
but  not  prefent  at  fuch  meeting,  might  take  the  oaths  and  fub- 
fcribe  the  declaration  in  any  íheriíF*s  court  in  Bcotl^nd,  which 
the  íheriflF  was  to  return  under  his  háíid  and  feal  to  the  peers 
affembled,  or  if  fuch  peer  was  refident  in  England,  he  was  ta 
take  fuch  oaths  and  fubfcribe  fuch  declaration  in  one  of  the 
four  courts  of  Weftminfter,.  and  it  was  to  be  certified  undct 
the  feál  of  fuch  court ;  and  fuch  peers  were  intitled  to  vote  by 
proxy,  oi:  to  fend  a  lift  figned  by  then),  declarmg  for  whora 
their  votes  were  to  be  recordcd^  And  any  peer  who  had  once 
taken  the  oaths,  and  which  fa¿t  had  been  certified  in  du'e  forní 
in'Scotland,  might,  if  abfent  on  fervicc,  make  his  proxy,  or 
fend  bis  liíl  |  but  no  peer  to  hold  mote  t^an  tvro  proxies.. 
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This  eleélipn  has  generally  been  holdeii  at  Holyrood  Houfq, 
in  Edinburgh.  For  prevention  of  tumult  and  vioíence,  k  was 
by  the  laft  mentioned  ftatute  provided,  **  that  the  peers  íhall 
•«  come  to  fuch  meetings  with  theír  ordínary  attendants  only, , 
"  according  to,  and  under  the  feveral  penalties  infliñed  by  the 
«<  laws  and  ftatutes  in  forcé  in  Scotland,  which  prefcribe 
««  and  direñ  with  what  numbers  and  attendants  the  fuDJefts 
««  there  may  repaír  to  the  public  courts  of  juftice,  and  that  it 
««  íhall  not  be  lawful  foí  the  peers  fo  aíTembled  and  met  toge- 
"  ther  to  aéi,  propofe»  debate,  or  treat  of  any  other  matter  or 
*«  thing  whatfoever,  except  only  the  ele£tion  of  the  faid  fix«* 
*«  teen  peers ;  and  that  every  peer  who  íhall  at  fuch  meeting 
"  prefume  to  prppofe,  debate  or  treat  of  any  other  matter  or 
**  thing,  íhall  incur  the  penalty  of/>r<fw«mV^." 

Soon  after  the  unión,  (2oth  December  171 1,)  it  was  refolved 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  *<  that  no 
<«  patent  of  honour  granted  to  any  peer  of  Great  Britain  who 
*«  was  a  peer  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  unión,  íhoüld 
'*  entitle  him  to  íit  and  vote  ín  parliáment,  or  upon  the  trial  of 
*«  peers."  And  the  fame  doílrine  ^was  adhered  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing  cafe  :  the  Duke  of  Queníberry's  fecond  fon ,  was  cre- 
ated  Earl  of  Solway  in  Scotland,  when  an  infant;  and  after- 
wards  the  dukc  was  creatcd  Duke  of  Dover,  with  remainder 
to  fuch  fecond  fon,  and  fat  in  two  parliaments  under  thls  crea- 
tion.  But  upon  his  death  it  was  objeéied,  and  fo  i-efolved  by 
the  lords,  that  the  Scotch  earldom  of  Solway  incapacitated  the 
then  claimant  ftom  taking  the  dukedom  of  Dover  by  virtue  of 
fuch  remainder.  But  thcfe  refolutions  have  been  ^lately  over- 
ruled.  The  peerage  of  Brandon  has  been  again  claimed,  wheu 
¡t  was  urged,  that  even  fuppofing  the  former  decifions  to  íland, 
ftill  the  patent  was  not  void  •,  that  the  incapacity  to  fit  in 
parliamenjr  was  only  perfonal  in  the  then  duke,  and  his  heirs 
in  tail  male  were  cntitled  to  the  peerage  of  Brandon,  with  all 
its  rights.  The  matter,  however,  was  taken  up  in  a  more 
general  view.  For  the  entry  in  the  lords'  journals  is  as  follows  : 
<*  After  héaring  counfel,  on  the  petition  of  Douglas,  Duke  of 
**  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  praying  a  writ  of  fummons  to  par- 
*«  liament  by  the  tltle  of  duke  of  Brandon,  the  following 
**  queftion  was  put  to  the  judges :  whether,  by  the  twenty-third 
•*  article  of  the  a£l  of  unión,  which  declares  ali  peers  of  Scot- 
*«  land  to  be  peers  of  Xíreat  Britain,  with  all  the  privilcges 
**  enjoyed  by  the  peers  of  England,  except  ¿he  right  and'privi- 
•*  Icge  of  íitting  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  the  privileges 
•«  depending  thereon,  the  peers  of  Scotland  be  difabled  froní 
"  r^ceiving,  fubfequently  to  the  unión,  a  patent  jcf  peerage  of 
«*  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  ufually  incioent  thefeto  ? 
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«<  the  lord  ahief  harón  of  thc  court  of  Excheqner  deüvefcá  the 
•*  unanimous  opinión  of  tlie  judges,  that  tbe  pecrs  pf  Scotland 
**  are  not  dilabíed  from  receiving,  fubfequently  to  thc  unión, 
"  a  patent  of  peerage  of  Great  Britainj  with  all  the  prívilegés 
**  ufually  incident  tnerctp  :'*  whereupon  a  report;  was  ordered 
to  be  prcíented  to  hi$  majefty,  certifying  that  tbe  faíd  dukc 
of  Brandon  is  entitled  to  his  writ  of  fummons. 

In  oonfequence  of  this  decifion,  feveral  Scotch  peers  werc 
foon  aftérwards  created  peers  of  Great  Britain.  But  in  1708-9, 
the  houfe  had  come  to  the  following  refolution  :  «  That  a  peer 
'«  of  Scotland^  claiming  to  fit  in  tbe  houfe  of  lorda  by  virtu¿ 
•*  of  a  patent,  paflul  under  the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain, 
**  after  the  unión,  and  who  now  fita  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
"  Britain,  has  no  right  to  vote  in  the  eleftion  of  the  fixteen. 
"  peers  to  reprefent  Scoíland."^  And  th¡5  refolntion  ftanding 
on  the  journals  unimpeached,  it  feemed  to  follpw  that  the  feat 
of  pne  of  the  fixteen  peers  as  a  reprefentative  peer,  becaraCi 
Vacant ,  bn  bis  accepting,  or  fucceeding  tp  an  ineleélive  feat. 
And  therefore,  when  the  earl  pf  Abercorn,  an  eleftive  p^er  of 
Scotland,  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  the  houfe  re- 
folved,  I4th  February  1787,  that  he  thereby  ceafed  to  fit  as  a 
Teprefentative  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  in  May  follow*- 
ihg  it  was  ordered,  "  Tliat  a  copy  of  the  refolution  of  January 
<<  21ÍI,  1708— 9  j  be  trifinfmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
*«  menta  to  the  lord  clerk  regíílrar  of  Scotland,  with  injundioo 
^«  to  eonform  thereto.**  And  again  on 'tlie  2xft  April  178S, 
-  it  was  refolved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinión  of  this  houfe,  that  the 
**  lord  clerk  regiílrar  and  his  deputies,  afling  at  the  eleélion  of 
^  the  Scots  peers,  ought  to  eonform  to  the  refolutions  of  tbi^ 
*^  houfe,  of  which  they  have  had  notice  by  order  of  the  houfe,'^ 
In  obedience  to  thefe  orders,  the  deputies  of  the  lord  tflerk 
teglftrar  refufed  to  admit  the  votes  of  the  duke  of  Queeníberry,  , 
krd  Abercorn,  and  other  lords  in  a  fimilar  fituatlon  at  the  fol- 
lowing general  cleñlon  in  the  year  1 790.  This  refufal  occa- 
fioned  an  appUcation  to  the  houfe  on  behalf  of  thofe  peers,. 
when,  after  a  long  inveftigation  and  debate,  the  houfe  over- 
ruled  its  fomier  refolutions,  and  decíded' 23d  May,  1793, 
<«  That  the  votes  of  the  duke  of  Queeníberry  and  the  earl  of' 
^*  Abercorn,  if  duly  tendered  at  the  laíl  eleÓion  J^or  peers  oí 
*'  Scotland,  ought  to  be^counted"  Andit  was  afterwayd* 
tefolved,  6th  June  17933  ^*  That  íheir  tenjier  pf  votes  was  a 
**  due  and  fufficicnt  tender,"  and  they  were  added  to  tbe  lift§. 
Thefe  refolutions  having  eftabliíhed  that  the  accepting,  br  faq- 
¿eeding  to  an  inele£live  feat,  poílerior'  to  the  unión,  did  npt 
-incapacitatfa  peer  óf  Scotland  from  voting  in  the  ele£lion  c?" 
iíh.e  reprcfeil-atives  of  the  Scottiflj  peerage^  the  inférepce  whicK 
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fbttcnred  from  the  contrary  dofbíüe  was  naxSkrÚj  <ione  away, 
and  the  fucceillon  to  fuch  a  feat  wtfs  detetmined  not  to  vacase 
the  feat  of  a  rep*efeiitativ«  peer.  A  motion,  therefore,  for  an 
addrefs,  prayiiig  the  king  '<  to  HTue  a  proclamation  for  the 
**  ele&ioa  ot  a  peer  to  reprcfent  dic  peers^e  of  Scotlánd,  in 
««  the  room  of  the  lord  vifcount  Stormont,  who,  fincc  hw  ele¿iion, 
<<  bad  become  eart  of  Mansfield,  of  Míádlefex^  and  uken  his 
^<  feat  in  the  houfe  accordinglj  *y"  was,  after  debate^  Éwg^tired. 

At  thir«le£iion  in  1790,  S<f  James  Sinclair  voted  by  proxy 
as  earl  of  Caithnefs,  his  ciaim  to  that  dignity  not  having  been 
allowed,  büt  being  then  pesding.  His  vote  was  objeé^ed  to, 
OH  the  groündfi  thát  he  had  no  right  to  the  title  he  aíTumed; 
or,  fuppofing  his  claim  íhould  be  admitted,  yet  as  it  was  not 
aSiually  allowed  at  the  time  of  Ae  eleílioff,  he  was  not  then 
itt  a  éapacity  te  vote.  Büt  the  houfe  reíblved,  "  That  &r 
'^^  Jantes  Sinclair  had  made  out  his  clatim  to  the  title  of  earl  of 
Caithnefs/*  and  that  refolution  was  fd)Íowed  by  another, 
<*  That  the  votes  given*  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  as  proxy  for  the 
cari  of  Caithnefs,  were  good.'* 

Pebrs  op  Ireland.  The  reprefentative  pectagc  of  Ireland 
difiers  from  that  of  Scotlánd  in  thefe  particulars ;  it  has  an 
archbiíhop  and  three  bifliops,  which  the  form  of  church  go- 
vernment  in  Scotlánd  does  not  admlt  of,  and  the  temporal  peers 
are  eleíied  for  life  ínftead  of  being  removed  at  the  termiiiation 
t>í  every  parliament. 

By  the  a<9r  of  tmion,  which  recites  the  articícs  agreed  on 
by  the  parlamenta  of  Great  Btitain  and  Ireland,  and  an  aft 
for  regulatinff  the  mode  by  which  the  lords  fpiritiMtl  and  tem- 
poral, and  the  commons,  to  ferve  in  the  parliament  of  the 
uníted  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  Ihall  be  fummoned  and 
retumed  to  the  faid  jmrJiament :  it  is  eftabliíhed  that  fbur  lords 
fpiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rotation  of  feíBons,  and  twenty-eight 
lords  temporal  of  Ireland  eleded  for  lífe  by  the  peers  of  Ireland, 
fliall  be  the  number  to  íit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland  ¡n 
the  houfe  of  lords  of  the  parliament  df  the  united  kingdom. 

The  rotation  of  Archbiíhops  íhall  be  as  foUows  : 

Firft  Sefllon.  The  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 
Second  Seífion.  The  Archbifliip  of  Dublin. 
Third  Seflion.  The  Archbiíhop  of  Cafliel;  and, 
Fourth  Scffion.  The  Archbiíhop  ofTuamj  and  fo  by  rota- 
tion for  ever. 

The  rotation  of  the  Bifliops.* 

-Eirft  Seffion.  The.  Biíhops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Derry. 
Second  Se£on.  The  Bifliops  of  Raphoe;  Limerlck^  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe;  and  Dromore. 
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.    Thírd  Seffion.  The  Bifliops  of  ElpWn,  DoWn  and'Q>nnoV 
and  Waterford  and  Lifmorc» 

Fourth  Scffioii.  The  Bilhops  of  Leighlin  andFerns,  Cloyilc, 
and  Cork  and  Rofo.     '  , 

•    FifthSeffion.   The  Biíhops  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  Kil- 
more,  and  Clogher.  v 

And>  Sixth  Seiñon.  The  Biíhops  of  Oflbry,  KiUala  and  Ach- 
.  ory,  and  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh. 

Thísrotation  is,  howcver,  fubjeiO:  to  variation  £rom  the  fol- 
rlowing  provifion  :  That  in  cafe  any  lord  fpiritUal,  being  a 
temporal  peer  óf  the  united  kingdom,  or  being  a  temporal 
peer  of  Ireland,  íhalt  be  chofen  by  the  lords  temporal  to  be 
one  of  their  reprefet^tatives,  in  evj&jry  fuch  cafe,  during  tlw  Ufe 
óf  fuch  fpiritual  peer,  the  rotation  of  reprefentation  of  the 
fpiritüal  lords  Ihall  proceed  to  the  next  fpiritual  lord,  withoot 
regard  to  him :  that  is  to  fay,  if  fuch  fpiritual  lord  íhajl  be  an 
archbiíhop,  the  rotation  íhall  proceed  to  the  archbiíhop,  whofe 
fee  is  next  in  rotation,  and  if  a  fuffrágan  biíhop,  then  to  the 
fuffragan  biíhop  whofe  fee  is  n^xt  in  rotation. 

For  regülating  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  aind  thie  firft  and  fub- 
.  fequent  eleíiions  of  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  to  the  unitad 
.  parliament  5  and  alfo  the  rotation  of  the  fpiritual  peers,  the 
folio wing  enañments  were  made.  . 

AU'queftions  touching  the  rotation  or  elcftlon  of  lords  fpi- 
ritual or  temporal  íhall  be  decided  by  the  houfeof  lords. 

On  an  equality  of  votes  in  the  ^leñion  of  añy  lords  temporal, 
the  ñames  of  thofe  peers  for  whom  thére  íhall  be  an  equalitjr, 
íhall  be  written  on  pieces  of  paper  of  a  fimilar  form,  and  pnit 
into  a  glafs,  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliaments  at  the  table  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  whilft  the  houfe  is  íitting  j  aíid  the  peer  or 
peers,  whofe  ñame  or  name^  íhall  be  firft  drawn  out  by  the 
clerk  of  the  parliaments,  íhall  be  deemed  duly  ele£ted. 

Any  perfon  holding  a  peerage  of  Ireland,  íhail  not  be  dtf- 
quaüfied  from  ferving  for  any  place  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
houfe  of  commóns  of  the  united  kingJom,  unlefs  he  íhall  havc 
been  previouíly  elefted  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  of  the 
united'^kingdom  ;  but  fo  long  as  fuch  peer  of  Ireland  íhall  con- 
tinué to  be  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commotis,  he  íhall  not 
be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  peerage,  ñor  capable  of  being 
ciefted  to  ferve  as  a  peer  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  or  of  voting 
at  any  fuch  cíedion;  and  íhfill  be  liable  to.  be  fued,  indided, 
proceeded  againíl,  and  tríed  as  a  commoner,  for  any  oíFencc 
with  which  he  may  be  charged. 

The  kjng  may  créate  peers  of  Ireland,  and  make  promotions 
in  the  peerage,  provided  that  no  ncw  creation  íhall  take  place, 
until-tlwcc  of  :thc  pecra¿es  of  Ireland,-  exiíling  at  the  time  o£ 
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the  unión,  fliall  have  bccome  extinfl: ;  and  then  to  créate  onc  * 
peer  of  Ireland;  and  in  like  manner,  for  cvery  three  peerages 
of  Ireland  whích  bccome  extínft,  to  créate  one^peer.  And  if 
diepeersof  Ireland>  byextindion,  orotherwife,  $e  reduced  to  / 
cric  hundred,  exclufive  of  thofe  who  hold  any  pcerage  of  Grea( 
Brítain,  ór  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  which  they  are  cntitlcd  . 
to  an  hereditary  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lórds,  then  his  majefty  may 
créate  onc  peer  of  Ireland  as  often  as  any  one  of  fuch  one  hun* 
dred  peerages  íhall  fail  by  extinción  ;  or  as  often  as  any  peer 
of  Irelaiid  fliall  bccome  entitled,  by  dcfcent  or  creation,  to  aa 
hereditary  feat  ín  the  houfe  of  lords  5  fo  that  at  all  times  his 
majefty  may  kcep  up  the  peerage  of  Ireland  to  the  nurnber  of 
onc  hundred,  over  and  above  thofe  entitled  to  an  hereditary 
feat  in  tiie  houfe  of  lords*  Under  this  article  a  peerage  in 
abeyancc.  is  to  be  taken  as  exiíling,  and  no  peerage  to  be 
deemed  extinéi,  unlefs  on  default  of  claimants  to  the  Inhe* 
rit^cc  for  one  year  from  the  death  of  the  laft  poílcflbr.  But 
no  perfon  is  excluded  from  afterwards  putting  in  a  claim :  and  ' 
if  it  be  allowcd  by  judgmciit  of  the  houfe  of  lords>  reportcd  to 
his  majefty,  fuch  peerage  íhall  be  confidered  as  revived ;  and 
in  cafe  any  new  creation  of  a  peerage  of  Ireland  ftiall  ■  have 
taken  place  in  the  interval,  iri  confequence  of  the  fuppofed  ex* 
tintStion,  then  no  new  riffht  of  creation  íhall  accrue  to  his  ma- 
- jefty,  in  confequence  of  the  next  extin£tion  of  a  peerage  of 
Ireland, 

Theüríl  ckAion  of  temporal  lords  was  made  in  purfuance 
of  a  daufe,  direfting,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  follow- 
ing  that  on  which  the  zSt  for  eftabliíhing  the  unión  reoeivcd 
the  royal  aflent,  the  temporal  peers  (hould  affemble  in  the  houfe 
of  iords  in  Ireland,  and  eleft  twenty  eight-lords  temporal,  in 
the  following  manner :  the  ñames  of  the  peería  to  be  called 
overi  according  to  their  rank  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  his 
deputy,  to  whom  cach  of  the  faid  peers,  who,  previous  to  that 
d^y,  had  aélually  taken  his  feat  when  called>  was  to  deliver, 
cither  by  himfelf  or  his  proxy,  duly  appointcd,'a  lift  of  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers ;  and  the  clerk  was  then  and  there  pub- 
lickly  to  read  and  caft  up  the  lifts,  and  declare  the  ñames  of 
the  twenty  eight  lords  chofen  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  make 
a  return  of  their  ñames  to  the  houfe  of  lords  of  the  firft  parlia* 
ment  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and  thofe  twcnty-cight  were,  dur- 
ing  their  refpeélive  lives,  to  reprcfent  .the  peers  of  Ireland,  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  be  entitled  ta 
fcceive  writs  of  fummons  to  that  and  every  fu^ceeding  p;ir^ 
liament.    ^ 

And  wheneverthe  feat  of  any  of  the  twenty-!?ight  Joj^s^  tei^r 
poral  fo  clcflcd  íhall  be  vacated  by  deccafc  pr  forfciturcy  the 
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chanceUor^  tbe  keepcr  or  comtniffioners  of  ^  ¿refttfcal  of  tbe 
united  kii^dolo,  upon  receWing  a  cettifieate  under  ibe  baad 
añd  feal  of  any  two  ¡otas  temporal  of  the  parlUment  of  úvs 
umted  kmgdom,  certifying  the  deceafe  of  fuch  peer,  or  on 
vieyr  of  tnc  record  of  his  attainder,  íhaUdire&  a  wrh  to  be  if* 
fued  under  t}ie  great  feal  of  the  unked  kingdom»  to  the  chan- 
cellor»  the  keepér*orcommiíliocer8  of  the  great  feal  jof  Irelan^s 
for  the  time  being,  dire¿]^ing  him  ot  them  to  cauüe  wríts  to  be 
iíKied,  ;by  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  to  cvifcry  tem- 

E oral  peer  of  Iidami ;  and'notice  íhall  forthwith  be  publifh^d 
j  the  faid  clerk  of  the  crown,  in  the  London  and  Dublin  ga-- 
zettes;  of  the  ifiuing  of  fuch  writs,  and  of  the  iiames  and  titles 
ofallthe  peers  to  whom  the  fame  are  dire¿ied$  and  to  the 
faid  writs  there  (hall  be  annexcd  a  forra  of  return  thereof»  tn 
whicl^  a  blank  íhall  be  left  for  the  natne  of  the  peer  to  be 
eie£led,  and  the  faid  writs  íhall  enjoin  each  peer^  withln  fífty* 
two  days  from  the  tefte  of  the  writ>to  retüm  the  fame  into  the' 
crown.  office  of  Ireland  with  the  blank  fiUed  up,  by  inferting 
the  ñame  of  the  peer  for  whom  he  íhall  yote  j  and  the  faid 
writ9  and  retums  íhali  be  bipartite,  fo  as  that  the  ñame  bf  the 
peers  to  be  chofen  íhall  be  written  twicey  that  iS)  once  on  each 
part  of  fuch  writ  and  return ',  and  fo  as  that  each  part  may  alfo 
be  fubfcrlbed'  by  the  peer  to  whom  the  fame  íhall  be  direded) 
and  likew^ife  to  be  fealed  with  his  feal  of  arms ;  and  one  part 
of  the  faid  writs  and  retüms  fo  filled  up,  fubfcribed  and  fealed, 
ihall  remain  of  record  in  the  crown  office  of  Irelandi  and  the 
other  part  íhall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament ;  and  no  peer  of  Ireland»  except  *fuch 
as  íhall  have  been  ele£):ed  as  reprefentative  peers  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  ^  and  íhall  there  have  taken  the  oadis»  and  íigned  the 
declaration  prefcribed  by  law,  íhall,  under  paiií  qL  fuíFering 
fuch  puniíhment  as  the  houfe  of  lords  may  award  ana  adjudge^ 
make  a  return  to  fuch  writ,  unlefs  he  íhall,  after  the  ifluing, 
and  before  the  return,  have  taken  the  oaths  and  íigned  the  de«» 
chtration,  by  law  required  to  be  taken  and  figned  by  the  lords 
of  the  united  kingdom,  before  tbey  can  fít  and  vote  in  parlia- 
ment; which  oath  and  declaration  íhall  be  either  taken  and 
ftibíoribed  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  Ireland,,  or  before  a  jwf- 
trce  of  peace  in  Ireland;  a  certifícate  whereof»  íigned  by  fuch 
juílice,  or  by  the  regiíler  of  the  court  of  chancery,  íhall  be 
tranfmitted  by  fuch  peer  with  the  return,  and  annexed  to  that 
part  remaining*  in  the  crown  office  of  Ireland ;  and  the  clerk  of 
the  crówn  íhall  forthwith,  after  the  return  day  of  the  writs^ 
cauf»  to  be  publiíhed  in  the  London  and  Dublin  gaz.ette8>  a 
notice  'of  the  ñame  of  the  períbn  chofen  by  the  majority  of 

votes» 
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▼otes,  who  íhall,  duríng  his  life,  fit  and  vote  on  tlie  part  of 
Ireland  in  the  houfe  of  lords  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  judges  neither  of  Scotland  ñor  of  Ireland  are  called  tp 
parlíament  5  and,  however  defirable  their  prcfence  may  be  for 
the  elucidatlon  of  local  quedions ;  yet,  if  writs  of  aíTi (lance 
were  ilTued  to  them,  níuch  inconvenience  and  delay  of  bufinefs 
muft  arife  in  the  courts  where  theiir  prefenee  is  required ;  and 
the  power  of  commanding  their  abfence  from  the  proper  fphere 
of  their  aftivity,  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked  minifter,  br- 
eóme an  engine  of  grievous  oppreíEon  to  the  judges  as  well  as 
'lo  the  fuitors  in  the  various  courts. 

Privíleges.  The  privileges  of  peers,  exclufive  of  their  ci- 
pacity  as  itiembers  of  parlíament,  and  as  hereditary  counfellors 
of  the  crown,  are,  that,  in  all  cafes  of  treafon  and  fe» 
lony,  and  mirprifon  of  the  fame,  a  mobleman  íhall  bé  trie¿ 
by  his  peers;  but  in  mifdemeanors,  as  libéis,  riots,  per* 
jury,  and  confpiracies,  he  istried  like  a  comnioner,  byajury. 
'  This  prlvilege,  it  is  faid,  does  not  e:ctend  to  bifliops.  As  to 
peereiTes,  there  was  no  precedent  for  their  trial,  when  accuíed 
of  treafoii  or  feloay,  till  Eleanor,  duchefs  of  Gloucefter,  wifc 
to  the  lord  srote^ior,  was  accufed  of  treafon,  and  found  guilty 
ofwitchcrat^,  in  añ  ecclefiaftical  fynod,  tjirough  the  intrigues 
of  cardinal  Beaufort*  This  extraordinary  trial  gave  occafion 
10  a  fpecial  ftatute,  2q  Hen.  VI.  c.  9»  which  declares  the  law 
to  be,  that  peeréffes,  either  in  their  own  right  or  by  marriage» 
íhall  be  tried  befare  the  fame  judicature  as  other  peers  of  the 
realm.  If  a  woman,  noble  in  her  own  right,  marries  a  com- 
montr,  íhe  ftillremains  noble,  and  íball  be  tried  by  her.peersj 
but  if  íhe  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a  fecond  mar- 
riage  with  a  commoncr,  íhe  lofcs  her  dignity  ^  for  aft  by  mar- 
riage it  is  gained,  by  marriage  it  is  alfo  loft,  Yet,  if  a  du» 
chefs  dowager  marries  a  barón,  flie  qontinues  a  duchefs  ílill : 
for  all  the  nobility  are  pari'S,  and  therefore  it  is  no  degradatíon. 
A  peer  or  peerefs  (either  in  her  own  right  or  by  marriage)  can- 
not  be  arreíled  iii  civil  cafes,  but  their  goods  naay  be  takcn  in 
execution.  They  have  alfo  many  peculiar  privilégcs  anncxed 
to  their  peerage  in  the  co\irfe  of  judicial  proceedings»  A  peer, 
fitting  in  judgment,  gives  not  his  ver^icl  upop  oath,  IHce  an 
ordinary  juryman,  but  upon  his  honour :  he  anfwers  alfo  to 
bilis  in  chancery  upon  his  honour,  and  not  upon  his  oath  ;  but 
>vhen  he  is  examined  as  a  witnefs,  either  ix>  civil  or  criminal 
cafes,  in  the  courts  belpwj^  or  in  tlie  high  court  of  parliament, 
he  muft  be  fworn ;  for  the  rcfpe£l  which  the  law  íhews  tothe 
honour  of  a  peer,  does  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  everturn  a  fet- 
tledmaxim,  that  in  judicio  mn  creditur  tiifi  juratis.  The  ho« 
^flur  of  peers  is  hpwevcr  fo  highly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it 
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Í8  muck  more  penal  to  fpread  £alfe  reports  of  tbem^  and  cer« 
tain  grcat  officers  of  thc  realin,  than  of  other  men :  fcandal 
tgainft  them  being   called   by  the  ñame   of  fcandalum  mag- 
natutriy  ánd  fubjefted  to  peculiar  puniíhments  by  divers  an- 
cient  ftátutcs.    A  peer  may  fit  covered  in  a  court  of  juftice  \ 
but  no  peer  can  be  covered  in  the  royal  prefence,  without  per- 
miflion,  except  the  lord  barón  of  Kinfale,  m  Ireland.    A  peer 
cannot  lofe  his  nobility  but  by  death  or  attaíndcr,  though  there 
>yas  an  inftance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  of  the  degradation 
of  George  Nevile,  duke  of  Bedford,  h^  a£t  óf  parliament,  on 
account  of  his  poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  fupport 
hís  dignity.    But  this  is  a  fingular  inftance;  which  fcrves  to 
íhew  the  power  of  parliament  j  and  by  having  happencd  but 
once,  to  íhew  how  tender  the  parliament  has  been  in  exerting 
fo  high  a  power.    It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  if  a  barón 
waftes  his  eftate,  fo  that  he  is  not  able  to  fupport  the  degree, 
thc  king  may  degrade  him  ;  but  it  is  exprefsly  held  by  latcr  au-»- 
thorities  that  a  peer  cannot  be  degradéd  but  by  aS  of  parlia- 
Táent.     One  very  ancicnt  privilege   is  that  declared  by  the 
charter  of  the  foreft,  confirmed  in  parliament,  9  Hcn.   III. 
that  cvery  lord  ípiritual  or  temporal,  fummoned  to  parliament, 
and  paffing  through  the  king's  forefts,  níay,  both  in  going  and 
retuming,  kill  one  or  two  of  the  king's  deer  without  warrant ; 
in  view  of  the  forefter  if  he  be  prefent,  or,  on  blowing  a  horn, 
if  he  be  abfent ;  that  he  may  not  feem  to  take  the  king's  ve- 
nifon  by  ftealth. 

Mannér  of  Sitting  in  the  Hoüse.  The  king  is  placed 
at  the  upper  end  of  thc  room  in  a  chalr  of  ftate,  having  a 
cloth  of  ftate  dver  his  head,  under  which,  on  either  hand,  are 
none  but  the  king's  children.  On  his  right  hand  is  a  feat  for 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  on  his  left  for  his  other  fons ;  but  they 
faave  not  votes  ¡n  the  houfe  unlefs  created  peers.  When  the' 
ropl  aflent  was  given  to  the  aS  for  fettling  the  queen*s  dowry, 
her  mdjefty  was  in  the  houfe,  feated  on  his  left  hand,  and  fig- 
nified  her  acquiefccncc  and  fatisfaélion  by  an  obeifance  to 
the  king. 

On  the  king*s  right  hand,  in  chairs,  are  placed  the  arch- 
bilhops,  and  then,  on  a  bench  below  them,  the  bifliops  of 
London,  Durham,  and  Winchefter ;  all  the  reft  of  the  biíhops 
íitting  according  to  the  priority  of  their  confecration. 

On  the  king's  left  hand,  on  benches,  are  placed  fuch  of  the 
oflScers  of  ftate  as  have  precedence  of  dukes,  and  on  the  fame 
fide  the  dukes,  marquifles,  and  earls,  according  to  their  crea- 
tions. 

'  On  the  firft  bench  acrofs  the  houfe  below  the  woolfack,  Ct 
the  vifcounts,  and  on  the  next  and  other  benches,  the  barons.' 

By 
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By  ftatute  3  Hen.  VIII.  thc  great  chamberlain,  conftablf^ 
marihal,  lord  admiral,  great  mafter  or  lord  ileward^  and  king's 
^amberlaln,  fit  abore  all  others  of  tbe  fame  degree  of  nobility 
wlth  themfclves>  and  the  chief  fecretary,  being  a  barón  or 
biíhop,  (hall  fit  above  all  barons  or  Ij^iíhopSj  who  have  none  of 
the  before-mentioned  offices : 

The  lord  chanccUor,  or  keeper,  if  the  king  be  prcfent,  fljíuidi 
behiínd  the  clotb  of  ftate  ;  otherwife  he  fita  on  the  firft  wool* 
fack  athwart  ^e  chaír  of  ftate>  his  greát  feal  and  mace  by  him : 
he  ¡s  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  but  can  leave  the  woolfack  and  fpeakin 
the  courfe  of  a  debate»  which  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com« 
mons  cannot.  On  the  other  woolfack$  fit  the  judges,  the  king^4 
counfel,  and  the  mafters  of  chancery^  to  give  their  advidé  whea 
requfred.  , 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  clerk  of  the  parliament,  fit  <m 
a  fórm  behind  a  tablc.  Without  the  bar,  fits  the  gentlemaa 
uíher  of  tbe  black  rod,  undcr  whom  is  a  yeoman  uflier,  a 
crier  without,  and  a  ferjeant  at  mace  always  attending  the  lojd 
chancellor.  The  fame  place  below  the  bar  contains  the  cbuníei 
and  witnefles  when  they  are  heard  at  the  bar,  and  fuch  of  the 
publIc  as  wiíh  to  be  prefent  at  the  debates. 

When  the  king  is  prefent  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  nonc 
of  the  lords  are  covered.  The  judges  ftand  till  the  king  gives 
them  leave  to  fit.  They  thén  may  fit,  but  may  not  be  covered, 
till  the  chancellor  or  keeper  fighifics  to  theái  the  leave  of  the 
lords.  The  king's  counfel,  and  mafters  of  chancery,  fit  alfo, 
but  may  not  be  covered  at  all. 

Prayer».  Every  day,  beforc  the  fitting  of  the  houfe,  prayers 
are  faid  by  the  júnior  biíhop;  but  a  committee  of  privileges, 
or  any  other  committee,  may  fit  before  prayers. 

Proceedings.  Although  the  houfe  of  lords  is  compofed  of 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  who  muft.  áll  be  fummoned,  yet 
it  is  not  neceflary  that  the  lords  fpiritual  or  temporal  íljould 
always  aflent  to  every  aft ;  for  if  all  the  lords  fpiritual  aro 
abfent,  an  añ  by  aflent  of  the  kipg,  the  other  lords,  and  cóm- 
mons,  will  be  good.  So,  if  ail  the  lords  temporal  are  abfent.. 
So,  if  all  the  lords  fpiritual  are  prefent  and  diflent,  or  if  they 
íhould  out-numbcr  the  lords  temporal  and  thefe  all  diflent. 
In  former  times  a  doubt  was  raifed,  whethcr  an  z£k  fanftioned 
by  the  lords  temporal,  in  repugnance  to  the  vote  bf  all  the  lords 
fpiritual,  ought  to  be  ftyled  the  aél  of  the  lords  fpiritual  ai>d 
temporal  in  parliament  aflembled,  butit  was  decided,  that  it 
certainly  was  the  aft  of  all.  Ñor  cóuld  there  be  any  doubt 
that  Scotland  or  Ireland  would  be  bound  by  the  a¿í:s  of  the  • 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  though  their  members 
might  all  vote  againft  them,  evcn  if  it  were  not  exprefsly  ^fo 
provided  by  the  atls  of  unión. 

Judicial 
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JüDtcfAL  AüTHoítiTY.  Thc  judicatute,  excrcifed  by  thia 
fupreme  tribürtar,  is  traced  to  the  pfcriod  of  the  cónqueft,  and 
was  retained  by  thc  barons  as  áii  inhercnt  rigbt,  after  th^ 
fóundatíon  of  othér  courts  of  jullicc.  They  were  thc  cóuft  of 
hft  rcfort  in  all  cafes  oí  enror ;  they  cxplained  dóubtful  poirtts 
of  law,  and  interprcted  their  own  añs  5  for  which  purpofc  the 
jullíccs  ufcd  commonly  to  rcfer  to  iht  great  cóuncil,  matters  of 
tlifEcuIty  depending  before  them  ¡n  the  courts  below.  They 
heard  cauCís  commenced  origitially  there,  made  awards,  and 
tricd  crirainal  accufations  brought  againft  their  own  members. 
iTir  great  cxtent  of  the  jurifdiaion  of  parliamcnt  in  judicial 
^  tnattcr^  fecms  owing  to  the  idea  o£  fuperintendance  and  fu- 
pretnacy  attributed  to  that  afl'émbly  b/  thc  people.  It  was 
thought,  that  the  parliamcnt  was  to  rcdrefs  aU  wrongs,  remcdy 
all  abufes,  and  remove  all  difficulties,  affefting  éither  perfon  or 

I>ropcrty.  In  cónfequence  of  this  notion,  át  every  meeting  of  par- 
iament,petitions  poured  in  from  all  qiiarters,not  ónly  on  fubje£t$ 
of  public  and  national  concern,  but  for  relief  in  prívate  affairs, 
They  were  cxhibited  by  all  forta  of  perfons,  on  all  forts  of 
matters,  and  to  obtain  every  fpecies  of  relief  which  thc  pe- 
titioners  thought  líioíl  defirable  in  their  fituation.  When 
petitions  were  fo  numeróus,  and  the  objcéls  of  them  fo  niulti- 
farious,  it  coüld  not  but  happen  that  many  were  frivolous,  and 
many  evidently  belonged  to  anothef  jurifdiftion.  To  diftinguiíh 
thefe  from  others,  and  tó  transfer  thofe  which  belonged  to  other 
courts  to  the  propcr  jurifdiftion,  cértain  pérfons,  either  mafters 
in  chancery,  or,  in  fubfequent  times,  jtídges,  were  appointed  in 
every  parliamcnt  to  be  receivers  and  certain  prelátes,  earls^ 
barons,  and  others,  to  be  tryors  of  petitions.  Thefe  were  to 
examine,  and,  "on  full  confideration,  indorfe  on  them  what 
courfe  was  to  be  purfued  by  the  petitioner  5  referring  him,  ac- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  jeither  to  the  full  parliamcnt, 
thc  coüncil,  the  chancery,  or  fome  of  the  other  cotírts.  For 
this  reafon  the  receii)ers  and  tryors  of  petitions  are  ranked  in  Fleta 
among  the  king's  courts  ;  though,  as  it  is  there  óbferved,  their 
bufméfs  was  not  to  determine,  but  only  to  hear,  examine,  and 
report.  All  thefe  petitions  were  generally  addrefled,  either 
to  our  lord  the  king  and  hfs  council,  or  fometimes  to  the  king^ 
Cngly.  Petitions,  though  infinite  as  to  their  particular  objeds, 
may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  were  the  original  commencement 
of  a,  fuit,  and  fuch  as  complainsd  of  error  or  dclay  in  fuíts 
depending  in  the  courts  below.  To  thefe  courts  many  were  re- 
ferred  by  tic  tryors^  others  were  heard  and^decided  in  the  houfc. 
Sometimes  complaints  of  dclay  arofe  from  the  intricacy  of 
caufes,  and  the  inability  óf  thc  judges  to  decide  on  them,  and 
'  thepartiés  prayed  the  king  that  thc  chancellor,  or  the  clerk  of 
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úkt  priYy  fctl»  m^ht  feíid  »  wril  to  the  joftices  to  catsft  the 
record  in  tb€  faid  pka  to  coft^e  tnto  full  pariiament,  that  tbe 
xnátter  in  doubt  tnight  be  deb»ted,  and  ñmWj  del;eniitned ;  the 
aafwer  Was,  ihat  the  record  and  procefs  ihould  be  brou^  be* 
fore  the  councU,  axKÍ^  upon  view  thereof^  «iue  difcuffion  íhoulá 
be  had« 

It  was  not  only  by  petitioné  of  the  parties  that  f u  its  depending; 
in  the  courts  below  were  brought  into  parliamentj  but  alfo  on 
the  motion  of  the  judges  themfelveS)  wboi  in  cafes  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  would  rather  take  the  advice  of  pariiameiit 
than  hazard  theúr  own  judgment.  Thus,  in  the  40th  year  of 
Edward  IIL  Thorpe,  and  Sir  Hugh  Green,  went  togetber  to  tl% 
pariiamenti  and  aiked  the  opinión  of  tbofc  who  had  been  the 
makers  of  the  late  ftatute  of  Jeofails^  concerning  the  alteration 
of  a  reoórd.  It  was  in  the  ípirit}  and  in  purfuance  of  die 
pra¿lice  then  in  ufe,  that  the  famous  ftatute  of  treafon»  ^5  Edw. 
III.  ordains,  that  when  any  new  cafe  of  fuppofed  treafon  flioulá 
arife,  not  precifely  within  the  terms  of  that  aA»  tbe  judges 
ihould  not  proceed  on^their  own  conceptions,  but  take  tbe 
opinión  of  the  next  parliament. 

As  this  court  was  the  laft  refort  to  covrcSí  the  /errors  of  the 
inferior  judicatures,  fo>  at  íhis  day,  therc  lies  a  writ  of  error 
of  a  judgment  given  in  the  king's  bench»  befóte  this  court» 
which  begins  by  petition  to  the  king ;  whercto  when  the  kiog 
has  anfwcrcd  jfiítí  juftUiay  a  writ  i«  dtre£ted  to  the  chief 
juftlcc  of  the  ícing's  bench»  for  removing  the  record  into  par- 
liament \  ánd  the  roli  itfelf,  and  a  tranfcript  in  parchmenty  1% 
brought  by  the  chief  juftice  into  the  houfe  of  lords:  and|  after 
examination  of  the  tranfcript,  the  record  is  retumed  into  the 
king's  bench.  The  plaintifF"  is  then  to  aífiga  eTrors>  and  to  have 
fcire  facías  againft  the  advcrfe  party,  returnable  either  in  that 
parliament  or  the  next>  and  the  proceedings  are  upon  the 
tenor  of  the  record,  and  not  upon  the  record. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  houfe 
of  lords  aíferted  thcir  jurifdiftion  of  licaring  appeals  from 
chancery,  which  tbey  do  upon  a  paper  petition,  without  any 
writ  dire&ed  fr6m  tbe  ktng  \  and  for  this  their  foundation  ís« 
that  they  are  the  great  court  of  the  king,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
chancery  is  derived  out  of  it,  a  petition  wiU  bring  the  caufe 
and  the  record  bcfore  theni.  This  was  much  controvcrted  by 
the  commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  but  is  now  acquiefced 
in,  becaufe  it  has  been  thougbt  too  much,  that  the  chan« 
ce]k)r  íliould  btiíd  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom  without 
appeal» 

What  has  hitherto  been  faid  of  petitions  in  parliament  ic* 
lates  chiefly  to  civil  affurs.  It  was  not  lefs  commonto  petitioil 
parliament  in  criminal  matters  \  upon  which  tlie  parties  wouU 
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be  direded  to'  fiíe  ,a  trrit  of  oycr  and  terminer ;  0t  take  fuch 
other  ftq)s,  according  to  their  cafe,  as  the  cominon  kw  prc- 
fcribed.  But  criminal  profecutions  wcre  inftituted  in  parlla- 
ínent  in  another  way  than  by  petítion.  The  lords  conftituted  a 
great  mqoeft,  to  prcfent  and  try  each  other.  In  the  4th  year 
of  Edward  III.  we  fiad  articles  ivcre  cxhibíted,  charging  Ro- 
ger  Mortimer  with  ccrtain  treafons,  fqjonies,  and  mifdemeaíiors. 
At  the  end  of  the  record  it  is  faid,  that  the  king  charged  the 
earls,  barons,  ^ná  peers  of  the  reahn  with  the  fame,  upon  which 
the  faid  earls,  barons,  and  peers,  having  examined  aÚ  the  articles, 
nrcturned  back  to  the  king  in  the  fame  parliameut,  and  all  pro- 
nounced  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  that  the  matter  con- 
tained  in  thofe  artides  was  notorious  to  them  and  all  the  peo- 
pie  :  whefefbte  thcy,  the  faid  earls,  barqns,  and  peers,  as  judges 
of  parliament,  by  affent  of  the  king,  in  the  fame  parliament, 
awarded  and  adjudpred,  that  the" faid  Roger  (hould  be  drawn 
and  hanged  as  a  traitor  ^  and  order  was  accordingly  given  to 
the  earl  maríhal  to  éxecute  the  fentence.  It  appears  very  clearly 
from  this  cafe  who  wferé  the  judges  in  fuch  parliamentary  triáis; 
namely,  that  the  lords  were  to  fit  in  judgment  on  each  othet^ 
as  peers.  But  the  enormity  of  the  oíFence  which  was  to  be 
puniíhed^  the  miurder  of  the  late  kbg,  excited  a  refent- 
ment  in  the  parliament,  and  carried  them  íurther  thán  the 
ufual  bóunds  of  their  jurifdi£):ion  \  for  they  paíTed  fentence  of 
death  upon  feveral  commoners.  To  preven t,  however,  this  being 
drawn  into  precedent,  the  following  memorándum  was  eñ- 
tcred  on  the  roil :  **  That  it  was  affcnted  and  agreed  by  the 
««  king,  ét  tcutz  ¡es  grantzj  in  full  parliament,  that  though  the 
**  peers had  taken  upon  them  to  give  judgment,  with  the  king's 
«*  aífent,  upon  certaiií  perfons  who  were  íiot  peers,  yet  no 
•^  peers,  in  future,  íhould  be  held  or  charged  to  give  judg-  . 
«*  ment  oh  any  other  than  their  peers.'* 

All  thefe  profecutions  in  parliament  were  brought  forward 
by  artides  exhibited ;  but  who  were  the  perfons  appbinted  to 
exhibit  fuch  articles,  and  to  ftand  forth  as  profeciitors,  does  not 
appear.  Toward  the  .lattcr  end  of  this  reign  the  commons 
took  this  burthen  on  themfelves ;  and  among  their  other  pe- 
titions,  began  to  exhibit  accufations  for  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors  againft  oflfei^ders  ^ho  were  thought  to  be  oút  of  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  law.  In  thefe  profecutions 
the  king  and  lords  were  coníidered  as  judges }  and  thus  was 
the  formidable  mode  of  profecution  by  impeachment  pf  the 
commons  firft  fet  on  foot. 

From  thefe  fources,  with  the  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  (late  of  the  judicature  of  this  country,  which,  in  the 
ylapfe  óf  time  have  taken  place,  may  be  deduced  that  jurifdic* 
tion,  which  the  houfe  of  lords  excrcifes  in  civil  caufes,  upoij 

appeals 
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•appeals  or  writs  of  error  from  the  inferior  courts ;  andin  cri- 
minal queftions,  when  brought  before  them,  by  preientment 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  form  of  an  impeachment. 
When  this  impeachment,  eithet  for  treafon,  or  for  high  crimes 
arid  mifdemeanors,  is  dtreftéd  againíl  a  peer,  there  has  never 
been  a  doubt,  but  that  the  lords  have  the  fole  and  exclufivé 
jurifdi¿lion  to  hear  and  determine.  So,  if  a  peer  is  indifted  for 
treafon  or  felony,  he  canhot  be  trled  in  the  courts  beloTX',  but 
the  indiélments  muft  be  moved  by  certiorari ;  and  the  lords 
muft  pronounce  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty.  But  where  a  perfon, 
not  a  peer  of  the  realm,  has  been  impeached  by  the  commoiís 
before  tlie  lords  for  treafon,  or  any  capital  oíFence,  there  a 
deubt  has  been  fometimes  entertained,  whether,  by  theJaw 
of  parliament,  the  lords  have  competent  jurifdiftion ;  and  in 
one  inftahce  (that  of  Fitzharris  *  in  1681)  the  lords  adrually 
rcfufed  to  proceed  on  a  trial  of  this  nature,  though,  in  feveral 
other  cafes,  as  well  before  as  fince,  they  have  admitted  their 
compctency,  and  a¿ied  accordingly.  The  commons,  however, 
have  at  all  times  aflerted  it  to  be  their  legal  right  to  impeaéh 
any  perfon,  whether.  peer  or  commoner,  for  any  crime  agaínft 
the  ftate,  whether  capital  or  not ;  and  in  the  only  inftance  that 
has  occurred^  in  which  the  lords  difputed  this  right,  the  com- 

*  The  cafe  oí  Fitzharris,  from  the  times  and  circutnftances  in'  which  it  topk 
place,  (see  Hurae's  hiítory,  Vol.  VIII.  page  151,  Svo.)  can  hardjy  in  ¡tfeiravail, 
as  a  precedent,  to  prove  any  ihing.    The  chief  jeafon  aíTigned  by  the  lords  for  not 
proceeding  are,  howevér,  manifeftiy  wrong.  On  their  firft,  that  Fir/harris  could  be 
tried  elfcwbere,    it  was  judiciouíly  faid.  in  the  lords*  proteft,  ••  \Ve  cannot  rejeét 
•*  the  impeachment  of  the  commons,  becaufe  that  fnit  or  complaint  can  be  deier- 
••  mined  no  where  elfe  :  for  ifthe  party  impeached  íhould  be  indi(fled  in  the  King*-} 
'*  Bench,  or  in  any  other  court,  for  the  fame  offence,  yet  it  is  not  the  fame  fuit; 
**  for  an  impeachment  is  at  ihc  fuit  of  the  people,  and  they  have  an  intereft  in  it; 
•*  but  an  indi¿lment  is  the  fuit  of  ihe  king.     For  one  and  the  fame  offence  may  en- 
*•  titlfr feveral  pcrfons  to  feveral  fuils :  as,  if  a  murder  be  commitied,  the  king  may 
*«  indiét  ftt  his  fuit,  i^c  the  heir,  or  thewife  of  the  party  raurdered  may  bringin  an 
"  appeal ;  and  the  king  cannot  reléale  that  appeal,  ñor  his  indi¿lment  ptevent  the 
*•  proceedings  in  the  appeal,  becaufe  the  appeal  is  thé  fuir  of  the  party,  and  he  hath 
<«  an  intereíl  in  it.**  On  the  other'ihe  following  remai-lcs  are  made  by  Biíhop  Burnet, 
"  and  Sír  WilUam  Jones.    "  The  prctence,  of  the  brds  having  rio  righl  to  tr^'  a 
**  commoner  upon  an  impeachment  for  higb  treafon,  was  fiirniíhed  by  Loíd  N-jt^ 
•*  linchara  ;  and  wasgrounded  on  the  cafe  of  Simón  de  Béiesford,  in  the  4th  of  Ed- 
•*  ward  Ilí.  If  this  doétrine  were  triie,  and  good  law,  it  would  be  a  method  ofFered 
**  to  the  court  to  be  troublcd  no  moi«  wiih  impe^achments,  by  employing  only  cora- 
**  moners."     ^o  Sir  VViJIiam  Jones  fays,  *'  If  this  was  ft»,  )t  would  be  in  the  powcr 
•*  of  the  king,  by  making  only  commoners  minifters  of  iLnte,  tó  fubveft  ihe  govern- 
•*  mentby  their  contiivances  when  they  pleafed.    Their  greatncfs  would  keep  them 
"  out  of  the  reach  of  urdinary  courts  of  jurtice  ;  or  their  ireafons  migbt  not,  pwhaps, 
■*  be  wiihin  the  ftaiule,  but  luch  as  fall  under  the  cognizancc  of  nó  other  court  than 
«<  tbe  parKament ;  and,  if  the  people  might  not  of  righi  demand  juftice  there,  they 
«*  migfatf  wíthout  fear  of  punilhment,  aél  the  moft  deftruftive  ;ráll/inie9  againíl  tKe 
**  kiiigdom;  it  wouidalfo  foliuw,  that  the  fame  faét,  which  in  a  peer  is  treáfoñ, 
^  <•  and  puniíhable  with  death,  in  a  commoner  is  no  crime,  and  fübjedt  to  no  p\ini{](^' 
J  "  ilieiic."  'Seefunberon  this  point,  \i*hcre*ímp<fach mentí  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
aretreate4o^  ...... 

mons 
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mons  refelred»  <<  That  it  is  the  undeabteá  right  of  tlie  < 
^  monsj  in  parliameRt  afiémbkd,  to  impeteh  beforc  the  Io»)s» 
**  9nf  peer  oc  commoner  for  treafon»  or  any  othcr  erbne  or 
««  mífdcmcanor  :  and  that  tíie  rcfufal  of  thc  lord»  to  procoed  in 
*^  parliament  upon  fudb.  impeachment  b  a  denial  ,of  jufttce^ 
**  and  a  viobtion  df  the  eonítitution  of  parliameols/' 

The  courfe  of  proceeding  in  impe^chments  wiM  be  more  par- 
tlcQlarl)r  dcícribed^  in  treatíng  of  thc  feparate  fund:ion»tif  the 
lioitfe  of  commons ;  but  it  nray  be  proper  in  thia  place  to  íay 
á  few  vrord$  on  a  procefs,  by  which  Impeachments  were  long 
fufpended»  tie  bilí  of  aitainder,  and  on  bilis  of  faim,  and  pt^ 

It  feems  remarlcable»  that  no  inftañces  of  impeachment  oc^ 
cur,  dufing  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  Hcm*y  VII.  Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VL  Qoeen  Mary,  and  Queen  EUzabeth»  ñor  till  the 
lytfa  yeaf*  of  Jamea  L  Ñor  can  this  be  accountcd  for  in  any 
Qther  mannery  tban  that,  during  this  period,  bilis  of  attainder» 
and  profecutions  in  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  were  fubftituted 
ii\  tbcir  iiead.  The  new  modelling  of  the  Star  Chamber  by 
Henry  VII.  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign»  and  the  fupplemcntary 
ilatute  of  the  2i{lHenry  VIII.  chap.  20^  transferred  to  thts 
court  tlie  trial  of  all  tbofe  mifdemeanorsi  which  would  other- 
wife  have  become  the  objeft  of  parliamentary  prófecution  by 
tmpeachment ;  and»  as  is  well  obferved  by  a  leaf  ned  writer, 
**  This  court  became  the  happieft  inftrument  of  arbltrary  power 
^*  that  cver  fcll  onder  the  management  of  an  abfoliite  fovereígn. 
•*  The  Star-Chatnber  cxercifed  a  criminal  jurifáiftion>  almoft 
"  without  limitation^and  altogether  without  appeal:  taking  upon 
<*  \\  to  judge  and  animadvert  upon  every  thing,  in  which  go- 
•«  vemment  felt  itfelf  interefted.  It  became,  in  truth,  as  much 
•*  a  court  of  ftate,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowcd,  as  a  eourt 
«of  law.'*  By  tlris extenfion  of  it&jurifdi¿?|,orf,  and  the  feve- 
rity  of  its  penálties,  it,  for  a  time,  fuperfeded  the  cxercife  of 
the  more  legal  procoeding,  by  impeachment  for  high  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors.  The  more  atrocious  ofFences  of  trcatón, 
and  treafonable  prañices  againft  the  ftate,  were,  during  this 
period,  profecuted  and  puniflied  by  bilis  of  attainder }  which» 
though  very  raTe,^  till  tbercign  of  Edward  IV.  beeame,  during 
\that  rcign,  andthofe  of  his  fucceíTors,  except  Queen  EKzabeth, 
the  c<»nmon  inode  of  prpcc  ding  againíl  perfons  accufed  oí* 
fuchcrime». 

The  bilí  of  attainder  did  not  origínate  with,  but^was  moft 
frcquently  relbrted  to-  by  the  *Tudors,  particulariy  by  Henvy 
Vil.  inftead  QÍ  the  ancient,  and  (where  juftice  can  be  ob- 
tained  by  regular  triaU  ia  a  court  of  criminal  jurifdi£líon)  tho». 
more  eligible  proceeding,  by  indiéimont  or  impeachjuent.  TJie 

a£li^ 
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a¿b>  during  thU  periód»  appear  priñcipally  to  ha¥e  had  for 
their  obje£l|  perfons  concemed  in  raiCng  traitorous  and  tu- 
znjoltuous  mfurre¿iipnsy  and  became»  during  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween  ihc  boufes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  alternately  the  engine 
of  the  prevailing  party»  to  wrcak  their  vengeance  againil  their 
cnemics.  The  cafes  of  Empfon  and  Dudley,  and  of  CromwelJ, 
earl  of  EíTex,  are  inftances,  in  wbich  the  par|;ies  accufed  would 
have  becn  the  propet  objeíls  of  parliamentary  impeachment 
for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  ia  their  condu¿l  as  mi- 
niftcrs,  or  officers  employed  by  the  crown  :  but  the  impatient 
andv  over-bearúig  fpirit  of  the  fovcrcign,  and- that,arbitrary 
power,  which  Henry  VIII.  from  a  variety  of  concurring  cir- 
cumftances^  vras  cnabled  to  exercife  agaíniS;  every  part  of  the 
conílitution^  rendered  the  fummary  proceeding  by  bilí  of  at- 
tainder  the  more  proper  for  his  purpofes.  Nothing  could  cx- 
ceed  the  iniquity  of  the  proceedings^  on  thefe  bilis.  Crime  wa$ 
imputed  in  the  moft  lopfe,  general,  and  inconcludve  manner^ 
cvidence  was  dífregarded,  and  judgment  pronounced  without 
regard  to  truth,  law,  or  decency.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  ge- 
neral adminiítratton  of  criminal  law  in  this  reign,  from  the 
triáis  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  eminent  perfons,  it  appcars 
that  the  lives  of  the  people  were  entirely.in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  A  trial  feems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  formal 
method  of  fignifying  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  of  difplaying 
his  power  to  gratify  ít.  The  late  new  invcnted  treafons,  as  they 
were  large  kii  their  conception,  and  of  an  infidiotss  imporc, 
by  giving  a  fcopc  to  the  uncandid  mo4e  of  enquiry  there  prac- 
tifed,  enlarged  tíje  powers  of  oppreíBoa  beyond  ail  bounds. 

Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  are,  in  their  eiFecl,  fimiUr  to 
thofe  of  attainder,  exccpt  in  this,  that  they  do  not  impute  the 
cr^me  of  high  treafon  to  the  obje£t  of  them,  ñor  is  the  puniíli- 
ment  a warded  by  them  capital. 

Although  thefe  bilis  are  obnoxious  to  many  reñefiions,  and 
the  frequent  ufe  of  them,  or  the  bilí  of  attainder  in  particular» 
¡s  among  the  íligmas  in  the  moft  defpotxc  of  our  monarchs,  yet 
they  have  been,  thro^gh  necefllty,  reforted  to,  in  the  béS; 
times  of  the  conftitution,  and  muft  ever  be,  in  the  hands.  of  thj; 
legiflature,  a  portion  of  that  arbitírary  power,  which^  in  every 
ílate,  muíl  reíide  fomewhere,  and  furniíli  the  mcans  of  avertr 
ing  the  ealamities  which  would  ílow  upon  ihe  whole  commu*t 
nity,  ffom  the  frequent  impunity  of  thofe,  whofe  crimes  ealled 
aloud  for  vengeance.  Cafes  have  arifen,  (and,  in  a  period  Cnq^ 
the  true  principies  of  liberty  have  been  perfeftly  undcrftood 
jmd  q^Tted.  loto  eiFe£):,)  and  may  again  arife,  where  the  pub'? 
lie  fafety,  which  is  the  firft  objeá  of  all  gpverfiíniejit;^»  r^ 
qukea  this  cxtraúrdinary  interference  ^  and^  in  fach  kiftances, 
^     '  where 
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nrficre  can  thc  éxcTcife  of  an  extraordínaty  powcr  be  vefteá, 
with  more  fccurity,  than  ín  the  three  branches  of  the  Icgíflature? 
It  íbould»  however,  ahtrays  be  rcmembcrcd,  that  this  deviation 
from  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  proceeding,  by  indlílment  ot 
impeachmeht,  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  but  in  cafes  of  ab- 
folute  neceíGty ;  and,  in  thofe  ihftanccs  only,  wliere,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the-  crirae,  or  the  imminent  danger  to  the  ftate» 
¡t  would  be  a  greater  public  jnifchief  to  fuíFer  the  offence  to 
pafs  unpuniflied,  than  even  to  over-ftep  the  common  bound- 
aries  bf  law ;  and,  for  jthe  fake  of  fubftantial  juftice  and  the 
fecurity  of  pofterity,  by  an  exemplary,  though  extraordinary 
proceeding,  to  mark  wíth  infamy  and  difgrace,  perhaps  ta 
puniíh  with  dcath,  even  the  highcíl  and  moft  powerful  of- 
fenders. 

Other  Privileges.  In  the  judicial  capacity  of  the  houfe 
of  peers  confifts  its  principal  diftinftion.  The  remaining  privi- 
leges which  peers  cnjoy,  diftinñly  from  the  houfe  of  commons, 
are  but  few. 

Votes.  The  lords  vote  from  thtpuifne  lord  feriatim^  by  the 
word  úontfftt,  or  non  contení. 

pRoxiEs.  Every  peer,  by  licence  obtaíned  from  the  king, 
may  make  a  proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  his  abfence  j  a  privilege, 
which  a  mémber  of  the  other  houfe  can  by  no  means  have,  as 
he  is  himfelf  but  a  proxy  for  a  multitude  of  other  people.  It  is 
ftill  entered  in  Latin,  ex  licentid  regis  \  and  this  created  a  doubt 
in  November,  1788,  whether  the  proxies  in  that  parliament 
were  legal,  on  account  of  the  king's  illnefs  ?  But  this  is  con- 
fidered  fo  much  a  matter  of  form,  that  the  licence  may  be  pre- 
fumetl.  Proxies  cannot  be  ufcd  in  a  committee ;  ñor  can  a 
proxy  fign  a  proteft  \  he  muft  be  a  lord  of  parliament ;  yet 
anciently,  the  biíhop  made  a  proftor  of  the  clergy  his  proxy,, 
and  others  not  barons.  The,  ufual  courfe  is,  for  á  temporal 
lord  to  make  a  temporal  lord  his  proxy;  and  for  a  lord  fpiri- 
tual  to  nfiafce  a  fpiritual  lord.  A  lord  may  ñame  two  or  three 
for  his  proxies,  conjunSlhn  et  dtvijtnt ;  and  in  fuch  cafe  all 
prefent  ought  to  aflent  or  diíTent :  for  íf  one  be  content,  ánd 
the  two  others  not  contenr^  it  is  no  vote.  But  no  lord  is  al- 
lowed  to  hold  more  than  twb  proxies  5  a  regulation  which  was 
made,  Í26  Charles  L  becaufe  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  no 
iefs  than  fourteen.  The  proxy  is  appointcd  by  the  lord  upon 
leave  for  l^is  abfence;  but  he  may  be  fummoned  with  aclaufe, 
that  he  do  not  make  a  proxy.  Ii  a  lord  appears  in  parliament, 
though  he  neither  fpeaks  ñor  votes,  his  proxy  is  revoked. 

•  *  Protests.  Each  peer  has  aífo  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  *oufe, 

•  when  %  vote  pafles  contrary  to  his  ferítiments,  to  enteir  hiá  dif- 
fent,  with  the  reaibns,  on  the  joumals  of  the  houfe,  which  ts 

ufually 
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yitúiHj  ftSed  hi8  próteft.  Lord  Claitndon  relates,  that  the  fírft 
inilances  of  protefts  with  reafons,  in  England,  were  in  1641Í 
bdfpic  which  time  the  peers  ufually  only  fet  down  their  ñames 
B8  diílbntient  to  a  vote. 

OrigiIiating  Bills.  Ali  bilis  M^Kkh  may,  in  their  confe» 
quenceSy  nny  way  affed:  the  right  of  tbe  peetage,  iire,  by  the 
cuftom  of  parllament,  to  have  their  rife  and  beginning  in  the 
houfe  of  peersi  and  to  fuíFer  ito  Chances  ór  ameddments  in  the 
houfe  of  comrabnsk  \ 

Messages.  The  ancient  and  accuftomed  Yorm  of  fendlng  a 
mefláge  from  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  lords  is,  by  one 
member ;  wbo  is,  upon  motion  m&de,  and  queftion  putj 
named  by  the  fpeaker,  and  who  is  the  bearet  of  the  meflage  ; 
but  he  müft  be  accompanied  by  óthers ;  as  the  rule  and  prac^^ 
.  tice  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is»  to  receive  no  meflage '  from  the 
commonsy  unleís  eight  members  attend  with  it.  For  this  pur*' 
pofe,  when  the  meilenger  takes  his  meflage  from  the  table»  the 
fpeaker  always  calis  aloud  to  the  houfe,  <^  Gentlemen,  attend 
your  meflenger."  In  bilis  that  have  pafled  the  houfe  of  com* 
ínons  with  a'  general  concurrence,  and  in  other  meflages  in 
which  the  houfe  of  commons  wifli  to  have '  an  opportunity  of 
(hewing  approbation,  it  is  cuftomary  fot  a  great  nun;iber  of 
members  to  follow  their  meflenger,  and  attend  him  to  the 
bar  of  the  houfe ^óf  lords. 

When  the  lords  íend  any  meflage  to  the  commons,  it  id  al** 
ways  by  two  Dieflengers  1'  thefe,  in  matters  of  gteat  moment, 
are  two  of  the  judges ;  at  other  times,  the  meflengers  have 
been  the  mafter  of  the  roUs,  or  mafters  in  chancery  ^  and  fome« 
times  one  maflier  in  chancery,  and  the  clerk  of  the  parliá* 
ments.  If  the  meflage  requires  an  anfwer,  tlie  meflengers 
ought  to  wait  in  the  lobby  to  carry  it  back}  which  anfwerf  if 
the  commons  immediately  agree  with  the  lords,  is  deliveied  to 
them  e  but  if  the  commons  diSer,  or  the  fubje¿l  matter  of  the 
meflSige  requires  further  coníideration,  they  are  called  in  again, 
and  told,  that  the  houfe  will  fend  an  anfwer  by  meflengers  of 
their  own.  Though  it  is  not  cuftomary  for  either  houfe  to  in- 
form  the  other  by  what  numbers  a  bilí  has  pafled,  yet  it  ap-^ 
pears,  that  they  havt  fometimes  recommended  bilis,  as  of  great 
importance,  to  the  confideration  of  the  lioufe  to  which  they 
.were  fent.  It  has  alfo  happened,  that  when  a  bilí  has  been 
fent  to  the  lords,  and  it  has  been  ntglcGtcá  there,  the  commons 
have  fent  a  meflage  to  remind  them  of  it.  When  the  ípeaker» 
on  the  information  of  the  ferjeant,  has  reported  to  the  houfe,  that 
there  is  a  meflage  from  the  lords,  there  muft  be  a  queftion  for 
calling  in  the  meflengers ;  which,  in  one  inftance,  was  negatived  ^ 
but,  in  general,  the  admiflioo  is  fo  omch  amatter  of  courfe»  that 
.:VoL.  L  Q^  they 
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thfij  hjHre  b^ep  ttceived  in  útc  middle  cf  a  debate,  tibeír  méiagf 
fcpcAted»  and  an  anfwer  fent  to  the  lords,  without  a  formal  ad-'^ 
journm^nt  píthe  debate.  And  on  the  ipth  of  Febroarj^  178?^ 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  broke  up,  for  the  purpofe  ^ 
enabling  the  fpeakerto  take  the  chair  to  receive  a  meíTage  from 
the  lords ;  aíid  the  houfe  ixnmediatdy  agaia  refolred  it&lf  into 
a  committee. 

JoiNT  CoMMiTTEES.  In  thcfe  the  number  of  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commonsis  double  that  of  the  lords  ^  but  the  peers 
appoint  the  time  and  place  of  meetíng.  ^Fhe  advantages  to  be 
d^ived  from  a  joint-committee  are  5  firft,  where  the  objeñ  of 
^cir  appointmcnt  i»  to  examine  witneíTes»  and  reccite  inform-* 
ation»  upon  which  both  houfes  are  afterwards  fo  ground  their 
proceedingSi  the  CTÍdence  wU  be  prccifely  the  fame  j  not  va-» 
^fied  by  different  queftíons  propofed  with  different  views,  which 
BÜght  produce  different  anfwers»  and  lead  to  tlie  adoption  óf 
di^rent  meafures.  The  foundation  of  the  reports  made  to  each 
houfe  will  be  the  fame ;  and  in  the  fii>rtlier  proceedings»  both 
houfes  will  be  fare,  that  the  fafts  and  evidence  from  which 
they  draw  their  eonclu^ons,  as  well  as  the  colour  and  manner 
oí  dellvering  that  evidence,  will  be  the  fáme.  Second^  The- 
examination  being  to  be  taken  before  a  committee  ef  the  lords, 
witnefies  may  be  prcvioufly  fworn  at  their  bar,  and  thcír  evi- 
dence  receive  the  fan£lion  and  authority^  of  an  oath.  But  when 
a  joint  committee  was  propofed  in  1768,  to  examine  the  phyíi- 
c¡i(^ns  refpeOing  the  ftate  of  his  Majefty'»  health»  the  members 
of  adminiftratioQ  who  were  in  the  upper  hocrfe  objeéted  to  it» 
coofidering,  that,  as  the  houfe  of  commons  muft  have  a  double 
number  of  members^  the  lords  might  be  out*voted  in  dtfcuf- 
lions  on  the  propriety  of  putting  certain  queftions  of  adelicate  jia- 
ture.  The  mpde  adopted  in  i7^,of  each  houfe  appointing  a  fe- 
párate  commiltee,  and  giving  powers  to  thefe  committees  to 
Gommu9Ícate  with  each  other,  &om  time  to  thne,  obriated  thi» 
obje¿í¡oo,  and  yet  preferved  ali  the  advantage»  that  might  have 
aunfen  firom  a  joint  committee. 

Pebüs  GiyiNG  EviOfiNCE.  For  the  moft  inilances,  when 
peers  have  tome  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  has  been  at 
tháx  own  irequeft;  but  when  the  commons  are  defirous  that  a 
nejai}^  of  th^  other  houfe  {hould  be  examlned,  they  fend  a 
np^flag^  requeftiog  it,  and  the  lords  give  permiffion  if  fueh 
XBtmhen  think  fit ;  and  ñi  this  the  pra¿lice  cf  both  houfes  i^ 
tifia  hntíli.  The  appointment  of  committees  to  attend  certain 
Igrd^,  and  to  receive  and  report  to  the  houfe  of  commons  flich 
iilforfliatioa  as  they  could  ffive  upon  particular  fuhjeña  then 
i^ilder  in<}tttry,  íéems  to  be  a  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
%kI  fi^bftUiited  ia  Iku  of  defiñn^  tbei£  peribiial  attend^nce  ta 
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be  esfamiñed ;  but  this  procecding  muft  have  been  rery  dcfeftive* 
In  a  peffonal  éxamínation  many  queftións  occur,  whích  arífe 
out  of  the  evidence,  and  eould  not  be  thought  of  ón  firíl 
fcñding  the  mcflage'. 

CoNFERENCEs.  Th¿  conferencc,  if  on  the  fubjeéi  of  a  biU 
depending,  muft  be  dcmanded  by  that  houfe  which,  at  thtí 
"time,  is  in  poíTeíEort  of  the  bilí ;  and  it  is  irregular  fot  one  hoüfe 
to  demand  of  the  other  theír  reafons  for  bringing  in,  or  amend- 
ing,  or  refufing  to  agree  to,  cértain  bilis  •,  becaufe,  inftead  of 
compofing  diíFerences,  which  is  the  objeá  of  the  confercnce, 
thefe  queftións  tend  rather  to  raife  difputes,  touchíng  the  pri- 
vileges  and  independency  of  that  houfe,  The  fubjefks  upon 
which  conferenccs  are  ihbft  frequently  demanded  are,  where 
amendments  have  been  made  by  one  houfe  to  a  bilí  paíTed  by 
the  other,  to  which  amendments  the  houfe  defiring  the  conferencc 
have  difagreed ;  and  the  purpofe  of  the  conferencc  is  to  acquaint 
the  houfe  which  firft  made  the  amendments  with  the  reafons 
for  fuch  difagreement ;  in  order  that,  after  confidering  thofe 
reafons,  the  houfe  may  be  induced,  either  not  to  infift  on  their 
amendments,  or  may  in  their  turn  aflign  fuch  argumenta  for 
having  made  them,  as  may  prevalí  on  tfee  other  houfe  to  agree. 
If  the  houfe  which  aménd  the  bilí  perfevere  in  infifting  on 
their  amendments,  the  form  is,  to  défire  another  conference, 
at  which,  in  their  tum,  they  ftatc  theír  reafon$  for  making  arid 
not  departing  from  them ;  and  if,  after  fuch  fecond  conference, 
the  other  houfe  remain  uncohvinccd,  they  ought  to  demand  a 
•*  Free"  conference,  at  which  the  arguments  on  both  fides  may 
T>e  more  amply  and  freely  diícuffed.  If  this  nieafore  íhoula 
prove  ineffeftual,  and  if,  after  feveral  Free  conferénces,  neither 
houfe  can  be  induced  to  depart  from  the  point  they  originally 
infifted  on,  the  bilí  muft  be  loft,  Whenever  a  conference  is 
demanded  by  either  houfe,  it  is  the  fole  privilege  oí  the  lords  to 
ñame  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  Ihall  be  holden*  The 
commons  may  remonftrate  againft  the  place  appointed,»  or  re- 
fufe  to  attend  at  it,  but  they  cannot  ñame  either  the  time  or' 
place  of  mecting.  The  number  of  the  commons  iff,  as  in  joint 
commhtecs,  double  that  of  the  íords.  The  houfe  which  aíks 
the  conference  muft,  in  their  meflage,  define  its  objeéi  in  jire- 
cífe  and  explícit,  not  doubtful  or  general,  terms. 

The  form  of  behaviour ,  obferved  at  a  conference,  and  cfta- 
bliíhed  in  confequence  of  many  remonfttances  and  debates,  is 
thus  deícríbed  in  a  narrative  óf  one  which  took  place  ipth 
March  •  1728.  ««  The  commons  being  at  the  place  of  con- 
<^  ferénce>  ftandiiig,  and  uncoYéred,  and  the  lords  coming  in 
««  uncovered,  but  fitting  down  and  covering  their  heads,  the 
'^  4ord  paSRiMty  JÜúke  of  DevonÜiire,  rof^  upi'  toók  off  bis 
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'*  hat»  and,  ftandíng  nncorered,  acqualnted  úic  oommons  wítfir 
<*  die  occafion  of  the  lords  having  deílred  the  confciciice,.  in: 
<^  words  €3Í  his  Ofwn,  a3  an  intiodutticHi  to  the  matter  of  con^ 
^  fercnce  ;  then  fat  dowu,  put  on  his  faat,  and  fittiiig  covacá^ 
^  reza  a  rcfolutíon  of  the  lords ;  after  wfalch^  he  ftood  np,. 
*<  puUcd  off  bis  hat,  and^  ftandíng  uncovered,  delivcicd  the 
'*  Teíbitttioii  OQ  p2per  to  the  manager  for  dic  comiiKMis,  who 
**  was  to  receívc  the  fame ;  after  which,  the  lords  riíing,  un'- 
^  covered  their  heads  to  the  commons»  and»  whcn  they  had 
*^  left  the  place  of  conference,  the  coninxNis  departed  to  their 
"  own  houfe.''  ^The  commons  are  never  coveied,  ñor  do  they 
ever  fit  at  a  confcrence  with  the  lords. 

Before  the  managers  go  to  anj  but  a  ífce  eonference,  it  is> 
ufual  for  the  houfe  defiring  it^  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw 
up  reafons  in  fupport  of  the  meafure  adopted.  The  managers» 
tberefore»  baving  no  other  authcrity,  than  to  read  and  deliver  in 
fnch  reafons,  ít  is  irregular  for  anj  membev  to  fpeak,  or  fug- 
geft  any  thíng,  onlefs  by  way  of  iutrodiifiioa  to  the  ádircrf 
of  the  reafons.  It  is  as  irregular  for  any  of  die  managers  oa 
tbc  other  fide  to  introduce  any  matter  at  the  oonference»  either 
from  themfelTes»  or  from  the  houfe  which  appointed  them^ 
U  the  reafons  alleged  on  both  Gdes  fail,  a  ^  Free  ^  eonfexence^ 
whicH  ádmits  a  more  liberal  difcuifiony.  and  giiv»  opportunity^ 
for  the  managers»  individually»  and  not  veftrained  by  ány  pre-- 
cife  form  of  argument,  to  urge  fiich  leafons  as.  wilL  beft  fup- 
port the  caufe  in  which  they  are  engaged^ 

Opficees»  The  priúcipd  oflkcrs  ef  the  hooié  of  lords  are :: 
the  Speaker,  who  isgeneraUj  the  lord  high  chancellor;  but  when 
Üie  great  feal  is  in  commiffion,  fome  nobleman,  eminent  for 
wifdom  and  experience,  is  appointed^  The  duties  of  fpeaker 
in  the  houie  of  lords  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fame  officcr 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  they  wiil  be  more  exprefsljF 
ddcribed. 

The  Cbainnan  if  the  CommttieeSf  who  is  a  peer  Yerfed  in.  thr 
hw  of  the  land,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  houfe,  capable  of 
dilceming  where  any  claufes,  in  prívate  bilis  efpecially,  are 
repugnant  to  eftabllíhed  principies  of  jurifprudence,  and  calcu- 
lated  to  promote  the  intereft  of  individuáis  by  introducing  con- 
fuGon  and  uncertainty  in  the  general  adminiítration  of  juftice» 
and  the  received  conftrudion  of  the  public  law,  whether  ftatute 
or  common. 

The  Cíeri  of  the  Parfíament,  whofe  falary  is  3300/,  and  un— 
der  whom  are  a  Clerk  AJfiJlant,  a  Reading  Clerk,  who.  is  alfo» 
derk  to  ibe  Prívate  Committees^  a  Clerk  of  the  Journals^  copyiag 
and  other  clerks. 

The  Gentlematí  Ufier  of  the  Black  Rod^  wbo  ú  propeí ly  ai» 

officet 
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*<ífficer  bclonging  to  thc  order  of  the  garter,  and  cKief  gentleman 
ufher  to  thc  king.  He  is  <:alied-  in  the  Black  Book,  Laior^ 
virgét  nigrétf  and  hoftiariusy  and  elfewhere,  virga  bajulus.  This 
officer  was  anciently  conñituted  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  feal.  In  a  chapter,  held  at  Whitehall,  13  Charles  JI.j 
hwas  ordained  that  the  office' íhould  be  fixed  to  one  bf  the 
gentleman  uíhers,  dáily  waiters  at  court,  the  eldeft  of  whom 
always  holdsühe  place.  His  duty  is  to  carry  the  rod  before  the 
king,  at  Windfor  Caftle,  on  the  feaft  of  St.  George ;  he  has 
alfo  thc  keeping  of  the  Chapter-houfe-  door,  when  a  chapter 
of  the  garter  'is  fitting,  and  during  the  feffion  of  parlia-^ 
mcnt  attends  thc  houfe  of  peei's.  He  has  a  like  habit  with 
thc  regifter  of  thc  iorder,  and  garter  king  at  arms,  which  hé 
wears  at  ihe  ícaft  of  ^8t*  George,  and  all  chapters,  and  ori 
certain  occslfione  iii  thc  houfe  of  lords.  He  beats  a  blatk  rod^ 
on  thc  top  of  which  fits  a  lion  gold ;  which  rod  is  inftead  of  a 
mace,  añd  whidí  he  ufas  in  attaching  delinquents  by  toüching 
thcm  'with  it.  He  wears  alfo  a  gold  badge,  embeliiflied  yrith 
the  enfigns  of  thc  order  of  the  garter;  and,  in  addition-to  his 
falary  and  emolumenta;,  has  a  houfe  in  Windfor  Caftle,  áñd 
*^thcr  prilrikges. 

There  are  befide,  in  'die  houfe  of  lords,  a  Teoman  UJher'y 
ierjeant  at  Arms^  ^oor  Keepersy  Keefer  of  the  Stole  Roam^  Houfe 
Keeper^  and  JSbceJary  ¡¡Toman, 

SOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Attadhcd  as  Aepeople  of  jQreat  Britain  naturally  and- juftly 
are  to  this  popular  democratic  or  reprefentative  part  of  thelí 
govemment,  it  is  not  furpfiCng  fhat  many  writets-  have  been 
found  to  infift  on  its  high  antiquity,  and  even  to  afcribe  to  thc 
.univerfality  of  the  people  a  degree  of  deliberative  authorityj 
as  well  in  the  ciedion  of  thcir  reprefentatíves  as  in  the'^afiairs 
of  ftate,  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  to  the  Vccjliifites  of 
forcé,  authority,  and  promptitude,  eílential  to  cvery  govem- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  writers  have  not  been  wanting  who 
have  iaboiired  to  decry  evcry  pretence  of  authority  in  the 
people,  coníidering  the  right  of  eic¿lion  as  a'boon  ftám  thc 
CTOwn,  íattKér  cxtorted  in  times  of  difficulty  and  want,  than 
given  in  confequence  of  ány  íenfe  of  legality^  juftice,  dr  pro* 
pricty.  Each  fide  explores  ancie*t  documents,  detatls  áutho^ 
tities,  deduces  analogies,  and  tortures  phrafes  to  produce  á 
dccifion  ih  favour  of  its  particular  thefís ;  but  thofe  l;^o  perüfó 
the  reafonings  of  each,  muft  fínd  that  no  generad  fyitem  ^an  be 
formcd,  wfaich  is  not  fubjéd  to  fo  many  contradi£Kom  vtA 
cxceptionsa  ÚaX  tJbic  opponcnt  may  fafcly  infift  that  hi^is  tbe 

0^3  rul«» 
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rule,  and  that  whicb  the  other  relies  on  as  a  general  teafis,  19. 
nothing  mpre  than  a  feries  of  deviaiáons.  That  tbere  was  a¿ 
all  peripds  a  delíberative  body  aflifting  the  executive  power  <^ 
England,  feems  to  be  a  well»eftábli(hed  faf^»  appiying  not  only 
^o  times  fucceeding  the  conqueft,  but  to  the  earlíeil  of  wbich 
líftóry  preferves  any  dctails ;  but  whcther  this  body  containcd 
reprefentatives  delegated  from  all  parts  of  the  realm,  cannot  be 
determined.  In  the  days  of  the  Britons  traces  are  left  of 
fovereigns  addreifing  tliemfelves  to  aflembites  of  the  people  \ 
the  cxccUcht  fyftem  of  mutual  dependeíice,  and  reprefentatioit 
cftabliflicd  by  Alfred,  and  the  general  records  of  •  the  S2^ca\ 
govemment)  render  it  certain  that  means  ware  rataiíied  íbr  pon-í 
fultation  with  the  wifer  and  better  fort  of  the  people  ón  publio 
^fiabrsi  and  although,.  during  the  ufurpation.  of  the  Danef, 
great  efibrts  muíl  have  been  uftd  to  oblitérate  every  traqe  of  a 
pradice  fo  inimical  to  the  pretenfions  of  tyrnnts,  yet,  when 
William  the  Conqueror  claimed  the  crown,  we  fiñd  Piarold 
denyiug  the  validity  of  the  fuppofed  graiit,  bccaufci  cven  if 
real,  it  was  made,  "  ivithout  the  general  affembly  ^ttd  deeree  óf 
ihefenaU  apd  people ^^  Yet  although  fuch  aflcmWies  were  i)fua|^ 
even  from  the  moft  ancient  times,  the  perfons.of  whftm  thcy, 
were  compofed,  the  authority  or  delcgation  uiidcr  whi<^h  they 
fat,  the  extent  of  thcir  ppwers,  and  the  limits  pí  íheir  influence 
and  refponfibility,  ftill  remain  undctermlncd  and  un(cl¡^6nable. 

After  the  conqueft,  the  formation  of  the  houfe  of  commoñs 
becomes  olear,  (imple,  and  eafily  afcertainc4  9  although  it  is  not 
cven  then  poffible  to  determine  whether  any  oíd  traditionary 
notion  of  rig)it  wa^  reforted  to,  or  whether  fche  gracc  which 
formgB  fronv  neceffity  alone  influenced  the  mind  of  the  mon^rcb. 
Parliamcnt,  as  already  haa  been  ftated,  fprang  fíom  the  feudal 
fyftem,  and  the  vaflals  of  the  crown  had  fcata  5 .  but  there  i$  nq 
authority  by  wbIch  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  pedple,  aa 
matter  of  rigbt,  fent  thdr  reprefentatives  to  the  great  aíTembly 
^\  any  time  betweeii  the  copqueft  and  the,  49th  ye^r  of  Henty 
IIL  (A.D.  i%66.)  From  the  cmical  period  of  this  event,  the 
fuinmons  b^iiüg  ifluctd  when  tke  king  had  overthrQwn  Simof^ 
M^un^ford»  pajl  of  I^icefterj,  at  the  battle  oí  Eveíb^m;  %OQn 
tradt¿ÍQry  a^coupts  haré  be^h  girtín  of  the  motiyes  for  con-: 
yeníng.  tW  comn^ns.  Some,  withoUt  much  Ih^w  pf  reafon, 
have  '^ffert^  it  fo  be  an  eíFcft  of  art  in  the  vanquUhed  cari 
aml  1^  adhereqts,  to  gailk  a  eounterpoife  againü  |h^  cro^Hi  a9d 
the  peera|;et.and  reprefent  the  great  palladium  of  Priti^  libeny 
as.  t)«s  contrivaü<pe  <á  a  rebel  tQ  fer ve  a  fa£kioJUS  purp<^fe«  i&ut  the 
loore  piiobabj^  iKscoiint  feems  to  be,  tibat  wMk  the^migbty  .bwnitf 
^oqfcipu6:iif  the  ftrength  tbew  derive4  fr<w  ,the'fe^l,(yft^ín* 
«ore  awQM  to  bríng  it  to  the  higbefl  d^gise^  Ai  {^ffi^ion^ 

'        >  *  the 
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tíit  kíng,  dcfirous  óf  proteéiing  fiimfelf,  and  bbtaining  a  balance 
«gainft  tbe  overgrown  power  óf  thefe  haughty  fuBjeéls,  took 
meafures  for  increaíing  the  confcquence,  and  adding  to  thé 
wcight,  of  the  more  refpeftable  clafs  crf  the  people.  Ha|)pily 
for  the  people,  the  feudal  fyftem  had  long  been  in  the  cóuTÍt 
ibf  weakening  itfelf.  It  had  long  been  cuítomary/on  the  efcheat 
jOf  any  barony  for  want  of  iflue,  or  by  fbrfeiture,  for  thé 
crown  to  parcel  it  out  into  fmaller  diftrífts ;  and  this  bcgot  the 
idifiin^ion  betwecn  the  éarones  majores  and  harones  minores. 
Thefe  ¿orones  minores  held  by  kníghts'  fervice,  and,  being  too 
ñ^merous  to  be  all  called  to  parliament,  were  allówed  to  fit  by 
ireprefeiM^ation.  From  this  chrcuniftance  oríginated  the  writ, 
direding  the  flieriff  that  he  caufe  io  come  at  a  doy  therein  named^ 
dúos  mífíUf  gladiis  clnBos ;  wlwch  ís  the  foundation  of  cottnty 
Teprefentation.  Tlie  Cínque  Ports,  and,  ¡n  aíl  probability,  cities 
and  bofoughs^  began  to  retum  men^ers  about  the  fame  time, 
the  firft  record  of  them  being  in  the  22d  Edw.í.  llié  early 
writs  did  iiot  fpecify  whether  the  reprefentatives  were  to  be 
eleñed  j  though  it  is  álmoft  impoffible  but  that  fonie  form  of 
elédion  niMÍl  have  been  ufed,.for  the  p^rpofe  of  afcertaining 
unanfwerably,  or  giving  effed  to  the  fuflFrage  of  the  majority. 
The  continental  domínions  of  the  crown  called  for  armies ;  thefe 
were  fupp^rted  at  firft  by  ^t  fervtc^  ^P^hicbgrow  eut  pf /eudal 
tenureí  bjat,  in  proceí^of  timor  perfonaí  fervice  was  bartered 
for  p60|iniary  compofition,  under  the  ñame  of  fcutage;  which, 
togetner  with  the  increafing  n^ceíUties  of  the  crown,  and  the 
proportí^íñafé  indcpendéti<?e  of  the  bárons,  feün  bronght  the 
people  ac  largé,  efpecially  the  trading  part,  into  confideration.  v 
The  ]^Hcy  of  the  crown  raifed  a  counterbalance  to  the  power 
of  the  bafons,  and,  by  gíving  (fie  people 'confeqtienee,  at  the 
fame  time  erefted  for.itfelf  a  tower  of  ftreíigth,  and  a  treafury 
for  fuppHes.  It  was  from  thU  p)<olicy,  probably,  that  Henry  II. 
gave  charters  and^mmunities»  M^hich  meeting  with  no  difturbance 
from*  th<5  firft  Richard,  whofe  milítary  genius  was  folely  oc- 
cupied  in  foreign  wars,  and  being  ftrengthened  by  the  weaknefs 
of  Ejng,  Johft,  prepared  the  way  for  that  importance  to  which 
the  people  were  called  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
ni.  The  extreme  indígehce  of  this  monarch  at  this  período 
obiiged  htm  to  feefc  new  ÍDÜrces  of  fnppiy ;  that  borden  had 
stlwaVá  falferi  on  the  latid  ;  the  towns  being  fecurc  thtotigft'theit 
JitímiHtyj  bvt  ntany  pf  them,  being  t\c(^  grclÁvn  wealthy  Iry  inw 
dttftrj'  and  comnierce,  begail  to  contribute  tTieif  íh^te  to-  fhfc 
fobirc  éipence.  TállJrfge,  af  taíx  on  perfonaí  property,  í5mih¿ 
W  fctrtage  on  land,  was  atfopted  about  thiB  time,  ixíi  wa^ 
prbbabíjr  án  a^ive  caufe  of  fummonitíg  rejpícfcntitives'óf 
fOWDííí^^p  mi^t  iii  perfo»  grant  the  prdpttty  of  thcír^  ctnfi. 

Qj^  ftitucnts. 
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fiitnents.  The  crown  indeed  wooU  Ibiiietiiiics  take  it  iñAoot 
attending  to  tfais  form  ;  bot  the  &2ixiXc  de  taliiagia  mn  £muMÍeHáb^ 
made  in  dic  25  Edward  I.  reftiaincd  this  tymmy,  and  fecnred 
tbe  contínuation  of  that  right,  which  thoogh  folemnly  efta* 
blHhcd  hj  Henry  IIL,  would  probably  foon  have  grown  ¡nto  dif» 
íiíc.  ,  It  ís  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  plan  of  reprefentation 
was  at  thU  early  peiiod  matuied  into  its  prefent  perf e¿lion  ; 
bot,  ÍTom  the  49th  Henry  III.  the  eziilence  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  has  b^n  legular ;  and  thoogh  that  body  has  beeii 
fobjed  to  occaüonal  degradations,  according  to  the  ftrength  ag 
maügnky  of  certaúi  monarchs,  yet  it  progreffiTely  adranced  ité 
pwn  pimlegeSy  and  witfa  them  the  nghts  and  ireedom  of  thft 
people»  tiU  it  attalncd  its  prefent  eftahlifliment. 

FoRJiATiOM. — The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  tfans  compofed. 

M6iDbciV« 

Imqlahd  xetams-f   For  Coimties  -         80 

Cities         .        -       j;a 
Univeríities        -  4 

Cinque  ports       -i-       i6' 
Boroughs  and  towns  339 

Walss  retoms  $   ForCounties        -        -      i^ 
Towns,  &e»         •         12 

—  H 

ScoruAHD  retoms  i    For  Shlres  or  Stewartiies  30  ■  .    . 
Royal  borghs      -      15 

—  4S 

Jrelakd retums ;  ForCounties  -  -  64 
Cities  -  -  9 
Univerfity  -  -  i 
Boroughs  and  towns   26 

— loo 

Total  65S 

QgALIFICATIOMS    REQUISITE    TO    BE    A    MeMBER    OF     THE 

JEIousE  OF  CoMMONS.  Independcntly  of  the  circumftances  of 
mature  age,  and  thofe  which  are  implied  in  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance,  abjuration,  and  fupremaor,  a  perfon  to  be  ele¿led  a 
member  for  a  county,  mufl:  have  a  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  muft 
have  been  mortgagee  in  pofleíEon,  at  leaft  feven  years,  of  a  clear 
eftate  of  the  valué  of  6oo¿  per  annum  ;  and  to  be  ele¿íed  ípf 
a  city,  borougb,  or  other  placea  except  the  univerfities,  of  the 
jralue  of  300A  per  annum*  If  a  perfon  who  is  iio(  fojqualii^ed 
•'*•*'  -  ^  '     is 
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is  deded  and  réturned»  the  return  is  void ;  and  by .  ftatute 
9  Anncy  c.  5.  any  perfon  who  íhall  appear  as  a  candidate,  or 
fiíaií  be  propofed  to  be  ele¿ied,  upon  reafonable  requeft  to  him 
to  be  made  at  fuch  ele£lion,  or  befóte  the  day  prefixed  m  the 
writ  of  fummons  for  meeting  of.parliament,  by  any  candidate» 
or  any  two  or  more  perfons  having  right  to  vote  at  fuch  ele¿kion9 
Aiall  fwear  to  his  qualification,  which  oath  is  to  be  returned  into 
the  court  of  chancery  or  king's  bench»  ^^ithin  three  months 
after  the  eledion,  under  a  penalty  upon  the  íheriíF  of  one 
faundred  pounds ;  one  half  to  the  informéis  and  one  half  to 
the  poor:  and'if  thexandidate  fó  required  refufes  to  take  the 
oath  at  the  time  of  elcñion,  or  before  ihe  day  in  the  writ 
mentioned  for  the  meeting  of  parHament,  his  ele¿lion  is  void. 
This  a£l|  however,  excepts  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir  apparent  of 
a  peer»  or  a  perfon  qualifíed  to  be' a  knight  of  the  fliire..  By 
a  fubfequent  ftatute,  33  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  every  perfon»  chofen 
to  ferve  as  a  member  of  parliament».  muft  fwear  to  his  qualifi- 
catión,  before  he  fits  at  a  debate  in  the  houfe,  or  votes,  and 
ihall  give  in  a  roU  or  Xchedule,  contatning  the  particulars  of  his 
qualification,  of  what  the  fame  confifts,  and  where  íituate,  or 
bis  eledion  (hall  be  declared  void,  and  a  new  writ  fiíall  iñue. 
By  the  a£t  of  unión  with  Ireland,  it  is  declared,  that  the  qua- 
iifications  in  rcfpeflk  of  property  of  the  members  eleñed  to  fit 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  ihall  be  the  fame  as  are  provided  by 
law  in  the  cafes  of  eledions  for  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
in  England,  unlefs  any  other  provifíon  íhall  hereafter  be  inade 
-in  that  refpeifl  by  aft  of  parliaroent, 

DisoyALiviCATioNs.  The  following  perfons  cannot  fit  in 
the  houfe  of  commons :  aliens,  cven  if  naturalized,  minors, 
the  t^relve  judges,  and  thejudges  of  feflion,  jufticiary,  or  ex- 
chequer,  in  Scotland;  perfons  in  holy  ordersi,  or  having  ever 
been  ordained  i  perfons  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony ;  perfons 
concemed  in  the  management  of  any  duties  or.taxcs,  created 
fince  1692,  (except  the  commii&oners  of  the  treafury^)  commif- 
fioners  of  prizes,  tranfports,  fick  and  wounded ;  wine  licences» 
navy,  and  vi£ltiaíling;  fecretaries  or  receivers  of  prizes ;  comp- 
trollers  of  the  army  accounts  ;  agents  for  regiments ;  governorf 
of  plantations  and  their  deputies  j  officers  of  Minorca  or  Gib- 
raltar ;  officers  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms ;  clerks  ór  deputies 
in  the  feveral  offices  of  the  treafury,  exchequer,  navy,  vi^iuaU 
£ng,  admiralty,  pay  of  the  army  or  navy,  fecretaries-  of  ftate, 
falt,  ftamps,  appeals,  wine  licences,  hackney  coacbes, .  hawk- 
-ers  and  pedlars ;  and  all  perfons  that  hold  any  new:  office  un* 
■4er  the  crown,  created  fince  17054  and  perfons,  having*  penr 
'^  fions  under  the  crown,  during  pleafure,  or  for  any  term  of 
.  j^ears  i  íhcx'éh.  of  counties»  and  mayor^  mi  baiiiffs  of  boroiigbs» 

are 
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ftrenot  eligible  in  theír  rdpe£lite  juriídidion^i  asiieu^rét 
turning  of&cers ;  but  a  (heriff*  of  one  county  is  eligihle  td  b^ 
knigfat  of  another.  No  regiftrar  for  regíftering  mempriaU  of 
deed»,  &c.  within  thc  weft  or  eaft  ridíng  in  tbe  county  of  York^ 
or  bis  deputy,  is  c^pable  of  being  defted  ;  ñor  any  contrafkor 
with  tbe  oíBcers  of  governmcnt,  or  with  any  other  pcrfon,  for 
tbe  fervice  of  tbe  pubiick,  fo  long  as  be  holds  any  fucb  con^ 
traft,,or  derives  bencfit  from  it.  If  any  member  acceptt 
an  office  of  profit  from  tbe  crown»  exceptan  officer  in  tbe  army 
or  navy  accepting  a  new  cpmmiífion,  bis  feat  is  racated  ;  bul 
,  fucb  member  is  capable  of  being  Te<^ele¿);ed.  '  Ferfons  convi¿ie4 
cf  bribcry  at  any  cl^dtion,  or  of  treating  tbe  eiedors  with 
meat  or  drínk  during  tbe  eÍe£tioni  are  incapable  of  íitting  tiU 
tbat  parliament  íb^ll  baya  been  diílolved }  büe,  unlefs  included 
in  tbefe  ft^nding  reílri^óns  and  difqualifkationsy  eyery  fubr 
jen  of  tbe  realm  is  eligible  of  common  rigbt :  tbough  &bere  are 
inílances,  wherein  peribi)s  in  particular  circiimitances  baye  fcnrr- 
feited  tbat  eommon  rigbt,  and  have  1been  declared  ineligiMcyor 
that parliament^  by  a  vote  of  tbe  boufe  of  commons^  ^xfor  enfer^ 
by  an  aft  of  tbe  Jegiflature, 

QUALÍFICATIONS    RE(^7IREP   IN   E^^ECTORS.     In  elcdíons  of 

county  mcmbers,eTeTy  voter  muft  bave  a  freebpld  of  tbe  ctear 
yearly  valué  of  forty  {hiUings,  over  and  above  aii  rents  and 
cbarges,  payableout  of,and  in  refpeñ  of  tbe  fame^  and  bave  bceñ 
ín  tbe  ad;ual  pofieíBony  or  receipt  of  tbe  rents  and  profits  diere*? 
of|  for  bis  own  ufe,  twelve  calendar  montlis,  unlefs  it  carne  to 
him  witbin  tbat  time,  by  defcent,  marriage,  marriage  fettlcs^ 
ment,  devife  or  promotion,  to  a  benefíce  in  a  cburcb,  or  to 
an  office.  To  tbefe  faéls  tbe  freeholder  is  to  fwesr»  if  r^r 
quired  by  either  candidate  \  and  further,  tbat  tbe  eHate  ha^ 
nót  been  granted  to  bim  fraudulentSy,  on  pvrpofe  to  quaiify 
him  to  vote;  and  lo  fome  other  particulars;  Ftaadutent 
gránts  are  fucb  as  conrain  an  agreement  to  reconvey,  or  tq 
defeat  tbe  eftate  granted  \  wbicb  agreememrs  are  made  void^^ 
and  tbe  eftate  is  abfoktely  veíled  in  tbe  peribn  to  whoin  h 
is  fo  granted ;  and  every  perfon,  preparing  or  cxeciitiog,  iuch 
conveyance,  or  voting  under  it,  forlcits  40  L  And  ne  pas- 
ión íhaH  vote  in  réfpe£t  of  an  annuity  or  rent-ebarge,  unlefii 
regiftered  with  the  clerk  oí  tbe  peace  twelve  cal^ndax  moüths 
befbre.-  ... 

•  Tbe  quaMcatfons  <^f  ekétors  tn  citi^s,  boropghsjr  and  Cuaque 
Ports  vary,  aíccotding  to  the  peculiar  circurnAances  oí  each 
place,  exiáing  at  the  time  when  it  íirft  began  to  retura  mem-r 
bers  to*  parliament ;  preftahUfted  by  cuftom  from  time  ímflie^ 
morial)  or  by  deeifiene  of  the  houfe  of  coftunone,.  or  its  com- 
fnitiees>  fitiing  undey  fibe^  ft^titte  ealleá  the  €i«eAi^e  h€t,   h\ 

fomt 
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tome  cities,  freeholders  only  have  tbe  right  of  vodnff ;  in  fome 

Í laces  the  right  is  referved  ta  tbe  corporation ;  in  odien  to  the 
urgage^^tenants  *,  in  fome  tfae  popubcy»  in  a  Kinited  fenfe,  ars 
the  ele¿ior$ ;  in  others,  the  populacy,  in  a  fenfe  almoft  unli« 
míted,  nothing  more  being  reqaired  than  r^fidence.  Thefe  va- 
rieties,  and  tbe  particular  nature  of  fome  of  them,  have  been 
the  occafion  of  much  difcuífion,  and  given  birth  to  many  pro* 
jeéis,  for  vrhat  i$  fpecioufly  callcd  a  ParUamentary  Reform.  In 
that  difpute  it  wQuld  not  be  proper,  on  this  occafion,  to  inter^ 
tneddle,  further  than  by  the  expreflion  of  a  general  opinión^ 
that  no  projeéi  which  has  yet  b€«n  laid  before  the  public,  pro- 
promifes  neariy  fo  much  bcncfit  to  the  public,  or  dignity  to  the 
fenate,  as  an  adherence  to  the  eilabli(hed  courfe,  which  habit 
has  rendered  congenial  to  the  people,  and  which»  by  its  variety 
in  qualification»  and  means  of  obtaining  tbe  right  of  fuffrage^ 
aíFords  opportunity  for  every  clafs  in  the  Brittib  coqimumty, 
diverGfied  as  it  is»  to  ñnd  adequate  reprefentattves. 

A  general  reftraint  upon  Toters  in  cities  and  boroughs  is  im-» 
pofed  by  the  ftatute  3  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  which  declaresi  that 
no  freeman  of  any  city  or  borough  (other  than  fuch  as  claim 
by  birth,  marriage,  or  fervitude)  fliall  be  entitled  to  vote  there« 
in,  unlefs  he  has  been  admitted  to  bis  frcedom  twelve  calendar 
months  before.  No  length  of  pofleflion  is  required  from  iroters 
in  burgage-tenure  boroughs  ;  and  by  the  16  Gco,  III.  c.  100. 
it  is  enaáed,  that  in  boroughs,  where  the  houfeholders,  or  in« 
haUtants  of  any  defcríption,  claim  to  ele£b,  no  pcrfon  íhall  have 
a  right  to  vote  as  fuch  inhabítant,  unlefs  he  has  aftually  béen 
refident  in  the  borough  fix  months  previous  to  the  day  on  which 
he  tenders  his  vote. 

The  voter  muft,  if  required,  fwear  to  his  ñame,  addition,  of 
profeffioni  and  pkce  of  abode  \  and  alfo,  like  ñreehdiderg  m 
counties,  that  they  bcKcve  thcy  are  of  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  polled  before  at  the  eledion  ;  and 
all  voters,  if  required,  (which  is  now  but  rareiy  done,)  take  the 
paths  of  abjuration  and  againfl:  tranfubftantiation,  and  the  wor« 
íhip  of  faints.  An  oath  may  likewife  be  demanded,  that  the 
voter  has  not  received  any  gtft,  reward,  or  promife,  to  induce 
him  lo  give  his  f^^age;  and  this  is  called  the  bríbery  oath. 

DisquALiFiCATiONS  OF  Electors.  Women,  infants,  idiots, 
madmen,  and  aliens,  are  abfolutdy  ^fqualiñed :  but  perfons 
made  denvzens,  or  naturalized,  acquire  the  right  from  tkat 
timf.  Perfons  eonvi¿led  of  bribery,  pef|ary,  or  fub^tmatién 
of  pevjury;  and  thofe  who  refufe  to  take  the  oath»»  (ot,  if 
quakers,  to  make  the  aifirmations,)  Vequired  by  the  ftatutes, 
are  difabkd  from  voting.  Perfons  recctving  alm»  cannot  voee: 
but  úúj^  does  not'  extend  to  the  milítia«>nian9  wfaáie  fajoaily  vc« 

ceivea 
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cei¥e$  parochial  aid,  during  the  tárm  oífás  ¿(¿lual  fenriee.  Ana 
by  the  ñztutca^  G^o.  III.  €.41»  no  commiffioner,  colledor^ 
itipervifor»  gáuger,  or  other  offieer  or  pcrfon  employcd  ia 
charging,  colkdiingí  levying,  or  managing  the  duties  of  excife; 
nor  any  commiífioneT,  colle£lor,  comptroUer,  fearcher,  or 
other  oíEcer  or  períbn  employed  in  the  chargíng,  coUeéiing, 
levying,  or  naanagitig  the  cuftom6,,or  any  branch  or  partthere- 
©f  5  nor  any  commi^oner,  offieer,  or  other  períbn  employcd 
in  colle¿ling>  receiving,  or  managing  any  of  the  ftamp  duties  ^ 
nor  any  perfon  appointed  by  the  commiffioners  for  diftributing 
of  ftamps;  nor  any  commiffionedr,  oíficer,  or  other  perfon  enor* 
ployed  in  coUefting,  levying,  or  managing,  any  of  the  duties 
on  falt ;  nor  any  furveyor,  colleétor,  comptroller,  infpedor, 
offieer,  or  other  períon,  employed  in  collefiing,  managing,  or 
receiving  the  duties  on  windows,  or  houfes ;  nor  any  poft*- 
inafter,  poft-mafte«s-general,  or  his  or  theirdeputy  or  depu- 
ties,  or  any  perfon  employed  by  or  under  him  or  them,  in  re- 
ceiving, colle£ling,  or  managing  the  revende  of  the  poft-office» 
or  any  part  thereof ;  nor  any  captain,  mafter,  or  mate  of  znj 
fiíip,  packet,  or  other  veífel,  employed  by,  or  under  the  poftr 
mafter,  or  poft«mafter6rgeneral  inconveying  the  maíl  to  and  frocn 
foreign  parts,  ífaail  be  capable  of  giying  his  vote  at  any  ele¿iion. 
And  if  any  íuch  perfon  fliall^  lídiile  he  holds  fuch  office,  or 
within  twelve  raoriths  after,  prefume  to  vote,  his  fuífrage  is  de- 
clared  void,  and  he  is  fubjeA  to  a  pcn^alty  of  100 1.  one  half  to 
be  p^d  to  the  infbrmer,  the  other  t,o  the  treafurerof  the  coun* 
ty  where  the  ofience  is  committed ;  and  he  is  diíabkd  to  hold 
any  office.  But  this  a¿i  is  declared  not  to  extend  to  commi^r 
lioners  of  land  tax,  or  any  perfon  añing  under  thcir  appotntr 
ment  in  colleébing  or  managing  the  lánd-tax ;  or  to  any  other 
perfon  concemed  in  collédling  or  managing  any  other  rates  or 
duties  granted  by  authority  of  parliament;  or  to  any  perfon 
holding  an  office,  ufually  granted  to  be  held  by  letters  patenty 
for  any  eftale  of  inheritance,  or  freehold.  Thefe  penalties  are 
incurred^  not  merely  by  voting,  but  by  perfu^ing  or  iofluencr 
ing  any  ele¿ior  to  give  or  withhold  his  fuffiragtu 

^ANNER   OF   PROCEEDING   TO   AH   ElECTION.     Ou   3L  diflo* 

lution  of  parliament,  a  warrant  or  bilí  iíTues,  figned  bf  the 
king,  addrefled  to  the  locd  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great 
feal,  direíling  him,  on  receipt  thereof,  to  caufe  the  ufual  num-r 
ber  of  writs  to  be  made  and  feai^d,  under  the  great  feal.  Upon 
this  authority  the  wtits  are  made  out  and  iflued;  .and,  to  prer 
vent  delays  or  cabals,  and  preferve  uniformity  thropghout  the 
kingdom,  the-  chancellor  is  required  by  ftatute  to  iflue  the 
writs  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  ;  and  therc  muft  be 
fbrty  days  between  the  tefte  aad  retum^  Sut  tbe  ifluing  of  die 

writ 
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i^it  by  thb  chancellor  is  on}y  ón  thefirft  fumfnon^'^thc  paf-* 
Uament;  for  whcn  fitting,  the  warrant  for  íhe  wf  it  proceed» 
from  the  houfe  of  commons.  Formeriy,  when  die  ctoftitutio» 
was  in  an  unfettled  ílate,  the  i^ing  of  the  writ  was  regtikted 
entirely  by  the  lord  chancellor;  but  fo  early  as-in  the  year 
1 5  80-1,  wheñi  perhaps,  prerogative  was  at  the  hígheft,  the 
commons  refolved,  "  That  during  the  fitling  of  this  court  there 
<*  do  not,  at  any  time,  any  writ  go  out,  ípr  the  choofing  or 
'*  retttming  of  any  knight,  citizen,  burgefs,  or  baton>  wkliout 
"  the  warrant  of  this  houfe,  firft  direéled  for  the  fame  to  the 
^  clerk  of  the  crown,  according  to  the  ancientand  accuftomed 
^  jurifdiélion  andauíhority  of  dbis  houfe."  This  apparently  con- 
fined  the  power  to  the  a¿taal  fítting,  and  ieft  the  chancellor  to 
iiTue  them  during  the  reccfs:  biit  in  167^-3  the  houfe  refolved 
the  meaning  of  the  former  refolution  to  be,  that  from  tlie  fiíft 
day  of  meeting,  whether  a¿iually  íitting  or  not,  the  houíe  bad 
the  power  of  ordering  the  writ  to  iffue  j  artd  it  has  ever  lince 
cxercifed  the  right.  To  fupply  vacancies  that  may  happen  dur- 
ing a  prorogation  or  adjournment,  and  that  the  full  number  of 
Hiembers  may  be  prefent  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  ánd 
partly  to  prevent  long  contefts,  it  i$  provided  by  ftatute,  that 
if  the  houfe  be  prorogued  or  adjourned  for  twenty  dayS|  or 
more,  and  a  member  dies,  or  becomes  a  peer  during  the  ínter* 
val ;  on  certificate  thereof  in  writing  from  two  mcmbcrs,  thci 
ipeaker  íhall  make  out  bis  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to 
ilTuc  a*ncw  writ,  having  firft  gtyen  fourteen  days  notice  of  hi» 
intention  in  the  London  gazette:  but  fuch  writ  need  not  iSue^ 
unlefs  fourteen  days  would  expire  from  the  time  of  deUvering 
the  certifícate,  bcfore  the  next  meeting., 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  ¥a:its  ought  to  continué  in  their  original 
eflence,  without  any  alteration  or  addition,  unlefs  it  be  by  a£t 
of  parliament  j  for,  if  original  writs  at  the  common  law  can  re* 
ceive  no  alteration  or  addition,  but  by  a£^  of  the  legiflature>  fo» 
M  fortiorif  cannot  thde  for  ibe  fummons  of  the  high-court  of 
parliament,  where  a.wrít  hasiíTued,  dire<^ed  tó  theíheriíFof 
ene  county  only,  the  borough  lying  in  two  countiesj  or  where 
it  was  delivered  to  the  (heriff  of  a  wrong  county,  or  one  of  the 
retuming  oiEcers  was  dead,  and  there  was  not  time  for  the  elec- 
tion  of  another,  the  houfe  hasordered  the  mefienger  pf  the 
great  feal  to  forbear  delivering  the  writ,  or  a  fuperledeas  to 
iíTue :  but  where  the  wrk  was  dire<9:ed  to  the  baUiíF  and  bur«f 
geSes,  the  bailiff  being  only  the  lord's  minifter,  and  not  the  re- 
tuming officer^  and  the  right  of  voting  being  in  the  burgh 
holders,  and  not  in  the  burgefles  at  large^  yet  the  mifdirec-*^ 
tion  was  beld  not  to  vitiate  úie  wiit ;  and  though  delivered  to 
znothct,  and  not  to  the  baiUff  and  .th^  burgb  hokkr$>  yet  thc^ 
.     '  *  cíedion 
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clefiion  rnider  the  writ  fe  itiil¡iire¿tod  and  ddivered  was  héé 
good)  and  whcipeapaitkittíar  placci  by  it8  corruptron  of  othér-' 
wHe,  has  incunred  tbe  difpleafure  of  the  houfe,  the  iflatng  of 
tfaenvtit  fsfttfpended'byorder  cí  the  houfe,  as  in  the  Hindoit 
asd  Shaftíbury  cafes* 

As  the  meílenger  of  the  great  íeal  is  refponfible  for  the  dae  de-» 
lirery  of  the  tnrit,  he  may  entruil  it  for  carriage  to  whomfoever 
Ké  }rieafes ;  even  to  a  candidate  :  but  it  is  exprefsiy  provided» 
that  it  íhall  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer  to  whom  the  exe- 
cmion  of  the  wrít  belongs,  and  to  no  other :  and  ivhere  wrít  or 
precept  has  been  delnrercd  to  the  candidate  himfelf,^  or  to  twa 
burgeíles  who  wcre  not  confiables  of  the  borough,  the  parties 
delivering  them  were  committed  by  the  honfe.  In  the  countics 
palatrne,  the  writ  iffues  to  the  chamberlain,  his  lieiitenant,  or 
deputy,  who  makes  his  precept  to  the  íherifF;  and  in  that  of 
Durham  it  iffues  to  the  bilhop  or  his  cháncellor.  In  the  Cinque 
Ports  it  is  direfted  to  the  warden,  exccpt  for  the  eleftion  afi 
Dover,  whete  it  is  delivered  to  the  conftable  of  Dover. 

For  the  clcíiion  of  citizens  and  burgefles,  the  writ  itfelf  docs 
not  ifliie  to  the  returning  officer^  but  to  the  íheriff,  who  fends 
his  precept,  under  his  hand  and  fea!,  to  the  principal  magiftrate 
within  the  city  andborough,  (whcrein  by  reafon  of  the  local  ju- 
rifdidion  he  canndt  intenere,)  dire£l¡ng  him  to  compiy  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  writ,  which  is  íhortly  fet  forth. 

In  county  eleflions  the  writ  does  not  dire£l  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  eleélion  with  (uíficient  minutenefs ;  but  thefe 
are  fupplied  by  feveral  ftatutes  which  ordain,  that  the  íherifT 
(hall,  .within  two  days  aftcr  the  receipt  of  the  writ,  caufc  pro- 
clamation  at  the  ufual  place  of  ele¿iion,  of  a  fpecial  court,  to 
be  holden  there  for  purpofe  of  fuch  eleé^km  only,  any  day 
except  Sunday,  not  later  than  the  fixteenth  day,  ñor  earlier 
Aan  the  tenth,  from  the  day  of  ntaking  fuch  proclamation,  and 
tú  proceed  then  and  there  as  at  a  county  court,  or  adjourned 
county  court,  under  the  laws  in  being ;  and  he  is  required  to 
go  to  eleftion  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven  in  the 
forenofon.  The  county  court  muft  be  held  at  the  moft  public 
and  ufual  place  of  eleélion  within  the  county,  where  it  hath 
been  ttfually  held  for  forty  years  laft  paft  ;  and  the  íheriff  isí 
ferbiddeíi  to  adjoum  the  court  to  any  other  place,  without 
confent  of  the  candidates.  In  the  county  of  Hants,  he  may  ad* 
journ  from  Winchefler  to  Newport,  m  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  at 
the  requeft  of  one  of  the  candidates.  And  fo  eílential  is  the 
place  of  the  eledion  prefcribed  by  the  ftatute,  that  when  anf 
particular  circumftance  rocj^uires  a  variation,  the  legiflatii^re  it-» 
íblf  muft  interpofo  to  a^th^rise  it.  Hiereforé  when  prifoners 
^ere  ftationed  at  WiXKhefteiT)   who  required  a  guafd,  the 

*         foldierj 
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foldlery  beingy  by  otber  ftatutea,  ordeited  to  be  remored  du^ing 
the  thOtioBf  it  was  eiia&ed  tha£  the  die£lioa  íhould  be  held  at 
New  Ahresford,  and  jiot  at  Winchefter, 

In  city  and  borocigh  eledions^^the  íheríS>  being  origlstaUy 
lindar  no  fpecial  or  exprefs  regulation,  ufed  frcquently  tq  de- 
tain  the  writ,  and  negle£l  to  iflue  the  precept,  and  often  would 
take  upon  Jiimfelf  to  make  the  rctum  of  ckizens  or  burgefiés 
as  eleá:ed9  when>  in  jt!ruth>  theire  hád  been  no  ele¿íion.  For 
tcmedy  of  thefe  abufcs  feveral  ftatutes  haré  provided,  that  the 
íheriíF  íhall  iffue  his  prccept  within  three  days  after  the  reccipt 
of  the  writ,  and  dclúrer,  or  caufe  the  fame  to  be  dclírcred,  to 
the  proper  retuming  oíficer,  and  no'other,  who  í$  to  indorfe 
the  date  of  the  receipt  in  prefence  of  the  per  fon  íkliveripg  it.  In 
the  Cinque  Ports,  the  time  for  iíTuing  the  precept  was  enlarged  ta 
fíx  days.  The  retuming  oíEcer  of  tlie  city  or  borough  was  for- 
merly  under  no  particular  direéiion  of  time  or  place,  for  pro- 
ceeding  to  the  eleéiion,  provided  -he  was  ready  to  make  his 
return  within  the  period  required  hj  the  writ ;  but  it  has  been* 
enaded,  that  he  íhould  proceed  to  the  eledion  within  eight 
days  frora  the  receipt  of  the  precept,  giving  four  days  notice, 
ia  which'he  muft  exprefs  the  purpofe  of^eetíng,  as  well  as  at 
the  time,  and  place;  and  not  ftate  it  to  be  a  meeting,  generally* 
The  place  of  eledion  muft  be  within  the  diílrift,  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  guildhall;  and  though  there  is  no  ftatute  nnking 
that  neceflary,  yet  if  it  were  held  iñ  any  other  place,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  courfe,  which  íliould  occaíipn  a  prejudice  to  any  of 
the  c^ididates>  it  would  probably  make  the  ele£tion  void. 

For  the  prevention  of  undue  influence  many  regulations  are 
adopted* 

When  the  time  and  place  of  ejeéiion,  clthcr  In  counties  or 
boroughs,  are  fixed,  all  foldiers  quartered  there  are  to  remove, 
at  lealt  one  day  before  the  eIe¿^ion»  to  the  diftance  of  two  miles 
or  more  y  and  not  to  return  tili  one  day  after  the  poli  is  ended. 
Riots  have  been  frequently  determi^ed  to  make  an  ele¿Hoa 
void  :  by  vote  of  the  houfe  of  cofaunons,  ;io  lord  of  parliament^ 
or  lord*lieutenant  of  a  county,  has  any  right  to  interfcre  in  the 
eleftion  of  commoners;  and,  by  ftatute,  the  lord-wardcn  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  fliall  not  rccommend  any  members  there. 
It  is  alfo  ena£led,  that  no  candidate  fiíail,  after  the  date  (ufu- 
ally  called  the  t^e\úx  after  the  orderíng  6f  the  writs,  that  is» 
after  the  figning  of  the  warrants  to  the  chancellor  for  ifluing 
them  }  or  after  the  vacancy,  give  any  money  or  entertaiument 
to  the  ^e£tors,  or  promÚb  to  give  any,  either  to  particolar 
peifons,  or  to  the  place  in  general,  in  order  to  his  being  ele&» 
ed;  xin  pain.of  being  incapable  to  ferve  for  thát  plaoc  ia  that 
parliament«    And  i£  any  money,  gift,  9ffice|  employmenti  or 

reward» 
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fewardybe  given  to  anyvoteri  at any  time, in order tó  inñuéncé 
him .  to  give,  or  withbold>  his  vote,  as  well  he  that  takes  as 
he  that  oíFers,  fuch  bribe»  forfeits  500 1.  and  is  for  ever  dif^ 
abled  from  yoting  and  holding  anj  office  in  any  Corporation^ 
unlefs»  before  convi£tion»  he  wiU  difcover  fome  other  ofiFender 
of  the  íame  kind,  and  then  he  is  iademnifiedr  for  his  own  of- 
fence»  ' 

On  the  day  fíxed  for  the  eleflion,  the .  retuming  officer  is 
firft  to  take  an  oath  againft  bribcry,  and  for  the  dife  execution 
of  his  office.  It  is  then  ufual  in  cafes  where  a  conteft  is  ex-* 
peéied»  that  the  perfons  intending  to  be  candidates  are  put  in 
nomination  by  their  refpeéiive  friends ;  and  generally  they  ad^ 
drefs  the  eie¿íors  ihemfelves.  The  returning  officer  then  re- 
quires  a  íhew  cf  hands  on  behalf  of  each  candidate^  and  de-' 
clares  who  of  them,  in  his  judgment,  has  a  majority.  The  party 
to  whofe  difadvantage  the  deciaration  is  made,  by  himfelf,  or 
any  ele¿lor>  demands  a  polL  In  this  place  it  may  be^necefiary 
"to  obfervé,  that  a  candidate  is  not  predudcd  from  ofFering  him* 
felf,  becaufe  he  was  not  put  in  nomination  the  firft  day  ;  a 
new  one  may  be  propofed  at  any  time  during  the  poli ;  but  the 
eIe¿iors  who  have  once  given  their  fuíTrages  cannot  retraéis  or 
alter  them,  in  confideration  of  that,  or  any  other  circumftan ce» 

By  feveral  ftatutes  it  is  ena£led,  that  the  poli  Ihall  commence 
on  tne  day  demanded,  or  on  the  next>  uiflefs  Sunday,  and  then 
upon  the  foUowing  day;  and  not  to  continué  more  than  fifteen 
days,  Sundays  excepted ;  and  the  poli  is  thereby  required  to 
be  kept  open  each  day  during  its  continuance,  for  feven  hours 
at  ieaft,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eight.  In  county  elec- 
tions>  the  íheriff,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  under-íheriff,  with  fuch 
others  as  he  (hall  députe,  proceed  tá  take  the  poli  immediately 
on  its  being  demanded.  The  clerks  are  to  take  it  in  the  prefence 
of  the  (heriff,  or  under-iheriíF,  or  fuch  as  íhall  be  deputed  i  and 
the  íheriff,  or  under^íheriff,  fwear  the  clerks  truly  and  indif- 
ferently  to  take  fuch  poli,  and  to  &t  down  the  ñame  of  the 
freeholder,  the  place  where  his  freehold  lies,  and  for  wfaom 
he  is  poUed.  The  íheriíF,  or,  in  his  abfence,  his  under-íheriff, 
appoints,  for  each  candidate,  fuch  one  perfon  as  he  (hall 
nomínate,  to  be  infpeélor  of  every  clerk  appointed  to  take  the 
poli*  Booths  are  erefted  at  the  expence  of  the  candidates, 
proportioned  to  the  hundreds  within  the  county,  not  exceeding 
fifteen  in  number;  and  a  clerk  appointed  to  take  the  poU  at  eacb 
booth;  and  lifts  are  made  out  of  the  towns>  villages,  pa<- 
rUhes,  or  hamlets,  in  each  hundred,  rape,  or  diftri£^}  and  a 
copy  delivered  to  each  candidate  on  requeft :  and  «one 
are  to  vote  for  lands  lying  within  any  other  himdrci, 
town^  or  pariíh>  except  m  thofe  meationcd  in  the  lífts  of 

fuch 
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fach  bootb>  unlefs  Uie  lánds  lie  in  fome  place  not  mentioned 
in  an j  of  the  lids.  Eleéiions  for  cities  and  other  places  pro- 
ceed  under  nearly  the  fame  regulations )  and  for  protefiing  the 
ríghts  of  the  candidates,  counfel  are  allowed  to  attend  and  dif« 
cufs,  before  the  returning  officer,  an^  objeéiions  which  may  be 
made  to  the  voters. 

The  rights  and  powers  of  the  returning  officer,  in  thefe  Cafes» 
do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  afcertaíned.  He  muft,  if  required» 
oblige  the  candidates»  or  either  of  themí  to  fwear  to  theír 
qualifications,  but  he  cannot  judge  of  their  difability.  He  may 
oblige  the  eleéiors  tó  fwear  to  their  qualifícations,  age,  religión» 
and  exemption  from  bribery ;  and.  on  obje£t¡on  talcen  to  any  of 
thcm,  may  hear  the  objeéíion  difcuOed  by  counfel ;  but  the 
cvidence  of  the  voter  is  conclufivc  in  the  cafe,  no  other  tefti* 
mony  can,  during  the  eleñion,  be  adduced ;  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  voter  is  obliged  to  anfwer  any  queílion 
tending  to  prevent  him  from  exercifing  the  franchife  which 
he  claims.  If  a  perfon  having  a  right  to  vote,  is  hindered  by 
the  ptefiding  officer,  an  a£lion  on  th^  cafe  will  lie ;  but  it 
"would  be  incuqibent  on  the  plaintifF  to  prove  that  the  ob* 
ftru<3;ion  was  wilful  and  malicious.  If  the  freedom  of  ele£tiotl 
is  violated  by  any  ríotous  and  tumultuous  proceedings,  the 
íherifF  may  takc  the  ofFenders  into  cuftody  5  but  whether  he 
may  commit,  where  the  eledion  is  not  obdruded  in  any 
manner  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  may  admic  of 
fome  doubt. 

ScRüTiNY.  A  poli  protrafted  to  the  lateft  moment,  muít 
be  clofcd  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aftenioqn,  on  the  fifteenth  day  $ 
and  the  returning  officer  muíl  then  immediately,  or  on  the  next 
day,  publicly  declare  the  ñames  of  the  perfons  who  h^ve  a 
majority  of  volees ;  and  forthwith  make  a  retum  accordingly» 
unlefs  a  fcrutiny  is  demanded  by  any  candidate,  or  by  two  or 
more  of  the  ele¿^ors,  which  he  íhall  deem  it  neceflary  to 
grant.  In  that  c^fe,  he  is  to  prdceed  theréupon ;  but  fo  as 
that,  in  all  cafes  of  a  general  eleéiíon,  if  he  has  the  retum  ef 
the  writ,  he  íhall  caufe  a  return  of  the  members  to  be  filed  in 
the  crpwn  office,  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  the  writ  is 
retu^nable;  and  if  he  aAs  under  a  precept,  he  (hall  make 
a  return  of  that  inftrument  at  leaft  fix  days  before  the  re* 
turn  of  the  writ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  general  cle^bon»  then» 
in  cafe  of  a  fcr,utiny,  a  retum  of  the  rotmber  ihall  ¿e  mde 
within  thírty  days  after  the  clofe  of  the  poli.  Upon  a  fcru- 
tiny, the  returning  officer  cannot  compel  any  witnefs  to  be 
fworn,  though  the  ítatute  gives  him  the  power  of  adminif«* 
tering  an  oath  to   thofe  who  conient  to,  take  it.     Wbero 
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diere  are  objeftions  to  Votes  on  cach  fide,  he  muft  decide  00 
them  alternately. 

Retürn.  The  fcrutiny  bcing  finiíhed,'  the  flieriff  müfli 
makc  a  return  of  the  pcrfqns  who  have  a  majgríty  on  tbe  re- 
vifed  poli  within  the  time  íimited  by  law.  The  words  of  the 
writ,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  return,  are,  *•  and  the  names^ 
"  of  the  kníghts,  cítizens,  and  burgcfles,  fo  to  be  ele¿ied,^you 
"  caufe  to  be  inferted,  in  certain  indentures  to  be  thereupoa 
*^  made  between  you  and  thofe  who  (hall  be  prefent  at  fuch» 
<^  eledion,  and  them  at  the  d^y  and  place  aforefaid  you  caufe 
"  to  <?ome,  &c.  &c.  And  that  the  elediion  in  your  full  county^ 
*¿  fo  made  diftínftly  and  openly,  under  your  feal,  and  the 
"  feals  of  thofe  who  fliall  be  prefent  at  fuch  eleñion,  you  do 
"  certify  to  us,  in  our  chancery,  at  the  day  ^nd  place  aforefaid,. 
"  without  deJay,  remitting  to  us  one  part  of  the  aforefaid  in- 
*«  dcntures  annexcd  to  thefe  prefents,  together  with  this  wrít.'** 
The  certifícate  of  the  eleftion  is  required  to  be  the  fame  both 
in  county  and  borough  eleñions  ;  that  is,  by  indentures,  under 
the  feals  of  the  eleélors,  and  of  the  returning  officer,  whO' 
feals  a  counterpart.  This  praftice  has  been  conftantíy  com- 
pHed  with,,  and  feems  analogous  to  proceedings  of.  inquifitioa 
before  the  íheriíF  and  coroner,  who  return  their  inquefts  under 
feal.  Any  other  mode  of  making  the  retiirn  has  been  held 
bad,  but  amcndable. 

For  a  falfe  return,  the  íheriff,  by  the  oíd  ftatutes  of  Henry 
VL,  forfeits  too/,  and  the  returning  ofRcer  in  boroughs,  40L 
For  oíFences  againft  the  a£l:  of  25  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  they  are 
puniíhable  by  informatioñ  or  indiflment,  to  which  no^  nolk 
profequi  or  ujfet  procejfus  can  bé  entered ;  and  if  any  IheriflF  or 
returning  officer  íhall  wilfuUy  delay,  ncgle£l,  or  refufe,  duly 
to  return  any  perfon  who  ought  to  be  retumed,  the  party 
may,  ori  the  decifion  of  a  feleft  committee  in  his  favour, 
fue  fuch  returning  officer,  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  or  the  court  of  feffions  in  Scotland ;  and  íhall  recovcr 
double  the  damages  he, íhall  fuftain  by  reafon  thercof,  with  fuill 
cofts  of  fuit.  Whcre  the  right  of  eleéiion  is  doubtful,  and 
oonfequently  what  candidates  are  duly  ele£ted,  the  returning 
officer  may,  and,  for  his  own  fafety,  ought  to  make  a  double 
return.  But  this  mvift  be  done  on  the  returning  officer's  own 
judgnient,  not  on  the  agreement  of'the  parties.  When  the 
tíeíkíon  is  over,  the  returning  officer  is  bound,  under  a  penalty 
of  500/.  to  deliver  forthwith  a  copy  of  the  poli  to  any  perfon 
defiring  ¡t,  ahci  paying  a  reafonable  charge  for  writing  it.  And 
the  íheriff  muftj  within  twenty  days  after  a  county  eleéiion, 
deliver  upon  oathto  the  clcrk  of^the  peace,  all  the  poli  books 
^         -:  •  of 
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of  fucK  eleñíon^  wífhout  any  embezzlemcnt  or  altcration ;  ancf 
where  there  are  more  clerks  of  the  peace  than  oné,  the  original 
poli  books  to  one  of  the  clerks,  and  attefted  copies  to  the  refti 
to  be  kspt  amon]p;  the  records  of  the  county.  '"       .   *'  - 

Petition.    The  petfons  retumed  according  to  the  formí 
above  defcribed  are  the  fitting  members,  until  the  houfe   of 
commons,  upon  petition,  íhall  avljudi^c  the  return  to  be  fálfé 
aftd  illegal.  By  thé  ftatute  loGeo.  III.  c.  i6,  called  the  <3ren-í 
ville  aft,  explained,  amended,   and  improved  by  feverál  fuc- 
ceeding  afts  of  the  legiílature,  a  tribunal  is  erefted  and  regu- 
lated  for  determining  the  merits  bf  contened  eléélions.    B^ 
thefe  ftatutes,  any  perfon  interefted  may  pTefent  á  petition^ 
complaining  of  an  undue  eleftion  5  but  oríefubfcriber  of  thé 
petition  muíl  enter  into  a  recognizance,  himfelf  in  200/.  witH 
two  fureties  in  ico/,  each,  to  appear.and  fupport  his  petition; 
and  then  the  houfe  appoint  a  day  beyond  fourteen  days  afteí 
the  cómmencement  of  the  feflion,  or  the  return  of  thé  wrlt, 
and  give  noticc  to  the  petitioners  and  the  fittiñg  mcmbars'to* 
attend  the  bar  of  the  houfe  on  that  day  by  themfelves,*  thcir 
counfel,  or  agents ;  which  day  may  be  aítered ;  but  notice. 
muíl'be  given  of  the  new-appoirtted  day.    On  the  day  fixédi 
if  one  hündred  members  do  not  aftend,  the  houfe  adjourns 
from  day  to  day,  except  ^ver  Sumlays,  and  for  any,  numbét 
of  days  over  Chriftmas-day,  Whít-Simday,  ancl  Good-Friday. 
And  whcn  one  hundred  or  more  members  are  prefent,  the  bouíc 
íhalhproceed  to  noother  bufmefs,  except  fwearing  in  mcínbcr% 
receiving  reporte  from  committees,  amending  retufns,  attentl*. 
ing^his  majefty  or  cómmiílioners  in  the  houfe  of  krds,  ré' 
ceiving  meíTages  from  the  lords,  or,  on  days  appointed*  for  fHc 
trial  of  arty  aíticles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the  cümition^ 
in^  parliament,  the  bufinefs  neceflary  for  that  purpofé^;'  theh 
the  petitioners,  their  counfel,  and  agents  are  brdiereJ.to  the 
bar,  the  door  locked,  the  orders  of  the  day  read,  and  the  natncfe 
of  all  the  members  belonging  to  the  houfej  writtfen  or  ^rinted 
on  feparate  pieces  of  parchment  of  eqiíal  fize,  are  put  iñta  Qt 
boxes  or  glaíTes  ín  equal  nunlbers,  and  the  cíerk dráwsa  naifié 
from  each  of  the  glafles,  in  rotation,  which  ñame  is  read  by'^flft 
fpeaker ;  and  if  the  perfon  is  prefent,  and  not  difqualified,  if  fe^ 
put  down,  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  till  forty-ninc  fuch 
ñames  aré  collefted.    But  befides  thefe  forty-nine,  each  paity 
felefts'  out  of  the  whole  number  prefent,  one  pjcrfon  who  *  i5  tó 
be  His  nominee.    Menibers  who  nave  voted  at  that  éle£tion,.  tíir 
who  are  petitioners,  or  are  petitioned  againft,"  c^nnot  {s,ttz'\ 
and  perfons  who  are  fixty  years  of  agc^  ór  whoKáVc  ícnretf  bé- 
fore,  are  excufed  if  they  requíte  it ;  and  othets^whó  c,ah  ffiew 
any  material  reafón,  iliay'  alfo  be  cxcufcd  by  theindíulgcnceaf 
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thc  houfe.    After  foity-nine  ñames  are  fo  drawn,  llfts  of  tbcm 
'  are  gívcn  to  thc  refpcélíve  parties»  who  withdraw,  and  alter- 
Vpately  ftrikc  off  one  (the  petitioners  beginning)  till  tliey  are  re- 
4ucea  to  thirteen ;  and  thefe  thirteen^  with  the  two  nominees» 
conftitute  thc  fcleél  committee.   If  there  are  three  parties,  they 
altcmately  ilrike  off  one  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  thirteen  chufe 
thc  two  ntoiinees.  The  members  of  thc  committee  thus  form- 
cd  are  thcn  ordered  by  thc  houfe  to  mect  within  twenty-four 
bouTS}  and  they  cannot  adjoum  for  more  than  twenty-four 
liours,  cxccpt  over  Sundays,  Chriftmas-Day,  and  Goodl-Friday, 
without  Icavc  of  thc  houfe;  and  no  member  of  thc  committee 
can  abfent  himfclf  without  thc  like  Icavc,  upon  fpecial  caufe 
verificd  upon  oath.  TTic  committee  connot  originally  prócced  to 
buCnefswith  fcwcrthan  thirteen  members;  but  after  they  havc 
fat  fourtecn  days,  twclve,  and  after  twenty-five  days,  eleven 
members  are  fufiicient.    If  for  threc  fucceffivc  days  the  requifite 
number  fail  in  their  attendance,  the  committee  is  diflblved. 
^Tbcy  continué  to  Gt,  notwithftanding  a  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment.    They  are  all  fwom  at  the  table  of  the  houfe,  that  they 
will  givc  a  truc  judgment  according  to  the  evidence  j  and  evcry 
queftion  is  dctcrmined  by  a  majority,    They  may  fend  for  wit- 
ncflcs,  and  examine  thcm  upon  oath.    When  the  whole  evi- 
dence is  heard,  they  report  to  the  houfe  whether  tlie  ele¿ilon 
be  a  due  eleéiion  or  void  ;  and  alfo  whether  the  petition  ór  de- 
fence  be  frivolous  and  vexatious,,  in  which  cafe  tjie  party  ag- 
sricved  (hall  recovcr  coíls  :  and  the  houfe,  on  being  informed 
of  fuch  report  by  thc  chairman  of  thc  committee,  order  the 
.jGune  to  be  entercd  in  their  journals,  and  give  the  neceffary  di- 
ie¿lions  for  alterlng  or  connrming  the  retum,  or  for  ifluíng  a 
ncw  writ,  or  for  carrying  fuch  detefmination  into  execution, 
as  the  cafe  mav  requirc. 

But  w^cn  tne  committee  are  of  opinión  that  the  merits  of  a 
petition  depcnd  upon  a  queftion,  refpcéiing  the  right  of  elec- 
tion»  or  thc  appcintment  of  a  returning  ofEcer,  they  reqüire 
the  cpunfcl  of  the  refpeílive  parties  to  delivcr  a  ftatement  of 
the  right  for  which  they  cpntcnd,  and  the  committee  then  re- 
jf^  to  the  houfe  thofe  (latements  with  their  judgments  there- 
Wflé ;  and  \i  no  perfon  petition  within  a  twelve  month,  or 
within  fourtecn  days  after  the  commencemént  of  the  next  fef- 
üon,  to  oppofe  fuch  judgment,  it  is  final  and  conclufive  for 
ever*  But«f  lucha j>etition  be  prefented,  then,  bcfore  the  day 
'  qoppointed^lbr  tbe  cofnfideration  of  it,  any  other  perfon,  upon 
tbis  petition,  may  be  admitted  to  defepd  th^  judgment ;  and  a 
fccon<l  committee  are  appointcd  exa£lly  in  the  fame  manner 
.with  the  firft ;  the  dtcifion  of  which  committee  puts  an  end  to 
^idL^urthcr  litigation  on  thc  point  in  queftion. 

Effect 
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Effect  of  Elections.  The  individual  thus  eleñcd  and 
returned,  becomes  the  reprefentative  of  thc  commons*'of  thc 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britaín  and  Ireland,  and  not  the  de- 
légate or  agent  of  the  particular  place  for  which  he  takcs  bis 
fcat, 

DüTT  OF  Attendance.  In  ancíent  times  a  falary  was  sil- 
lowed  tó  each  meniher  for  his  attendance  :  to  a  knight  of  thc 
íhire,  4s.  and  to  a  citizen  orburgefs,  as.  per  day,  forexpences 
going  to,  remaining  at,  and  retuming  from  parliament  j  this 
,  ftipend  was  fo  burdenfome  to  feveral  places,  that  they  obtained 
pcrmiífien  to  defift  from  fendíng  members,  but  it  has  long 
been  difcontinued.  While  it  remained  as  the  reward  of  at- 
tendance, a  fuppreíEon  of  it,  and  finé  and  information  for  co;n- 
tcmpt,  afforded  meai^s  of  puniíhingthofe  members  who  abfented 
thcmfelves  from  tlie  houle  without  a  licence,  cntercd  on  the 
book  by  the  clerk.  Thc  duty  of  attending  is  ftiU  equally  impc* 
rative,  and  the  neceflity  far  greater  than  in  thofe  times  ;  but  no 
mode  of  enforcíng  it  adopted,  except  a  cali  ofiht  houfe^  which 
by  aft  of  parliament  always  takes  place,  beforc  the  taking  intb 
confideration  a  petition  relating  to  a  controyerted  clefikion,  and 
general ly,  on  the  motion  of  any  member  who  has  bufinefs  of 
importance  to  bring  forward.  The  order  for  a  cali  is  alwayt 
accompanied  with  a  refolution»  that  fuch  members  as  do  not 
attendjt  be  taken  into  cuílody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  but  this 
neceíTary  feverity  is  rarely  exercifed.  It  is  a  common  procced« 
ing,  when  the  houfe  is  going  upon  tmportant  bufinefs^  to  fend 
the  ferjeant  with  thc  mace  into  Weftminfter  Hall,  and  thc 
places  adjacent,  to  fummon  the  members  to  attcnd  Áe  ferrice 
of  the  houfe ;  and  thi;LJs  almoft  univerfally  done,  when  tbé 
houfe  is  to  be  called  om.  When  it  is  obferved  that  members 
ftay  in  the  countty,  and  abfcnt  themfelves  from  thc  bufinefs  of 
the  houfe,  it  is  uUial  to  order  the  houfe  to  be  called  over  | 
and  fometimes  the  fpeaker  is  dire¿led  to  write  circular  letters 
to  the  íherifi^s  to  fummon  the  members  to  attend ;  copies  of 
which  are  always  entered  m  the  journal :  it  is  alfo  not  unoom» 
mon  to  t)rder,  <<  That  no  member  (hall  go  out  of  town  widiout 
<<  leave,  to  be  obtained  by  motion^in  the  houfe."  And  it  is  thc 
duty  of  the  commons,  efpecially  in  times  of  diílkulty,  to  com* 
peí  thé  attendance  of  members  by  frequent  calis  \  ánd  not  to 

Ípermit  the  indolence  of  fome,  the  inatténtion  of  others,  or  thc 
ove  of  amufcment  in  many,  to  leave  the  moíl  important  and 
intereilíng  queftions  to  be  difcuflbd  and  .  dectded  upon  in  thia 
houfes. 

,  Member  cannot  resigh*  He  who  is  once  duly  ehofen» 
<annot  relinauiíh  his  feat,  ñor  be  difcharged  '  fróm  it,  but  b^^ 
ipperatiQn  of  Uw,  Sicknefs  was  formeriy  urged  as  aa  excufef 
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and  it  was  held,  tbat  an  incurable  difeafe  would  be  a  fuíEcierít 

.  ground  for  grantiug  a  prayer  to  be  renioved ;  but  tlie  more  tno^ 

.dern  aiid  better  opinión  is,  that  tlie  impoflibility  of  afcertain- 

,.¡ng  the  degrce  of  infirmity  under  which  a  member  may  labour, 

and  of  pronouncing  that  he  is  incurable,  is  a  fufEcient  caufe  for 

not  removing  hini,  tjiough,  to  all  appearangc,  he  may  never  be 

..able  to  attend  again.  Inííances  are,  however,  recorded  of  new 

writ§  being  iífued  to  íupply  the  place  of^rñembers  who  refufed 

to  take  the  oaths,  and  fubfcribc  the  dcclaration  required  by 

law-    If  a  perfon  Is  elefled  for  two  pLices,  which  often  hap- 

-pens  at  a  general  eleéJion,  he  may  chufe  for  which  he  will 

.íerve,  and  a  new  writ  iflues  for  the  other  \  but  a  member  who 

.has  once  takcn  his  feat,  cannot  refign  it  in  prder  to  be  eleéled 

for  another  place.   Tlie  general  means  of  vacating  feats  in  the 

boufe  of  commons  are,  dcath ;  being  called  up  by  royal  favour, 

.or  fucceíEon,  into  the  houfe  of  lordsj  accepting  of  offices ;  and 

cxpulfion.  ' 

D^aií  is  mentíoned  only  for  the  fake  of  obferving,  that_when 
%hfí  houfe,  by  a  falfe  report,  was  induced  to  iíTue  a  writ,  en 
the  fuppofition  tliat  a  member  was  dead,  they,  of  their  own 
authorityi  iíTued  a  fuperfedeas>  without  application  to  the  chan-» 
4cellor,  though  that  meafure  was  ftroi:\gly  urged  by  fome  very 
able  lawyers. 

,  Peer  age  n^uft,  in  courfe,  difqualify  a  member  from  retaining 
^  feat  ia  the  lower  houfe ;  though  the  eideft  fons  and  heirs  ap-s 
jpareut  of  peers  are  allowed  to  fit,  A  doubt  was  raifed  in  de?^ 
bate,  in  the  year  178a,  whether  Lord  Rodney,  being  crpatcd 
«a.p^er,  in  his  abfence^nd  without  his  knowledge,  ought  ^o  be 
und^rílgod  to  have  vacated  his  feat,  before  he  had  accepted  the 
iintcnded  mark  of  royal  bounty  j  but  ^  queftiou  was  not  con;? 
'l^red  very  ferious,  and  a  writ  iíTued. 

;  jií;cepúng.certam  places  sof  trujl  and  profity  under  the  crpwnn 
sacate»  the  feat;  fome  placemen  are  incapable  of  being  re- 
'.cle£kcd  5  others  not,  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  praciice  tp 
Xi^ade  the.ftrift  law  which  forbids  a  member  to  renouncc  his 
í?4t,  by  pbtaining  from  the  miniíler  an  appointment  to  the 
Jk$HHrd/hip  ofthe  ihree  Clnli^rn  huudredSiOX  of  the  hamr  of  J^ajl 
.jffc|i(/r^i/.^ ,  Long  acquiefcence  hasgiven  a  faníiion  to  tliis  par-? 
Jian^ptary  fiílioni  and  therefore  it  is  perhaps  betcet,  merely  to 
'ft.4t^.ít^-tnan  to  oiFer  any  of  thofe  animadverílons  to  which  it 
giyes  rife. 

j  Expúlftons  The  right  pf  the  lioufe  of -commons  to  expel 
Ipiembers  for  conduñ  injurious  to  their  body,  difgraceful  to 
ihcir  proceedings,  or.tending,  by  the  ignominy  *of  the  indivi- 
^Jual,  to  bring  contepipt  on  thofe  who  aré  aíToeiated  with  hin\, 

¡$  anci^nt  and.  i^ndoub^ed»  Jn  the.celejbra|e^  cafe  of  Mr.  Wilkes^ 
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"íhe  qüeftíon,  whether  a  perfon  fo  exj)elléd,  was  cligiblé  to  fit 
ágáin  in  the  fame  parliamént,  was  agítated  with  great  clamour 
and  violence  for  feveral  years.  At  length,  rather  as  a  facrific^ 
to  populan ty  than  to  juftice,  or  evca  expediency,  the  procced- 
ings  on  that  fubjeft  were  expunged  from  the  joumals,  If  this 
■decifioa  be  conftrued  to  import,  that  the  uaember  expelied  ís 
capable  of  fitting  again  in  tlie  fame  pariiameut,  without  a  vote 
of  thé  houfe  retraflivé  of  their  previoüs  deciíion,  the"  privilege  - 
©f  parlíament  in  this  refped  éxists  in  vain.  It  may  be  counter- 
aéled  and  defied  by  the  interferencc  of  a  mhfifter,  by  the  ca- 
|írice  of  an  individual  poíTeíTing  the  property  or  patrotiagc  ofa 
•borough,  or  by  the  fa6kious  perfevg-ancq  of  any  fet  of  eleftoffe, 
^etermined  to  fupport  a  favoured  individual,  and  to  vilify  and 
degrade  the  legiflature.  ' 

PRJVitEGEs.  The  privileges,  Irberties  and  jurifdiélion  of 
parlíament  are  the  right  and  inheritance  ef  the  fubjeíi  ;  thcy 
tend,  in  general,  to  make  thofe,  whofe  time  and  vigilance  ate 
devoted  to  the  fervice  tíf  the  rtation,  free  and  refpeéiable. 
Some  privileges  which  extend  to  menjbers  pf  both  haufes  alikfc, 
Lave  been  enumerated;  and  fóme  otKcrs  virhich  belong  to  both, 
or  are  peculiar  to  the  lower  houíe,  whh  thcir  limitaitions  and 
reftriftíons,  are  fubjoined. 

Exempiion  from  Arre/l  was  formerly  a  much  more  extenfive 
immunity  than  it  isin  thefe  days.  It  fpread  the  fandion  of  the 
member's  charter  over  an  indefinite  number  of  attendaiits,  and 
over  Ks  goods  and  lands.  The  lattervbranGhes  of  privilege  aíe 
now  fuppreflcd,  and  during  an  adjoufnment  the  perfonal  lí- 
berty  is  limited  to  forty  days.  This  privation  of  privilege  is.'a 
great  retrenchment  of  the  right  claimed  in  the  reign  óf  James  I. 
when,  on  an  intended  adjoumment  for  five  months,  a  refolijí-  - 
tion  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  carried,  «Thát 
'**  in  cafe  of  any  arreft,  or  any  diftrefs  of ,  goods,  fervitig  any 
■^  procefs,  fummoriing  the  land  of  a  inember,  citation  or  fumr- 
"  moning  his  perfon,  arrefting  his  perfon,  fuing  hini^ín  any 
*\  court,  or  breaking  any  other privilege  of  this  houfe;  a  letter  ffiall 
*^  iíTue,  under  Mr.  Speakeres  hand,  for  the  party's  rclief  ther¿- 
'"  in,  as  if  the  parliament  was  fitting  3  and  the  party  refufing 
.**  to  obcfy  it^  to  be  cenfured  at  the  next  accefs."  Ñor  did  a 
motion  preváil  that  th^  lands  and  goods  of  members,  beij^g 
odebtors,  might  not  be  privileged  during  that  long  recefs.  The 
privilege  from  arretl  includes' all  cafes  of  debt,  trefpafs,.or 
contraft  j  ñor  will  the  courts  at  Wefl^Tiinfter  grant  an  attach- 
ment  againft  a  raember  for  not  paying  a  fum  of  money  award- 
ed,  though  the  defendant  confent,  on  condition  that  the  at- 
tachmeA  íhall  lie  in  the  office  for  a  certain  time.  But  no  pri- 
Tilcge  cxtends'  to  treafon,  felony,  or  fttrety  of  the  peacei  ia 
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which  term  is  included  the  publication  of  libéis ;  ñor  h  a  meitl* 
bcr  protcfléd  againft  heing  compelled  by  procefs  of  the  courts 
at  Weftminfter  to  obcy  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  direfted  to 
him.  The  principal  grounds  for  the  claim  of  this  privilege  are, 
the  iecuring  to  members  their  right  of  attcndance  in  parlia- 
itient,  nnmolefted  by  threats  or  infults  from  prívate  perfons  ; 
their  thoughts  and  attcntion  undlilurbed  by  any  concern  fqr 
their  goods  or  eftate ;  their  perfonal  prcfence  in  the  houfc  nqt 
to  be  withdrawn,  either  by  the  fummons  of  inferior  courts, 
by  the  arreft  of  their  bodies  in  civil  caufes,  or,  what  was  of 
more  impor^ance,  by  commitment  by  orders  from  the  crown, 
for  any  fuppofed  ofFences.  But  it  muft  be  always  underftood, 
that  privilfege  which  is  allowed  in  cafe  of  public  fervice  for  the 
commonwealth,  muft  not  be  ufed  for  the  danger  of  the  com- 
monwéalth  j  and  thofe  who  have  been  the  mo(l  ftrenuous  fup- 
porters  of  it  have  been  more  ready  to  allow," "  That  it  equaljLy 
<*  imported  them,  as  well  to  fec  juftice  done  againft  them  that 
^'  are  criminous,  as  to  defend  the  juft  rights  and  líber ties  of  the 
**  fubjefts,  and  parlíament  of  England.'' 

PrateSión  frwn  Affkult  and  Abufe.  The  facred  char^éier 
of  a  member  of  i^arliament  has  atways  been  very  highly  confi- 
dered^  and  the  aíTault  of  his  perfón,  or  fuch  publications  or 
words  as  convey  flander  againft  him  4ndividually,  or  againft 
the  procccdings  of  the  houfe,  have  ever  been  fubjeéi  to  fevcre 
alumadverfion.  At  firft»  it  was  ufual,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  addrefs 
the  crown  for  puniflimcnt  of  offcnders,  and  ftatutes  were 
enafted  againft  thofe  who  aflaulted  members  of  parlian^ent, 
or  their  fervants;  but  in  later  times,  thefe  laws  being 
found  ineffe¿iual,  the  houfe  of  commons  very  properly  took 
the  inquiry  and  puniftiment  into  their  own  hands.  Il  has« 
howevcr,  been  very  common,  particularly  fince  the  revolution, 
for  the  houfe,  in  cafes  of  libéis,  and  feveral  otherpíFences,  ei- 
ther to  order  the  attoraey.  general  to  profecute  the  oíFenders,  or 
addrefs  the  king  tq  give  direñions  for  that  purpofe.  This  modc 
.of  proceeding  has  been  generally  con{ined  to  cafes,  which  de* 
fcrve  a  puniftiment  whith  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  ¡nr 
fliñ. 

LiBERTT  OF  Speech.  Thi$  eflential  and  invaluable  charter 
is  no^  eftabliftied  on  as  íirm  a  footing,  and  exercifed  in  a 
manner  as  unreftraincd  as  the  moft  fanguine  advócate  for 
fíreedom  of  debate  could  defire  or  imagine.  It  was  however 
obtained,  as  many  other  rights  were,  in.  confequence  of  expla- 
nations  and  íirm  demands,  arííing  from  cenfures,  profecutions 
iñ  the  ftar  ch^mber  and  other  courts,  and  fimilar  exertions  o^ 
minifters  in  the  imperfeñ  periods  of  the  conftitution,  to  rcJ 
ílr^in  pr  fupprcfs  a  liceíice,  which  muft,  if  indulged,  be  fat^ 
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to  power  unwarrantabjy  cxercifed.  This  right  of  fpeech  anfl 
frcedom  from  qucftion  in  any  other  place,  for  what  is  faid  in 
either  houfe  of  parliament,  is  attended  with  a  regulation  for 
'  preventing  the  publication  of  tlie  fpecches  of  members,  which, 
thoughr  conftantly  in  foíce,  is  daily  violated^  not  barely  with 
the  cpnnívance,  but  with  the  aflent,  and  almoft  the  exprefs 
fanélion  of  the  houfe.  It  would  not  be  proper  in  this  work  to 
^  difcufs  the  fitnefs  of  fuch  conftant  and  fpeedy  difclofures,  not 
to  the  nation  alone,  but  to  all  the  world,  of  every  expreífion 
to  which  the  imreftrained  freedom  of  fpeech  gives  birth  ín  a 
popular  aífembly.  The  prañicc  is  now  eftabliíhed  and  cheriíhed 
in  too  great'a  degrcc'to  be  fuppreffed,  though  k  may  occafion- 
ally  be  controlled :  to  fay  that  it  is  but  right  and  decent  for  the 
cohftituents  tq  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  faid 
and  done  by  their  reprefentatives,  appears  almoft  a  truifm :  but 
the  daily  publication  of  debates  on  fubje£í:s  yet  undecided  is 
ofteft  produftive  of  bad  cfteñs,  by  infpiring  exaggerated  hopes 
and  unfounded  fears,  and  by  inducing  members  to  addrefs  their 
fentiments  rather  to  the  galleries  than  to  the  chair.  The  general 
difpofition  to  debate  on  ali  puWic  affairs,  has  perhaps  been  in- 
creafed  by  this  praftice ;  but  the  difputants  without  doors  are 
put  much  more  upcm  a  level  than  formerly ;  every  paper  which 
contains  the  argument  on  one  fide,  gives  alio  the  reply ;  whereas 
formerly,  poiitical  difputes  were  only  judged  of  by  party 
pamphlets,  and  occafional  pubKcations  óf  protefts,  and  garbled 
debates.  Every  liberty  may  be  perverted,  and  licentioufnefs 
tnay  refult  from  malice  or  from  ignorance  ;  but  guarded  as  thfc 
members  of  parliament  are,  both  by  equal  laws  and  exclufivc 
privileges,  they  have  little  to  fear  from  perfonal  mifreprefenta- 
tion ;  and  a  modérate  and  timely  exertion  of  the  ftanding  order 
to  clcar  the  houfe,  when  particular  debates  are  expefted,  will 
always  infure  the  nation  againíl  the  eíFecls  of  indifcreet  publi- 
cation s  of  matters  which  ought  to  be  kept  fecret. 

Franking  of  Letters.  This  privilege,  rather,  in  its  prefent 
ílatc,  honorary  than  advantageous,  will  be  more  properly  con- 
íidered  in  treating  of  the  poft  oífice;  and  there  aré  fome  minuter 
privileges,  fuch  as,  exemption  from  ferving  on  juries,  and  fomc 
diílindiionS'in  the  claims  of  privilege,  which  are  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  appertaining  to  a  law  treatífe,  than  to  a  'work  of 
this  kind. 

The  great  privileges  of  the  freedom  of  fpeeclr,  and  exemp- 
tion from  arreft,  are  prayed  for  by  the  fpeaker  to  the  king,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  parliament ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  debate 
in  the  houfe,  a  iqueftion  -of  privilege  muft  be  difpofed  of  when- 
fiver  it  arifes,  before  other  buíinefs  can  be  proceeded  on. 

The  House.  The  lK>ufc  of  commons  is  a  loog  fpacious 
^  XQOín, 
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Toom,  w'ith  benches  for  the  accommodation  of  members,  an 
«levated  chair  for  the  fpeaker,  a  table  at  which  the  elerk«  fit, 
and-  on  which  the  mace  is  laid,  and  which  is  f urniíhéd  widí 

£'  >urnals  and  other  books  neceffary  for  information,  glaíTes  for 
allots,  &c.',  there  are  alfo  galleries  oh  each  fide,  and  at  the 
cnd  o^er  the  door ;  the  fide  ones  for  members,  who  frequently 
addrefs  the  chanr  from  thence,  that  at  tlie  end  for  ftrangers, 
who  are  admittcd  either  by  a  ticket  from  a  member,  ór  by  per- 
miíTipn  of  the  door  keepers,  wl\o  have  a  perquifite  on  the  oc- 
cañon.  There  ¡s  a  bar,  below  which,  couníel  and  witneíTcs, 
and  other  perfons  defired  to  attend  the  houfe  with  documents, 
or  as  delinqueiUSí  are  ftatione'd.  The  lobby  is  the  general  avenue 
to  the  houfe,  and  there  are  many  rooms  fot  private  committees. 

FoRM  OF  SiTTiNG.  In  general,  all  feats  in  the  houfe  árc 
frce  ta  every  member.  On  the  opening  of  a  parliament,i^  the 
members  for  the  citíes  of  Londoii  and  York  claim  a  right  of 
ütting  on  the  lower  berich,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fpeaker, 
and  generally  exercife  it;  at  other  times  this  is  called  the 
treafury  bench,  (and  as  appears  from  the  ancient  journals,  ufed 
to  be  referved  for  privy  counfellors,)  and  is  now,  by  favour  of 
the  houfe,  Icft  for  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  and  other  members 
in  great  oíBces,  who  are  fuppofed  by  their  avocations  to  be 
prevented  from  coming  down'  to  take  places  for  themielves : 
but  this  too  is  matter  of  courtefy,  and  not  of  right,  for  Mr. 
Puíteney,  when  in  the  height  of  opppfition  to  Sir  Robert 
Wülpole,  always  fat  on  the  Treafury  Bench,  Of  right,  no 
mcmbetl  can  claim  any  other  feat  than  what  he  has  taken  at 
prayers,  or  finds  vacant  afterwards,  on  his  coming  inco  the 
iioufe :  it  is,  however,  frequently  allowed  to  members  who  have 
paíléd  through  the  great  offices,  to  kecp  the  fame  feat,  without 
bcing  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  coming  down  to  take  it.  It 
is  commonly  underílood,  that  a  member  who  has  received  the 
thanks  of  the  houfe  in  his  place,  is  intltled  to  that  place  when- 
cver  he  comes  to  the  houfe,  at  leaft  during  that  parliament ; 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  him  by  the  courtefy  of  the  houfe. 
Difputes  occafionally  arife  refpeíling  the  right  to  feats  which 
members  have  left,  dépofiting  in  them  a  glove^,  book,  or  other 
thing,  and  intending  to  return ;  but  thefe  are  fettled  by  the 
fpeakef.  The  right  to  feats  is  loft  by  attending  the  fpeaker  to 
the  houfe  of  lords/  and  by  all  but  the  tellcrs  on  a  divifion ;  but, 
in  general j  party  dirides  the  houfe  into  two  arrasngements, 
Inown  by  the  ñame  of  the  treafury  and  oppofition  benches. 

Election  and  Office  of  Speaker.  Anciently  there  was 
ro  conftant  fpeaker  of  the  Hoüfe  of  Commons^  but  one  was 
clefied  occafiorially,  or  pro  tempore  ¡  but  now  at  the  meeting  of 
every  new  parliament  a  fpeaker  is  chofen,  whofe  oflicc,  uidefs 

voluntarily 
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Tóluntarlly  vacated,  laíls  till  the  diflbiution.  It,  is  efientiaUy 
neceflary)  to  enable  the  houfe  to  proceed  to  eleft  a  fpeaker^ 
that  a  direftion  or  permiffion  from  the  king  fl^ould  be  íignified 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  or  by  fome  privy 
counfellor  in  the  houfe  oí  commons.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  the  convention  parliaments  in  1660,  and  1688,  but 
they  are  exceptions  which  fortify,  rather  than  weaken  the 
general  principie, 

When  a  confiderable  number  of  membera  of  a  new  houfe  o£ 
commons  have  takein  ,the  oatlis,  and  are  aíTembled  on  a  day  pre- 
fixed,  a  meSíi^e  is  fent,  requiríng  their  attendance  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.  The  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  fuch 
members  as  think  fit,  repair  to  the  uppó'  hoüfe,  where  the 
lord  chancellor  informs  them,  that  his  majefty  will  defer  de* 
claring  the  caufes  of  calling  the  parliament  till  there  (hall  be  a 
fpeaker  of  their  houfe,  and  therefore  it  is  his  majefty's  pleafure, 
that  they  do  immediately  repair  to  their  ufual  place  of  fitting, 
chufe  a  fpeaker,  and  prefent  the  perfon  fo  chofen  to  the  kingj 
in  the  houfe  oí  lords,  on  a  day  mentioned. 

On  the  return  of  the  members  to  the  houfe  of  commonSj 
^e  clerk  being  feated  at  the  table,  and  the  mace  laid  under  it^ 
5iny  member  who  is  defirous  of  recommendine  a  perfon  to  be 
fpeaker,  addrcífes  himfelf  to  the  clerk,  and  with  what  exordium! 
or  obfervations  he  thinks  fit,  ñames  the  individual,  who  mult 
be  prefent  at  the  time.  Any  other  member  may  put  another 
perfon  in  nomination,  and  in.  that  cafe  the  houfe  is  divided^ 
not  by  going  out,  as  on  other  diviíions  of  the  houfe,  but  *by 
feparating  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  chair,  as  in  committees  ^ 
the  clerk  appoints  one  teller  on  each  íide.  If  there  is  no 
competition,  no  queilion  is  put.  The  fpeaker  ele¿l  is  then  con- 
duéled  to  the  chair  by  his  ffiends,  generally  with  fome  expref-* 
íions  of  relu£tance  on  his  part,  and  when  he  is  feated,  the 
mace  is  laid  on  the  table  by  the  ferjeant.  Formerly  the  perfon 
in  the  jchair  held  fome  confiderable  office  in  the  ftate,  but. the 
more  puré  oraéiice  of  modern  times  has  been  to  allow  a  falary^ 
correfpondmg  with  the  dignity^of  his  ftation,  and  fufficient  to 
fecure  him  from  the  imputation  of  dependency  on  the  court,  but 
although  no  office  is  in  thefe  times  held  by  the  fpeaker  while  he 
continúes  to  hold  that  high  and  honourable  ftation^  feveral  who 
have  left  it  have  been  advanced  to  the  moít  eminent  fituations 
in  the  (late,  and  it  has  been  ufual  for  the  houfe  to  addrefs  his 
majeíty,  requelting  that  fome  markof  his bounty  might  becon- 
ferred  on  a  retiring  fpeaker. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  fpeaker,  with  a  train  of  members, 
appears  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  informing  the  king  of  the 
«leftion  which  has  been  made,  alleges  his  own  doubts  of 

VoL.  L  •  R  6  ability, 
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ability»  and  prays  his  majefty  not  to  confirm  the  cfaoice  of  the 
commoBS)  but  direfl  them  to  fix  it  on  a  more  able  individual» 
This'  pra^ice  is  as  ancient  as  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
fpeaker,  and  was  perhaps  intended  for  various  purpofes :  it 
might  be>:when  freedom  of  fpeech  was  lefs  eftablíflied  than  now> 
to  difcharge  the  prefident  of  the  popular  aíTembly  from  the 
difgrace  and  penalties  he  niight  have  incurred»  if  he  voluntarily 
aflumed  the  lead  where  expreffions  might  be  ufed  oiFeniive  ta 
die  crown.  It  might  be  intended  as  an  exprefs  and  perpetual 
xecognition  of  the  power  undoubtedly  pofleíTed  by  the  crown» 
of  reje£l;ing  the  perfon  chofen  by  the  coromons,  and  even  of 
recomniendi|ig*an  individual  whom  he  would  approve.  But^ 
kowerer  it  might  originate,  the  pra¿iice  of  making  an  excufe 
by  the  fp^aker,  and  that  equally  general,  of  confírming  the 
ele£lion  of  the  commons  by  the  king,  have  not  been  uniformly 
fbllowed.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  (7th  Marcb,  1678,)  Sir 
Edwárd  Seymour»-  who  had  been  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons»  knowing  that  it  had  been  d^termined,  at  a  council 
the  night  beforé»  to  accept  of  his  excufe>  on  account  of  fome 
4ifpute  he  had  with  Lord  Danby,  purpofeíy  avoided  making 
anv»  in  order  to  tlurow  the  greater  difficulty  on  the  chancellor  in 
lefufing  him«  The  king>  however,  perfevered  in  his  ¡litention» 
and  the  houfe,  after  much  difcuí&ony  ele£ted  another  fpeaker, 

After  confirmation  of  the  choice  made  by  the  commons,  it  19 
ufual  for  the  fpeaker  to  requeft  for  the  houfe  and  himfelf ;  ift. 
Freedom  of  accefs  to  the  fovereign.  2d.  Pardon  for  himfelf  if 
he  fliould  miftake  or  mifreport  any  matter  that  he  was  ordered 
to  declare.  3d«  Freedom  of  fpeech  ^  and  4th.  Exemption  from 
arrefts  and  fuits,  for  the  members  and  their  fervaots  |  adhering 
in  this  to  the  ancient-form,  although,  by  ftatute,  the  prote¿iion 
of  fervants  is  no  longer  allowed* 

When  the  fpeaker  has  been  cliofen,  and  the  commons  re- 
tumed  to  their  own  houfe,  a  bilí  is  read,  from  which  the 
feffion  begins, 

During  the  fpeaker's  abfencé,  whether  from  illnefs,  or  any 
other  caufe;  no  bufinefs  can  be  done,  ñor  any  queílion  pro- 
pofed,  but  that  of  adjoumment,  which  is  put  by  the  clerk, 
This  great  inconvenience  is  much  increafed  of  late  years,  from 
the  quantity  of  bufinefs,  and  lengthened  fittings  of  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  many  propofitions  have  been  made^  but  without 
eSé&f  for  a  deputy-fpeaker,  or  one  pro  ternpore,  By  a  late 
a£t  of  parliament,  the  fpeaker,  if  abfent  fVom  the  realm,  is 
enabled  to  perform  one  part  of  his  oiGce,  that  of  ifliiing  war- 
rants  to  the  c4erk  of  the  crown,  for  making  our  writs  to  ele¿l 
memberSf  in  the  room  of  fuch  as  die  or  become  peers  during 
a  recefs,  by  deputies  appointed  by  himfelf. 

/  A  priñ- 
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I  A  prírurípal  duty  of  thc  fpcaker  is  tb  kccp'ordcT  duríng  the 
debates.  The  following  modes  of  conduíi  have  been  declared, 
at  different  times,  to  be  diforderly  ; 

Firft.  Members  fpcalung  twicc,  or  oftcner,  in  the  fame  de- 
bate. 

Second.  Members  fpeaking  impertinently,  pr  beCde  thc 
queftion. 

Thitd.  Üfing  unmanncrly  or  indccent  languagc  agaínft  the 
proceedings  of  the  houfe ; 

Fourth,    Or  agaínft  particular  members.    , 

Fifth.  Ufing  the  king's  ñame  irrevercntly,  or  to  Influencc 
the  debate. 

Sixth.    Hiffing,  or  difturbing  a  member  ¡n  h¡s  fpeech, 

Seventh.  WSking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  ftanding  on  the 
fioor,  in  the  gangways,  or  in  the  gallery, 

Eighth.  Taking  papers  and  books  from  the  table,  or  writ- 
ing  there,  to  the  great  interruption  of  the  clerks :   and 

Ninth.  CroíHng  between  the  chair  and  a  member  that  is 
fpeaking  ;  or  between  the  chair  and  the  table ;  or  between  the 
chair  and  the  mace,  when-  the  mace  is  taken  oíFthe  table  by 
the  ferjeant. 

From  the  warmth  of  debate,  the  occafional  irritation  which 
prevails,  the  defire  pf  forae  members  to  gain  admiration,  and 
the  ine'xperience.  of  others  in  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  houfe, 
it  is  often  not  eafy,  fometimes,  perhaps,  nqt  pofllble,  for  the 
fpeaker  to  enforce  ail  thefe  rules  in  their  ftri<íi  fenfe.  But,  in 
general,  the  taík  is  performed  with  as  much  rigour  as  can  be 
aflumed  w^hout  the  appearance  of  tyranny,  and  with  an  im- 
partiality  which  never  affords  juft  ground  of  cojnplaint.  The 
ftanding  órders  of  the  houfe  are  not  to  be  difcuiíed,  but  en- 
forced,  and  alí  parties  hí^ve  an  evident  intereft  in  maintaining 
the  cftabliflied  regulations,  and  fupporting  the  fpeaker  in  the 

Íroper  exercife  of  the  authority  which  they  have  intrufted  in 
is  hands,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  gratifying  him  in  a  love  of 
prp-eminence,  or  appearance  of  command,  but  of  proteéiing 
aitd  infuring  their  ówn  moíl  valuable  prlvMeges.  ít  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  Onflow,  who  filled  the  chair  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  "  That  nothing  tended  more  to  throw  power  into  the 
*^  hands  of  adminiftration,  ^nd  thofe  who  a¿ied  with  the  ma* 
V  jority  of  the  houfe  of  common?,^  than  a  negle£l  of^  or  a  de- 
^  parture  from,  thefe  rules.  The  forras  of  proceeding,  as  in- 
«  ftituted  by  our  anceftors,  operated  as  a  check  and  controul 
"  on  the  adlions  of  mínifl^rs  j  and  they  werc,  in  man  y  in-r 
«  ftances,  9  íhejter  and'  groteíiioli  to  the  rainority,  agaínft 
'  <«  the  attenrpts  of  power .'^  The  majority  can  proteéi  themVelves 
hj  their  qwnbers  againft  any  injuripus  a^tempt;  but  the  mino- 
'  rity 
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«ty  can  clieck  the  wantonnefs  of  powcr,  onlyby  obfertíng  and  • 
lequiring-  a  ftridl  ádherence  fo  the  ftandíng  orders. 

It  be!ongs*to  the  fpeaker's  place  to"  appoint  tellers,  two  orf 
either  part,  índííFerently;  Tf  any  doubf  arife  iip&n  a  bitf,  the 
fpeaker  is  to  explain,  but  not  to  fway  the  houfe  with  argument 
or  difpute:.  When  he  deifires  to  ípcak^  he  ought  to'beheard 
without  interruption,  if  the  houfe  be  filent  and  not  indifpute. 

The  fpeaker,  though  he  ought,  ujJon  áli  occafions,  to  ht 
treated  with  the  greateft  refpeft  and  attentíon  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  houfe,  is,  iñ  faéJi  but  á  fcrvánt  to  the  houfe, 
and  ñot  their  maftér ;  and  it  is  therefore  his  iírfb  duty  to  obey 
implicitly  the  orders  of  the  houfe,  without  attending  to  any 
otlier  command.  This  duty  is  extremely  well.  expreífed,  in  a- 
few  words,  by  Speaker  Leñtháll ;  who>  when  that  ill-advifed 
monarch  Charles  I.  carne  into  the  houfe  of  commoris,  and, 
having  taken  the  fpeaker*s  chair,  aíkedhim,  *«  Whether  any  of 
«'the  five  members  that  he  carne  to  apprehend  were  in  the 
*«  houfe?  Whether he  faw  any  of  thqm  ?  And  where  thty  were? 
made  this  anfwer : 

<«  May  it  pleafe  your  majerty,  ^        ■  -^ 

.'*  I  have  neither  eyes  to  fee,  ñor  tongue  to  fpeak,  iri  thlá_ 
«*  place,  but  as  the  houfe  is  pleafed  to  direíi  me  ;,  whoíe  feí*- 
^  vant  I  am  here  ;  and  humbly  beg  your  majefty's  pardon,  that 
"  I  cannot  give  any  other  anfwer  than  this,  to  what  your  ma- 
«*  jefty  is  pleafed  to  dcmand  of  me.** 

The  fpeaker  ought  to  be  very  cautious,  and  páy  án  exaét  . 
attention  to  the  rule :  «',That  he  is  to  expláiñ,  but  not  to  fwayv'- 
If  referred  to  for  informatión,  in  point  of  order  orpraéiice,  it 
is  his  duty  to  ftate  every  thing  he  knows  6n  the  fiíDJeft,  from 
the  jotirnals,  or  the  hiftory  pf  parliament  •,  buf  he  ought  not  to 
argüe,  or  draw  conclufiolis  from  this  informatión. 

The  fpeaker  has  no  voicé  but  to  utter  the  fenfé  of  the  hóufé, 
when  declared  ;^  atid  accordingly,  when  Sit  Edward  Seymour, 
whoiíUed,  at  the  fame'time,  the  chair  6f  the  houfe,  and  thé 
office  oftreafurer  of  Ae'navy,  oíFered,  iri  a  debate  on  maritimc 
aíFairs,  to  fpeak  to  the  point  as  treafurer,  thé  houfe  decided 
that  he  cpuld  not  be  heard.  *  '  ,  ' 

It  has  been  eftablifhed  by  aticlerit  authority>  that  the  fpeaker  ' 
has  no  right  to  vote  in  a  queftion,  ünléfs  the  numbers  be  equal ; 
and  then  it  becomes  his  of^cetogive'a  cafting  voicé:  on  this  oc- 
cafíon,  it  has '  been  fometimes  uftíal  to -ftate  his  reafons ;  but^ 
at  that  moment,  aíl  poflíbility  of  fwayirtg  or  influencing  the 
houfe  is  paft.     ^         ''  ;  -       . 

It  is^pah  of  the  f|)eaker*s  office^  to  Cgn  warrants  to  the  clérk  ' 
of  the  .Crown  to  máké  out  new  writs,  íbr  the  eieñing  oí  * 
members,  to  ferve  in  therdomof  Aúfe'whofe  seáté  ái-fe  become- 

vacant. 
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vacant.  In  1672  án  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Shaftíbury, 
then  chancellor,  to  arrógate  to  the  crow»  the  prlvilege  of  if- 
ftiing  writa  during  a  prorogatipn  5  but  the  houfe  >  on  lú  mcet- 
ing,  before  any  oíher  bufinefs  was  difcufled,  refolved,  "  That 
**  the.fpeakerdo  iffue  bis  warrants  to  the  clerk  of  the  erown, 
**  íor  fuperfeding  all  the  writs  for  eleffcion  of  members,  that 
*«  were  not  executtd  before  the  firft  day  of  this  feffion  j  and 
«*  that  all  eleélions  upon  writs  iíTued  fince  the  laíl  feffion  are 
«'  void  5  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  make  out  his  warrants  for 
«  ¡íTuing  writs  for  thofe  places/*  The  exercife  of  this  brancli 
of  the  fpeaker's  power  could  be  folely  by  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity  of  an  order  of  the  hotife  of  commons,  until,  by  ftatutes 
loth  Geo,  III.  c.  41.  and  ijth  Geo.  III.  c.  36.  he  was  en- 
abled,  during  a  recefs,  without  fuch  order, -under  partictjar 
limitations  and  reftridions,  to  iflue  his  warrants. 

When  the  houfe  order  -any  membcr,  or  ofher  perfon,  to  be 
reprimanded,  or  thanked,^it  is  part  of  the  fpeaker's  duty;  and 
his  fpeeches,  on  tliefc  occaíions,  are  frequently  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  entered  in  the  journals. 

In  póint  of  rank,  the  fpeaker  of  the  hóufe  of  comraons  is 
placed  next  to  the  peers  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  during  the- 
prorog^tion  as  the  fitting  of  parliament.  In  all  public  com^ 
miííions  he  ís  fo  ranked ;  and  has  the  precedence'at  the  coun- 
cil  table,  as  a  privy  counfellor.  And  althoügh  on  common 
occafions,  and  by  prafticc  at.the  council  board,  and  Jn  com- 
miffions  of  the  peace,  and  in  fome  other  commiffions,  the 
fpeaker  gives  place  to  Iriíh  peers,  and  whoever  elíe  by  courtefy 
takes  place  before  iome  peers  of  the  realm,  as  fonsof  dukes  and 
¡marquiíTes  ;  yet  in  all  commiffions  by  aéi  of  parliament  he  is 
named  before  thefe  ;  and  fo  ought  to  be  in  all  folcmn  and  na- 
tional  matters.  During  the  fitting  of  parliament,  and  adjourn- 
ments  of  it^  the  fpeaker  has  the  kccping  of  the  mace,  and  is  to 
be  attended  with  it,  and  ought  never  to  appcar  on  any  public 
occafíon  without  it  5  and  then  always  in  bis  gown. 

Proceedings  in  theHoüse:  Prayers.  Every  day  before  the 
houfe  of  commons  aíTembles,  prayers  are  faid  in  the  houfe  by 
the  fpeaker's  chaplain.  On  folemn  days,  as  3^oth  January,  ^pth 
May,  and  5th  November,  fome  divine  of  the  dignity  of' 
deán,  or  dó&or  in  divinity,  isdefired  to  preach  a  fermón  before 
the  houfe.     Committees  may  however  fit  before  prayers. 

NuMBER  OF  Members.  As  the  rule  that  40  membcrs 
fhould  be  prefent,  was  intended  to  prevent  qucftions  being 
carried  by  furprife,  and  in  a  thin  houfe,  it  has  been  obfervedí 
inviolably,  both  as  to  the  numbér  prefent,  when  the  fpeaker 
talles  the  chair,  and  as  to  his  quitting  it  again  immediately, 
if  that  numbtr  does  not  appeat^t  four  •  o'clock.  This 
d¡i{in£tí(Hi  of   not  adjourning  immediately>    if  it  is  before 
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fouro'clock,  butof  waiting,  and,  irfufficicnt  mcmbers  come  in^ 
proceeding  to  bufínefsi  arifes  from  that  being  the  hour  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  3oth  Charles  II.,  ánd  I3th  William  III.  5  be- 
fore  which  any  member  may  ^ake  the  oaths  at  the  table  ;  and 
thcrefore  if^  the  fpeaker  has  taken  the  chair,  and  a  member  is 
hitroduced  before  that  time,  he  may  be  fwom,  though  40  mcm- 
bers are  not  prefent ;  for  a  regulation  adopted  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  cannot  fuperfede  the  dire¿lions  of  an  a£h  of  parlia- 
ment*  But  if,  wliilít  any  buCnefs  is  dcpending  after  four 
o'clock,  notice  is  taken  that  forty  members  are  not  prefent, 
the  fpeaker  by  his  own  ^uthority,  without  putting  a  queftíon, 
adjourns  the  houfe,  but  not  over  a  fitting  day,  unlefs  they  have 
previoVifly  refolved,  '<  That  at  thcir  rifing,  they  do  adjourn  to 
*<  a  particular  day,'*  which  is  frequently  done  when  the  houfe 
h  expe¿ied  to  break  up  for  want  of  forty  members.  By  the 
pradice  of  the  houfe,  it  is  equally  necelTary,  that  forty  mem- 
bers íhall  be  prefent,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe ;  if  not, 
thechairman  immediately  leaves  the  chair,  the  fpeaker  refumes 
it,.and  the  chairman  reports  oiily  the  caufe  of  their  diflblution. 
The  fpeaker,  qr  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  confidered  as 
one  of  the  forty. 

.  Strangers.  To  preferve  that  freedom  in  debate,  without 
which  parliament  would  fit  in  vain,  the  houfe  of  commons  has 
many  fevere  regulations  for  the  exclufion  of  ftrangers;  and 
although  thefe  are  not  generally  enforced,  yet  on  particular 
occafions  they  are  reforted  to  with  great  advantage  to  ¿he  houfe, 
and  confequently  to  the  public*  When  a  member  in  his  place 
takes  notice  to  the  fpeaker  of  ftrangers  being  in  the  houfe  or 
gallery,  it  is  the  fpeaker's  duty,  immediately  to  order  the  fer- 
jeant  to  execute  the  ftanding  order,  and  cjear  the  houfe  of  all 
but  members  9  on  this  point  he  pcrmits  no  debate,  ñor  is  any 
queftion  moved  ^  a  violent  ftruggle  is  frequently  made,  and 
confiderable  warmth  prevails ;  members  move  for  the  ordet  to* 
be  rcad,  endeavour  to  explain,  and  debate  upon  it ;  but,  in  a 
fliort  time,  the  confufion  fubíides,  and  the  houfe  Is  cleared,  for  if 
any  one  member  iníiíls,  the  fpeaker  has  no  difcretionary  power. 
Members  fometimcs  threaten  to  move  for  a  day  to  coníider, 
explain,  or  repeal  the  order,  but  cool  confideration  íhews  the 
cflential  ncceflity  of  leaving  it  unaitered.  The  houfe  have,  in 
many  in  (lances,  <:onnived  at  the  breach  of  it ;  and  it  has  been 
often  underftood,  tliat  the  obfervance  fliould  be  remittcd  with 
refpeél  to  peers,  officers  of .  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  fome  other 
perfonages,  but  this  is  only  fufFerance  j  the  order  itfelf  muft 
neceífarily  exift,  and  when  required  be  put  in  execution  without 
delay  or  debate.  No  man,  whether  peer  or  in  oflice,  can  clalm 
the  fufpenfion  or  non-obfervaoce  of  it  as  a  right  j  in  many  in*« 
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•ftances  dlfpute»  bétwcen  the  two  houfes  have  caufed  ít  to  be 
rigiiUy,  and  perhaps  peeviíh.ly,  enforccd.  In  former  times, 
íadies  wcre  admittcd  tpfaeat  tjie  debate^,  but-for  ipany  years 
thdt  pta<9fici^  has  veryprdperly  beea  diícontinued^ 
, ;  DooR  LocKED.  When  a  queftlon  of  gres^t  ¡mportance  ia 
about  to  be  ágitated,  and  which,  from  its  nature,  requires  the 
Wtmoft  fegrecy,'  it  has  not  been  unufual  to  ordcr  the  doors  of 
the  houfe  to  be  locked,  and  the  keys  laid  on  th^  táble ;  that  hq 
member  may  go  forth  to  give  information  of  the  fubje¿i  -in  de- 
l)ate.  But  the  valué  óf  this  meafure  of  pfe^aulion  is  much 
diminifliedi  by  the  necefllty  of  móying,  fecondingí  and  debat-^ 
ing  it;  as  a  queftioni  iníiead  of  making  it  a  ft^nding  order.  The 
end  of  fecrecy  <|an  never  b^  infured,  and  that  of  difpatcb  inay  be 
fruííratpd.  , 

MoTiONs.  Every  tranfaíüon  in  the  houfe  is  the  fubjeíl  of 
amótion  i  fome  are  made  at  a  time  ftated  by  prcvious  determi- 
nation  of  the  houfe,  oí  in  confequence  of  fome,  notice  given  by 
a  member,.  and  entered  in  a  paper  called  tlie  "  Order  of  the 
dayj"  others  arife  fpeciallyoutof  the  bufiíifif?  befere  the  houfe^ 
or  a  neceffity  for  fome  immediate  nieafure  of  regulation, 
and  are  made  according  to  the  judgment  of  the .  members,  or, 
according  to  eftabliíh^d  praélice,  by  the  fpeaker. 

RiGHT  OF  Spbaking.  Whcn  the  mption  has  been  made,  it 
is  read  from  the  chair,  and  if  to  be  debatcid,  feconded  ^  every 
member  has  a  right  to  fpeak,  fubjeft  to  the  general  rules  im- 
pofed  for  the  prefervation;  of  order  and .  decorum.  -The  great 
rule,  that  rio  member  íhall  fpeak  tvirice  to  the  fame  queftion» 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  fpeaker,  without  the  interpofition 
of  the  houíb  demanding  order  ;  but  it  is  inevitably  broken  on 
manyoccafions,  under  pretence  of ."  informing  the  houfe  of  a 
fa¿i,"  pr  of  "  explaining."  It  is  to  allow  more  amplq  and 
frequent  difcuflion  than  this  order  will  admit,  t^iat  a  Qomñaittee 
of  the  whole  houfe  is  ¡nftituted,  wh^re  every  member» nía j 
fpeak  as  often  as  he  pleafes.  If  a  new  motlon  is  made,  pending 
the  former  motion,  as  "  to  adjourn,"  or  by  way  of  "  amend- 
loent,"  or  for  "  the  previous  qüeftion,"  fhis  entitles  «very 
inember  to  fpeak  again  j  the  AnGt  obfervance  therefore  of  this 
rule  againft  fpeaking  twice,  fo  highly  neceíTary  to  the  difpatch 
pf/bttfinefs,  muñ,  after  all,  very  muoh  depend  on  the  good 
féhfea»d  modefty  of  the  members  themfelvcs,  notto  obtrude 
their  fpeeches  unneceflarily.  It  often  happens  th^t,  two  mem- 
bers rrfing  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  the  houfe  do  not  immediately 
acquiefce  in  the  fpeaker's  decifion,,  who  was  up  firft}  and  if  it 
were  pertinaciouíly  contended,  it  muít  be  determined  by  a  quef* 
tion.  When  a  member  fpeaks,  he  is  to  ftand  up  in  his  place» 
uncovered,  and  to  a^drefs  bimfelf  to  t^e  ch^>  s^d  not  to  any 
,    VoL.  I.  '      *  S  .  psurticular . 
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particular  membcr';  ¡f  he  is  on  thc  tewer  feat,  he  m^ñ.  have 
one  fóot  withín  the  fioor :  a  mcmber  ha$|ln one  or  tvi^o  inftancesy 
beea  allowed  to  fpeak  fitttng,  on  account  of  íUnefs.  If  a 
mcmber  fpeaks  bcfide  the  qneftiott,'  it  Í8  the  duty  of  the  fpeaker 
to  interrupt  him.  Every  membcr  is  cntitlcd  to  be  heard  quiet- 
ly,  and  without  interruption ;  but  if  he  finds  that  ít  is  net  the  m- 
cHnation  of  the  houfe  tb  hear  him,  and  that  by  converfation^ 
ót  any  ofher  noífe»  thcy  endeavoür  to  drown  his  voice,  it  is  Únc 
moft  pmdent  uray  to  fubmit.  If  a  member  ufes  diforderly 
ivordsi  they  may,  by  order  of  the  houfe  fignifíed  tbrough  the 
ípeaker,  be  taken  down  by  the  clerki  for  the  pitrpofe  of  mak<» 
ing  them  the  ground  6f  an  accufation.  A  member  may  .fpeaks 
andoften  does,  from  the  gallery ;  but  he  muft  have  a  feat,  and 
not  fpeak  in  the  paflage  ways,  or  from  behind  the  dock. 

Members  ikterested  or  accused.  It  is  a  -general  rule 
that  no  member  may  be  prefent  in  the  houfe  when  a  bQ],  or 
any  buGnefs  conceming  himfelf,  is  debatitíg ;  but  white  the  bilí 
is  only  reading  or  opening,  he  may.  This  regulation  has 
been  ftriílly  obferved  in  cafes  of  great  moment ;  but  in  matters 
of  lefs  importance,  although  the  prívate  intertíft  of  the  mcm- 
ber has  been  eflentially  concerned,  it  has  been  neglefiied.  A 
mcmber  accufed  ís  not  to  withdraw,  till  he  knows  whatwUl  be 
the  fubftance  of  the  charee  againft  him  \  and  till  hp  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  explaimiig  to  the  houfe  the  motives  of  hts 
condu¿t.  Whcre  thecharge  arifes  out  of  a  report  from  a  com« 
mittee,  or  from  an  examination  of  witnefles  in  the  houfe> 
the  member  knows  to  what  points  he  is  to  direS  his  excut-> 
pation;  and  may  therefore  be  heárd  to  them,  beforc  any 
queftion  is  moved  or  ftated  againft  him ;  and  in  this  cafe  he 
is  to  fpeak,  and  withdraw,  beforc  the  motion;  but  where 
the  queftion  itfclf  is  the  charge,  as  for  any  breach'  of  the 
orders  of  the  houfe,  or  fór  matter  that  has  arifen  in  the 
debate,  thcre  it  muft  be  moved,  the  member  heard  in  ex* 
pianatton  or  exculpation,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  io 
withdraw. 

Of  reading  Papers.  It  has  been  a  common  error,  and 
ufed  frequently  to  be  mentioned  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that. 
every  member  has  a  right,  on  his  own  motion,  to  infift  that 
any  zGt  of  parliament,  journal,  paper,  or  account,  on  th^ 
table,  be  read,  without  the  houfe  having  any  powcr  to  pre- 
rent  him.  The  pra¿lice  is,  that,  if  any  member  moves  for  an 
añ  of  parliament,  a  journal,  or  paper,  to  be  read,  which  the 
houfe  fees  is  really  for  information,  and  not  for  afi^déd  delay» 
and  no  member  objeéis  to  it,  the  ifpeak'cr  dire¿ls  it  to  be  teadg 
without  a  queftion ;  bilt  if  any  obje¿lion  is  made,  the  fpeaker 
inuft  takeUie  íeofe  of  the  houfe,  by  a-queílionj  on  this  dlfl^rence 
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of  opinión^  as  on  evcry  other.  *  Whcre  papers  ?ire  Wd  befo^; 
the  houfc,  or  refcrrcd  ta  a  cammittcc,  fox  coufider^tíon,;  evcry 
member  iias  a  right  to  háve  thicie  papera  read  tbrougH  once  at 
the  teble,  before  he  can  be  compeUed  to  give  an  opinión  oii 
them;  but  afterward  they  cannot  be  read  without  the  confe^t^ 
ofthe  houfe. 

Of  putting  Questioms.  In  putting  queftiona^  tjie  gon^l 
,rule  is  to  decide  ñrft  on  that  which  was  iirft  moved  an4 
fcconded.  It  was  the  ancient  praftice  for  the  fpeaker  to  col- 
le(k  die  fenfe  ofthe  houfe  from  the  debate»  and  thence  to  form 
a  queílion  on  which  to  take  their  opinión,  but  this  has  be^ 
long  difcontinued :  at  prefent  the  ufual  method  is>  fox  the.  mem- 
ber who  moves  a  queftion  to  put  it  into  writing,  and  delivqr 
it  to  the  fpeaker ;  who,  when  it  has  been  feconded,  formaQy 
propofes  it ;  the  houfe  is  then  faid  to  be  in  poíTeflion  of  it» 
and  it  cannot  afterwards  be  withdrawn  without  leave*  The 
fpeaker  muíi  read  it  as  often  as  .defíred  by  any  membct/y 
but  as  it  frequently  happens  that  queftions  are  moved,  upon 
which  the  houfe  do  not  wiíh  to  give  any  opinion>  they  avoid  itf 
by  movíng  either  <<  To  adjoum,"  or  for  the  "  Order  of  the 
day/'  or  for  «  The  previous  queftion,"  or  propofe  fuch  ^mend- 
ments  as  change  its  nature,  and  make  it  inadjnii&ble  even  ,by 
the  própofers.  The  motion  to  adjourn  muft>  in  ordqr  to  take 
place  of  a  motion  already  made  and  propofed,  be  put  fim^ly,  not 
with  the  addítton  '*  to  any  particular  day ;"  but  <*  That  this 
houfc  do  now  adjourn."  The  motion  for,  **  The  orders  of  the 
day  to  be  read,"-  to  entitle  it  to  precedence,  muft  be  for  the 
orders  gencrally,  and  not  for  any  particular  order ;  and  if  this 
is  carried,  the  orders  muft  be  read  and  proceeded  on  in  the 
courfe  in  which  they  ftand  5  but  even  this  motion  will  be  fu- 
perfeded  by  one  of  adjoumment.  If  the  queftion  is  carriod 
**  For  rcading  the  orders  of  the  day,"  the  original  queftion  does 
íiot  appearon  the  votes  ;  but  if  the  previous  queftion  is  moved, 
the  firft  queftion  muft  be  ftated  in  the  votes,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce and  make  intelligible  the  fecond,  The  efFe£l  of  the 
previous  queftion  is  only  to  put  ofF  the  coming  to  that  queftion, 
at  that  time,  and  is  in  thefe  words,  "  That  this  queftion  be 
now  put,"  The  fame  queftion  may  be  therefore  moved  on 
«  another'  day.  The  queftion  thus  deferred  ought  not,  though 
altered  in  <  words,'  if  not  eíTentially  and  fubftantially  changed 
in  *  mattcr,'  to  be  again  put  that  day.  It  is  a  rule,  that  ¡n  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe  there  can  be  no  previous  quef- 
tion ;  if  therefore  it  is  wiíhed  to  avoid  a  decifion,  it  is  ufuAl 
to  raove,  «  That  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair,"  which  has 
the  effe£l  of  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  takes  place  óf  every 
other.    The  alteration  of  a  queftion  by  ameudmcnts,  till  it 

§  a  beara 
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béars  a  fenfe  differcnt  from  what  was  intended  by  the  propóC 

tírs,  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  fair,  but  has  been  often  done. 

•    When  a  queílion  is- complkated,  that  is,  confifts  of  two  or  , 

more  propofitions,  it  has  been  oftcn  faid,  that  it  is  the  right  of 

any  member  to  have  it  divided^  in  order  that.  he  may   give 

his  opinión  on  each  propofition  feparately ;  but  on  the  lóth  of 

•February,  1770,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  take  the  fenfe  of 

-the  houie  on  it,  and  they  decided  in  the  negative.     Perhaps, 

when  queftions'  were  formed  by  the  fpeaker  from  the  debate, 

•  and  not  moved  by  a  member,  it  was  a  proper  óbjeélion  to  the 

-manner  of  the  fpeaker's  ítating  a  queílion,  that  it  was  compli- 

cated,  ánd  he  might  be   defired  to  feparate  it ;  but   when  a 

•queííion  moved,  and  feconded,  is  propofed  from  the   chair, 

however  complicated  it  may  be,  the  only  mode  of  feparating  it 

•Js  bymoving  amendments  ;  and  thefe  muft  be  decided  by  the 

hoüfe  on  a  qüeftion ;  unlcís  by  "  Order,"  or  by. "  Coníent," 

of  the  houfe  it  is  divided. 

The  right  of  making  a  motion  for  the     "  Orders  of  the 

day"  to  be  read,  in  the  midft  of  another  procecding,  does  not 

cxiíl  düring  a  proceeding  on  onc  of  the  orders  ;  it  is.  only  to 

fuperfede  a  qüeftion  on  any  other  mattcr,  not  properly   the 

'  bufmefs  of  the  day, 

The  rule  that  the  fame  qüeftion,  which  has  been  once  pro^ 
pofed  and  rejeñed,  Ihould  not  be  oflfered  again,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  feflion,  ihould  be  adhered  to  as  ftriflly  as  poffible, 
in  order  to  avoid  furprifeand  unfair  proceeding.  It  is  not 
however  to  be  fó  ftri£tly  and  verbally  obfcrved,  as  to  ftop  the 
proceedings  of  the  houfe ;  it  is  rather  to  be  kept  in  fubltancc 
than  in  words;  and -the  good  fenfe  of  the  houfe  muft  decide, 
on  every  qüeftion,  how  far  it  comes  within  the  riieaning  of  the 
rule.  It  clearly  does  not  extend  to  prevent  putting  the  fame 
qüeftion  in  the  difFerent  ftages  of  a  bilí ;  ñor  to  prevent  the 
difcharging  of  orders,  though  they  have  been  made  on  great 
deliberation  5  but  it  has  been  always  underftood  to  exelude  con- 
tradiíiory  matters  from  being  enacied  in  the  fame  feflion.  In 
'  the  report  of  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  the  houfe  is  not  conñned 
to  difcufs  only  how  the  committee  have  exercifed  their  power  in 
framing  it,  but  may  difcufs  the  whole  fubjeñ  matter.  With 
refpeft  to  bilis,  it  is  clear,  that  wherever  any  claufe  jor  words 
-  are  in*  a  bilí,  though  they  ihould  have  been  inferted,  as  an 
amendment,  by  the  houfe,  yet  in  any  other  fubfequent  ftage 
the  fenfe  of  the  houfe  may  be  again  taken  on  thofe  words,  and 
they  may  be  left  out  j  becaufe  every  ftage  of  a  bilí  fubmits  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  it  to  the  opinión  of  the  houfe ;  -and 
this  being  a  known  order  there^can  he  no  furprife.  In  modern 
times  it  has  become  ufual  in  fgiue  ai^s^  fuch  as  thofe  of  fup- 
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ply,  and  military  regulatkaa,  tcr  infert  a  chufe,  that  they  may 
be  repcaled,  altered,  or  anaended,.  in  the  courfe  of  theíamá 
feffion.  '  » ,     .  » 

División  oe.the  House,  *  Wbeja  thc  debate  on  anymotíon 
is  ooncluded,  the  fpeaker  puts  the  qüf  ftiotí,  reqüiring,  thofe  who 
are  of  opinión  that  it  (hould  be  cárried.  to  fay  "  Aye,"  thofe 
of  a  coütrajry  opinión  to  fay  "No;"?  and  he  then  afiirnasi 
according  to  his  judgment,  that  "  the  Ayesj  -or  the  Noesy  have 
it,"  If  a  member  on  the-'fide  oppofite  to  that  in  favour  of  ^ 
which  thc  fpeaker  decides,  is  defirous  to  afcertaih  the  numbers, 
die  cuftom  is,  for  him  to  contradi^  the  ^  decifia»  of  the  (íbair, 
and  clairn  a  divifion.  And  this  may  ,be  done-  atany  time,  unt'il 
fome  rpcmber  who  was  abfent,-. comes  into  the-  houfie,  bút.afr 
ter  that  it  is  too  late*     ^  :   ^  '  \  ....... 

The  cercmony  of  div-lding  ijiYolves  in  ¡t  many  mpre  ;nice 
cafes  and  accurate  diílindtions,  than  could  be'  conceived  to  ap* 
pertain  to  fuch  a  fubjeéJ:,  except  by  thofe  who  have  habituated 
thcit  miñds  tó  a  confideration  of  the  numerousTcfinements 
on.queftions  of  right,.  which  are  ever  introduced,  ''vdaere  many 
perfons  contend  for  viftory,  and;aU  are  perfeñly  freeand 
tquai.  It  woiild  be  tediouíly  minute  to  enumérate  in  this  work 
ali  thc  regulations  to  which  thofe  réfihcments  have  givcn  birth  5. 
it  wili  fufficéto  cxhibit  a  general  loutUno  of  thc  couric  adopted# 
and  the  mofe  material  rules.  '  :     -    ~r 

The  marinerof  dividing  the  hóuCe  is  for  one  fide  to  gó  out^ 
^nd  the  othcr  to  remain  in  •,  biit  who  íhall  go  out.'is  a  fubjeéj: 
of  many  regul^ons  and  diñinftioris  j  it  does.  not  depend  on 
the  negatnre,  or  -affirmative,  of  the  quoftion  propounded  from 
ihe  chair,  buris  limited  by  ar  general  rule  :  "  Thát  thofe  wl^ 
*«  give  their  votes  for  the  j>refervátion  of  the  orders  bf  the  houfc, 
**  íhould:ítay  in  5  and  thofe  who  give  their  votes  otherwife,  to 
**  the  introducing  of  any  new  mutter,  or  any.  alteration,  Ihould 
*^  go  out/'  This  rule,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  requires.  a  feparate 
dcjcifion  oxk  almoft  évery  fpecics  ai  cafe  that:  occurs,  and  upoü 
lívery  feparate  rtode  pf  proceeding  adopted.  ■ 

Before  a  divifion,  cither:  of  the  houfe^  or  a  committee  of  thc 
whole  houfc  ;  indeed,  before  the  queftion  Í8^)ut,  upon  which  it 
is  probable  there  may  be  a  divifion,  the  fpeaker,  or^chairmani 
ihould  take  care  that  all  ftrangers  are  wíthdrawn,.  as  the  oniy 
mcthod  of  preventing  members  from  cóming  in,  and  being 
told  iu  .the  divifion,  though  not  prefent  atputbing  the  queftiom 
All  members  who  were  ia  the  houfe  when  the  queftion.  was 
put  muft  be  told  on  one  fide  or  thé  other,  and  cannot  be  fuf* 
*fered  to.  withdraw -,  if  they  have  retired  only  to  Solomon*» 
poTch,  or*  the  fpeaker's  room,  tíjey  are  confidered  as  parí  of  thé 
baufe^  "ídliere  being  no  avei^ue  to  them  but  thrpugh  thc  fadufei) 
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í[nd,  ií  aily  meniher  infift  iipóir  it,  thcy  muft  retúrn  itid  nraft 
be  counted :  ¡f  they  were  ia  ciAcr  of  thefe  places  whcn  thé 
queftion  was  put,  and  confequently  did  not  hear  it,  they  haré  a 
tíght  to  havc  it  rcad,  ánd  to  vxitc  for  cithef  fideieven  though^hc 
door  íhould  be  íhut  j  but  if  from  inattention,  or  ány  other  cif- 
«umftanccithéy  have  néglcíied  to  go.  forth  till  after  the  door  is 
flítit,  then  they  muft  be  told  whh  thofe  who  rqpiain  in  the 
hcuie,  though  cntirely  coíitraiy  to.  their  aVowed  inclination^ 
ít  iS'the  düty  of  the  tcllers  to  dircét  t!he  íhatting  of  thé  doirs, 
"Whílft  the  tellérs  are  performifig  thcir  duty,  raembcrs  íhould 
be  filent^  for  if  one  of  them  thiiiks  thore  is  a  miftake,  or  if 
they  are  ñot  all  agreed»  they  muft  begín  and  tell  agaín.  No 
inertjrber  muft  remove  from  hia  place,  when  they  have  begun 
telUng  j  ñor  can  any  member  be  told  but  fitting  in  á  feat,  and 
fiot  qn  the  fteps  of  any  of  the  paffages.  When  they  have  told 
the  membcrs  in  the  houfe,  and  are  all  agreed,  they  íhould  de* 
Hver  iñ  the  number  at  the  table,  to  the  clerk,  that  thcre  may  be 
afterwards  no  diipute.  If  any  difficulty  arifcs  in  point  of  or* 
der  during  the  diyifioii,  the  fpcaker  muft  take  upon  himfelf  to 
decide  it,  f  peremptorilyj^  for,  as  to  decide  it  by  the  houfe 
wouid  occafioft  a  divifion  upon  a  divíGon,  there  is  no  other 
mode  but  to  fubmit  implicitlv  to  his  determiniítion,  fübje£k 
lipwcvcr  to  future  ccnfure,  it  irregular  of  partiah  In  ordcr 
,  to  form  a  determination  in  fuch  cafes,  thou^h  thcre  can  re- 
gularly  hó  nó  debate,  it  has  fréquently  happened  that  oíd  and 
^xperienced  members  haire,  by  permilEon  of  the  fpeaker, 
dffifted  him  v^ith  thcir  advíce^  íitting  on  their  íiptSj  and  fpeak* 
¡ng  with  thehrhats  on,  to  avoidevcn^thé  appearan^  of  a  debate  | 
but  eyen  this  cantiot  be  done  but  by  the  fpeakW's  leave  }  foip 
ff  it  could,  the  divifion:  might  laft  feveral  houra. 
•  Tellers.  On  divifions,  the  fpeiiker  appoints  two  tellersfor 
fckch  fide,  felcfíed'ftom  thofe  who  vote  on  the  aífirmative  and 
tbc  negatiye*  It  has  fdmetimes  happened,*  that  wheri  a  divifion 
iiasbeén  d^manded,  it  ha$  beén  found  that  there  is  but  one  mem* 
ber  on  one  fide  of  the  qUpítion,  and  coijfequentiy  nbt  enpugh  to 
appbint  ttvbtcHcrs.  Sueh  a  circífmftance  is  not  crcditable  to  the 
individual  whp  itafnds  in  fuch  a  fitoatíony  as  ít  proves.  that  he 
2ia$  fouglit  a  divlfiori  fof  the  fake  of  intérrupting  the  proceed- 
^9  of  the  hQufe,  and  occafioning  inconveniencc  and  unnecef- 
ifary  Selay.  Wbeñ  this  cafe  occurs,  the  diñfioncannot  go  on> 
but  the  fpeafccr  decíalas  on  the.  other  fide.  If  théiie  are  two 
^Uers,  the  ifivificm  muft  proceed,  and  be  reported,  thougfa  on 
pnk  üáe  the  return  of  ñumbers  íhould  be  none.  If  any  difficültj- 
«rifeg  on  teiHng  in  thé  members,.o¿ithé  teüers  íliouid  difagtec 
in  their  numbfers,  it  does  not  ajppcar  how  this  cóuld  be  decided 
but  hf  ailot%r  <ütifioii  ^  as^  wais  éione  where  ^  Airsm¿er  was 
'  * '  tol^ 
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tQl4  m  a*.a  membcr.  ,  When  the.telka.  are  agreed,  tl?c  uf^s^l 
uiarui^t  of  rcportmg  the  nuinbers  is,  fot  thofe  tellers  who  h^v^ 
tpíd  pn  thc  partof  thcmajority  to  take  the  right  hand  on  con¿- 
5ng  up  tp  thc  table,  axid  they  all  make  three  obcyfances  to  lj^ 
ch^ir,  ajS,  thcy  proceed  from  the  bar.  Bi^t  i£  the  numbers  aré 
equaU^the  tellers  are  rawced  altcrnately. 

Swpw.  Withput  ciitcring  at  large  iptp  a  hiftory  of  thf 
manner  ia  which  ftipplies  for  thc  ufe  of  the  crown,  or  íupport 
jai  government,  were  raifqd  in  oíd  tiipes^  it  may  bcfufficient  to 
^faftrvc,  that  itis  the  ancient,  mdiíputable  privile^e  and  right  of 
th^  cqmmons^  that  all^  grants  of  fubCdies,  or  parlíamentary 
aid$,  be^in  in_jthc¡r  houfe,  aad  are'firft  beftowed  oy  them ;  ai* 
^though  their  grants  are  not  effeftual  to  -all  mteut6  and  pur- 
Jíofejí^  unúl  they  have  the  aíTent  of  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  legiflature..  The  general  reafon  given  fpr  this  exclufive 
privijegp.  of  "t^e  líoufc  of  comn^ons  is,  that  the  fupplie»  are 
ralfed  on  the  body  of  tlie  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that 
they  alone  íhould  have  thc  right  of  taxing  themielves.  This 
reafon  would  be  unanfwerable,  if  the  burthens  imppíed  by  the 
commóns  reftedonthemfelves  alone ;  butthepropertyof  the  lor4€f 
is  equally  taxed,  and  therefore  this  cannot;  be  the  reafon  wkf 
the  commons  alpne  íhowld  raife  and  model  the  fuppjy.  The 
truecaufe  arifing  from  tlie  fplrit  of  pur  conftitutipn,  feems  to 
be  tliis  :  The  lords,  bcing  a  permanent  hereditary  bodjTf 
created  at  pleafure  by  the  king,  are  fuppofed  more  liable  to  tfie 
permaiient  influence  of  tlíe  crowp  than  tlae  commons,  whp 
are  a  tempoirary  eledlive  body,  freely  nominated  by  the  peor 
pie,  and  thereíore  it  is  fuíHcient  that  the  lords  haye  a  power  of 
rejeíling  the  grants  of  the  commons,  if  lavifli  or  improví- 
Jeut. 

The  houfe  of  commons  have,  with  great  wifdom,  impofed 
rules  and  reftriílions  on  themfelves,  in  the  cxcrcife  of  that 
great  and  moíl  important  priyilege,  "  The  fole  and  exclufiv^ 
«  right  of  ^ranting  aids  and  íuppUes  to  the  crown  j'*  that 
they  may  not,  by  fudder^  and  hafty  votes,  incur  cxpeijces,  or 
'be  induced  to  approve  of  meafures,  which  might  entail  heavy 
jS^id  laíting  burthens  on  themfelves  an^  pofterity.  On  tliis 
•principie,  in  the  year  1667,  thc  hpufe  cftabKíhejd  a  rule,  that 
a  motlon  made  for  any  public  aid  or  charge  on  the  people 
.ought  not  immediately  to  be  taken  into  confiderátion  and  de- 
bated,  but  adjourned  to  a  further  day,  and  refcrred  to  a  coa^ 
tuuttee  of  the  whóle  houié,  whofe  opinión  íhould  be  re- 
poi(ted  before  ^ny  refolution  or  vote  fliould  pafs  thereon*  .  Th^ 
regídation  inf^re3,fa£cient>llotice,  and  prevents  members  froi^fi 
being  iurprifed  i^to  a  vote»  by  allowingthem  time  to  be  pre^ 
pared  wita  ^very  a^^i^ent  which  the  queition  ms^Y  A^íú^né^ 

S  4  la 
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In  á  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  cvery  raembei^may  fpeak 
as  often  as  'he  finds  it  neceflary ;  and  is  not  coiifined,  by  the 
rules  obfeiíved  in  fpieaking  in  the  houfe,  which,  in  máttera  óf 
account  and  computation,  would  be  inconvenient,  atid  tend  to 
the  fuppreítion  of  much  real  and  ufcful  information.  This 
ipode  of  proceeding  likewífe'  glves  an  opportunity  of  a  further 
and  more  mafure  deliberatton,  whch.the.  refplutrons  -of  the 
commlttcé  are  reportad  ;  the  houfe  may  then  agree' or  diíágréé, 
pr  recommit  the  whole,  ór  any  párt  of  the  report,  fqr  the  puf- 
pofé  of  receiving  more  accurate  ínformation,  or  more  narrowly 
inquiring  into  the  nature  antl  expcdiency  of  the  meáfure  pro- 
pofed.  This  excellent  rule  is  tclcíoni  deviated  fróm,  except 
~trhen  the  houfe  addrefs  the  crowri  tq  advance 'itioney  for  any 
■particular  purpofe,  and  givé  aflurañccs  that  the  expences  ío 
incurred  fliall  be  repald'out  of  the  grants  of  next  feflion.  This 
prafitice  has  indecd  been  generally  cónfined  to  ímall  fums,  and 
tb  fervices  the  amount  of  which  cannot  at  the  moment  be 
^  exa£üy  afcertained ;  it  ha$  alfo  been  ufedj  for  the  moft  part, 
atthe  end  of  the  feflion,  when  the  committee  of  fupply  is 
clofed,  and  when  the  fum  required  has  not  been  thoughtof  fufr 
'ficient  magnitude,  to  adopt  theform  ofópening  itagain. 

it  is  confideréd  irregular  fqr  the  houfe,  when  the  fpfeakcr 
has  rcfumed  the  chaír,  to  make  an  améndment,  augmeriting  a 
•tax,  or  impbfing  a  penalty  ;  but  if  fuch  a  meafure  is  deemed 
neceíTary,  it  is  ufual  to  recommit  the  bilí.  It  is  alfo  a  ftanding 
prder,  that  no  bilí  be  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for  apy  work 
propofed  to  be  carried  on  by  toHs,  or  djiities,  to  be  levied  on  the 
fubje¿í:$  in  particular  places,  till  the  peritíon  in  its  favour  has 
been  referred  to  a  committee,  and  théyhavc  examinéd  the  matr 
ter  and  reporfed  it  to  the  houfe.  This  previpus  examination 
'howevcr'isnecefTarily  very  flight  and  imperfe¿i,  the  parties  ex- 
aminéd not'bcing  ón'oath,  and  the  promotersof  the  bilí  not 
confrpnted  by  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  oppofe  it.  Par- 
'liament  has  hbweyer  cáutioufly  guarded  the  rights  of  the  fub- 
jeéf  from  being  invadedby  bilis  for  tpUs,  and  fimilar  módes  of 
ímpofition,  by  direéliiig  that  notices  fhall  be  given  beforé  the 
bringíng  in  of^ bilis  of  certain  deftriptidins,  and  by  aíFording 
ampie  time  4n  the  courfe  of  their^proceédings,  fór  prefenting 
petilíibns.  ■       -.'      ^    '.         >  ■  - 

'  Sb  feafonably'  jealous  are  the  comVíions  of  the  valuable  pri- 
"iKfcgé  óf  folely  granting.fupplies,  that'théy'will  not  fuffer  the 
hpufé^oí  lords  to  cxert  any  power  but  thát  of  rejefting ;  they 
"wiU  noFpermit  the  leaft  altefat ion  or* améndment  in  the  mode 
of  íaxing  the  peóplc  ;l[y'a  money  bilí;  U-nderthis  appéllation 
^are  ificluded  áll  bilis,  ^y  which  money^  is  direftéd  tolíe  raifed 
gn  the  íubjeít,  for  any  purpofe,  or  iü  any  íbape  v  cither  foSr 
••^  •         ^:  the 
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thc  cxigeiicles  of  governmcnf,  and  colkaéd  frdm  thc  kingdom 
tu  general,  as  the  land  tax;  or  for  local  bencfitj  and  col- 
leíted  in  any  particular  diftriél,  as  by  turnpikes,  or  pariíh  rates. 
From  thc  earlieft  periods  of  hiftory  this  jcaloufy  has  fubíiíted. 
In  -whatcver  mode  thc  lords  havc  attempted  to  invade  this 
right,  the  commons  havc  vigoroufly  rcíifted ;  and  they^  havc 
aflerTted  and  maíntainéd  their  claim,  through  fuch  a  long  and 
▼ariotís  cburfc  of  preccdcnts,  that  the  lords  havc  no'w  long 
dcfifted  from  beginmng  any  bilí,  ormaking  amendments  to  bilis 
pafled'by  the  commons,  which,  in  the  form  of  pofitive  taxes, 
pecuniary  penáltics,  or  in  any  otlier  íhape,  might  impofe 
burthchs  on  the  pcople,  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  coramons 
did  not  always  infift-,  with  the  famc  preciíion  and  exaftnefs  as 
they  havc  of  late  years,  üpon  this  privilcge.  In  many  inftances, 
particularly  before  the  revolution,  the  lords  made,  and  the 
commons '  agrccd  ift,  amendments  to  fuch'biHs;  but  they  foon 
found  that,  under  pret^nce  of  amendmentá,  the  lords  inferted 
matter  which  had  the  appéarance  of  trenching  üpon  the  pri- 
vüegcs  of  thc  commons :  ib  that,  after  feveral  difcuffions  and 
tónfercnccs,  they  fouhd  themfelves  obligéd  to  extend  thé  tule, 
and  refolve,  "  That,  in  all  aíds  given  to  the  king  bjr  the  com- 
««  mons,  the  rate  or  tax  ought  not  to  be  altered  by  the  lords/* 
On  the  fame  principie,  the  commons  have  objeéled  to  any 
alterations  made  by  the  lords,  in  the  application  or  diftribution 
of  pecuniary  penalties  impofed  by  the  commons ;  bi\t  ít  does 
not  appear,  that  this  objeción  has  been  extended  by  the  com- 
mons to  inftances  in  which  the  lords,  by  difagreeing  to  chufes, 
'or  making  other  alterations  in  the  bilí  as  fent  from  the  lower 
houfe,  have  withdrawn  from  the  penaltjr  the  objeftá  upp^ 
whom  it  was  meant  to  attach.  - 

The  following  pfopofitions  contain  nearly  every  thing  whicíi 
has  been  claimed  by  thc  commons  on  this  fubjeft : 

ift.  That  in  bilis  of  aid  and  fupply,  as  the  lords  cannot  bcgin 
them,  fóthey  cannot  make  anv  alterations  either  as  to  the  quan- 
tum of  fhe  rate,  or  the  difpoíition  of  it ;  or  indeed  any  amend- 
ment  wtatfoever,  exccpt  in  correéHng  verbal  or  literal  miftakes: 
and  even  thefe  thc  houfe  of  commons  direéi.  to  be  entered 
fpecially  in  their  jounials,  that  the  naturfe  óf  the  amendments 
may  appeár;  and  that  no  arguments  prejudicial  to  their  J)ri- 
vileges  may  be  drawn  from  tfheir  having  agreed  to  fuch  amend- 
ments. '     .  ' 

adly.  That  in  bilb  which  are  not  the'fpeclal  grant  of  fuj5piy, 
but  Which  howctélr  irtpofe  pecuiiiary  burthens  on  the  peoplc, 
fuch  as  bilis  for  túrnpike  roads,  for  navigátions,  for  pav¡ng,-for 
riíanaging  thc  ppor,  &c.  fot*  which  purpofcs,  tolls  ard  ratéi 
fnuft^  be  cplleólcdi  in  thcfe^  though  thc  lord|  maymafe 
'        "^  "  amcndr 
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smcuilnieiitSi  they  nnift  not  alter  the  q^antiim  of  die  tóB 
ar  rate^  the  difpoíitian  or  duration  *  of  it^  or  the  perfons» 
coauni{Eonex5i  or  colle¿lor9»  appointed  to  uunagc  k.  In  aM 
the  other  partsand  daufes  of  thefe  bilis,  not  relative  to  any  of  ^ 
tbeíe  matters,  the  commoii^  have  not  obje^ed  to  the  iordB 
making  alterations  or  ameiidcnents. 

3dly.  Where  the  biUs|  or  the  amccdments  made  by  th^ 
Jords,  appear  to  be  of  a  nature  whicb,  though  not  inamcdi^ 
mtchfy  yet  in  tbeir  confeque^nres  vrlll  bring  a  clurge  upon  the 
people,  the  conimoo5  have  4enied  the  r^ght  vf  the  loirds  ta 
fisake  iuch  amendmcru^ ;  and  the  íord^  have  ac/^uiefced. 

And  laftly,  tlie  comzxions  aflert,^  that  the  }ords  have  ne  rig&t 
to  infert  in  a  bilí  pecuniary  penaities  or  forfciturcft ;  or  to  alt?ir 
the  applkratíon  or  diílribntion  of  rhe  pecumary  penaities  or  for^ 
feitures  which  have  been  inferied  by  the  comñions. 

Thefe  rules,  with  refpeft  to  the  paífing  or  amending  of 
bilis,   are  clear,  diílinft,  and  eafily  underilood  and  applied. 

Committees  of  tlie  wholc  houfe  are  appointed  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  cvery  fcíTion.  The  one,  for  confidcring  of  the 
quantum  of  fupply  to  be  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  the  ílato} 
tbe  other,  to  find  out  ways  and  means  for  raiíing  that  fupply. 

The  CommiUes  ofSuppíyis  to  confider  of  a  grant,  macle  to 
his  majcfty  by  a  former  vote  or  determination  of  the  houfe. 
As  it  takcs  its  origin  from  the  aids  Mrhich  are  demandcd  by  the 
CTOvirn,  it  can  properly  have  cognizance  only  of  matters  laid 
lyefore  the  houfe,  by  dire¿iion  of  the  crown,  for  the  public  fer«> 
vice ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is^  thought  expedient  to  vote  in  the 
committee  of  fupply  fums  which  are  not  intended  for  the  fer« 
vice.of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  any  other  aid,  demandcd 
by  the  crown,  the  houfe  muíl  volé  a  particular  in|lru£tion,  be- 
íore  they  can  take  the  matter  into  confideration^  And  the 
houfe  have  reftrained  the  nature  of  grants  to  be  demanded  bj 
this  committee  by  a  ílanding  order,  "  That  thcy  will  receive 
^*  no  petition  for  any  fum  of  money  relating  to  public  iervice^ 
**  but  what  is  recommended  from  the  crown." 

The  Committee  of  IVays  and  Means  ig  f ormed  to  (nd  out 
modes  of  raifing  tlie  fi|ms  which  the  lK>ufe,  on  refolutions  rc« 
ported  from  the  committee  of  fupply,  and  agreed  to,  have 
jgranted  to  his  majefly  :  and  their  firft  confideration  is,  tha^  the 
xnoncy  propofed  to  be  raifed  by  loa^is  or  taxes,  or  ín  any  other 
mode,  inould  not  exceed  that  granted  in  the  committee  ^f  fup- 
ply.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  chañcellor  of.the  ex- 
chcquer,  or  the  memberwho  pn^ofes  the -ways  ^id  means,  to 
ex^lain  and  Ihew  to  the  houfe,  by  a  detail,  that  the  fums  voted 
9re  fufficient  to  judify  the  co^amittee  of  ¥rays  and  means  in 
'¡|n|)oIin|;  fuch  t^ixes  tl^e^  ^ecprni^iei^de^T 

When 
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Whcn  thc  connnitteefi  óf  fupply  and  ways  and  meam  are 
cflofed,  the  houfe  of  commons  pafs  a  bilí,  in  which  the  fcreral 
grants,  made  in  the  comitiittee  óf  ways  and  means,  by.  land^ 
eax,«malt-tax,  Iban^  Cíiking-fund,  &c.  are  recapitulated»  and 
direded  to  be  applied  to  the  fenrices  voted  in  that  feíTion  in 
che  committeeof  fupply;  fpecifying  the  parttcuíar  fums  granted 
for  éach  fervice,  appropriatifig  accordingly  thc  nioncy  which 
fliall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  dircfting  that  the  fup* 
pues  íhall  not  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpofes.  Thc  fums 
voted  fot  thc  different  heads»  on  account  of  thc  army,  ord-* 
nance,  militia,  foreign  fubfidies^  &c.  are»  in  the  bilí  of  appro* 
priation»  feparately  and  fpecificaliy  applied  to  thofe  fervices* 
But  with  rcfpcfk  to  the  navy,  the  pra¿lice  has  bcen  diíFeront. 
In  this  fervice  all  the  diflFerent  grants  on  the  hcad  of  wages, 
vi£lualling,  ordn^ñce,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are,  in  the 
appropriating  bilí,  added  togetlier,  and  the  whoíe  fum  appro^ 
príated  gcncrally  for  tKc  naval  fervice.  This  diftindion  has 
arifen  írom  neceffity,  the  natute  of  the  fea  fervice,  and  tlic 
acknowledgcd  ímpoffibility  of  confining  the  expenditure  of  fums 
erantedj  to  fpecific  ferviees,  Thc  loi^  abfence  of  íhips  indif'- 
terent  quarters  of  thc  globe  ;  thc  únccrtainty  of  thcir  retum  ; 
thc  diñiculty  of  afeertaining  the  time  in  which  any  íhip  will  be 
completely  finlíhed  or  repaired  for  fea ;  with  many  other  cir- 
'cumftances,  tender  it  almoft  impotTible  to  obferve  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  ferviees,  that  rule  which,  whenever  it  is  poffiblc»  ought 
moft  ftri¿%ly  to  be  adhered  to.  Thc  houfe  of  cómmons,  aware 
of  thefe  circumftances,  do  not  appropriate  the  films  voted  for 
the  navy. fpccially,, but  generally:  büt  the  expenditute  ts  fubjcdt 
to  future  inquiry  and  examination  in  the  houfe. 

Notwlthftanding  every  precaution  which  can  be  taken  to 
confine  the  expences  of  the  different  ferviees  v^ithin  thefe  fums 
voted,  experience  fliews  it  to  be  impofllble;  in  ail  the  difierent 
ferviees,  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  ordnance,  diere  has  al- 
ways  been  an  cxceeding,  or  dcbt  comra¿):ed,  which  has  bccft 
brought  before  parliament  in  a  fubfequent  feffion,  under*the  ti- 
tle  of  fiavy  debt,  or  of  cxtraordinaries,  incurred  and  not  pro* 
vided  for.  Formerly  thefe  exceedfngs  were  modérate,  as  ap. 
péars  from  the  accounts  during  the  war  of  thc  fucceffion  j  ana 
that  which  tcrminated  in  1748  :  in  X758  they  firft  becan^  very 
large ;  but  in  the  American  war,  the  fums  demanded,  as  ex-? 
traordinaries  of  the  artoy  incurred  and  not  providcd  for,  fell 
not  far  (hort  of  the  whole  fums  voted  by  parliament  on  the  ef^? 
Jtimate  for  that  fervice ;  nay,  in  the  year  i'jB^  they  appear  to 
havé  exceed'ed  them« 

In  the  ftruggles  which  vrere  formerly  matntained  between 
^he  differei>t    brancbes   of  governmcnt  for  afccndancy,   thp 

com«f 
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amcndments,  tbey  nmft  not  alter  tlie  qusmtUQi  of  the  tdS 
cnr  rate,  the  dífpofitioin  gt  4uration  -  of  it>  or  the  perfona» 
commiíFioners,  or  colk¿^Qi:9»  appointed  to  2a;ian*vgc  k«  In  aU 
the  other  partsand  cl^fes  of  théf<^  bUls»  npt  i%:lative  to  any  áf 
tbefe  Qiatters,  the  comniori^,  have  not  obje^e4  to  the  k)xé$ 
mabíng  alterations  or  amejtdjnents. 

3dly»  Wherc  the  bills,^  or  the  aincndmcBts  made  by  thf 
lords,  appear  to  be  of  a'  natuxe  whicbj.  tbough  not  ÍRiined^ 
»tely>  yet  in  tbelr  4:onfeque«H;es  vrill  bring  n  clurge  upon  the 
peopíe,  tbe  conin^>i)$  hav^  «éenied  the  ,7^ht  .5>f  the  íosda^  t9 
Hiake  fuch  amendmeiít^ ;  and  the  lord^  havfíici^uiefGed. 

And  laítly^  tlie  commons  afiert^^  that  the  lo^ds  have  ne  rlg&t 
to  iníert  in  a  bilí  pecuniary  penalties  or  forfcitl^rc»  ^  or  to  alt?|r 
.  the  applkration.or  diñribntioaof  the>pecun4ary  penaUÍ€$  orfoff 
feitures  which  have  bcen  infertedby  tíie  fo«imous. 

Thefc  rules^  with  refpeít  to  the  pafling  pr  ajnendlng  of 
hllhy   are  clear>  diilin£i:»  and  eafily  underilood  and  applied» 

Comrnittees  of  the  wholc  houfe  ;irc  appointed  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  cvcry  fcíTion»  The  one,  for  confidering  of  the 
quantu0i  of  fupply  to  be  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  the  ilatei 
the  other,  to  find  out  ways  and  mcans  for  raifing  that  fupply. 

The  Commitiee  o/Supj^Iyh  to  confider  of  a  grant,  m^ác  to 
li¡5  majefty  by  a  former  vote  or  detcrmination  of  the  houfe. 
As  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  aids  which  are  demanded  by  the 
CTOwn,  it  can  properly  have  cpgnizance  only  of  matters  laid 
fcefore  the  houfe»  by  direíiion  of  the  crown,  for  the  pubhc  fer» 
vice  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is-  thought  íexpcdicnt  to  vote  in  the 
committee  of  fupply  fums  which  are  not  intended  for  the  fer* 
vice,of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  any  other  aid,  demanded 
by  the  crown,  the  houfe  muíl  vote  a  particular  indruflion,  be* 
íbre  they  can  take  the  matter  into  confideration-  And  the 
houfe  have  reftraincd  the  nature  of  grants  to  be  demanded  by 
this  committee  by  a  ftanding  order,  "  That  they  will  receive 
^*  no  petition  for  any  fum  of  money  relating  to  pubiíc  icrviqc, 
f*  but  what  is  recommended  from  the  crown." 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  la  formed  to  $nd  out 
inodes  of  raifing  tlie  fi^ms  which  the  lK)ufe,  on  refolutions  rc- 
jported  from  the  committee  of  fupply,  and  agreed  to»  have 
granted  to  hi«  majefty  :  and  their  firft  confideration  is,  tha^  tbc 
money  propofed  to  be  raifed  by  loaiis  or  taxee,  or  in  any  o&er 
mode,  íhould  not  exceed  that  granted  in  the  committee  pf  fup- 
ply.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  chancellar  of.the  ex- 
chequer,  or  the  member  who  propofes  the  ways  andm^asj  to 
*pxí)lain  and  Ihew  to  the  houfe,  by  a  detail,  ^hat  the  fums  voted 
9re  fufEcient  to  juftify  tlie  co^nmittee  of  ways  and  means  ia 
^vpmhxg  fuch  tjtxes  xh^  ?ec9ípm€n4e4r 

Whcn 
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"When  the  commítteeiB  óf  fupply  ánd  ways  and  means  are 
dofed,  thehoufe  of  comníons  pafs  a  bilí,  in  which  thó  feveral 
grantd)  made  in  the  comihít'tee  óf  ways  and  meansí  by.  land-» 
tax,  imalt-tax,  Iban,  finkiñg«fund,  &c.  are  recapimlated,  ánd 
direíled  to  be  applied  to  the  ferTkes  voted  in  thát  feffion  in 
the  committee  of  fupply;  fpecifying  the  particular  fums  granted 
for  each  fervice,  appropriatiíig  accordingly  the  móney  which 
íhall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  dire£iing  that  the  fup* 
plics  íhall  not  be  devotcd  to  any  other  purpofes.  The  fums 
voted  for  the  differenfc  héads,  on  account  of  the  army,  ord* 
nance,  miütia,  foreign  fufafidies^  &c.  are,  in  the  bilí  of  appro* 
priation»  feparately  and  fpeclfically  applied  to  thofe  ferviees^ 
But  wíth  rcfpeft  to  the  navy,  the  praétice  has  been  difFerent. 
In  this  fervicc  all  tlie  difFerent  grants  on  the  head  of  wageS, 
Vi&ualiing,  ordn^ilce,  órdinaíy  and  extraordinary,  are,  in  the 
appropriattng  biU,  added  togcther,  and  the  whoíe  fum  appro- 
ptiated  gencrally  for  the  naval  fervice.  Thiá  diftinftion  ha» 
arifen  írom  .necéffity,  the  natwre  of  the  fea  fervice,  and  tlie 
acknowledged  impoffibility  of  confining  tl\e  expenditurc  of  fums 
erantedj  to  fpecific  fervices.  The  loi^  abfence  of  íhips  in.di& 
lerent  quarters  of  the  globe ;  the  üncertainty  of  their  retum  ; 
ihc  difficulty  of  afcertainiftg  the  time  in  which  any  íhip  will  be 
completely  finiífaéd  or  fepaircd  for  fea ;  with  many  other  cir- 
cumftances,  rendcr  it  almoft  impotfible  to  obfcrvé  in  thií,  as  in  the 
other  fervices,  that  rule  which,  whencver  it  is  poiBble»  ought 
moft  ftriftly  to  be  adhercd  to,  The  houfe  of  cómmons,  awarc 
of  thefe  circumftance&,  do  not  appropriate  the  fiims  voted  for 
the  navy.fpeciaHy,,but  generálly :  bút  the  expenditute  is  fubje¿t 
to  future  inquiry  and  examination  in  the  houfe. 

Notwithftanding  every  precaution  '^ich  can  be  taken  to 
confine  the  expences  of  the  difFerent  fervices  ^itrithin  thefe  fums 
voted,  experience  íhews  it  to  be  impoflible;  in  all  the  difFerent 
fervices,  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  ordnance,  thcre  has  al- 
ways  been  an  exceeding,  or  debt  contraélcd,  which  has  becft 
brought  before  parliament  in  a  fubfequent  feffion,  undei:  the  ti- 
tle  of  fiavy  debt,  or  of  extraordinaries,  incurred  and  not  pro* 
^ided  for.  Formerly  thefe  cxeccdfngs  were  modérate,  as  ap- 
péars  from  the  accounts  duríng  the  wat  of  the  fuccelSon ;  ana 
that  which  tcrminated  in  1748  :  in  1758  they  firft  becan^e  very 
large ;  but  in  the  American  war,  the  futns  demanded^  as  ex^ 
traordinaries  of  the  army  incurred  and  not  provided  for,  feÚ 
aot  far  íhort  of  the  whole  fums  voted  by  parliament  on  the  'efe 
íimate  fór  that  fervice ;  nay,  in  the  year  i^Bíi  they  appear  to 
bavé  exceeded  them* 

In  the  flruggles  which  were  fomnerly  maimtained  betwcen 
jjhc  diíftrcnt    branches   pf  government  for  afccndancy,   thp 
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royal  aflcnt,  defircs  that  the  fpcaker  would  mark  in  ¡t  thc  bilis  of 
jíupply  }  and  thofe  are  immedktely  fent  down  to  the  commons» 
When  the  king  is  préfent  on  the  throne^it  has  be^n  cuilomary, 
on  prefenting  any  biil  for  the  particular  fervice  of  thé  crown  in 
thc  courfe  of  the  feilion)  for  the  fpeakor  to  make  a  fpéech  at  the 
fcar  of  the  houüe  of  lords^  either  immediately  arifing  out  of  thc 

.  fubje£k  matter  of  thé  btU  itfelf ;  or,  in  preieiiting  the  bilis  oí 
fupply  at  the  ciofe  of  the  feffion,  to  recapitukte  the  principal 
obje£ts  which  have  employed  the  attention  of  the  commoifs 
during  thcir  fitting.  Thcfe  ktter  fpeeches,  as  the  parliament  ís 
imm^iately  profogued,  cannot  appear  in  the  journals  of  thc 
houfe  of  commons  i  but  the  fubftance  of  them  is  entered  in 
thofe  of  the  lords.  Thofe  made  by  the  fpeaker  in  the  coarfe 
of  a  feilion  are  fometimcs  deíired  to  be  printed. 

Bills.  Anciently,  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  bilis  was 
much  diíFerent  íron\  what  it  is  at  t)iis  day ;  for,  fqrmerly,  the 
bilí  was  in  nature  of  a  petition  5  th^fe  were  entered  on  thc 
lords*  roUs,  with  the  royal  aflent ;  andón  this,  as  a  ground  work, 
the  judges  ufed,  at  the  end  of  the  parliahient,  to  draw  up  tlie 
a¿i  in  the  form  of  the  ftatute,  which  was  afterwards  entered  on 
the  statuie  rol/s^  which  wcre  diíFerent  from  the  Urds*  rélls^  or 
ihe  rolls  of  parliamenU  Upon  thtíc  Jlatute  roUsy  neither  thc 
bilí»  ñor  petition  from  the  commons,  ñor  the  anfwer  of  thc 
•lords,  ñor  the  royal  afFent,  was  entered,  but  only  the  ftatute^ 
as  it  was  drawn  up  and  penned  by  the  judges  \  and  this  was  thc 
method  til!  about  Henry  the  Fifth*s  time  ;  when  it  was  deíired^ 

1  that  the  a£t$  of  parliament  might  be  drawn  up  and  penned  by 
the  judges  bcfore  the  end  of  parliament;  and  this  was  by 
reafou  of  a  complaint  then  made,  that  the  ftatutes  were  not 
equally  ánd  fairly  worded.  After  the  parliament  was  diflblvejd 
or  prorogued,  In  H^nry  the  Sixth's  time,  the  former  methad 
was  altered,  and  bilis  containing  the  form  as  well  as  the  fub- 
ftance of  thé  aát  of  parliament,  were  firft  brought  into  the' 
houfe;  the  ancientform  of.a  petition  being  dtfcontinued  ;  upon 
which  bilis  was  written  by  the  commons,  ^mf  hai¡¿  aüíx  feig- 
neurs  ;  and  by  thc  lords.  S«V  baile  al  roi;  and  by  the  king, 
.Le  roí  It  veut:  all  this  was  written  upon  the  bilí  i  which, 
when  thus  indorfed,  was  to  remain  with  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament,  who  was  to  enter  it  according  to  its  tenor  on 
the  ftatute  rolls,  but  without  the  anfwer  of  the  king,  lords,  or 
commons.  Then  iflued  writs  to  the  ílierifFs,  with  tranfcrípts 
of  the  ftatute  rolls,  commanding  them  tó  proclaim  the  ftatute. 
With  refpeffc  to  bilis  in  general,  the  foUowing  regulations 
now  prevalí :  Every  aíl:  of  parliament  ftiall  have  the  aíTent  óf 
the  lords  and  commons,  and  of  the  king.  A  bilí  may  be  in- 
troduced  by  any  membcr ;  but  it  muft  be  after  an  order  of  the 
houfe,  on  motion^  diredking  him  to  prepare  and  bring  it  íni 
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and  fometímcs  a  committee  5s  orckrcd  fot  that,purpofe«  A  bilí 
is  read  tbree  times  before  tt  paíTes.  Aftcr  the  ficft  reading, 
it  is  deiiyercdf  with  a  ijtief  of  it,  to  the  fpeaker^  who  hav-- 
ing  read  the  title,  rcports  the  fabftance  of  the  bilí  to  the 
houfe.  When  it  is  read^  and  the  eSQ&  thus  reportedi  it 
may  be  oppofed  by  any  membcr,  and  ddxited,  or  rejc¿ied 
en  anj  of  the  readings;  but  the  ufual  courfe  is  upon  the 
fecond  readíng.  Aftcr  the  fecond  reading  it  is  referred  to  a 
committee^  which  is  fometimes  one  of  the  whole  houfe  ^  4)tit  if 
there  be  no  objeftion  on  tlie  fecond  reading,  ñor  any  blank»  it 
¡s  engroíTed  without  a  commitment :  otberwife  it  is  not  engroíTed 
till  it  has  pafled  the  committee,  and  is  reportcd  to  the  houfe.. 
A  bilí,  tranfmitted  from  one  houfe  to  another,  is  not  ordered  to 
be  again  engroíled ;  becaufe  it  comes  in  parchment  from  the 
other  houfe,  After  the  thi»d  reading  of  a  bilí  by  the  cleark,  and 
the  effe£l  of  it  repovted  by  the  fpeaker,  if  noobje¿^k}n  is  made, 
the  fpeaker  propofei  the  queftion,  whcther  it  fliall  be  pafledi' 
When  a  bilí  is  paíTed  by  the  commons,  the  clerk  within  the 
billy  at  the  top  on  the  right  hand,  wr'itts/oit  baUlé  auxfdgnfurs^ 
and  ic  is  tranfmitted  to  the  Iprds  by  fome  of  the  cotnmoits. 
When  a  bilí  is  prefented  by  the  commons  to  the  other  faoufe, 
the  chat^cellor  puts  a  queftion;  thalt  a  meíTenger  from  the  com* 
mons  be  admitted  \  aiid  then  xifíng  and  carrying  the  bag,and  being 
)ittended  by  the  mace,  reccives  it  at  the  bar.  If  a  bili  be  fif¿ 
{>aíred  by  the  lords,  it  is  indorfed,  foit  baille  4¡ux  cmitsmsj  and 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  two  of  the  aífiílants  in  the  houfe  of 
peers.  Thefe,  on  bc'rng  admitted  into  the  lower  houfe,  after 
three  congees  at  the  table,  (late  that  the  lords  have  paiTed  fach 
a  bilí,  and  read  the  title,  Though  a  bilí  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
lords,  yet  it  remains  the  bilí  of  tJif!  commons;  and  if  the  lord.« 
make  an  amendment  by  the  omiffion,  change,  or  addition  of 
any  words,  it  ought  to  be  written  on  pnper,  not  on  parobment^ 
'•with  a  reference  to  the  line  where  it  ought  to  be  made*  And 
,then  the  lords  fubfcribe  the  bilí  with  thefe  words,  a  céfly  ¡nU 
^vffque  Íes  am0ndments  a  miffme  le  bilí  armexs  les  fetgnmrs  fo^ 
affentus.  Claufes  are  fometimes  added  in  the  houfe  where  the 
bul  originates,  and  are  caJled  riders,  Difigrecment  betweeit 
the  two  houfes  on  thefe  points  occafions  confetences,  the  naturd 
and  form  of  which  have  already  been  explained. 

Aflts  are  either  general  or  fpeciai,  public  or  prívate, 
Ag£neral  or  ptélic  a£i  is  an  univerfal  rule  that  regareis  the 
whole  cpmmunity ;  undcr  this  head  are  claíTed,  not  only  tliofe 
laws  which  infor¿e  univerfal  regulations,  and  confcr  equal 
jbencfits,  but  fome  which'  abílraáedly  appear  to  have  a  more 
reftrained  appHcation.  í  or  example,  a¿is  which  concern  the 
ki»g,  the  queen,  or  the  princc  -,  the  body  of  nobiUty,  as  the 
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ftatute  de'fcandalts  magñatum ¡  or  the  wliole  fpirituality  5  tt all 
officers ;  or  all  perfons  holding  fome  particular  office,  as  fheriíFy 
or  tradé  in  general,  or.fome  trade  in  particular,  as  Ihocmakers  $ 
or  all  perfons  in  a  .particular  manner,  as  appeals  or  affizes ;  or  a 
particular  fitiration,  as  woods,  foreíls»  chafes.  All  public  a¿is 
the  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  judicially  and  ex 
efficio;  without  the  ílatute  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  for-? 
mally  fet  forth  by  the  party  who  claims  advantage  under  it. 

Special  or  privóte  a£ks  are  rather  cxceptions  than  rules,  ope- 
rating  only  on  particular  perfons,  and  prívate  concenis,  fuch  as 
thofe  for  the  internal  regulation  of  fome  diftri¿l,  county,  city, 
town,  or  pariíh ;  or  for  building  a  bridge,  making  a  road,  or 
inclofíng  a  common ;  or  for  the  peculiar  beneñt  o£  fome  indi- 
vidual or  family,  as  naturalizing  a  foreigner,  legitimating  a 
baftard,  enabling  truftees  to  fell  eftates ;  and  a  vaíl  variety  of 
other  difcriminations  to  which  the  daily  occaíions  of  bodies  and 
of  individuáis  give  birth.  Of  thefe  (which  are  not  promulgated 
withthe  fame  notoríety  as  the  former)  the  judges  are  not  bound 
to  take  notice,  unlefs  they  be  formally  íhewn  and  pleaded ;  but 
as  fome  a¿):s,  though  prívate,  as  being  promoted  through  the 
petition,  and  at  the  expence  of  individuáis,  are  public,  iiiafmuch 
as  perfons  may  be  interefted  in  their  operation  without  the  con- 
currence  of  the  original  promoters,  as  in  thofe  for  regulating 
parifhes,  &c«  it  is  ufuíal  in  fuch  afks  to  infert  a  claufe  that  thcy 
(hall  be  deemed  and  confidered  as  public  a¿is,  and  taken  notice 
of  as  fuch,  without  being  fpecially  pleaded. 

To  prevcnt  furprifc  in .  the  bringing  in  of  private  bilis,  the 
legiflature  has  adopted  feveral  excellent  regulations,  fome  of 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  Many  which  añeñ  large 
communitics,  as  highways  and  inclofures,,  cannot  be  brought 
forward  without  a  prefcribcd  notice  to  thofe  whofe  interefts  are 
concerned.  They  are  introduccd  to  the  hóufe,  eíther  by  pe- 
tition of  the  parties  promoting  them,  or  by  permiflión,  on  the 
motlon  of  fome  member.  But,  to  protedt  the  houfe  againft  a 
delay  of  public  bufinefs,  it  ia  ufualj  early  in  every  feíTion,  to 
fix  fome  day  as  the  latell  on  which  petitions  for  prívate  bilis 
can  be  rec^ived.  Between  the  firft  and  fecond  reading  of  the 
bilí,  thrce  days  muft  clapfe ;  after  the  fecond  reading  it  is  re- 
ferred  to  a  committee,  which  muft  be  compofed  of  eight 
members  at  Icaft,  and  whic)i  cannot  fit  till  a  week's  notice  £as 
béen  given,  by  a  paper  ftuck  up  in  the  lobby.  In  thefe  ínter-» 
vals,  the  parties,  (ifany,)  who  are  diíTatisfied  with  the  biU> 
may  prefent  petitions  againft  it.  If  their  hoftilíty  is  to  the 
principie  or  the  whole  of  the  bíll,  they  Ihould  pray  to  be 
heafd  againft  it  by  counfel  at  the  bar,  before  the  fecond  reading, 
though  the  houfe  has  fometimes  been  known  to  grant  thís  in- 
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flulgcnce  on  brínging  up  the  report  of  the  commItl;cc,  or  on 
the  thírd  reading.  If  they  are  not  adverfe  to  the  principie  of 
tKe  Bill,  but  objeft  to  certaln  claufes,  they  pray  to  be  heard 
againft  itby  themfelves,  theircounfel,oragent8,andt:heirpetition^ 
togethcr  with  the  bilí,  is  refeired  to  the  committee. 

The  committee  examine  into  the  proof  of  the  allegations  in 
the  pf cambie,,  and  of  fuch  other  points  as  they  judge  neceffary, 
hear  counfel,  reform,  alter,  fupprefs,  or  augmcnt  the  claufes» 
fill  up  the  blanks  with  numbers,  fums,  dates  and  ñames  ;  and, 
by  their  chairman,  report  the  bilí  to  the  houfe,  where  it  is 
read  a  third  time,  pafled,  and  forwarded  to  the  lords.  In  the 
upper  houfe  néarly  the  fame  proccedings  are  to  be  gon^ 
through,  with  this  additíonal  circumilance,  that.  evidence  is 
upon  oath,  and  that  alterátion  in  a  claufe  relating  to  the  raif- 
ing  of  money,  the  infliftion  of  a  penalty,  or  the  ñame  of  a  per- 
fon  (except  fetting  right  a  title,  or  amending  orthography)  is 
fatal  to  the  bilí. 

Record  of  Acts.  After  the  royal  aíTent  is  given,  the  c)erk 
of  the  parliament  tpanfcribes  every  public  a¿i  into  a  roll,  and 
fubfcribes,  le  roi  le  veut.  So,  he  tranfcribes  évery  prívate  afit, 
and  at  the  beginning  fays,  In  parliamento  incohatOy  et  tentó,  Í¿Cm 
interaliay  inaBitatum,  ordinatum^  etjlabilitatum  fuit  fequens  hoc 
Jtatutum,  ad  verbum^  üt  fequitur,  v/z.  Then  at  the  end  adds, 
Ego,  A^  B.  clericus  parliamenti^  virtute  b'revis  fupra  diBi  domini 
noftri  regís f  de  certiorando  mihi  direBi  et  hits  annexati^  certifico  Jupe-^ 
rius  hoc  fcriptum  verum  ejfe  tenor em  a5ii  parltamenti  fupradini  in 
eo  hrevi  exprejft^  In  cujus  rei  tejlimonium^  i^c^ 

Public  añs,  after  inrolment,  are  delivered  into  chancery, 
^  and  this  is  the  original  record.    But  prívate  añs  are  not,  in- 
rolled,  without  the  fuit  of  the  party ;  and  therefore  the  ori- 
ginal bilí,  filed  among  the  bilis  of  parliament,  and  marked 
with  the  great  feal,  as  the  courfe  is,  is  the  original  record  of  i^* 

PuBL  I  CATIÓN.  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  ufage 
was,  after  the  concluíion  of  a  parliament,  to  tranícribc  all  the 
afts  in  parliament;  and  by  a  writ  to  every  íhcriíF  of  the  king* 
dom,  command,  quodfiatuta  tllay  et  omnes  artículos  in  eífdem  con-^ 
tentos  ínfingulís  locís  ín  balltvafua  tam  ínfra  libertaies  quam  epctrOf 
ubi  expediré  videríty  publíce  proclaman  etfirmíter  teneri  faceretp 
And  this  writ  was  fometimes  in  Latin,  fometimes  in  French. 
The  IheriíF,  thereupon,  procjaimed  them  in  his  county  court, 
where  a  tranfcript  was  preferved,  that  every  one  might  read  , 
or  take  a  copy  of  it  j  but  proclamatión  by  the  íheriflr  is  not 
neceíTary ;  for  every  one  ought  to  take  notice  of  every  thing 
.  4,oi^c  in  parliament ;  and  fince  printing  has  béen  uCed,  the 
^  proclamatión  has  ceafed. 

.Time  of  Operation.    It  has  been  a  common  praólice  ía 
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bilis,  even  -of  importance,  to  cnafl,  that  the  time,  \<rfeen  it* 
operation  íhall  comménce,  íhall  be,  **  from  and  after  thepaíPv 
**  ing  of  the  aft."  This  period,  in  common  licceptation,  has 
bcen  generally  underftood  to  n^can  the  time  and  date  when 
it  receives  the  royal  aflent.  There  have,  howeVer,  been  doiibt» 
on  this  conftruáion,  becaufe  it  has  been  held,  that,  where 
no  fpecific  day  is  mentioned,  the  royal  aflerít  has  always 
a  refcrenGc  to  the  firft  day  of  the  feflion  ;  and  that  there- 
fore,  by  this  fiélion  of  law,  the  operation  of  a  bilí  might 
be  made  to  takc  eWtGt  bcfore  the  intended  period ;  by  which 
anticipation,  perfons  might  incur  penalties,  enañed  by  an 
eíc  poflfaEio  law;  and  to  which  they  were  not  intended  by  the 
legiflature  to  be  made  fubjeéi.  And  the  courts  of  law  having 
been  feveral  times  obliged  to  give  judgment  according  to  this 
conftruélion,  attended  with  great  hardíhip  and  apparent  in- 
jttftice  to  the  parties,  the  legiflature,  in  the  íeffion  of  1793, 
made  a  ftatute,  declaring,  "  that  where  it  is  faid,  the  a£t  íhall 
*«  be  in  force^  from  and  after  the  palEng  of  the  aft — this  íhall 
"  be,  from  the  day  on  which  it  íhall  recéivfe  the  royal  aíTent/* 
And  to  render  this  certain,  the  day  is  printed  in  the  firft  page, 
imraediately  under  the  title. 

CoMMiTTEfis.  Committees  have  bcen  incidentally  men- 
tioned, in  recapitulating  the  forms  of  proceedings.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  feíTion,  after  the  reading  of  the  firft  bilí,  it  is  the 
principie  care  of  the  commons  to  appoint  general  committees 
for  religión,  grievances,  juftice,  trade,  privileges,  and'eleéiions. 
They  fit  in  rooms  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  andeleftoneof  their 
own  body  to  be  chairman,  who,  like  the  fpeaker  in  the  houfe» 
has  a  cafting  vote.  In  committees  of  the  whole  houfc  for 
fupplies,  and  ways  and  means,  one  member  is  appointed  chair- 
man, and  is  remunerated  for  his  cxtraordinary  trouble,  by 
a  vote  of  the  houfe  at  or  near  the  clofe  of  the  feíEon.  The 
chairman,  or  any  other  perfon  appointed  by  the  committee,  re- 
ports  to  the  houíc,  either  during  the  progrefs,  or  at  the  clofe  of 
the  inquiry.  A  committee  is  frequently  appointed  for  other 
purpofes;  as,  for  infpeñion  of  thejournals  of  another  felfion, 
or  thofe  of  th&  peers ;  after  its  appointment,  the  hoQfe  may 
give  any  particular  inftruéiion  to  it,  or  a  matter  referred  to 
one  committee  may  be  afterwards  transfenred  to  another.  If 
a  witnefs  refufe  to  attend  the  houfe,  ór  a  committee,  he 
fliall  bfe  fummoned  by  order  of  the  fpeaker  or  chairman  to 
attend  5  but  no  witnefs  pays  any  thing  for  being  fummoned 
wliether  to  the  houfe,  or  a  committee ;  ñor  íhall  he  be  arrefted  on 
hÍB  coming  to  or  departure  from  the  committee  ;  and  if  he  be,, 
the  houfe,  on  motion,  will  difcbarge  him.  An  oíficer  ms^y  be 
fummoned  to  attend  with  the  public  books  of  a  córporation, 
,5  &c. 
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8cc.  and  ;f  any  one,  dite£lly  or  indireíily^  atíempts  to  prevent 
a  witnefs  from  appearlng,  or  giving  teftimony,  or  tampers  wítK 
him,  in  refpeft  of  the  evidence  to  be  given,  it  is  a  mifde-* 
meanour,  and  the  houfe  will  proceed  againft  him  withfeverity; 
fo,  if  a  witnefs  gives  falfe  teftimony  to  the  hoüfe,  or  á  com- 
míttee.  Acommittee  fof  juftice  may  fummon  any  judges,  and 
jexamine  them  in  perfon,  upon  compláint  of  any  miídemeanor 
in -their  office.  Committees  cannot  continué  fitting  after  the 
houfe  is  affemblcd  5  and  if  adjourned,  none  can  fit  till  they  are 
revi  ved. 

Judicial  Authority.  The  joumal  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
is  a  record ;  how  far  that  of  the  lower  houfe  is  fo,  feems  to  be 
matter  of  doubt ;  it  is^  clearly  fettled,  that  every  fubjeít  of  the 
realm  may  rcfort  to  the  journals  of  the  peers  for  information, 
but  íhouid  the  houfe  of  commons  difcontinue  the  publication  , 
of  their  votes,  which  is  now  ordered  only  annually,  it  is  not 
certain  that  eyen  the  lords  would  ha  ve  a  right  of  infpeñing 
the  original  journal.  Yet  the  better  opinión  feems  to  be,  that 
thíe  houfe  of  commons  is  a  court  of  record ;  an  opinión  whichl 
the  great  luminary  of  thelaw,  fir  Edward  Coke,  exprefled  with 

.more  than  common  warmth  in  1621,  when  he  faid,  "  Hé 
*«  wiíhed  thathis  tóngue  may  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouthj* 
**  that  faith,  that  this  houfe  is  no  court  of  record ;  and  he  that 
"  faith  that  this  houfe  hath  no  power  of  judicature,  underftands 
"not  himfelf :  for  though  we  have  not  fuch  power  in  alí 
«  things,  yet  we  have  power  of  jndlcature  in  fome  things ;  and 
«  therefore  it  is  a  court  of  record."  And  afterwards,  "  That 
«  he  knoweth  this  is  a  court  of  record,  or  elfe  all  the  ^ower 
«  and  liberty  of  this  houfe  were  overthrown."  Thefe  waá 
indeed  once  an  order  that  the  journals  íhouid  be  revifed,  and 
recorded  on  rolls  of  párchment,  but  it  does  not  appéai*  tó  have 
been  carried  iñto  exccution.  Indcpendently  of  powers  granted 
by  añsrof  parliament  for  particular  purpofes,  it  is  evident  froíii 
ancient  praóice,  that  the  houfe  can  exaéi  bail,  but  they  can- 
not, as  a  houfe  or  court,  ñor  can  any  of  thcir  committees>  un- 

'  lefs  cxprefsly  authorizcd  by  ftatute,  adminifter  an  oath.  To 
conquer  this  difficulty,  a  clumfy  expedient  has  been  reforted 
to,  that  of  ordering  fuch  members  of  committees  as  were  juf- 
rices  of  the  peace  for  Middlefex,  to  examine  dclinquents  or 
witneíTes. 

The  houfe  of  cofnmbhs  has,  however,  and  always  had,  the 
ündoubted  power  of  inveftigating,  and  püniíhing  all  matters  re- 
lating  to  themfelves,  ór  their  privileges,  of  taking  perfons 
ágaiilft  whom  complaints  are  made  into  cuftociy>  examining 
w^tnefles,  compelling  the  attendance  of  parties,  and  the  pro- 
<hi¿Hon  of  books,  papcrs,  and  other  matters  of  evidence,  dif- 
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charginp:,  reprimanding,  ot  imprifoning  ofFenders,  or  dlreftípg^ 
proceedings  at  law,  to  he  inílituted  agaínft  them  by  the  attof- 
ncy  genera! . 

FoRM  OF  BRiNGiNG  Parties  TO  THE  Bar.  In  calling  5» 
witneíTes  and  delinquents,  many  ctíremonies  are  obferyed  :•  the 
bar  is  down,  and  gcnerally  the  ferjeant  ftands  near  the  parry 
with  the  mace.  Whcn  a  witnefs,  riot  in  cuftody,  or  in  cuí- 
tody  without  the  mace  ftanding  by  him,  is  at  the  bar  to  be  ex- 
amined,  the  fpeaker  i&to  aík  him  all  the  neceflary  queíli€>n«  ^ 
and  thefe  may  be  propofed  while  he  is  ftanding  at  the  bar  5  the 
rule  is  for  the  menibcrs  to  forward  them  to  the  chair  \  and  the 
ipeaker  to  put  th<$m  to  the  witnefs  ;  but  the  praftice,  for  the 
fake  of  convenicnce,  often  rs,  that  the  members  themfclves  ex- 
amine the  witnefe  without  the  intervention  ©f  the  chair;  a 
pradice  which,  though  gcnerally  convenient,  fometimes  pro- 
duces diíbrdcr.  Whcn  the  mace  is  oíF  the  taWe,  no  member 
can  fpeak)  iiot  even  to  fuggeft  queftions  to  the  chair.  This 
matter  has  becn  much  debated«  but  akhough  attended  wkh 
great  inconvenience,  áiich  is  the  allowed  law  of  the  houfe^ 
and  the  members  have  complicd  by  putting  down  upon  paper  fuch 
queftions  as  they  thought  neceíTary  to  be  aíked,  and  delivering 
them  to  the  fpeaker,  beforc  the  party  was  brought  in.  If 
any  member,  or  the  perfon  at  the  bar,  objefts  to  the  propriety 
of  any  queftion,  and  it  is  nevcrthelefs  infifted  on,  the  witnef» 
muft  be  direfted  t6  withdraw,  and  this  without  taking  the 
fenfe  of  the  houfe  by  a  queftion  ;  for  no  queftion  can  be 
moved  or  put  whilft  counfel  or  witncfl'es  are  at  the  bar.  Whcn 
any  perfon  is  brought  to  the  bar  as  a  deiinquent,  to  receive 
judgment  of  commitment,  or  any  other  puniftiment,  or  to  he 
difcharged  out  of  cuftody,  the  mace  níuft  be  at  the  bar ;  and 
till  the  ftanding  order  of  1772,  fuch  perfons  muft  have  re- 
ceived  the  orders  of  the  houfe  on  his  knces.  The  alteration 
made  by  that  order,  was  adopted  from  humanity  j  the  houfc^ 
often  having  occafio'n  to  inflift  puniftiment  on  perfóns,  who 
would  be  more  fenfibly  afleded  by  this  ignominious  manncr  of 
receiving  their  fentence,  tlian  by  the  fevereft  fpecics  of  penalty. 
The  term  of  imprifonment  cannot  laft  longer  than  till  the  pro- 
rogation  of  parliament ;  rcprimands  are  dclivered  by  the 
fpeaker,  anid'gpnerally  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  joumal. 

Impeachment,  But  the  moft  formidable  pdwerentrufted 
to  the  hoi^fe  of  commons  by  the  conftitution,  is  that  with 
which  they  are  invefted  as  general  inquifitors  of  the  realm. 
It  was  not  till  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
that  this  houfe  took  upon  them fel ves  the  c}igra¿ler  of  accufers^ 
bcfore  the  lords,  of  perfons  charged  with  treafon,  or  other  high 
crímes  aud  mifdemeanors  againft  the  ftate.    From  that  time 
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tkcy  frequently  found  themfelvcs  obliged  to  prcfent  complairits 
againft  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  favour  with  the  crown^ 
or  againft  thofe  iii  judicial  or  executive  offices,  whofe  elevated 
fituation  fecured  them  againft  the  purfuit  of  prívate  individuáis, 
who,  if  they  failed  in  obtaining  redrefs,  might  afterwards  be-»» 
come  the  viñims  of  irritated  tyranuy.  The  performance^ 
therefore,  of  this  duty  by  the  commons,  forms  a  remarkablc 
era  in  the  hiftory  of  criminal  jurifprudence;  ithas  contributed 
to  controül,  and  reprefs  ads  of  injuftice  and  opprefllon,  and 
has  beca  the  means  of  bringing  to  condign  puniíhment,  thofa 
^reat  apottates  to  the  commoa-wealth,  who,  by  their  aftions, 
or  counfels,  have  endeavoured  to  fübvert  the  fundamental  laws 
of  their  countrj,  aud  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  . 
government. 

The  crimes  fot  which  the  eommoris  impeach,  are,  mifde- 
meanours,  committed  by  perfons  employed  by  the  crovtrn, 
dther  at  home  or  in  its  foreign  poíTeffions,  maUadminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  extra-judicial  eondu¿l  in  the  judges  of  the 
realm,  and  treafon,  or  treafonable  praélices,  not  fpecifically 
inentioned  in  the  ftat^jte  of  25th  Edw.  IIL,  but  by  a  claufe  in 
that  aft  exprefsiy  referved  for  the  determination  of  parliament. 
To  render  apparent  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  parli- 
«nent  is  applied,  to  the  punilhraent  of  individuáis  accufed  óf 
thefe  crimes,  a  few  caf¿s  of  jmpeachment  are  feleéled,  and  a 
ílight  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  the  parties  will  fufficiently  elu- 
cídate the  courfj  of  proceeding  againft  them. 

In  1386,  the  commons  accufed  Michael  De  La  Pole,  earl  of 
SuflFolk,  and  late  chancellor  of  England,  of  feveral  crimes,  the 
principal  of  which  were,  "  that  he  hadpurchafed  lands  of  the 
king  to  a  great  valué,  for  lefs  than  they  were  worth,  in  deceit  of 
the  king;  and  that  where  monies  had  been  granted  by  the  com- 
nions,  to  be  expended  according  to  the  manuer  dcfired  by  the 
commons,  and  agreed  to  by  the  king  and  lords,  and  no  other- 
wife,  yct  thefe  monies  had  been  mifapplied  to  other  pur- 
pofes.  ; 

In  1388,  fir  Robert  Belknap,  late  chief  juftice  of  thecommon 
beíich,  fir  Roger  Fu'thorpe,  íir  John  Holt,  and  íir  William 
Burgh,  late  his  companions,  judges  of  the  fame  bench,  fir  John 
Cary,  late  chief  barón  of  the  exchequer,  and  John  Lockton, 
late  king's  forjeant  at  law,  were  accufed  and  impeached  of  cer- 
tain  crimes,  viz.  for  anfwering  ccrtain  queftions  that  had  been 
put  to  them,  ^  relating  to  matters  of  treafon,  and  to  which  ah-  ' 
íwers  they  had  put  their  hands  and  feals,  which  queftions  and 
anfwcTS  were  read  to  them. 

In  1397,  the  commons  accufed  and  impeached  Thomas 
Arundolj  arclibiíliop  of  Canterbury,  of  high  treafon^  for  having, 
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whílft  he  was  chancenor^  traitorou.fly  aided,  procured  and  ad« 
yifed  thc  making  out  a  commiílion,  direéled  to  die  duke  of  GIou« 
cefter  and  othcrs,  of  whom  himfelf  was  one;  which  commif-  , 
fion  was  made  in  prejudice  to  the  king»  and  againíl  his  royalty, 
crown  and  dignity,  and  that  he  afterward  put  the  faid  commif- 
Con  inte  cScQ:.  They  affigned  another  crime,  that  he  procured 
the  duke  of  Glouccftcr,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick, 
to  take  upon  them  regal  power. 

In  1450,  William  De  La  Pole,  duke  of  SufFolk,  thc  powerful 
prime  ihinifter  of  Hehry  VI.  was  impeached  of  high  treafon  and 
íeveral  oíFences  and  mifprifons,  but  after  thís  reign  iropeach* 
inents  were  for  fome  time  lefs  ufed^  bilis  of  attainder  and  of 
pains  and  penalties  being  mote  frequently  reforted  to. 

In  1620  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  on  a  report  from  the 
grand  committee  of  courts  of  juftice,  was  impeached  for  cor-^ 
ruption  in  his  oíRce. 

In  1621  y  fir  John  Bennet,  a  member  of  the  houfe,  fprbribery 
and  corruption  in  his  capacity  of  mafter  in  chancery,  añd  judgc 
of  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbliry. 

In  1624,  D^*  Saniuel  Harfnet,  biíhop  of  Norwich,  was  imrr 
peached  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  on  arricies  which 
are  ftrongly  indicative  of  the  fpirit  which  thcn  prevailed  :  they 
were,  jft,  that  he  inhibited  or  diíheartened  preachers  on  thcs 
fabbath  day  in  the  forenoon  5  2dly,  that  images  were  fet  up  in 
the  church,  and  one  of  thc  Holy  Ghoft  fluttering  over  the  front  ; 
and  a  marble  tomb  pulled  down,  and  images  fet  up  in  the  room^, 
and  thc  biíhop  bleíícd  them  that  did  it ;  34,  that  he  puniíhed 
thofe  that  prayed  not  towards  the  eaft ;  4th,  that  he  puniíhed  a 
miniíter  for  catechifing  his  family,  and  finging  pfalms;  jth, 
that  he  ufed  cxtortion  many  ways  5  6th,  that  he  did  not  enter 
inílitutions,  to  the  prejudice  of  patrons. 

In  1628,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  on  a  report  froni  the^^grand  com- 
mittee for  religión,  was  impeached  for  the  matter  contained  in 
two  fermons.  The  offence  was  contained  in  thefe  propofítions 
*  ■ — ift,  that  in  matters  of  fupplies,  in  cafes  of  ncceííity,  thc 
king  had  right  to  order  all  as  feemed  good  to  him,  without  con- 
fent  of  his  people  ;  2d,  that  the  king  might  require  Joans  of  his 
people,  and  avengé  it  on  fuch  as  íhould  deny  ;  3d,  that  the  fub- 
jeñ  hath  property  of  his  goods  in  ordinary,  but,  in  cxtraordina* 
ries,  the  property  was  in  the  king. 

In  1640,'  judge  Berkeley  and  other  judges,  for  the  opxnions 
they  had  giveñ  on  the  fubjeél  of  íhip  money. 

In  1660,  William  Drake,  for  publiíhing  a  book  called  «« Thc 
Long  Parliament  revived." 

In  1666,  lord  Vifcount  Mordaunt,  for  difpoíTeíEng  Mr# 
Tayleur  of  apartmcnts  at  Windfor^  and  imprifoni^g  him. 
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In  i.668>  Mr.  Brunkard,  for  brin^g  pretended  ofders  from 
the  duke  of  York  to  fir  John  Harmaú,  commanding  the  lowcr- 
ing  of  the  fails  in  the  June  cngagement,  l66¡. 

In  1680,  Richard  Thompfon,  cleykjfor  having  publickly  de- 
famed  his  facred  majefty,  preached  fedition,  vilifíed  the  refor* 
mation,  promoted  popery,  by  áflerting  popiíh  principies,  decry- 
ing  the  popiíh  plot,  and  turning  the  fame  upon  the  proteftants,  ' 
and  erideavouring  to  fubvert  the  iiberty  and  property  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament. 

In  1680,  fir  Francis  North,  chief  juftice  of  the  Gommon  Pleasj 
for  advifmg  the  prociamation  againft  tumultuous  petitions. 

In  1680,  fir  Richard  Corbett  reports  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Weftmin- 
iler-Hall,  feveral  réfolutions — ift,  that  the  difcharging  the  grand 
jury  by  the  Court  of  Kiñg's  Bench,  in  Trinity  term  iaft,  before 
they  had  finiíhed  their  prefentmcnts,  was  iilegal,  arbitrary,  and 
a  high  mifdemeanor ;  2d,  that  a  rule  made  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  againft  printing  a  certain  book,  was  iilegal  and 
arbitrary ;  3d,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  impon- 
tion  of  fines  on  cfifenders  of  late  years,  hath  a£led  arbitrarily,  il- 
legally,  and  partially,  favouring  papifts,  and  perfons  popiíhly 
affe£ked,  and  exccsffiveiy  oppreíling  his  majefty's  proteftant  fub- 
jefts;  4th,  that  the  refufing  fuíficient  bail  in  certain  cafes, 
whereín  the  perfons  committed  were  bailable  by  law,  was  ii- 
legal, and  a  high  breach  of  the  Iiberty  of  the  fubjeél;  yth,  that 
certain  éxpreflions,  in  a  charge  given  by  barón  VVefton,  were  a 
icandal  to  the  reformation,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  parliaments,  and  tending  to  raife  difcord  between  his 
majefty  and  his  fubje£^s ;  6th,  that  certain  warrants,  iíTuqd  by' 
chief  juftice  Sctoggs  againft  printers  and  bookfellerá,  are  arbi- 
trary and  iilegal.  The  houfe  agree  to  thefe  réfolutions,  and  im- 
mediately  refolve,  that  fir  William  l^croggs,  chief  juftice  of  the 
King*s  Bench,  fir  Thomas  Jones,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Kiñg's 
Bench,  and  fir  Richard  Wefton,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  be  impeached  upon  the  faid  report  and  refolu^ 
tions. 

In  1698,  Goudet,  Barieau  arnd  others,  for  high  crimes  and 
mifdemeanors,  in  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  in  French  filks. 

In  1 701,  William,  cari  »of  Portland,  for  high.  crimes  and 
mirdemeanors,  in  negotiating  and  concluding  the  treaty  of 
partitíon,  which  was  deftruéliire  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  againft  Lord  Somers» 
the  earl  of  Orford,  and  Charles  lord  Halifax,  for  advifing  the 
faid  treaty  of  partition, 

In  1724,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,,  for  high  crimes  and  mif-. 
4cmeanoroy  in  tlxe  corrupt  appoi^ntment  of  infufiicicnt  perlbnd 
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«ncndments,  they  iimft  not  altcr  tíie  quantum  of  tbe  tdjl 
cor  rate^  the  difpaCtian  ot  ¿uration  -  of  it,  <  pr  the  perfons^ 
c6mmiíIioikr$9  or  coUe¿^ar9r  appointe^d  to  m£ui;vgc  k.  In  aH 
tbe  other  parts  and  datufes  of  thcf^  biHs^  npt  relative  to  any  <4  ^ 
tbefe  matters,  the  comniori^,  have  not  objeíicd  %o  tho  lordp 
mabing  alteraüons  or  ameiudments.  . 

3dly»  Wherc  the  biils,^  or  the  amendmcnts  madc  by  th^ 
lords,  appear  to  be  of  a*  naturc  whrcbj.  though  not  i^imed^ 
»tely>  yet  in  t^elr  confequeuces  vrill  bríng  <1  cli^rge  upon  úk 
people,  tbe  conin^xp^  fi»^  id3enie4  the,  ,Vfglit  ^  the  loída'  %9 
make  Aich  amendmei^t^ ;  and  the  loTd«  havfifk^^Diefced. 

And  laítly,  tlie  comijnons  afiert,.  that  tlie  lo^ds  have  ne  rigl^l 
to  iníert  in  a  bilí  pecunlary  penalties  or  forfeitíjirefi ;  or  to  alt^ir 
,  the  applícation.or  diftribtttion  of  the^pecuiHary  penaUÍ€$  or  f oF** 
feitures  which.  have  bcen  inferted  by  the  fo^iinons. 

Tbefe  rules^  with  refpeíl  to  tbe  pafling  or  aciending  of 
hlíYiiy   are  clear>  díilin£i:V  and  eafily  undcrilood  and  applied* 

Com^iittees  of  tlie  wholc  houfe  are  appointed  at  the  com- 
roencement  of  evcry  fcíHon.  The  one,  for  confidering  of  the 
quantuoi  of  fupply  to  be  grantcd  for  the  purpofes  of  the  líate  j 
tbe  other^  to  find  out  ways  and  nfieans  for  raifing  that  fupply. 

The  Comrmttee  ofSupj>Iyi$  to  coníider  of  a  grant,  m^^  to 
}i¡5  majcfty  by  a  former  vote  or  detcrmination  of  the  boufe^ 
As  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  aids  which  are  demanded  by  the 
CTOwn,  it  can  properly  have  cognizance  only  of  matters  laid 
liefore  the  houfe»  by  dire¿iion  of  the  crown,  for  the  public  fer» 
vjce ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is^  thought  'expcdicnt  to  vote  in  the 
committee  of  fupply  fums  which  are  not  intended  for  the  fer« 
vice,of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  any  other  aid,  demanded 
bythc  crown,  the  houfe  muft  vo'te  a  particular  in(lru¿tion»  be- 
fore  they  can  take  the  matter  into  confiderationi.  And  the 
houfe  have  reftrained  the  nature  of  grants  to  be  demanded  by 
this  committee  by  a  ftanding  order,  "  That  they  will  reccive 
^*  no  petition  for  any  fum  of  money  relating  to  pubiíc  icrvi^c, 
f*  but  what  is  recommended  /rom  the  crown." 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ia  formed  to  ^d  out 
fnodes  of  raifing  tlie  fufms  which  the  l>oufe,  on  refolutions  re- 
jported  from  the  committee  of  fupply,  and  agreed  to»  have 
¿ranted  to  faÍ6  majeily  :  and  their  firil  confideration  ís,  tha^  the 
money  propofed  to  be  raifed  by  loa^is  or  taxee,  or  in  any  otlier 
mode,  íhould  not  exceed  that  granted  in  the  committee  pf  fup- 
ply. It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the- chafteellor  cf  the  ex- 
chcquer,  or  the  membcr  who  propofes  thie  ^wrays  flaidm^ios,  to 
pxí)lain  and  Ihew  to  the  houfe,  by  a  detail,  that  the  fums  voted 
are  fufHcient  to  juítify  the  co^nmittee  of  ways  and  means  iu 
iippormg  fuch  tíixes  th^  yecpipr^ended. 
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When  the  commítteee  óf  fupply  and  ways  and  means  are 
doféd)  the  hóufe  of  comníons  pafs  a  bíll,  in  ivbich  the  feveral 
grantdi  made  in  the  comihít'tee  óf  ways  and  meansí  by.  land-» 
tax,  imalt-tax,  Iban,  finkiñg-fund,  &c.  are  recapítulated,  and 
direíled  to  be  applied  to  the  fenrkes  voted  ¡n  that  felTion  in 
the  committee  of  fupply;  fpecifying  the  particular  foms  granted 
for  each  fervice,  appropriatiíig  accordingly  the  naoney  which 
íhall  be  paid  into  tíie  exchequer,  and  direíling  that  the  fup* 
plics  íhall  not  be  devotcd  to  any  other  purpofes.  The  fums 
voted  for  the  different'  heads,  on  account  of  the  army,  ord* 
nance,  militia,  foreign  fubfidies>  &c.  are,  in  the  bilí  of  appro* 
priation»  feparately  and  fpeclfically  applied  to  thofe  fervices^ 
But  with  refpeft  to  the  navy,  the  praéiice  has  bcen  diíFcrent. 
In  this  fervicc  all  the  diíFerent  grants  on  the  head  of  wageS, 
Vi&ualling,  ordn^ilce,  órdinaíy  and  extraordinary,  are,  in  the 
appropriattng  bilí,  added  together,  and  the  whole  fum  appro-*> 
priated  gencrally  for  the  naval  fervice.  Thís  diftinftion  ha» 
wfen  firom  neceffity,  the  natwre  of  the  fea  fervice,  and  tlie 
acknowlcdged  impoffibility  of  confining  tl\e  expenditure  of  fums 
erantedj  to  fpecific  fervices.  The  loi^  abfence  of  íhips  indif- 
lerent  quarters  of  the  globe ;  the  uncertainty  of  their  retum  ; 
ihc  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  time  in  which  any  íhip  wIU  be 
completely  ünlífaed  or  fepaircd  for  fea ;  with  many  other  cir- 
'cumftances,  render  it  almoft  impotTible  to  obfcrve  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  fervices,  that  rule  which,  whcnever  it  is  poiBble»  ought 
moft  ftriftly  to  be  adhercd  to,  The  houfc  of  cómmons,  awarc 
of  thefe  circumftances,  do  not  appropriate  the  fums  voted  for 
the  navy. fpeciaUy,, but  generálly:  büt  the  expenditute  is  fubje¿t 
to  future  inquiry  and  examination  in  the  houfe. 

Notwithftanding  every  precaution  which  can  be  taken  to 
confine  the  expences  of  the  diíFerent  fervices  lárithin  thefe  fums 
>oted,  experience  íhews  it  to  be  impoffible;  in  all  the  diíFerent 
fervices,  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  ordnance,  thcre  has  al*- 
ways  been  an  cxceeding,  or  debt  contra^ed,  which  has  becft 
brought  before  parliament  in  a  fubfequent  feffion,  under  the  ti- 
tle  of  navy  debt,  or  of  extraordinaries,  incurred  and  not  pro* 
^ided  for.  Formerly  thefe  excccdfngs  were  modérate,  as  ap^ 
péars  from  the  accounts  durlng  the  wat  of  the  fuccelSon  j  and 
that  which  tcrminated  in  1748  :  in  1758  they  firft  becan^e  very 
large ;  but  in  the  American  war,  the  futns  demanded,  as  ex-? 
traordinaries  of  the  army  incurred  and  not  provided  for,  feÚ 
not  far  (hort  of  the  whole  fums  voted  by  parliament  on  the  ef^ 
¡tímate  for  that  fervice ;  nay,  in  the  year  1782  they  appear  to 
bavé  exceed'ed  them* 

In  the  ftruggles  which  were  formerly  maíntaíncd  betwcen 
Jhc  different    bríinches   pf  government  for  afccndancy,   thp 
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amendments,  tbey  nmft  not  alter  the  quantum  of  tbe  toS 
cnr  rate,  the  difpoffitioin  gt  durationof  h,  ox  the  perfons^ 
cotnmiífioners»  or  coUe¿^or9»  appointcd  to  2iuui«^gc  k.  In  aH 
tbe  other  partsand  d^^ufes  of  thefe  biHs»  not  relative  to  any  úf 
tbefe  matters,  the  comnioi)^,  have  not  obje^ied  to  the  iord^ 
mabíng  alterations  or  amejtdjnents. 

3d]y*  Where  the  bilis^  or  the  amendments  made  by  th^ 
lords,  appear  to  be  of  a'  nature  whrcbj.  though  not  immed^ 
mtchf,  yet  in  tbcir  confequeuces  vrill  bring  a  cliarge  upon  tbe 
people,  the  conin^u^s  have  ^nied  tlie.  ,Vfght  ^f  the  íovda  t9 
make  fuch  amendme|U^ ;  and  the  lord*  haye:íic<^«iefGed. 

And  laftly»  tlie  comipons  afiert,;  that  tlie  io^ds  have  ne  rlgbl 
to  iníert  in  a  bilí  pccunlary  penalties  or  forfeitijirefi ;  or  to  alte? 
.  the  applfcaticn  or  diílribntlonr  of  the  pecuinary  penaltie$  or  f ofi* 
feitures  which  have  bcen  infertedby  the  commous. 

Thefe  rulesy  with  refpeft  to  the  pafling  or  amending  of 
lifls^   are  clear>  diilin£i:»  and  eafily  undcrilood  and  applied. 

CoHimittees  of  tlie  whole  houfe  are  appointcd  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  cvcry  fcflion.  The  one,  for  confidering  of  the 
quantum  of  fupply  to  be  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  the  ftate; 
the  other,  to  find  out  ways  and  nficans  for  raifing  that  fupply. 

The  Ccmrmtiei  ofSuppIyis  to  confider  of  a  grant,  míiát  to 
li¡5  majcfty  by  a  former  vote  or  determinatlon  of  the  houfcv 
As  it  takes  ¡ts  origin  from  the  aids  whicli  are  demanded  by  the 
CTOwn,  it  can  properly  have  cognizance  only  of  matters  laid 
fcefore  the  houfe,  by  direíiion  of  the  crown,  for  the  public  fcr» 
v!ce  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  ia  thought  expedient  to  vote  in  the 
committee  of  fupply  fums  which  are  not  intended  for  the  fer* 
vice,  of  the  army,  navy»  ordnance»  or  any  other  aid,  demandeil 
by  the  crown,  the  houfe  rhuíl  vote  a  particular  indruflion,  be* 
fore  they  can  take  the  matter  into  confuleration.  And  tlie 
houfe  have  reftrained  the  nature  of  grants  to  be  demanded  by 
this  committee  by  a  ftanding  order,  "  That  thcy  will  receive 
^*  no  petition  for  any  fum  of  money  relating  to  public  íervice^ 
**  but  what  is  recommended  from  the  crown." 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ia  formed  to  (nd  out 
modes  of  raifmg  tlie  fi^ms  which  the  l>oufe,  on  refolutions  re* 
jported  from  the  committee  of  fupply,  and  agreed  to»  have 
¿ranted  to  bis  majeily  :  and  tlieir  firil  confideration  \^  tha^  the 
money  propofed  to  be  raifed  by  ioa^s  or  taxes,  or  in  any  other 
mode,  íhould  not  exceed  that  granted  in  the  committee  pf  fup- 
ply. Jt  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  cbancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer,  or  the  member  who  propofes  the -ways  andmeaasj  to 
ex{)lain  and  íhew  to  the  houfe,  by  a  detail,  that  the  fums  voted 
9re  fufHcient  to  juítify  the  co^nmittee  of  ways  and  means  in 
iippoling  fuch  tíixes  tJ^cA  yec9l»mcndc4t 

Whc» 
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Wheti  the  cormnitteefi  óf  fupply  ánd  ways  and  mcans  are 
dofed,  thehoufe  of  cammons  pafs  a  bilí,  in  which  the  fcveral 
granta^  made  in  the  comihittee  óf  ways  and  means»  by.  land- 
tax^'malt-tax,  Iba%  finkiñg^fund^  &c.  are  recapitulated,  and 
direfted  to  be  applied  to  the  fervices  vpted  in  that  feíTion  in 
the  committee  of  fupply 5  fpecifying  the  particular  fums  granted 
for  éach  fervice,  appropriatifig  accordíngly  the  móney  which 
íhall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  dircfltíng  that  the  fup* 
plies  íhall  not  be  devoted  to  any  other  purpofes.  The  fums 
voted  fot  the  difFerent  heads,  on  account  of  the  army,  ord^ 
nance)  miKtia,  foreign  fubfidies^  &c.  are,  in  the  bilí  of  appro- 
priation»  feparately  and  fpecifically  applied  to  thofe  fervices. 
But  widí  rcfpeft  to  the  navy,  the  praéiice  has  been  diíFerent. 
In  this  fervice  all  tlie  diíFerent  grants  on  the  head  of  wages, 
Vi&ualHng,  ordn^rtce,  órdinafy  and  extraordinary,  are,  in  the 
appropriating  bilJ,  added  together,  and  the  whoíe  fum  appro* 
ptiated  generally  for  the  naval  fervice.  Thiá  díftinftion  ha$  ' 
arifen  from  neceffity,  the  nature  of  the  fea  fervice,  and  tlie 
acknowlcdged  impoffibility  of  confining  tl\e  expenditure  of  fums 
crantcdj  to  fpecific  fervices.  The  loi^  abfencc  of  íhips  in-dif- 
ferent  quarters  of  the  globe ;  the  úncertainty  of  their  retum  ; 
the  difficulty  of  afccrtainiíig  the  time  in  which  any  íhip  will  be 
completely  finiíhed  or  f epaired  for  fea ;  with  many  other  cir- 
cumftances,  rendcr  it  almoft  impotfible  to  obferve  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  fervices,  that  rule  which,  whenever  it  is  poflible»  ought 
moft  ftriíWy  to  be  adhcred  to.  The  houfe  of  cómmons,  awarc 
of  thefe  circiunftances,  do  not  appropriate  the  fiíms  voted  for 
the  navy.fpeciaHy,,but  generally:  bút  the  expenditure  is  fubjeñ 
to  future  inquiry  and  examination  in  the  houfe. 

Notwithftanding  every  precaution  which  can  be  taken  to 
confine  the  expences  of  the  diíFerent  fervices  i^ithin  thefe  fums 
>oted,  experience  íhews  it  to  be  impoíEble;  in  ail  the  diíFerent 
fervices,  thenavy,^  the  army,  and  tne  ordnance,  there  has  al»- 
ways  been  an  exceeding,  or  debt  contraéled,  which  has  beeft 
brought  before  parliament  in  a  fubfequent  feffion,  undeir  the  t¡- 
tle  of  pavy  debt,  or  of  extraordinaries,  incurred  and  not  pro* 
vided  for.  Formerly  thefe  exeecdifngs  were  modérate,  as  ap- 
péars  from  the  accoünts  durhig  the  wat  of  the  fucceífion ;  and 
that  which  terminated  in  1748  :  in  1758  they  firíl  becan^e  very 
large ;  but  in  the  American  war,  the  fums  demandcd,  as  ex^ 
traordinaries  of  the  army  incurred  and  not  providcd  for,  feÚ 
not  far  íhort  of  the  whole  fums  voted  by  parliament  on  the  ef*? 
Jtimate  fór  that  fervice ;  nay,  in  the  year  178^^  they  appear  to 
havé  exceeded  them* 

•    In  the  ftruggles  which  vrere  formerly  mamtained  betwceft 
¡the  diíFerent    brandyes   of  government  for  afcendancy,   th^ 
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way  of  meflage  from  the  hpufe  of  commons ;  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear  whether  the  lords  on  the  woolfack  were  fitting  while  the 
articks  were  reading  j  ñor ,  did  it  appcar,  that  any  diíFerence 
had  becn  made  betweeii  the  receiving  a  meflage  where  an  im- 

Í)eachment  w^s  brpught  up,  and  any  other  meflage.  The  de- 
ivering  an  impeachment  at  a  conference  was  much  in  ufe  on  the 
revival  of  impeachments  ;  but  in  1621,  a  propofal  being  made  to 
follow  fbat  form,  a  member  moved  that  it  fliould  be  done  by  a 
meflage  delivered  at  the  bar,  that  mode  being  more  public,  and 
tbis  opinión  prevailed  for  that  time.  In  the  proceeding  againíl 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1626,  eight  managers  were  ap- 
pointed,  with  two  afliftants  to  cach  of  them,  who  were  to  agree 
on  the  parts,  and  divide  the  bufmefs  among  them.  ,  Thcfe  fe- 
yeral  párts  being  arrange4>  a  meflfage  was  fent  to  the  lords  to 
defirc  a  conference  touching  the  impeachment  and  accufation  of 
a  great  peer.  The  lords  dcclined  a  conference,  but  appointed  a 
meeting  between  a  committee  of  both  houfes  in  the  painted 
chamber,  It  was  then  determined,  that  at  this  meeting  the  af« 
ticles  fliould  be  read/  according  to  the  direñion  of  the  chargesj 
by'one  of  the  afliftants,  and  that  then  each  manager  fliould  am- 
píify  and  aggravate  his  part,  and  leave  the  proofs  with  the  lords, 
The  proceeding  by  meflage  is  generally  adopted  before  any  ar-^ 
ticles  are  prepared ;  a  member;,  by  order  of  the  houfe,  attends 
at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and  impcache^  the  individual  in  quef-» 
tion,  either  promifing,  in  the  ñame  of  the  commons,  to  exhibii 
N  particular  articles,  and  make  them  good,  or  producing  them 
immediately  after  he  has  made  the  impeachment.  In  1715» 
Mr.  Aiflabie  producing  ingroflTed  articles  againfl:  the  earl  óf 
Straffbrd,  at  the  bar,  the  houfe  ordered  "  That  Mr.  Aiflabie, 
**  before  he  exhibits  the  faid  articles,  do  im'peach  the  faid  earl  of 
*'  Strafibrd  of  high  crimes  and  mlfdemeanors.*'  The  ex-f 
preflSons  ufed  by  fir  William  Younge,  in  1 746,  in  impeaching 
lord  Lovat,  have  been  pretty  clofely  adhered  tq  on  fubfequent 
occafions,  and  are  thefe — **  My  Lords,  the  commons  of  Great 
«*  Britain,  in  parliament  afl!embled,  having  received  Information 
"  of  divers  treáfons  eommitted  by  a  peer  of  this  realm,  Simón 
"  lord  Lovat,  have  commanded  me  to  impeach  the  faid  Simón 
**  lord  Lovat  of  high  treafon ;  and  I  do  here,  in  their  ñames, 
"  and  in  the  ñames  of  all  the  commons  of  Qreat  Britain,  im- 
"  peach  the  faid  Simón  lordl^pvatpf  high  treafon.  And  I  am 
"  further  commanded  to  acquaint  your  lordíhips,  that  they  will, 
**  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  exhibit  articles  to  make  good  the 
**  charge  againft  him."  The  fpeech  made  by  Mr.  Burke,  (loth 
May,  1787,)  in  delivering  the  charges  againfl:  Mr.  Haftings, 
was  fimilar  in  eíFe£l:,  though  more  comprefled,  and  varied  as  ap- 
.  plied  only  to  high  crimes  and  miidemeanor^.     On  the  I4th  he 
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aga5n  appcared  in  the  lórds,  attended  by  other  members  of  the 
lower  houfe,  delivered  to  the  lord  chancellor  the  articles  pre- 
pared,  and  ufed  thefe  words — "My  lord  chancellor ;  We  are  com- 
**  manded  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  exhibit  articles 
"  of  iropeachment  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemcanors  committed 
**  by  Warren  Hafting»,  efquíre,  late  govemor-general  of  Ben- 
**  gal,  at  tl^e  bar  of  this  houfe,  in  the  ñame  of  the  knights,  cí- 
**  tizens,  and  burgeflcs  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  af-" 
*<  fembled,  in  behalf  of  themfelves  and  all  the  commons  of  this 
«  realm." 

It  is  faid  by  Mr.  juftice  Blackftone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
vol.  iv.  p.  269,  that  a  comirioner  can  only  be  impeached  for 
high  crinies  and  mifdemeanors,  but  not  for  any  capital  oíFence. 
This  is  among  the  very  few  opinions  which  that  learned  and 
elegant  author  has  hazarded  without  due  coníideration.  And 
it  appeíars  that  the  contrary  of  this  aflertion  doe&  not  depend,  as 
Mr.  Chriftian,  the  laft  editor  of  Blackftone's  commentaries,  in- 
tímate», on  a  late  decifion  of  parliament,  but  that  the  praüice 
is  derived  from  ancient  times,  and  has  been  acquiefced  in  by 
thófe  whofé  legal  knowledge  would  have  induced  them,  if  the 
proceedings  were  iricgular,  to  refift.  On  the  2d  March, 
1388,  fir  Robert  Belknap,  fir  John  Holt,  fir  Roger  Fulthorpe^ 
and  fir  William  Burgh,  chief  and  puifae  judges  &f  the  Court  of 
Kin¿s  Bench;  fir  John  Carey,  chief  barón  of  the  exchequery  and 
John  Locktpn,  kings  ferjeant  at  laiv;  wcre  impeached  of  high 
treafon,  condemned  ,to  be  drawn  and  hanged  as  traitors,  and 
their  lands  and  goods  forfeited ;  though  their  fentence  was  af- 
terwards  changed  to  baniíliment  into  Ireland.  Sir  Robert 
Trefilian,  John  Blake,  and  Thomas  Uík,  fentenced  about  the 
fame  time,  in  confequence  of  an  impeachment,  were  executed, 
as  were  Simón  de  Be  veri  ey,  John  Beauchamp,  and  feveral  other 
perfons,  all  thefe  being  commoners.  In  1640,  fir  Robert  Ber- 
keley,  knight,  a  judge  of  the  Kifí¿s  Bench ^  was  impeached  of 
high  treafon;  neitherhe,  ñor  any  perfon  on  his  behalf,  making 
any  objeéiion  to  the  illegality,  although  the  proceedings  againft 
him  were  extremely  haríh,  and  many  able  lawyers  had  feats  in 
the  houfe  of  commons.  When  called  upon  for  his  defence,  he 
aéluallypetitioned  the  houfe  to  be  allowed  counfel  in  point  of 
law,  on  the  high  treafon  of  which  he  was  impeached.  In  1641^ 
Daniel  O'Neill  was,  in  like  manner,  impeached  of  high  treafon ; 

and,  in  1680,  fir  William  Scroggs, /(?rrf  rAí^/y^^^^  S/^  theKin¿s 
Bench^  was  impeached  of  the  fame  crime,  and,  after  a  diíTolution 
of  parliament,  put  in  his  anfwer  and  petition,  craving  a  fpeedy 
trial,  but  never  queftioning  the  competency  of  the  houfe  to  fit  in 
judgment  on  him.  Thefe  precedents,  with  thcrcafons  aíligned 
ín  a  former  page,  in  the  c^fe  of  Fitzbarris,.  are  fufficient  ^to 
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íhew  that  both  law  and  reafoñ  confirm  the  atithority  oí  parlia«* 
mentin  thíspoint, 

Appearance.  When  the  articles  of  impeachment  are  pre- 
pared  and  engrofléd,  and  deüvcred  by  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
the.peers,  it  is  ufual,  if  the  defendant  is  in  cuftody,  to  bring  him 
to  the  bar  to  hear  them  reaá.  Sometimes,  in  confideration  of 
the  dígnity  of  the  party,  and,  at  others,  for  the  fake  of  conveni- 
ence,  he  has  not  been  brought  to  the  bar,  but  the  artices  fent  ta 
him  in  writíng. 

Copies  of  Paper s  and  Counsf.l  allowed.  When  he  ap- 
pears,  the  houfe,  on  his  requeft,  allow  him  a  copy  of  the  charge 
and  depoíitions,  and  they  have  alfo,  on  petition,  permittcd  the 
party  to  caufe  copies  to  be  taken  of  all  warrants  and  other 
papers  in  the  treafury  office,  and  of  the  journals  of  parliament, 
and  of  public  treaties  referrcd  to  in  any  of  the  articles  exhibited 
againft  him,  and  of  all  other  records  whatfoever. 

The  propriety  of  granting  thefe  affiftances,  as  well  as-of  al- 
lowing  counfel,  is  well  exprefled  in  the  followipg  order  of  the 
honfe  conocrning  judicature,  made  the  28th  May,  i6!í4:"Their 
"  lordíhips  declare  now  in  the  general,  That,  as  this  court  is 
"  the  higheft,  from  whence  others  ought  to  draw  their  light,  fo 
**  they  do  intend  the  proceedings  thereof  íhall  be  moft  clear 
«  and  equal,  as  well,  on  the  one  fide,  in  finding  out  ofFences 
'*  whercthere  isjuft  ground,  as,  on  the  other  íide,  in  aíFording 
"  all  juft  means  of  defence  to  fuch  as  íhall  be  queftioned.  For 
"  **  the  particulars,  they  do  at  this  time  order,  That,  in  all  cafes 
"  of  momént,  the  defendants  íhall  have  copies  of  all  depoíitions, 
*•  both  pro  and  contra ;  after  publication,  a  convenient  time  be- 
**  fore  the  hearing,  to  prepare  themfelves ;  and  alfo,  that  the 
"  defendants,  if  they  íhall  demand  it  of  the  houfé  in  due  time, ' 
"  íhall  hav&  their  learned  counfel  to  aífift  them  in  their  defence, 
"  whcther  they  be  able,  by  reafon  of  health,  to  anfwer  in  per- 
"  fon  or  not,  fo  as  they  chufe  counfel  void  of  juft  exception, 
••  and  if  fuch  counfel  refufe  them,  they  are  to  be  aíTigned  a» 
**  the  court  íhall  think  fit.  This  their  lordíhips  do,  becaufe  in 
"  all  cafes,  as  well  civil  as  criminal  and  capital,  they  hold  that 
"  all  lawful  helps  cannot,  before  juftjudges,  make  one  thatis 
**  guilty  avoid  juftice,  and,  on  the  other  íide,  God  defend  that 
«*  an  innocent  íhould  be  condemned."  Counfel  are  allowéd  be- 
fore the  defendant  puts  in  his  plea  or  anfwer,  and  they  are  to 
have  free  accefs  tó  their  client,  though  in  other  refpeft» 
clofely  confined.  In  the  cafe  of  lord  StraíFord,  in  1640,  the 
commons,  influenced  by  an  acrimonious  fpirit,  figniíied  to  the 
peeré,  that  as  they  íhould  manage  the  evidence  by  members  of 
their  own,  they  did  not  expeft  that  any  counfel  íhould  be  al-? 
lowed  to  tb«  defendant  at  the  giving  of  evidence  oh  the  triaL 
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The  lords  however  ofdered,  That,  in  matters  qf  mere  faA',  lord 
StraflFord  íhould  not  make  ufe  of  his  counfel,  but,  in  matters  of 
law,  thcir  aíliftance  íhould  be  allowcd.  And  the  lords  refervcd 
to  themfelves  the  judgm^ent  what  were  matters  of  law  and  what 
matters  of  faél.  This  arrangement,  though  juft  and  nioderate, 
was  notintirely  fatisfa£lory  to  the  commons,  who  votcd  thatif 
the  counfel  for  the  defendant  interpofed  during  tíie  evídence, 
the  members  of  the  houfe  of  comníons  muft  of  ncceíTity  defift> 
for  it  would  not  become  them  to  plead  againfl  counfeU 

A  folicitor  is  alfo  allowed  to  be  employed  by  the  defendant ; 
and  a  complaint  being  made  by  Dr.  Sacheverel,  in  1709,  that 
fome  of  the  counfel  allowed  to  affift  him  had  returned  thcir 
fees,  and  refufed,  accompanied  with  a  prayer,  that  the  lords 
would  affign  other  counfel,  and  alfo  a  folicitor  j  the  lords  ac- 
ceded to  his  requeft. 

If  the  charge  prefented  by  the  houfe  of  commons  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  fpecific,  the  lords  obje£l:  to  it  on  that  ground,  and  when 
the  commons  refufe  or  negleéí:  to  amend  it,  the  y  will  not  fe- 
quefteror  imprifon  the  party  co'mplained  againft;  but  when  he 
is  committed  by  the  lords,  he  cannot  be  bailed  in  confequence  of 
á  babeas  corpus  from  the  courts  below. 

Plea  or  Answer.  After  the  deüvery  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment  and  depofitions  to  the  defendant,  he  is  required  to 
put  in  his  anfwer  or  plea  by  a  certain  day  5  but  lord  StraíFord 
not  being  ready,  was  allowed  to  íhew  by  his  counfel  why  he 
was  not  ib,  aníl  had  further  time  allowed,  buc^with  a  peremp- 
tory  condition  that  he  íhould  anfwer  before  its  expiration. 

The  individual  accufed  is  expecled  to  deliver  his  anfwer  or 
plea  in  perfon ;  and  although,  in  a  cafe  of  illnefs,  it  was  allowed 
fo  be  done  by  the  folicitor,  this  deviation  from  rule  was  not  ob- 
tained  without  perfonal  examination  of  a  phyfician;  and  the 
plea  of  another  perfon,  not  delivered  by  himfelf,  was  refufed. 

It  is  now  eftabliíhed  by  ílatute  I2th  and  i3thWilliam  III. 
c.  2.  **  that  no  pardon,  under  the  grcat  feal  of  England,  íhall  be 
**  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  parliament  ;*' 
but  before  that  time  the  houfe  had  ílrenuoufly  reíifted  the  eífeft 
of  fuchpleas  in  han  In  lord  Danby's  cafe,  in  1678,  theking, 
in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  faid  **  he  had  granted  his  pardon, 
^^  under  his  broad  feal,  to  the  lord  treafurer,  before  the  calling  of 
^*  that  parliament,  for  fecuring  both  his  Ufe  and  fortunes  ;  and  if 
*«  there  íhould  happen  to  be  any  defe£t  therein,  in  point  cf  form 
"  or  other  wife,  he  would  give  it  him  ten  times  o  ver,  rather  than 
«it  íhould  not  be  fulland  /'uíEcíent  for  the  purpofe."  The  rom» 
mons  immediately  appointcA  a  committee  to  enquire  of  the  lord 
chancellor  as  to  the  fnanner  of  fuing  forth  this  pardon ;  and  on 
thcir  rcport  addrcfled  the  king,  reprefcnting  the  irregularity  and 

illcgality 
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illegality  of  this  pardon,  and  the  dangcrous  coníequences  oí 
granting  pardons  to  perfons  under  an  impeachment,  and  xfi-^ 
folved,  "  That  the  lord  Danby's  pardon  was  illegal  and  void, 
•<  and  ought  not  to  he  pleaded  in  bar  of  his  impeachnient,  and 
•<  that  they  would  demándjüdgment  againíl  himj"  but  the  lord» 
appointed  a  day  fch:  the  defendant  to  verify  his  pica* 

Proceedings  on  Plea  of  Guilty.  In  fome  cafes  the  de- 
fendants  have  pleaded  guilty,  throwing  themfelres  on  the  mercy 
of  the  houfe.  Their  confeflion  being  recorded,  they  were,  when 
in  cuílody  of  bail,  ordered  tobe  taken by the uíher  of  theblack 
rod ;  a  conference  was  had  with  the  commons,  the  valué  of 
the  parties*  eftates  inquíred  into,  and  fines  and  other  puniíh- 
tnents  impofed.  The  confeflion  muft  not  be  general  but  fpc- 
clfic,  applying  to  every  charge, 

On  Not  Guilty.  When  the  defendant  anfwers  the  charge> 
or  pleads  not  guilty,  the  anfwer  dehvered  at  the  bar  is  read  y  and 
fometimes  a  cppy>  fometimes  the  original,  is  tranfmitted  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  with  a  defire  that  it  raay  be  returned  with 
ali  convenient  fpeed;  it  is  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  ond 
rcferred  to  the  committee  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  to  confider  of,  and  to  report  what 
further  procceding  is  to  be  adopted. 

Replication.'  It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  a 
replication,  without  which  iíTue  cannot  be  joined  ;  the  replica- 
tion  is  read  twi^^e  in  the  Jower  houfe,  and  then  forwarded  to  the 
lordsi  In  all  thefe  proceedings^  the  commons  are  expeéled  to 
ufe  reafonable  difpatch,  and  not  between  the  impeachment  and 
delivery  of  articles,  or  between  the  reccipt  of  the  anfwer  and 
the  prefenting  of  their  replication,  to  make  the  defendant  fufFer 
by  vexatious  or  unrcafonable  delay.  When  any  inftance  of  this 
kind  has  appeared,  the  lords  have  not  heíitated  by  meflage  to 
aclmohilh  the  other  houfe  of  their  ncgkft. 

Managers.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  commons 
fliould  be  managed  by  their  own  members  or  by  counfel,  but 
fince  the  trial  of  lord  StrafFord  in  1640,  the  praéliceof  appoint- 
ing  n)rmbers  has  been  general;  they  are  frequently  formed 
from  the  committee  which  prepared  the  articles  of  impeach-i 
mcnt,  but  this,  though  evidently  fit,  is  not  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary.  They  are  empowered  to  confider  of  the  proofs,  and  how 
the  wltneffcs  may  be  conveniently  brought  together  to  give  their 
tcícimony  vivé  voce ;  they  are  to  proceed  in  the  moíl  fecret  and 
fpecdy  way  they  can  for  the  advantage  of  the  bufinefs  in  prc- 
paring  it  for  a  trial  j  they  have  power  to  fend  for  perfons^ 
papers,  and  records,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  they  íhall,  m  their 
jU'.igment,  gonceiv^  fit,  or  that  may  conduce  to  the  fervice ;  they 

have 
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llave  Kbcrty  to  proceed  oh  fuch  artícles.as  thcy  (hall  thínk  moft 
in^M>rtant  for  expediting  the  trial,  and  to  contraía,  and  proceed* 
in  fíicli  manner  as  théy  fliall  think  molí  expedient;  and  they^ 
are  to  inílrucl:  themfelves  in  the  evidence,  and  take  their  parts 
for  managihg  the  trial.     They  may:  have  counfel  for  alTiílants» 
and  are  attended  by  a  fóücitór  appointed  by  themfelves*     The- 
houfe  may  give  them  ihílruílions  for  their  guidance;  they  alfc' 
iqueftions  through  the  lord  high»  ílcward,   bu.t.fpeak   to  the 
houfe  of  lords  ns  a  houfe^  faylng,  "  iny  lords,"  *^  your  lordíliips," 
not  addrefiing  themfelves  to  the  high  íleward  by  his  particular 
title,  as  "  my  lord,"  or  "  your  gracc," 

WiTNESSESi     Witnefles  may  be  compclled  to  attend,  either 
before  the  committec  for  preparing  the  articks,  or  before  the. 
houfe  of  lords  ón  trial  of  the  impeachmenté     In  the  former 
cafe,  on  complaint  of  refufal  to  appear,  the  fpeaker  iíTues  Jiis. 
warrant  to  the  ferjeaut  at  arms,  to  bring  fuch  perfon  in  cuftody  ', 
in  the  latter,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  lords  to  examiné 
precedents,  reported  "  that  the  proper  method  to  compel  wit- 
*^  neíTes  to  come  in  and  give  their  evidence  upon  impeach- 
**  ments  isj  in  the  lirft  placei  tó  ííTue  out  fummons  from  this 
**  houfe  to  fuch  witnefles  for  their  attendance;"  and  to  this 
rcfolution  the  houfe  agreed.     When  a  material  witnefs  wfao 
was  ordered  to  attend,  could  not  be  found,  the ,  commons  ac- 
quainted  the  lords  at  a  confercnce  of  this  circumñance,  alleging 
it  as  a  rcafon  why  they  had  not  proceeded  in  tlie  impeachment; 
and  the  lords  addrefled  tlie  king,  "  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to 
*^  order  the  ports  lo  be  ftopped,  and  iflue  his  proclamation  for 
"  fecuríng  the  perfon  mentioned."     It  was  alfo  ordered  by  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  if  any  of  the  witneíTes  in  a  cafe  then 
pending,  had  departed,  or  fliould  depart  thé  town,  having  been 
required  to  ftay,  before  the  committee  appointed  to  conduít 
the  buílnefs  fliould  be  acquainted  therewith  j  fuch  perfon  íhould 
be  adjudgexl  to  offer  a  great  contempt  to  the  houfe,  and  be 
forthwith  fent  for  as  a  delinquent.     The  witneíTes,  intended  to 
be  examined  at  the  trial,  are  fworn  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  in  order  to  which  the  folicitor  dclivers  in  their  ñames  with 
the  caufe  or  matter  in  which  they  are  to  be  fworn  in  writing  to 
the  clerk  of  the  houfe,  and  he  takes  a  fit  opportunity  to  cali  the 
parties  and  adminiíler  the  oath.     If  the  witneíTes  required  are 
members  of  either  houfe,  a  note  of  their  ñames  is  given  to  the 
ferjeantj  who  is  ordered  to  give  notice  to  fuch  members,  to  be 
prefent  on  all  occaíioris.     Pcers,  if  examined,  are  upon  oath 
adminiílered  by  the  chancellor  at  the  table  of  the  houfe ;  aní 
it  was  ordered  in  I7i5>  "  that  if  any  peer  of  Great  Britain> 
**  having  not  a  place  ih  parliament,  íhould  be  adpiitted  as  a 
*'  witnefs  at  the  trial,  .a  chair  íhould  be  placed  for  him  ncar 
.  VoL.  L  .      U  <•  the 
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howty&ff  other  jprectdcnts  wete  adduced»  and  the  contrarf^ 
opinión  preTailed*  Ye^  ia  carlier  times,  it  Teems  to  have  bee& 
tlie  underftanding  of  parliament,  that  a  diflblutíon  would  abate 
an  iinpeaphment)  iince  in  16899  the  couxt  of  king's  bench,  <ifter 
being  once  deterred  from.  admitúng;  lord  Caftlemain  to  bail  bv 
a  warrant  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  charging  him  with 
high  trcaíbn»  did,  neverthelefs,  during  the  hiterval  occafioned 
by  a  diíToiution  of  parliament,  admil  him  to  bail  -,  and  on  the 
ipth  December  1660^  the  hóufe  of  lords,  taking  Drake's  cafe 
ihto  confideration,  voted>  <<  Tliat  as  diey  apprehen^  they  may 
*?  not  have  time  before  the  diíiblutiou  of  tlie  parliament,  to 
'<  proceed  in  judicature  agaiiift  htm,  the  king's  attomey  general 
**  do,  in  hi$  majefty  f)ame,  proceed  againíl  the  faid  Drake^  in- 
*i  the  coürt  of  king^^ench,  upon  the  faid  offence,  according 
*f  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law/'  An  impeachment  which^ 
had  lain  dormant  more  than  fix  months,  was  revived  in  1641, 
but  in  1 701,  an  impeachment,  to  which  the  defendant  had* 
given  in  his  anfwer  in  1695,  ^^^  annuUed,  twó  complete  par- 
liaments  having  intervened,  without*  any  further  profecution» 
by  the  commons^  In  11717,  proceedings  againíl  lord  Oxford 
having  been  fufpended  nearly  twe  years,  the  commons,  after 
receiving  a  notice  from. the  lords  that  the  day  of  trial  was  ñxed,. 
appointed  a  cpmmittee  to*  confider  the  (late  of  the  impeach^ 
ment ;  and  on  their  report,  that  it  would  be  neceflary  to  review 
t}ie  evidence,  and  therefore  impollible  to  be  ready  atthe  time 
appointed,  a  meíláge'  was  íent  to  this  purport,  with  a  defire* 
that  the  trial  might  be  put  off  to  a  further  day  ;.  to  which  the 
lords  agreed.  But  in  this  and  other  inftances,  where,  in  con- 
fequence  of  difput^s,  the  commons  refufed  or  aegle£ted  to  be 
in  readinefs  on  the  day  Bxc4v  or  that  to  which  die  lords  had 
enlarged  the  hearing,  the  lords  difmiíTed  the  impeachment, 
and  declared  the  defendant  acquitted.  It  was  formally  recog- 
nized  by  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1701-,  tliat  it  is  the 
undoubted  right  of  every  fubjeü  of  England,  under  any  accu- 
fation,  either  by  impeacnment  or  otherwife,  to  be  brought  to 
a  fpeedy  trial,  in  order  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned.  But 
the  courts  of  parliament  are  not  bound  like  the  courts  below, 
tp  give  way  to  obje£lious  of  mere  form ;  they  would  not  admit 
as  a  valid  objedion  to  an  impeachment  that  it  did  not  fpeciff 
the  very  words  with  which  the  defendant  was  charged  y  no» 
would  they  give  the  prifoner  further  time  to  make  his  defencc 
on  an  alkgation  of  the  abfence  of  his  witneíTes  ^  and  in  Dr^ 
Sachcverel's  cafe  (1709)  they  procceded  to  judgment,  without< 
coming  to  any  refolution  on  his  requeft  that  counfel  might 
^  he^d  on  two  point$  of  lawj  after  be  hiui  been  found 
gttilty.^  _  VoTfis* 
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VoT€S.  On  the  twá!  Wery  peet  vc¿(íj  orí  queftions  of  íaw  as 
well  as  of  faéJ,  thou^h  they  oftcn  rcfef  queftions  of  evidence, 
•orother  technical  «íeícnption  to  the  jtidges  ;  bnt  this  only  for 
theír  opinión,  not  tfrdr  clétermination ;  iii  voting,  tKe  majority 
•decides,  and  whén  the  mimbers  are  even,  the  propofitton  Is 
tafeen  to  be  paffed  m;  tfté  negative.  No  proxies  are  allbwed; 
metrtbcrs  of  the  hovtk'^f  commons  whohad  voted  on  the  queí- 
tion  of 'ímpeachment,  b«t  were  fince  callcd  vp  to  the  peers,  aré 
€xcufed  ffom  givingjtidgmcnt,  but  xwt^prohibited-  With  re- 
Iped'  *fo  bifhops,  dcmtts  are  entcrtaincd  whcther  they  íboulft 
yote  in  }udic«t«re  in  cafes  of  blood  -,  they  have  generally  de- 
cKned  attending,  but  entered  a  proteft,  relervíng  to  themfelves 
tAI  ihcir  legal  right».  They  are  freqtiently  prefcnt  during  the  , 
triaf,  añd  have  voted  on  aH  queftions  arifing  in  the  courfe  of  it, 
but  nof  on  the  final  queftion  ^  Guilty  orriot  guiíty ." 

The  Coxjrt  and  Trial.  To  gi\fé  á  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  court  is  held  for  the  trial  of  aperfon  impeached, 
when  the  houfe  of  commons' attend  as  a  commíttee,  it  w¡lÍ*not 
be  i^mproper  to  tranfcribe  the  narrative  of  the  opening  of  thelaft 
great  tribunal  of  the  kiiid,  that  which  was  held  for  the  trial  of 
Í¡lí.  Haftings,  and  "which  lafted  from  178S  to  1795. 

On  the  day  appointed,  at  eleren  o'clock,  the  houfe  of  coíü- 
nions,  preceded  by  the  managers  of  the  ímpeachment,  carne 
from  their  own  houfe  into  the  hall.  The  managers  were  drefled, 
the  reft  of  the  mertibers  in  tlieir  ufual  undrefs.  Half  án  hour 
afterwárd,  the  lords  moved  from  their- own  chamber  of  parlia- 
ment^  the  clerks  of  parlianient  firft,  the  mafters  in  chancery 
folio wing  them  •,  next  the  ferjeants,  then  the  judges;  aftcrthem 
^  herald,  and  then  the  eldeft  fons  of  péers  and  peers  minor ; 
then,  after  thé  ufliers,  the  barons,  biíhops^  rifcounts,  earls,  maf- 
quifles,  dukes,  the  archbiíhops,  and  the  lord  chanccllor.  The 
proceffidn  clofed  with  the  róyal  family,  the  fon  of  the  duke  óf 
Gloucefter  walking  firft,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  laft.  In 
paíling  to  their  places,  they  took  ofT  their  hats  and  bówed  to  the 
throne.  Having  taken  their  feats,  the  ferjeant  at  arms  üiadc 
proclamation,  commanding  filence,  and 'called  upón  .Warren 
Haftings,  efquire,  to  come  into  court.  Mr.Haftings  accordingly 
appeared,  accompanicd  by  Mr/ Sullivan  and  Mr.  Sumner/ his 

'bail,  and  kneéfling  at  the  bar  in  the  box  aflignfed  to  him,  he  wás 
ordered  to  rife,  which  he  accordingly  did,  The  ferjeant  at 
arms  then  made  proclamation  :  <•  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez  !  Whercas 
<*  charges  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  have  been  exhibit- 

-**  ed  by  the  honourable  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  ñame  of 
<*  themfelves  andof  all  thecommoiw  of  Great  Britain,  agaínfl:  ' 
**  Warren  Haftings,  efquire;  all  pcrfons  concerned  are  to  tafcc 
^f  noticci  that  he  now  ftauds  upon  his  trial,  and  they  may  come 

U  3  «  forth 
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í*  forth  in  order  ^o  ma^  good  tibe  faid  cbMxgss/^    The  lord 
chancellor  then.addirefled  the  prifonerasvfollpws: 

<^  Warren  Hafting^  *,  You  ftand  at  the  bar  of  this  poutt, 
<^  charged  with  high  cñmes  and  mifdemeaiiors,  a  eopy  pf  which 
<<  has  been  deliyered  to  you^  you  have  been  allowed  coonfel, 
^<  and  a  long  time  has  been  given  to  you  £or  your  defenoe ;  but 
.f<  this  19  nottobe  coniidered  as  a  particuiai  ind^lgence  to  yoiij» 
*^  as  it  arofe  from  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  the  crímes  withi 
<<  which  you  are  eh;^rged  being  ftated  to  haye  been  conuQÍtted 
**  in  a  diltant  place,  Thefe  charges,  contsdn  the  mpSt  wdghty 
f  f  allegatipnsy  and  ^hey  come  from  the  higheíl  autbority :  tfais 
<^  circumílance,  boweYery  thpugh  it  carf^iei  wifh  it  the  moft 
f <  feríous  impprtance]|  is  no^  to  prevent  yo^  ffpm  maktng  yo^Li^ 
f<  defence.in  a  íirm  and  co)le£led  manne^')  in  the  confidente 
^<  that,  as  a  ]B|ritiíh  fu^^ed,  you  are  enti|^le4  tp^  an4  wiU  re-: 
♦*  ccivc,  íplljiíftice  from  a  Pritiih  co\irt/^ 
To  which  Mr.  Haftings  made  anfwer  \ 
**>  My  lords  j  I  ^m  come  tp  this  high  tribunal  equaUy  ini? 
ff  preñed  with  a  confidence  in  my  own  ince^ityf  and  in  the 
<•  juftice  oí  the  court  beforc  which  I  ftand.'^ 

The  clerks  of  the  court  then  próceeded  toveail  the  ehafge% 
^d  the  ánfwets,  till  the  lord  chancellor  moved»  that  the  lor<l^ 
íhould  adjcum  to  tlieir  own  chamber  of  padiament»  aqd  thej^ 
accordingly  withdrew  in  t^e  order  in  which  they  carne. 

This  account  difplays  mpft  of  the  forms  pbferyed  on  f^ch  oCt 
^afions:  the  guards  áttended  on  Sacheyerers  trial»  in  confe^v 
quencc  pf  an  addreis  to  the  queen,  reciting  that  it  had  beeí^ 
ufual  on  fuch  occaíipns.  The  commons>  attending  as  a  cpm^ 
xnittee,  are  iiptcoyered  ;  the  peers  are.  When  the  defendant 
was  a  peerj  smd  tried  in  the  Iprds^  pnly  for  high  crimes  and  mifr 
demeanocs,  the  houíe  ordered,  that  the  lowCT  .baron3'  bea/ch 
íhould  beraov^dí  and  a  ftooi  fut  nearthc  bar^  wherc  he  was  tp 
fit  uncovered  as  a  peer,  and  npt  in  the  capacity  of  s^  judge. 
The  ^ommons.ren;iqnftraled  againft  this  arran^ement»  but  the 
peers. very  properly  rcplied,  ff  that  judgir^g.it  a  right  inhcTentin 
**  every  court,_  to,  order  í^ncl  direft  fuch  cir<:i^nftance$  and  m%l- 
**  ters  of  for^i.as  can  hr^Ye  no  influence  tp  theprejudipe  p,^  juf? 
*'  tice,  in  fuch  way  ai* ,  they  ííiall  judge  fit,  wi^ere  the  fa^oje  are 
^*  not  fettled  other.wiíc  ^y  any  pofitiye  rule,  their  loitMhipskad 
**  confirmed  the  order  already  made  as  juft  ^d  equal " 

When  the  pleading^  and  depofitlons,  have  beeti  read»  the  ms^ia- 
gers  open  the  ^afe  forxhe  commons  ;  they  ^re  at  liber^y  to  f^r, 
le¿l  fuch  anieles,  and  ít\  fuch  order  as  they  think  fit^  eaph  ma- 
nager  chufiag  which  he  y^UÍ  enfoifce,  and  they  cail  evidienae  ki 
fuppprt  of  tbem.  In  ibme.  inftanG€4  they  have  proceedc^  ar- 
.  ficle  byiqf^cle^  rec^uiring  újuí  prifoner  tp  defend  hunfelf  on  eacji 

feparatclyi 
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feparately  \  and  thts  couifethe  ttanagcrs  agamft  Mr.  Haflingt 
wííhed  to  have  adopted,  iM^it  tbe  counfel  for  that  gentleman  tn« 
fifting  tbat  fttck  arrangement  waa  never  iríade  but  with  confent 
of  tlie  priíona*»  aad  refiftmg  it  on  bchalf  of  thdr  client,  tbe 
<]ueftion  was  referrod  to  tbe  decifion  of  thé  lords,  who  defired 
rile  managerg  to  produce  áll  tbeir  evidence  in  fuppott  of  tbeit 
impeachment  before  tbe  defendant  fiíould  be  called  upon  to  ail- 
fwer  any  part. 

Atter  tbe  taanagers  bare  clofed  tbehr  evidence,  on^  of  tbem 
h  beard  at  large  in  ftimming  it  up.  The  prífoner  then  maldels 
hís  defenceby  counfeU  and  calis  evidence  if  fo  iacKned ;  oneof 
his  counfel  fums  tip  in  bis  bebaif^  aiid  tbe  defendant  himfelf 
tnaj  alfo)  if  he  Urill^ut  tbis  period  addrefs  tbe  court^^  The  ma- 
nagers  bave  tben  a  rigbt  to  reply,  bat  tbe  ^efendant  cannot  be 
allowed  to  fpeak  after  tbem.  The  managers  bave  a  rigbt  to  re- 
ply,  eveñ  if  tbe  prifoner  calis  no  evidence,  oí  makes  no  de- 
ience. 

Tbe  managers  injcbelr  addrefs  to  tbe  lords  ufe  tbat  freedom 
of  fpeecb,  wbieb  diftiiiguiÚies  tbe  proceedings  in  their  haufe  ; 
but  yrben  tbe  counfel  fojr  tbe  prifoner  animadverted  in  fevere 
terms  on  fome  of  tbeir  expreifions,  it  was  treated  as  an  ofíence 
againíl  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  boufe  of  commons.  In  fome  cafes» 
hovevear»  exe<ptions  have  been  takenagainft  expreíTions  ufed  by 
managers:  in  tbe  pfofecution  of  JDr.  oacbeverel,  one  of  tbem 
was  oUiged,  by  tbe  clv^ncdlor»  to  explain  bis  words ;  and  in 
tbat  of  Mr.  HaftingSy'ike  boufe  of  commons,  on  tbe  repott  oí% 
committee»  voted  tbat  fome  words  fpbken  by  one  of  tbe  ma^ 
nagers  ougfat  not  to  bave  been  uttered. 

If  any  doubts  arife  in  tbe  courfe  of  proceeding,  the  lords  db 
not  difcu(s  tbem  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  but  adjourn  to  tbeir  own 
houfe.  Tbis  is  a  tedtous  and  fatiguing  duty,  but  cotí fiftent  with 
precedente  and  favourable  to  fíree  debate ;  it  fometimes  occa- 
fions  an  ^journment  beyond  thé  day,  but  at  others  queftions 
have  been  decided  witbout  tbe  managers  kaving  the  bar.  In 
tfaefe  ca&S}  efpecially  on  points  of  evidefice»  tbe  lords  fómetimes 
confuk  tb^  judges,  but  tbis  proceeding  is  uotí  indifpenfably  nc- 
ceffary,  and  in.die  cafe  of  De-  Sabbevcrei,,thehoüfe  decided  in 
exprefs  contradicción  to  tbe  efiedof  the  unái^imous  opinión  of 
the  judges.  TbÍ3  cafe  deferves  particular  notice)  it  was.  not 
one  of  evidence  but  of  form;  the  qüeílion.rcferred  to  them 
was,  «<  Whetbct,  by  the  law  of  England,  and  conftant  praftice 
**  in  all  profecutions,  by  mdiSbnent  or  infortnaiion^  for  crimes  dr 
<*  mifdemeanora,  in  writing  or  fpeaking,  the  particular  words 
**  fuppofed  to  be  criminal  muft  not  be  exprefsly  fpecified  in  fuch 
"  indiflment  or  information?"to  which  the  judges  all  anfwcred 
in  the  affirmative»    The  lords  refolvcd,  Tbat  they  wül  procced 

U4  .  ^^ 
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to  thc  dcterminatkni  of  the  impetíúhnü>ní^  úccordinp;  to  the  law  of 
thc  land,  and  "  the  law  and  ulagé  of  parliament ;"  and  dircded 
thc  cierks,  and  áppointed  a  committcé  to  fearch  preeedents  on 
this  fubje£b  5  whtch  being  reponted,  thcy  r¿fo!ved,  <*  'rhat  by  the 
¥  iaw  and  ufageof  parHament,  in  profecutions  hy  impeachment 
f*  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanofs,' by  wtiflng  or  fpeaking^ 
Í5  the  particular  words  fuppofed  to  be  criminal  are  mt  neceffhry 
**  to  be  cxprcfsly  fpecíficd  in  fuch  impeachment."  This  decí- 
fion  was  trcatcd  by  a  great  law  lord,  dnring  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Haftings,  asan  ínllance  of  injuftice  which  it  was  to  be  hoped 
might  ncver  occur  ágain.  '  The  lords,  it  was  fald,  had  deter- 
mined  a  point  of  law,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  opinión  of  thc 
judgcs.  On  this  fubjed  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  point,  as 
íaid  down  by  thofe  juclges,  has  been  much  controvcrtcd  fince 
4:heir  days,  and  diat  their  opinión  did  not  extend  to  impeach- 
ments,  but  only  to  cafes  of  iiuliñment  and  information.  Bu^ 
cven  if  the  opinión  of  the  judges  had  been  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  thc  determination  adopted  by  the  lords,  it  WQuld  not,  evcn 
thcn,  be  cafy  to  íhew  that  fo  great  a  tribunal,  empowered  by 
the  coBÍlkution  to  revife  the  proceedings  of  thofe  very  judges 
in  their  own  courts^  when  brought  into  the  houfe  by  writ  of 
error,  íhouldj  in.a  cafe  where  they  aík  for  an  opipion,  bebound 
to  prcfer  that  opinión  to  the  diftates  of  their  own  judgmcnt 
and  experience. 

Verdict.  .  The  argxjments  and  cvfr«  ince  on  each  fide  being 
clofed,  a  day  is  íixed  for  pronouncing  t?íí'*lecifion  of  the  court, 
•and  thc  lords  who  have  been  prefent  doring  the  trial,  have  noticc 
.  to  attend.  On  fome  óccafions  there  has  been  a  previous  vote, 
**  that  the  commóns  hav«  made  good  riieír  charge;"  and  in  fuch 
cafe,  after  a  debate,  it  was  réfolted,  that  the  queftion  of  guilty 
or  not  guilty  fliould  be  put  on  each  article  of  impeachment 
iimply,  and  not,  as  wasfiríl  propofcd,  with  this  introduftion, 
,"  The  Commsm  having  made  geod  their  ckargf ^^^-ks- thc  prifoner 
iguilty  .or  .not  güiky  ?"  On  thc  day  ttppointetl  for  this  decifion 
•thc  court  mects  as  ufual,  the  managére^  and  the  comm<^  in  their 
.places;  die ' defendant,  with  hig  bail,  is  introduced,  and  di- 
refted  tOvwithdraw^,  the  v&ááiSt  o'^ach  lord,  commcncing  from 
the  júnior  barón,  i&  tlien  taken-/^r¿7//w  by  the  high  ftcward,  and 
he  pubKcly  declares  the  rcfuh:.  In  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Hafthigs,  it 
was  the  acquittal  o£  the  prifonct;  in  confeqoence,  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  high  fteward,  faid,  **  It  appcttrs  that  thcre 
**  is  a  great  majority  for  the  acquittal'  of  the  prifoner  on  each 
"  of  the  artícles ;  I  am,  therefore,  purfuant  to  your  lordíhips' 
**  díredions,  to  declare,  that  Warren  Haftings,  efquire,  is  ac- 
«*  quitted  of  all  the  tharges  of  impeachment  brooght  againft 
•*  him  by  the  commons^  and  of  all  thc  matters  contained  thcrein." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Haftings  being  then  calicó  into  court,  cnme  inlo  liis 
jbox,  atid  knelt  in  the  ufual  w!ay ;  the  chancellor  defired  himto 
rife,  and  addrefltíd  iúrtt  in  thefe  v/ords  :  *  * 

*«  Warren  Haftings,  js^n  are  ^Cquitteil  of  all  the  charges  of 
**  impeachmeñt  brougíit  agaínft  you  by  the  commons,  and  of  all 
^*  the  niattets  contained  therein  5  you  and  your  bail,  therefore, 
<*  are  difchargcd.''  ' 

When  the  decifion  of  the  cóutt  is  adverfe  to  the  priíóner,  a 
üke  declaration  is  made  to  the  lord» ;  the  defendant  ¡s,  in  likc 
manner,  informed  of  the  event,  and  tiotice  is  fent  to  the  com- 
ínons  that  their  lordíhips  are  ready  to  gíve  judgment,  if  thcy, 
with  the  fpeaker,  will  come  and  deVnand  the  fame. 

Judgment.     This  notice  to  the  commons.  to  demand  judg^ 
ment,  is  not  mere  mattér  óf  form  ;  it  is  an  ancient  cuítom,  in- 
variably  obferved,  even  when  the  defend::MU  pleads  guilty,  and 
the  commons  are  fo  fenacious  of  this  privilege,  that  in  two 
cafes,   when  :tli€re  wris   reafon  to  apprehend   tliat  the  peei-s 
^vould  proceed  to  judgment  without  waiting  for'  the  perform- 
ance of  this  part  of  their  duty,  they  voted  an   inftrudion  to 
their  committee    "  to  infiít  that   it    is   not  parliamentary  for 
^  their  lordíliips  to  give  judgment  until  the  fame  had  been  firll 
**  demanded  by  the  commons."     The  order  made  has  been 
that,  on  a  day  mentioned^  "this  houfe  will,  with  Mr.  Speaker 
<*  and  the  mace,  go  u'p  to  the  bar  of  the  lords'  hóufe,  and,  in 
'^  the  riame  of  the  khights",  citizeirs,  and  burgefles  in  parlia- 
;**  ment  aíTembled,  antí  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
•<*  demand  Judgment  againft  the  defendant."     The  committee 
Is  alfo  dire&ed  to  draw  up  a  form  of  words  for  making  the 
demand,  which'  varíes  according  to  the  circumllances  of  the 
-cafe.     The  <rommons  by  this  regülation  gain  a  fort  of  powev 
to  pardon  the  perfons  they  have  profccuted,  or  at  leaft  to  ref- 
pite  them  during  pleafure',    but  to  the  party  hiirifelf,  fuch  a 
tenure  of  his  immunity  1$  very-  infecure,  finte,  aftefr  long  infer- 
vals,  even  a  new  parliariient  has  come  to  the  houfe  of  tórds 
•and  demanded  a  judgínent.*         '  •      w.     ■       ...   7 

ÁRREáT  oF  JubGMEílT.  ^Whén  the  defendañt  is  bmuglít 
up  on  the  demfand  of  the  howfe  of  commons,  ht  itiaymove  ih 
arreft  of  judgment;  the  mailagers  for  the  commons  argüe 
againft  him,  and  the  lords  retite  iíKO  their  oWn  .hóufe  to  decide 
the  poiht,       '•     .  .  i 

Senteñce.*  The  fenter^cd  ift^cáfe  of  hígh  treafóh  is  death, 
infliifted  by:  decollátion  or  haiíging,  according  to^  the  raiik  of 
the  oftVhder. 

Thofe  upon  hígh  crimes  and  mifdemeanbrs  Vary  according 
to  the  natttre  of  the  cafe  and  circumftances  of  the  parties,  In 
cafe  of  pecuniary  fine,  it  ffeems  moft  regular  to  adopt  an  inquiry 
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into  die  wealth  of  dtie  delinquen^)  but  a  5ne  of  3e,coo/«  war 
.0Dce  impofed  without  that  ceremony.  The  fentence  in  diíTer- 
<nt  cafes  has  been  finti  imf  rifonmcnt»  haniíhment^  incapacity 
to  hold  public  offices,  incapacity  to  appear  at  court,  and  ta  fit  in 

{)arliaii^cnt ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  this  latter 
boéence  is  legal»  uijijefs  it  «rere  fandioned  by  all  branches  of 
Ithe  legiilature  in  form  of  a  bilí  of  attainden  Somecimes  alfo 
ihe  fentencd  has  been  ínfarny  and  degradation,  incapacity  to 
giye  evidence,  pr  fit  ón  jurics,  and  fometimes  tlic  delinquent 
|ia$  been  condemned  to  malee  (aUsfa£bion  to  the  party  aggrieTcd, 

The  lord  íleward  diflolVcs  |he  court  as  already  has  been 
Bientioned;  but  after  fentence^  if  exec^tion  i$  not  done,  he  nuiy 
ifliic  hb  precept  tP  inforcc  it. 

The  houfe  of  cpmmons  frefjuently  vote  tbankft  to  tbe 
managers. 

Pardo».  Although  the  king's  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
)>ar  to  an  impeachment,  yet>  after  it  has  been  fokmnly  heard  and 
4etcrmined,  the  kiog's  foyal  grace  i»  not  furtber  reftrained  or 
abridged ;  for,  after  the  impeachrpent  and  attainder  of  the  ñ% 
rebel  lords,  in  ijis>  ^^^  pf  them'wcre  from  time  to  time 
reprieved  by  the  crpwn»  and  at  length  received  a  pardon* 
This  right  in  the  crown  appears  to  have  be^  acknowiedged 
by  the  commons  fo  long  ago  a$  in  the  |oth  Edward  IIL,  when 
they  petitioned  the  kiQg  npt  to  grant  pardons  to  perfons  im« 
peached  in  parliament,  either  of  their  Ufe  or  limby  &ne  <^ 
ranfomi  forfeiture  of  lands,  tenements,  goods  ox  chattels. 
The  king  anfwered^  tbat  <<be  wonld  do  his  will  as  beft  ibould 
^  feenxtohim.** 

Such  is  tbe  outliri^  pf  the  conftitutioi),  autbority»  and  prac* 
tices  in  its  rnoíl  m^teñ^l  poix9t«^  pf  tJiíe  parliament  of  tbe  united 
kingdom, 

Officeri^  ;Tbe  office  pf  fpeaker  having  already  been  no« 
iiced,  the.  x^xf.  who  olaima  attention  is  the 

C|.9EI^. .  Hi$  office  is  gri^nted  by  the  king  for  life,  by  letters 

Í»atent  to  be  exercifed  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  with  an  ancienl 
alayy  pf;|Oi/.|  payable  half-ycarly.  at  tlie  fexcheíjuer.  He  i« 
ilyled  in  tb?  j^tent  ^*  under  clerk  of  tbe  parliaments  to  attend 
^<  upon  ^be  cómmons»'*  and  his  general  duties  are  es^pre^ed  in 
^n  path  wlúcb^  .béfoi^e  entering  on  his  office,  he  takes  kneeling 
before  the  Iprd  cbancellor»  and  which  is  adminifteted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crpwn.  .It  obliges  him  to  be  faithful  tp  the  kuig» 
his  heirs  and  fucceiTors,  to  xpCSt^má  reyeal  to  th«  priyy  councii 
all  matters  prejudicial  to  the  crown)  and  then  proceedft  in  thefe 
^rms:  «<  Ye  uiall  alfo  wel\  and  truly  ferye  his  lughneis»  in  tho 
«  office  of  under^  clerk  of  bi^parliamentSa^  to  attend  npon  the 
^f  \cpmmou9  of  this  teaUíf)  of  Great  Qritainj  m^kingtrue  entries^ 

<«  teniem'» 
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^  femembraxHies»  and  joumals  orthe  tliings  done  and  paíled  m 
ff  the  fame.  Ye  (hall  keep  fecret  ali  fuch  matters  ás  (hall  be 
f^  treated  in  hi9  faid  parliame^ts;  and  not  dtfclofe  the  fame 
l<  i^efore  they  (hall  be  p^bli(bed|  bát  to  fuch  99  they  ought  tQ  be 
^<  difclofed  unto,  ,  An<^  generally  ye  (hall  well  and  troly  do  and , 
f^  ejecute  all  things  belohging  to  yon  to  b^  doile  appertaining 
M.  to  the  (aid  oQee  of  onder  clerk  of  the  paFCamen^»  as  God 
^<  yói|  heípi  aínd  by  the  contentft  of  this  book.^  líiis  duty 
comprehends  bis  bemg  attentiye  to  the<  ótber  clerks  under  him^ 
tbat  |:hey.are  €^a¿k  in  making  the  proper  entries  of  the  pro^ 
.ceédtngs  of  committee^»  and  ii^  aíBxii^g  ^he  orders  fbr  the  meet? 
ing  pf  committee3  on  the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  in  the  dif'r 
chafge  of  their  Qther  fenrice  to  the  hot^fet  It  is  wtthout 
wari^i^t  fhajt  he  (bould  n^akc  minutes  of  particular  men*^ 
fpeeehes}  ai>d  he  ought  to  confine  himfelf  merely  to  take 
notes  pf  the  grders  and  proceedings  of  the  houfer  Tbefe  he 
^d  the  clerk  affiíUnt  both  do  in  thei^r  minute  books  at  the 
table  I  and  from  tbefe  minutes  the  votes,  which  are  ordered  tp 
l^e  prÍQted»  are  made  up  under  the  diredion  of  the  fpeaker, 
^^t  the  end  of  the  feflion,  it  13  the  dqrk's  oihce  to  fee  that  the 
joum^  pif  that  fe(Qoi|  is  properly  m^e  out,  and  fairly  tranf? 
(tribed  ffoin  the  minute  books,  the  prii^ed  votes,  and  the  ori- 
ginal papers  that  have  been  laid  before  the  houfe  -,  and  diis  is 
pomnioQly  apne  duríng  the  recefs  in  fnmmer.  AIl  addrefles 
to  the  crQwn,  and  order^  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether 
for  the  attendance  of  per fons,  or  bringing  of  papers,  &c.,  mnft 
1^  figiied  by  the  clerk,  and  this  he  sdways.  does  with  bis  own 
hand  1  it  is  bis  duty  aífo  to  |ign  the  bilis  which  have  paíIéd  the 
hoiiíe  of  pommqnSf  ^ut  the  orders  for  bringing  in  bilis,  for 
ffac  appointn^ent  and  n^eeting  of  committee^,  and  the  other 
pomn^on  orders  c>f  the  houfc,  areí  ibv  the  fake  of  expedition^ 
figned  iv\  h\%  i^n^e  by  ^  elesk  witboi^t  d^ors,  aüthorífed 
by  hitt^n 

As  the  clerk  ought  to  take  notea  of  nothing  but  the  orders 
and  r^orts  of  the-  houfc,  he  is  always  under  fome-  difficnltyi^ 
when  ocception  is  taken  to  the  words  of  a  member  as  irregular, 
and  the  houíe^  at.mtf  number  of  membersj  cali  out  to  hav^ 
theiü'taken  down:  as  tlus  cali  of  particular  members,  -tbough 
-ever  fo  geabrat,  .is  nqj^  propetly,  indeed  cannot  be,  ati  order  of 
the  houfe }  and  as  the  taking  down  the  words  at  the  table  is 
witlk  a  vibw  to  groqad  a  cenfure  againO:  the  member  who  ufed 
fbeo»,.  the:  clerk  cniglu  not  to  betoo  ready  in  judging  ofthe. 
^fe  pf  the  houCbi  cúíJñ  complying  with  this  caH. 
. ..  nfW  emoluments  of  the  clerk  depend  in  a  great  mcafute  on 
^he^bitfinefs  of  the  hbu(e,  bis  fées  on  priyate  bilis*  beis^ 
'^üastcd  by  %  tabk.long  fixsce  eftabliíhed*      ' 
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Clerk  Assistaht.  The  f orm  of  afipointing  thís  officerls-ii 
tiie  derk  informs  the  ípeaker^  that,  with  tbe  approbatton  of  the 
houfe,  he  has  naned  íuch  a  perfon  to  be  hís  clerk^afiiftant; 
the  ípeaker  mentions  the  nominarion  to  the  houfe,  addíng  that 
the  perfon  attends  at  the  door :  he  ís  theñ  called  in,  and  t^kes  hb 
feat  at  the  table.  In  committees  of  tbe  u>ho]e  hoafe»  tbe  chalr* 
man  takes  the  chair  of  the  clerk,  and  theo  it  has  been  always 
the  praftíce  for  the  clerk*affiftant  alone,  an<l  not  the  clerk,  to 
officiate ;  fiom  thís  circumftance  it  ahfcs,  that  the  office  of  the 
ai&ítant  is  the  moft  laborious ;  as  tlie  principal  bufinefs  of  the 
lioofe,  p.iTtícularly  all  inquines  into  matters  of  trade,  colo>nie$) 
the  Eaft  India  Conipany,  &c.  is  generally  carried  on  in*  comr- 
mittees »  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk-affiílant  to  make  out  the 
reports  from  thcfe  committees,  and  from  tliofe  of  'the  whole 
hoofe  on  bilis.  The  derk  has  properly  nothing  to  do  in^tfc 
houfe,  but  whilft  the  fpeaker  is  in  the  chair. 

There  is  alfo  a  fecond  derk-afliftani:. 

CURK   TO    THE   COMMITTEE  OF  PrIVILEGES.      ThcrC   ¡S  E 

particular  derk  appointed  to  attend  tbe  committee  of  pftvilegcs^ 
and,  as  that  for  ekdions  was  fornierly  the  fatne,  the  clerk  of 
this  committee  is  now  direded  to  attend  thbfe  on  eleSions; 
and  when  two  *or  more  of  t£efe  committees  are  fitting  at  the 
fame-  time,  the. clerk  of  the  houfe  appoints  others  to  attend  as 
depuues. 

Other  Clerks.  There  are  alfo  four  principal  clerks  with- 
cat  doors,  who  in  rotadon  attend  committees  j  and  each  of 
thefe  has  a  deputy.  There  are  alio  two  clerks  who  have  the 
dire¿lion  of  ^e  ingioffing  office,  and  have  ivriting  derks  under 
them  for  the  ingroflüng  of  .bñls.  Beíides  thefe,  there  is*  a  clerk 
appointed  exprefsly  to  colleéi  the  fees^  and  diftribute  them  to 
the  ipeaker  and  officers  of  the  hottíc';  another  clerk  who'  ba^ 
the  cuftody  of  the  joumals  and  papers,  and  who  has  feveral 
writing  clerks  under  him.  The  office  of  clerk  of  the  papéis 
was  formerly  kept  in  the  room  which  wasanciently  the  court 
of  wards ;  wbencd^it  has  happened,  that' though  this  ofBce'has 
v^  hecn  frequentlv  removed  from  place  to  place,  the  chamber  in 
■whick  it  has  been  held  has  been  always,  improperly,  ftyled 
the  court  of  wards.  The  clerk  of  the  houfe  appoints  afi  the 
other  derks  without  doors,  and  their  deputies  <by  bis  ncñninan 
tion  only,  without  any  written  form.  •    . 

Serjeant  at.Arms.  The  duty  of  Ifae^officer  thvLS  denor 
núnated,  who  attends  tHe  houfe  of  ccnhnonsf,  is  to  keep  tbe 
doors,  and  execute  the  commands  of  the  hdufe  in  the  appre- 
henfion  and  cnftody  of  offisnders.  It  is^a  ftanding  order  for 
^hm  to  take  llrarigers  into  cuftody. that  are  in  the  boufe.or 
gallery  whilft  tlie  houfe  is  fitting  i  and  this  order  is  repeated  at 
y  .      .  the 
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llie  beglnníng  of  ctcry  feifion.  Durlng  divifions^  ít  is  the  duty 
of  the  ferjeanty  and  the  perfons  under  hlra,  to  keep  cvcry 
avenue  into  the  houfe  and  the  doors  of  the  lobby  íhut,  fron» 
before  the  putting  of  ^the  quedioii  tili  the  final  declaratioiij  by 
the  fpeaker,  of  the  determinatlon  of  the  houie.^  * 

Other  Officers*  There  are,  befides'^  a  chaplatn,  a  fecre- 
tary,  and  train-bearer  to  the  fpeaker;  a  lioufe-kceper,  door 
keepersy  and  meíTengers;  and  the  houfe  employ  a  printer 
nominated  by  therafelves,  who  ;Uone  caiv  ptint  the  journals, 
votes>  and  other  proceedings. 

THE  CLERGY. 

In  this  dívifion  will  be  noticcd,  in  general,  the  ccclefiaftícal 
cílnbliihments  tliroiiojhoiit  the  kingdom  j  the  various  rites,  iníti- 
tutions,  oíBces,  authorities,  ai>d  poíleflions  origitiatnig  from  or 
depenckut  on  the  church,  oí  its  ordinances ;  and  alfo  the  prin- 
cipal diíicntitig  bodies, 

Chriílianity  is  part  of  tlie  law  of  England,  or  according  tQ 
the  expreífion  of  an  ancient  llatutc,  "  The  fcripture  is  the 
common  law,  ón  which  all  manner  of  laws  are  fouiKled." 

The  prefent  cílablifliment,  caljed  tht  church  of  Englandj  arofe 
out  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  Romifli  religión,  and  the  cmanci- 
pation  of  England  from  the  ecclefíailical  doniinion  and  autho- 
rity  of  the  pope,  his  mlnilters,  and  his  laws. 

PoPERY.  The  Román  Catholic  religión  being  profefled  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  moíl  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  incronch- 
ments  of  papal  power  made  great  progrefS)  although  not  equai 
ío  that  which  was  eíFeílcd  in  other  cooncriec;  becaufe  th^ 
barons  and  peopLe  were  at  all  times  refolute  in  maintaining  the 
ancient  commo;i  law,  and  not  being  influenced,  either  by  me- 
RacQS  or  by  fubtlety,  to  aílow  that  ¡t  íhould  be  fuperfeded  by 
the  Ron)aa  code,  or  the  eccleíTaílical  canons. 
•  Origin  of  Mortmain.  The  power  which  might  have  bcen 
^icquired  orer  the.adminiílration  of  juílice,  being  thus  cautioufly 
prevented,  the,ingenuity  of  the  legiílature  was  no  Icfs  vigilantly 
exercifed  ¡n  pceventing  that  immenfc  accumulation  of  weálth^ 
and  particularly  of  landed  poíIbíTions,  which  muft  have  refulted 
to  the  church  from  tlie  perpetual  acquifition  of  eftates,  either 
by  the  generofity  or  fuperftitión  of  individual  donors,  or  by 
tlieic  own  ability  to  purchafe  contiríually;  while  they  nevc^ 
Í9rfeited  pr  alienatcd.  Ágainft  thefe  monftrous  accumulatiorn 
^G  ftatutes  of  mortnniiñ  were  dire¿ied ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  ftruggle,  in  which  every  device  that  craft  could 
fjüiggeft  was  efiayed  and  repelled,  that  the  legiflature  tríumphedy. 
aiod  fuccecded^  iii  eílablt(hing.pra¿lically  the  legal  principie, 
'í    4  that 
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to  fum  Mp  tííía  h^ad;  wíth  ú  tnmfa£iíon  mofl:  unparalíéleá  atiá* 
aíloiúflnng  ia  iis  kind>:  pope  Inocent  IIL  had  at  length  the. 
eftontery  to  d^ni^nd)  aud  king  John  had  the  meannefe  to  con-* 
lent  to,  a  refigj^ation  of  his^crown  to  the  pope,  whereby  England 
was  to  bccome  forcv^r  St.  Peter's  patrimony }  and  the  daftardly* 
monafííh  re-accepted  his  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  papal- 
leíate,  to-hold  as  the  vaffal  of  the  holy  íee,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  a  thoufand  marks. 

Not  content  with  the  ampie  provifion  of  títiies,  whicH  the 
law  of^the  Jarid  had  given  to  the  parochial  clergy,  the  Romiíh. 
priefthooti  ^ndcavoured  to  grafp  at  the  lands  and  inheritances  of 
the  kipgdom» ;-  To  this  end  they  introduced  the  monks  of  ihe 
Benediñtne  and  other. rules,  men  of  four  and  auftcre  rcligion,- 
feparated  from  the  wofld  and  its  concerns  by  a  vow  of  perpetual 
celibacy,  yet  fafuinatlng  the  mirids  of  the  people  by  pretences 
to  extfaordjnary  fanñity,  whiíe  all  their  ním  was  to  aggrandize 
the  power  £vnd  extend  the  ¡nfluence  of  their  grand  fuperior  the 
pope.  And  as,  in  thofe  times  of  civil  tumult,  rapiñe  and  vio* 
lencc  were  dailf  committed  by  overgrown  lords  and  their  ad- 
herents,  they  were  taught  to  believe,  that  founding  a  monaftery 
a  little  before  dcath  would  a  tone  for  a  life  of  incontinence, 
diforder,  and  bloodíhéd.  Henee  innumerable  abbeys  and  re* 
ligious  houfes  were  built  within  a  century  after  the  conqueft> 
and  enelowed,  not  only  wlth  the  tithes  of  pariíhesy  which  were 
raviflied  from  the  fecular  clergy,  but  alfo  with  lands,  manors, 
lordftiips,  and  extenfive  baronies.  And  tlie  dodrine  inculcated 
was,  that  whatever  was  fo  given  to,  or  purchafed  by  the  monks 
and  frjars,  was  confecrated  to  God  himíelf ;  and  that  to  aliénate 
or  take  it  í^way,  w;as  no  lefs  than  the  fin  of  faciilege, 

Many  contrivarices  wete  praftifed  by  the  court  of  Rome»  foY 
efFeíling  an  entire  exemption  iof  its  clergy  from  any  intercourfe 
>witli  the  civil  magiftrate :  fu<:h  as  the  íepáration  of  the  cccle- 
fialiiqal  court  from  the  temporal  j  the  appointment  of  its  judges 
by  merely  fpiritual  authority,  without  a'ny  interpofition  from  the 
crown  ;  the  cxclufive  jurifdiéiion  it  claimed  over  all  ecclefiaftical 
perfons  and  caufes^  and.  the  priv'degium  clerical^y  or  bcnefit  of 
clergy,  which  delivered  all  clcrks  from  any  trial  or  puniíhment 
cxcept  before  their  own  tribunal.  Yet,  although  this  plan  of 
pontifical  power  waa  fo  deeply  laid,  and  ib  indefatigably  purfued 
through  a  long  fucceífion  of  ages;  notwitliftanding  it  was 
poliíhed  and  improved  by  the  united  endeavoürs  of  a  body  of 
men^  who  engrofled  all  the  learning  of  Europe  for  centuries 
togelber  ^  notwithílanding  it  was  firmly  and  refolutely  executed 
by  perfons  the  beft  calculated  for  eftabliíhing  tyranny  and  def-* 
potifm,  men  fired  with  a  bigoted  enthufiafm,  unconne¿ted  with 
4hei.r  fcUow  fubjeíls,  and  tot^lly  iadifiereut  what  oiight  befal 

that 
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that  póftcríty  to  \<ríi¡cfcthcy  bote  no  endearing  relatíon  :-^yet  it 
vanilhed  ínto  nothing  when  accuratel j  difcemed  and  vigoroufly 
oppofed. 

Origin  of  PiLffiMüNiRE.     Whíle  thc  ftátutes  of  mortmaln 
werc  providing  a  flow  preventative  againft  the  territorial  ag- 
grandizement.  of  thts  ufuipinghierarchy,  Edward  L,  juílT^ 
named  for  his  wifdom  in  admintftration  the  Engliíh  Juftinian^ 
levelle^  at  thé  general  power  of  the  pope  a  more  decilive  blow. 
He  wouid  not'fufFer  his  biíhops  to  attcnd  a  general  council^  till 
Hhey  had  fwom  not  to  rcceive  the  papal  benediílion.    He  made 
light  of  all  Romiih  buUs  and  proceíTes ;  attacking  Scotland  in\ 
defíance  of  onc  j  and  feizing  the  tcmporalities  of  his  clergy,  ^ 
who,  under  prctence  of  another,  refu&d  to  pay  a  tax  impofed 
by  p^irliament;    he   ftrcngthened  the  ftátutes  of  mortmain; 
thereby  clofing  the  great  gulph  in  which  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  werc  in  danger  of  bcing  fwallowed  j   and  one  of  hi$ 
fubje£bs  having  obtained  a  buil  of  excommunication  againíí 
anotheri  he  ordercd  him  to  be  executed  as  a  traitor,  according 
to  the  ancicnt  law.     la  thc  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  waa 
made  the  firft  ftatute  againft  papal  provifionS)  being,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke»  the  foundation  of  all  the  fabícq^ent  fta>«  « 
tutes  oí  prétmunire.   After  this  Tetgn  thc  papal  power  was  nevcr 
re-eftabliíhed  in  England  in  its  former  plenitude.    Edward  II.,  a 
weak  and  mifguidcd  prince,  would  have  receded  from  the  mag- 
nammous  and  juft  decifionsof  his  father,  but  thc  parliament 
oppofed  the  demolition  of  thofe  ramparts  for  the  proteflion  o£ 
civil  liberty,  and  made  it  one  of  their  charges  agafaift  the  mo* 
narch,  when  he  was  depofed,  that  he  had  gívcn  allowance  to  the 
bulls  of  the  fee  of  Rome.     The  third  Edward,  poffeffing  all  the 
fpirít  of  his  grandfathcr,  completed  the  work  which  that  pru- 
dent  monarch  had  begun.     He  firft,  in  conjunftion  with  his 
nobility,  rcmonftrated  with  the  pope  by  letter,  but  receiving  a 
menacing  and  contemptous  anfyirer,  that  the  emperor  and  king 
of  France  had  already  fubmitted  in  the  very  matters  of  which 
be  complained,  he  replied,  that  if  both  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king  íhould  take  the  pope's  part,  he  was  ready  to  give 
battle  to  both  in  defence  of  the  Hbérty  of  his  crown.     The 
ope  had  foon  reafon  to  be  convinced  that  this  refolution  was 
not  a  mere  idle  deñance,  for  ftátutes  were  cnafled,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  íhould  not  prefent  or  collate  to  any  biíhoprick     J 
or  living  in  England;   and  that  whoever  íhould  difturb  any 
patrón  in  the  prefentation  to  a  living  by  virtue  of  a  papal  pro* 
viíion,  íhould  pay  fine  and  ranfom  to  the  king  at  his  wül,  and 
be   imprifoned   till   he   renounced  fuch  provifion;    the  fame 
puniíbment  was  inflificd  ón  fuch-  as  cited  dje  king,  or  any  of 
his  fubje¿l4  to  anfwer  in  the  court  o£  Roínci  and  when  the 
.  Yoirl.  X  holy 
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holy  fee  refentcd  thcfe  proceedings,  and  Pope  Urban  V.  at- 
tehiptéd   to   revive  the  vaffalage   and  annual  rent  to  which 
John  had  fubjeñed  h¡8  kingdom,  ít  víras  unanimoufly  agreed  by 
all  the  eftates  of  the  rcalm  in  parliament  aBembled,  that  King 
John's  donjation  was  nuil  and  void,  bcing  without  the  concur- 
rence  of  parliament,  and  contrary  to  his  cotonation  oath ;  and 
all  the  temporal  nobility  and  commons  ehgaged,  that  if  the  pope 
íhould  endeavour  by  prbcefs  or  otherwife  to  maíntaín  thefe  üfurp- 
ations»  they  wouldxdGft  and  withftand  him  with  all  their  power, 
In  tKe  reign  of  Richard  II.  it  was  found  neceíTary  to  íhárpen 
and  ftrengthen  thcfe  laws,  and  therefore  it  was  enaSed,  firft, 
that  no  alien  íhould  be  capable  of  letting  his  benefice  to  farm ; 
in  order  to  compel  fuch  as  had  crept  in,  at  leaft  to  refide  on 
their  preferments :  and^  after^rds,  that  no  alien  flioüld  be  ca- 
pable of  prefentation  to  any  ecclefiaftical  prefetment,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  ftatutcs  of  provifors.     By  the  ftatute  12  Ric.  II. 
c.  15.  all  liegcmen  of  the  king,  accepting  of  a  living  by  any 
foreign  proviílon,  are  put  out  of  the  king's  protcífkion,  and  the 
benefice  made  void ;    to  tliis  the  ftatute  13  Ric.  II.  ft.  ii.  c.  a. 
adds  baniihment  and  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods :  and  by  C.  3. 
of  the  fame  ftatute,  any  pcrfon  bringing  over  any  citation  or 
excommunication  from  beyond  fea,'on  account  of  the  execution 
of  the  foregoing  ftatutes  of  provifors,  was  to  be  imprifoned, 
forfeit  his  goods  and  lands,  and,  moreover,  fufFer  pain  of  life 
and  memberk    In  the  writ  for  the  execution  of  all  thefe  ftatutes 
the  words  pnemuntre  facías  béing  ufed  to  command  the  citation 
of  a  party,  it  has  become  ufual  in  common  fpeech,  and  in  legal 
writing,  to  denomínate  not  only  the  writ  but  the  oíFence  againd 
which  it  is  direíted  by  the  ñame  of  préemunire.     The  next 
ftatute  therefore  which  was  made  againft  the  incroachments  of 
Rome,  the  16  Ric.  II.  c.  5.,  is  generally  ealled  the  ftatute  of 
pramtmire  ¡  it  enaéls,  that  whoever  procures  at  Rome,  or  elfe- 
where,  any  tianflations,  procefles,  excommunications,  bulls,  in- 
ftrumcnts,  or  óther  things  which  touch  the  king,  againft  him, 
his  crown,  and  realm,  and  all  perfons  aiding  or  affifting  therein^ 
íhall  be  put  out  of  the  king's  proteftion,  their  lands  and  goods 
forfeited  to  the  king's  ufe,  and  they  ftiall  be  attached  by  their 
bodies  to  anfwer  to  the  king  and  his  council:  or  procefs  of 
pramunire  Jactas  fliall  be  made  out  againft  them  as  in  other 
cases  of  provifors.     By  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  3*  all  perfons 
who  /accept  any  provifions  ffom  the  pope,  to  be  exempt  from 
canonical  obcdience  to  their  proper  ordinary,  are  alfo  fubjefted 
tx>  the  penalties  oí  prantunire. 

Its  Efcects.  Thefe  beneficia!  and  wife  exertions  had  the 
immediate  efFe£k  of  making  the  Engliíh  church  national,  and 
«ngaging.its  dignitarics,  iy  patriotic  feeling,  to  fupport  thc> 
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tlalms  of.  govcmmcnt  to  abfolute  independency.  Áccordlngly 
in,  the.  teign  of  Henry  V.  the  alien  priories,  or  abbeys  for 
fóreign  monlcs,.  Mrere  fuppreffed  and  thcir  lands  giv^n  to  thc 
crown.  .  And  ,in  that  pf  Henry  VI.  the  archbiíliop  of  Canter- 
bury  refufed  cdiifecratión  to  a  biíhop  nominated  by  the  pope)- 
and  would  liot  exert  his  influence  in  pbtainíng  a  repeal  pf  the 
ílatute  of  pramunirey  though  exprefsly  rcquired,  by  Pope  Martin 
V.  ,who  ftylcd  it,  as  well  híe  might,  execrabile  tlludjlatutum. 

The  Reformation.  Of  thefc  mcafures  againft  papal  tyrarti¿- 
iiy  and  avarice;,  traces  ftill  remain  in  our  ecclefmílical  and  civil 
govemment,  but  the  refornuUion  finally  pverthrew  and  abbliíhed 
the  authority  of  the  pop^  áiid  his  religión  in  Érigland.  With-^ 
put  entering  into  a  minute  l\iftorícal  detail,  it  may  be  füfficient 
hcrc  to  ftate,  that,  a£^uated  by  motives  far  removed  from  virtue 
or  religión,  Henry  VIIL,  a  capricious, ,  paflionate,  reíentkfs 
tyrant,  bent  all  his  forcé  agáinft  the  pofleflions  and  authority  of 
the  pope  and  the  Romiih  clcrgy  j  he  renounced  thc  authority 
of  thc  fov^reign  pontifF  altogether,  claimixig  to  himfelf  ^e  titlei 
pf  head  of  the  church;  he  allowed  a  tranflation  of  the  holy 
fcriptures  to  be  generally  circulated  \  and  the  lit^ny  and  parfi 
of  thé  public  fervice  to  be  perfotmed  in  Engliíh  indead  oi 
Latín }  and  he  caufed  a  fet.of  articles  tp  be  drawn  up  by  a  eon- 
vocatioii  fot  fíxing  the  public  faith.  In  all  thcfe  tranftflions^ 
although  the  king  defaced  what  was  góod  by  the  «larks  of  his 
own  peculiar  tempef  and  charafler,  yet  he  could  not  prevent 
the  eventual  beneíit  whieh  muíl  flow  to  the  nation  from  the 
unrooting  of  an  invetérate  tyranny,  no  l^fs  injufioas  to  the 
mind  than  degrading  to  the  perfon.  Henry,  when  he  abrogated 
the  fupreiíiacy  of  the  pope,  eftabliíhed  in  his  own  perfon  a 
tyranny  more  violent,  capricious,  and  óppreffive  in  its  imme- 
diate  eíFefl:  than  that  of  the  pretended  fucceffor  of  St.  Petcrj 
but  a  new  ufurpatión  is  ever  lefs  formidable  than  a  COfifirmed 
tyranny,  eftabliflied  and  fupported  by  the  zeal,  th^  hopes,  and 
the  fears  of  the  majority  pf  the  people.  Befides,  a  domeftic 
oppreflbr  is  ever  more  «a&ly  counteraíied  than  a  forcign  one, 
who  executes  his  beheíls  by  means  of  agenta  who  muíl  obey 
but  cannot  difcufs,  who  múft  enforce  but  cannot  rcverfe,  or 
cven  mitigate  the  decrec.  Thc  publicátion  of  thc  Bible  was  to 
many  a  fnare,  fincc  a  rcference  to  the  original  text  would  in^ 
duce  them  to  depart  from  thofe  errors  of  the  Romiih  church 
which  the  king  was  determined  to  maintain,  and  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  fome  of  thofc  proteftant  teachers  whom  the 
king  made  a  merit  to  períecote;  but  the  blefling  derived  from 
the  general  pcrufal  of  holy  writ  is  too  abundant,  and  its  gocd 
eficiSs  on  all  claíTes  too  cvidcnt  to  permit  a  momcntary  regret 
of  thc  firft  confequcnces  that  enfued.    The  tranflation  of  th« 
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cbmmon  praycr  has  ¡ntroduced,  inftead  of  a  ^fisríes  of  mere  ex- 
ternal  obfervanccs,  a  ratiotial  and  fervcnt  piety,  equally  edifyíng 
in  public  woríhip,  and  beneficial  in  prívate  devotion.  And 
aithough  thc  articies  of  faith  fixed  by  Henry's  convotíation 
werc  neither  wife  ñor  compatible  with  any  fyftem  of  religión, 
yet  the  adoption  of  thcm  formed  a  precedent  which  was  after- 
nlrards  moft  wifely  and  beneficially  followed» 

But  the  great  cfFort  made  by  thi»  king,  and  which  gare  a.  ^ 
blow  to  the  papal  power  which  could  nercr  be  rccovered,  was 
the  fuppreffion  of  monaftic  eftaWiíhments,  añd  the  feizurc  of 
their  lands  and  revenues.     In  this  proceedíng  he  exhibited  not 
ene  virtucus  or  honourable  feature,  but  it»  confequences  werc 
cxtremely  advantageous  to  religious,  and  confequently  to  poli- 
tical  freédom,     Fury  guided  and  rapacity  elofcd  his  hand ;  but 
h  was  opened  again  by  a  negligent  prodigality^  and  the  poflef- 
fions  of  the  church,   which  might  have  rendcrcd  the  crown 
permanently  independcnt,  thoughtlefsly  diftríbuted  among  fa- 
Tourites  and  frieftds  of  every  clafs,  contribntcd  only  to  the  for- 
mation  of  thofe  ampie  family  eftablifhments  which  are  the 
ornáment  and  bulwark  of  a  ftate.     It  were  needlefs  here  to 
difcufs  the  exaft  portíon  of  truth  which  was  comained  in  the 
rcport  of.  the  vífitors  on  which  the  fuppreflión  «f  monaftic 
inftitutions   was  founded,    or  to  recapitúlate  all  the  beneiits 
attending  thofe  eftablifhments,  and  which  were  deftroyed  wlth 
them.     The  general  good  which  refultcd  from'thefe  meafuret 
was  the  fuppreffion  of  thofe  repofitofíes  whence  the  fupporters 
of  the  oíd  ecclefiaftical  fyftem  might,  at  a  future  day,  haré 
,  xíTued  with  renewcd  ftrength ;   and,  refuming  their  influence 
óver  the  public,  deftroyed  all  the  efForts  which  had  been  mado 
towards  the  attainment  of  religious  frecdom.     On  the  whole 
the  king,  at  difFerent  times,  fuppreíTed  fix  hundred  and  forty-five 
monafteries,  of  which  twenty-nine  had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a 
feat  in  parfiamcnt*.     Ninety  colleges  were  alfo  deraoliíhed^ 
with  two  thoufand  three  hundred  atid  feventy-four  chauntriea 
,   ond  free  chápete,  and  an  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals. 

'  At  this  time  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  curipus  than  ufeñil  In- 
formation to  give  a  brief  dcfcription  of  the  different  claflés  of 
individuáis  whofe  property  was  thus  alienated,  but  yet  it  will 
Hot,  to  readers  in  general,  be  unacceptable* 

♦  Thtíe  wtfrc,  the  aVbot  of  Tewkeíburjr,  the  prior  of 'Cftventry,  flie  abbotí  of  Wrf- 
Ihao],  Cirenccí^<r»  St.  John's  «c  Colchéfter,  CroUand*  Sbrewfljarjr ,  Setby,  Bardney» 
St.  Rennet's  of  H\tJtt)e«  í  hornear»  Hide,  Winchelcomú»  Battel,  Reading,  St.  Muy* 
jn  York,  P.arnfey,  Pct^ibut($h,  St.  Pctcr'í  in  Gioucefter^  Glaftonbiyry,  Si.  Edinord*s 
Bury,  St.  Au(^*n'.t  »n  Cantrrbury,>  Sr.  Albans,.  Weftminílrr,  Abing^n,  Ertíham» 
^aimftrury,  and  Tavri^ock;  and  the  prior  of  Se.  john^s  of  Jeruralenij^.'who  was  ftyM 
the  firft  bíiron  oí  Fnijland,  but  it  w^  with.rc%eia  to  the  lay  bacons  óflly,  for  be  «ras 
'theh'Il  of  th*e  rffiriiuaf  baroos«      *' 
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MoNKs. — 1.  BenediBtnes.  Thefe  followed  the  rule  of  St,  Be^ 
nediSí^  or  Bennet;  f rom  the  colour  of  thcir  outward  habit  they 
were  generally  callad  bkck  monks.  They  were  eftabliíhed  in 
England  about  the  year  596.  Of  this  order  were  all  the  cathe- 
drai  priories  except  Carlifle ;  and  moit  of  the  riched  abbies ;  it 
mcluded  nuns  as  wcll  as  monks.    > 

%.  C/umacis.  A  reformation  of  fomc  thíngs  which  feemed 
tOD  remifs  on  St.  Benediíl's  riiie  was  begun  by  Bemon,  abbot 
of  Gigni  in  Burgundy,  and  increafed  and  perfeéied  by  04o, 
abbot  of  C/am,  about  the  year  912;  who  gave  rife  to  tüe 
Cluniac  order,  which  was  the  ñríl  and  principal  btanch  of  the 
BeradiSliñÉs^^  They  liycd  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedift,  and. 
wore  a  bkck  habita  but,  obferving  a  different  difcipline, 
were  calted  by  a  diíFérent  ñame.  William  cari  Warren,  fon- 
<in4aw  to  the  Conqueror,  brought  them  into  England»  and  buik 
theÍT  firft  bottfe  at  Lewes  in  SuíTex,  about  the  year  107,7.  All 
their  mohaílertes  were  govemed  by  foreigners»  and  cantained 
more  Frehch  than  Engliíh  monks ;  but  many  were  made  deni- 
zens»  and  all  at  laft  difcharged  from  fubjedion  to  foreign  abbies. 
They  liad  27  priories  and  cells  in  England. 
'  3.  Grandms0tiaes.  This  order  was  inftittited  at  Grandmont 
in  Ltmoíin.  The  monks  lived  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benediéi  with 
fome  litde  variation.  They  were  brought  into  England  in  tjtts 
Tcign  of  Henry  I.  and  feated  at  Abberbury  in  Shropihire;  befides 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  more  than  two  houfes  in 
£ngland^  ^12.  Creílewell  in  Herefordíhire^  and  Grofmont,  or 
£íkedale>  in  Yorkíhire. 

4.'  Carthufians.  Thefe  were  alíb  a  branch  of  the  B^nedift- 
ines  to  wfiofe  rule  they  addéd  many  auílerities.  Tl^eir  authór 
Jwas  one  Bruno»  bom  at  Cologne  in  Gérmany,  who  firft  infti^ 
tuted  this  order  at  ChartreuM  (Cartujta)  in  the  diocefe  of 
-Grenoble  in  France.  Their  houfes  were  called  Chartretm  houfes 
which  by  corruption  has  degenerated  into  charter  houfes.  They 
w^rc  never  to  eat  fleíh,  and  obliged  to  feed  on  bread,  water,  and 
fait,  one  day  in  every  wcet  They  wore  a  hair  íhirl  nttx.  their 
íkins,  and  were  allowed  to  walk  only  about  their  own  grounds 
once  a  week.  They  were  brought  into  England*  by  Henry  IL, 
had  their  firft  houfe  at  Witham  in  Somerfetíhire,  and^  fubfe- 
quendy,  eight  others.  Their  habit  was  all  white  except  their 
outward  plaited  clóak  which  w^  black,  ' 

5.  Cyiertiansy  or  Bemardhies.  Thefe  w^rc  another  branch  of 
Bcnediáines  deriving  their  ñame  from  Cifiertium  or  Cifieaux^  in 
the  biíhoprick  of  Chalons  in  Burgundy,  where  they  were  firft 
inftituted.  They  were  alfo  called  Bernardines^  from  St.  Ber^ 
pard^  abbot  of  Clairvaox,  a  great  promoter  of  this  order,  and, 
from  the  eolouir  of  Acít  habit,  JThite  Monis*  Their  monafteries, 
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which  became  ycry  numerous  ín  a  (hort  tjmc,  were  generaDj 
founded  iti  íblitáry  and  unculttvated  places,  and  all  dedicated  to. 
thé  bleíTed  Virgin.  They  carne  into  England  in  1128,  bad 
their  firft  eftablifliment  at  Wavcrley  in  Surry,  and,  bcforc  thc 
dijTolution,  cighty-five  hou£c8. 

6,  Grey  Friars.  The  ordcr  of  Savigni,  or  Grey  Friars» 
(Fratres  Grife't)^  was  founded  by  Vitalis  de.  Mortain,  who 
began  to  gathcr  difciples  in  thc  foreft  of  Savigni  in  France» 
about  the  year  IT05.'  He  gave  hi8  difciples  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedi£l,  wíth  fome  peculiar  conftitutions :  and  from  their 
grey  habity  they.  received  their  general  denomins^tion.  Vitalis 
«ame  into  Snglánd  in  1x20;  and  probably  introduced  his 
prder>  which  was  íhortly  after  united  to  the  Ciftértians, 
*  7 .  Ttronenfes.  Thc  order  of  Tirón  waá  inftituted  by  St.  Bemard  ; 
snd  their  ñame  derived  from  their  firft  monaftery^  which  waá 
founded  at  Tirón ^  about  the  year  I  i  09.  .  They  wcxe  reformed 
Benedi¿lines.  They  had  no  houfe  in  England,  and  only'one 
abbey  in  Wales  at  St.  Dogn^ael's,  with  its  dependent  priory  at 
Pille,  and  ccU  at  Caldey. 

8.  Culdees.  The  CuideeSf  or  Cultores  Dei,  were  Scotch  monldi, 
and  of  the  fame  rule  with  the  Iriíh  ones.  They. had  no  houfe 
but  at'St.  Peteras  in  York,  and  their  inftitution  there  feems.tp 
lÁve  arifen  frbm  the  connexion  anciently  fubfifting  between  the 
metropolitan  fce  of  York  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  5  fot 
until  thc  year  1466,  the  archbiíhop  of  York  had  jurifdi¿iion 
cver  all  the  biíliops  of  Scotland,  who  had  theiis  confecration 
from  him,  and  fwore  canonical  obedience  to  hira. 

Camons. — 1.  Secular.    Befides  ^hé<monks  there  were  alfo 

Canons  who  were  of  two  forts,  regular  and  fecular.  The  fe^ulaSr 

were  fo  called  bccauíe  they  cqnverfed  in  feculo^  abroad  in  thc 

world,  performcd  fpiritual  offices  to  the  laity,  took  upon  them 

the  cure  of  fouls^  (which  thc  rcgulars  could  not  do  withóut  dif- 

•penfatiorí,)  and  differed  in  nothing  ahnoil  from  common  priefts» 

lave  that  they  were  Undef  the  government  of  fome  local  ftatutes. 

•For  though  they  were  in  fome  places  confined  to  Uve  under  onc 

roof,  as  the  monks  and  regular  canons  did,  yet  they  generalhr 

.lived  apart^  and  wci*e  maintaioed  by  diftin¿k  prebends,  alinpít 

..jn  the  fame  mánner  with  the  canons  and  prebendariei  of  ca^ 

thedral  and  collegiate  .churches  at.this  day. 

2.  ií^^w/ízr  canons  were  fuch  as  lived  under  fome  rule.  They 
were  lefs  ftrifi:  than  the  monks,  but  lived  together  under  one 
tooí\  had  a  common  dormitory  and  refe£^ory,  and  were  obliged 
to  obfcrve  thc  ftatutes  of  their  ordcr. 

.  ^  3..  jíiigufliues.  The  chief  rule  for  thefe  canons  was  that  of 
.  Si.;4'iftin,  But  they  were  but  little  known  tiU  Ae  tcnth  ojr 
,.i\.  -'.••-...  .  clevwth 
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«l^vcndi  céntury,  they  wcre  not  brought  into  Englapd  till  after 
the  conqueft,  and  fecm'not  to  havc  obtaincd  thc  ríame  of  Áuftin 
canons  till  about  the  year  1105.  Th^ir  habit  was  a  long  black 
tafibcki  with  a  white  rochet  over  it^  and  over  that  a  black  cloak 
and  hood ;  whence  they  were  'called  Black  Canons  regular 
of  St.  Auftin.  There  were  about  175  houfes  of  thefe  canons 
and  canoneíTes  in  England  and  Wales* 

4.  Order  cf  St.  Nicholas.  But  befídes  the  common  and 
regular  fort  of  thefe  canons,  there  were  alfo  particular  forts  5 
as  firft,  fuch  as  obferved  St,  Auftin's  rule,  according  to  thc 
regulations  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Arroafia ;  as  thofe  of  Harewood, 
in  Bedfordfliire ;  Nutley  or  Crendon,  in  Buckinghamíhire ; 
Hertland,  in  Devoníhire  5  Brunne,  in  Lincolníhire  5  and  Lille& 
hpl,  in  Shropíhire. 

5.  St.  ViBor.  Others  there  were  of  the  rule  of  St.  Auftin» 
and  order  of  St.  Viilor;  as  at  Keyníham  and  Worfpring,.  iíi 
Somerfetíhire ;  and  Wormefley,  in  Herefbrdíhire. 

6.  St^Mary  of  Merton.  Othefs  of  the  order  ofSt.  Auftih, 
and  the  inftitutíon  of  St.  Mary  of  Meretune^  or  Merton  ¡  as 
at  Buckenham,  in  Norfolk. 

7'.  The  Pramonfratonfes  were  canons  who  Hved  according  io 
the  rule  of  St.  Auftin,  reformed  by  St:NoTbert,  who  fet  up 
thís  regulation  about  the  year  1120,  at  Pretnonftré  (Pramofi'- 
Jlratum)  in  Picardy,  a  place  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  faid  to 
.'have  been  foreíhewn  or  prarmnfirated  by  the  bkíTed  virgín,  to 
be  the  head  feat  and  mother  church  of  tht3  order.  Thefe 
canons  were,  from  théir  habit,  called  white  canons.  They 
were  brought  into  England  foon  after  the  year  1 140,  and  fettled 
firft  at  Newhoufe,  in  Lincolníhire.  Tbey  had  in  England  a 
confervator  of  their  privíleges,  but  wcte  neverthelefs  often 
viíitcd  by  their  fuperiors  at  Premonftré,  and  continued  under 
their  jurifdiéiion  till  the  year  1512,  when  they- were  excmpted 
from  it  by  the  bull  of  pope  Julius  II.  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  houfes  of  this  order  in  England 
and  Wales  was  given .  to  the  abbot  of .  Welbeck,  in  Notting- 
hamíhire. — There  were  about  35  houfes  of  this  order. 

8.  The  Sempringham  or  Gilbertine  canons  were  inftituted  by 
St.  Gilberto  af  Sempringham,  in  Lincolníliire,  in  11 48.  He 
con^pofed  his  rule  out  of  thofe  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Benedid, 
with  f  jme  fpecial  ftatutes.  Thc  men  and  wofnen  lived  in  thc 
fame  houfes,  but  in  difterent  apartments,  which  had  no  com^- 
munication  with  each  other.  At  the  diflplution  th^re  were 
ábout  25  houfes  of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales. 

9.  Canons  regular  of  the  holy  /epulchre^  were  inftituted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century,  in  imitation  of  the  regulars 
inftituted  in  the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchrc  of  our  Saviour  at 
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Jerufalcrti.  Tb^ír  fitft  houí4  in  England  ^a^  $t  Warwick }  ijt 
was  hegun  for  them  by  Henry  de  Newburgh,  earl  of  Warwick» 
who  died  in  1123»  and  peife^led  by  h¡s/on  Roger.  Theyare 
fom^tímes  called  Canons  of  the  ífoly  Cro/í,  and  wore  the  fame 
j^bit  with  the  otber  Auílin  canons»  <iiílinguiíhed  only  by  a 
.doublé  red  crofs  on  tht  breaft  of  their  doak  or  upper  garmeat^ 
The  cndeavours  of  this  order  for  regúning  the  hoiy  land,  com- 
ing  to  nothing  after  the  lofs  uf  Jeruíalem  in  1 1 S89  it  fell  into 
decay,  the  rcvcnues  aiul  privikg^  were  moílly  given  to  the 
Maturine  fríars»  and  only  two  boufes  remaincd  at  the  diflar 
lution.. 

NüNS.  íThcre  were,  befide,tl>e,  Bcnediftínc  and  Gilbertlne  , 
•nutts  before-mentioned,  Cluniac,  Ciftertian,  Carthuíian,  Auílin, 
and  Praemonftratenfian  nuns,  who  folio wed  the  fame  rules  with 
^heir  refpcílive  monks,  omtttíng  only  what  wa^  not  proper.  for 
their  fex»  and  wore  habits.of  the  fame  colour,  having  tíbeir 
heads  always  covpred  with  a  veil. 

There  wcrc.  tfaree  other  order s  of  religipus  women  in  Eng- 
land. 

I.  Fontevrault  nun3y  of  the  order  of  Fmtevrault^  which  was 
inftituted  about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleyenth  ccotury,  by  onc 
Robert,  furnamed  de  Abrilfel,  at  Fontevraulty  in  Poiftiersj 
where  he  built  an  abbey  for  his  foll^wers,  foou  aft&r  the  year 
1 1 00.  Though  this  order  (which  was  a  reform  of  the  Bene-. 
'diéline,)  was  chieüy  for  woraen,  yet  beyond  fea  they  had  alfo 
religious  men  living  among  them  in  diíFerent  apartments  \  but 
they  were  under  the  govcrnment  of  the  ahbefs,  who  was  made 
the  general  fuperiorefs  and  head  of  the  order. — Tliefe  nuns. 
wcrc  brought  into  England  by  Robert  BoíTu,  earl  of  Leiccftcr, 
•before  the  year  1161  y  and  placed  at.  Nun-£aton,  in  Warwick- 
íliire  5  but  therc  were  only  two  ¡houfes  more  of  this  order  in 
England,  and  there  isno  exprefs  account  of  any  monk  in  any 
.of  them,  but  only  of  a  prior  at  Nun.Eaton. 

2;  St.  Clare.  The  nuns  of  St.  Clare  were  founded  by  her, 
whofe  ñame  they  bear,  at  Aflife  iii  Italy,  about  the  year  121 2. 
Thefe  nuns  obferving  St.  Fran^cis's  rule,  and  wearing  the  fame 
colourcd  habit  with  the  Francifcan  friars,  were  often  called 
'Mimrejfesy  and  their  houfe  ^ithout  Aldgate  the  Mhiories.  They 
were.  likewife  called  ihe  Poor  C/<ir¿ri,  probably  from  their  Ccanty 
cndowments.  They  were  brought  into  England  by  Blancfa, 
queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  wife  to  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancafter, 
Leicefter,  and  Derby,  about  the  year  1293.  Befide  that  with- 
out  AIdgate,  there  were  but  three  houfes  of  this  order  h; 
England,  viz.  Waterbeache  and  Denny,  in  Cambridgeíhire, 
and  Bruíyard,  in  SuíFoIk. 

3.   Order  of  St.  Bridget.    The  Brígittwes,  or  nuns  of  our 

Á  Holy 


jEioly  Sayiour»  were  iraftítuted  •  b^r  $f.  Bfidgeti  fmncefs  or 
4ucbef5  of  Nmda^  io  SwedeOj  about  the  middle  of  the  i4fh 
icemi^ry,  under  tbe  rule  of  St.  Auítitij  with  foine  additipns  oíf 
hiu  o.wn.  ThÍ6  ordetj  though  ciúeiiy  for  woroen,  had  iikcwife 
luen  in  everjr  convent  (who  lived  in  diffexeivt  apanmcn^  aod 
^ere  not  permitted  to  come  near  the  >irom6n  but  in  cafes  of 
^reat  neceflity,)  and  diíFered  frpm  all  othpr  inftitutions^  jn  rcv- 
quiring  a  particular  number  of  meh  and  women  in  every  houf^^ 
4:o.'wk)  6o  nuns»  13  prielts^  4  deacon^y^and  ^  lay  bvetl^en. 
7here  feems  tp  baye  been  only  one  houfe  ,of  tbis  ord^  ifi 
England,  namelyi  at  Syon)  in  Middlefcx,  founded  by  Henry  V. 
.s^out  the  year  1414. 

Friars.  The  Friars  (fratreSi  hrethren)  were  :  i.  The  Damp" 
nicaffs ;  whofe  founder  was  St.  Domimicy  a  Spaniard,  who  w«|g 
born  about  the  year  1070.  They  wwe  called  Préacking  Ftiar^^ 
from  their  office  to  preacb  and  convert  hereticks ;  Black  friars^ 
/rom  their  garments;  and  in  france»  JacobmSy  íxom  having 
their  firft  hoúfe  in  A?  rué  de  Saint  Jaques^  at  Faris.  Their 
rule  was  chiefly  that  of  St.  Auílin.  They  came  into  England 
•in  ^he  year  I22ij  had  their  fir^:  jboufe  at.  Oxford,  and  at  the 
di^lution  a|>out  42  othors.  There  were  n\|Ds  alíoof  this  order*» 
but  not  in  England. 

2.  The  Fr}$ncifcam,  who  received  their  rule  frem  Sf.  FruutWit 
an  Italian,  in  the  year  1182.  They  were  ailfo  c^M  O^,  or 
Mifior  Friars»  the  one  from  dieir  cloathing,  tbe  ptjier  they 
afiumed  put  of  pretended  humUity.  They  girded  thQmfdvea 
with  cords,  and  went  barefoot*  They  c^me  into  FiQgland  in 
'r224>  and  had  their  firíl  houfe  at  Caniferbury,  and  their  jfecond 
at  London.  Their  difcipline  becoming  relaxed,  and  a  referí^ 
being  adopted»  the  Francifcans  were  divided*  -  Thofe  wi\p  con- 
^nued  under  the  relaxation,  were  c^Ued  Conveninals  s  thof^ 
who  accepted  the  reformation,  Ohjervants  or  RecolleBs.  Att  th^ 
diíTolution,  the  conventual  Francifcans  had  about  55  bo<ufe% 
y4iÍQh  were  under  feven  cuftodies  or  wardenihips ;  viz.  l^ojEe  of 
London,  York,  Cambridge,  Briftol,  Oxford,  Newcaftle,  and 
Worcefter.  '  A«  to  the  Capuchins^  and.  other  diftin£l:ions  of  the 
Francifcans  beyond  the  feas ;  they  phiefiy  arofe  fiiu:e  the  Engliíh 
reformation,  and  never  had  any  place  here. 

3.  The  Trifü^ariansj  Maturines,  or  friars  of  the  order  of  the 
Hoiy  Trinityy  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  were  inftitute^ 
•by  St.  John  <le  Matba,  and  Fe^4&  Valois,  in  France,  ^bout 
the  year  1197.  The  rule  was  that  of  St.  Auílin,  with  fome 
peculiar  conftitutions*  Their  revenues  were  to  be  divided  intp 
tbree  parts,  one  for  their  own  fuppprt  and  maintenanc^,  anotb^ 
to  relieve  the  poor,  and  a  third :  to  redeem  fuch  Chriftians  zfí 
^ottld  be  taken  captives  bf  the  Infidels*    Tbc]^  were  calk4 

^  '  Ttinitarians^ 
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Trinitariatís^  becaufe  all  thcír  churchcs  tp^ere  dedieated  to  the 
Holy  Tritiity  ¡  and  Maturines^  from  having  their  firift  bomfe  ín 
París, ,  near  St.  Mathuritís  chape).  Thcy  were  brought  into 
England  in  the  year  1224  \  where  thelands,  revenues,  and  pri- 
víkges  of  the  canons  of  the  holy  fepulchfe-  were  given  to 
them  on  the  dccay  of  that  order ;  and  had  their  firft  hqufe  at 
-Mottenden,  in  Kent.  They  had  about  10  or  12  honfes  in 
England  and  Wales. 

4.  The  Carmelvte  or  Whtte  Friars^  (the  fornier  of  which  ñames 
they  had  from  the  place  of  their  firft  f efidence,  and  the  latter 
from  the  colour  of  their  habit)  carne  next  intp  this  kingdom. 
They  were  alfo  called  brethrcn,  or  friars  of  the  hleffed  Firgin. 
They  pretended  to  grcat-  antiquity,  but  the  firft  certain  account 
'We  have  of  them  is  at  Móont  Carmel,  m  Paleftine,  abottt  the 
year  1 238.  Their  rule  was  chiefly  that  of  St.  Bafil.  Thcy 
virere  brought  into  England  in  the  year  1 240,  by  the  lords,  John 
Vefey  and  Richard  Grey,  and  had  their  firft  houfes  at  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland,  an4  Ailesford,  tn  Kent.  Of  this  order 
there  were  about  40  houfes  in  England  and  Wales. 

5.  The  order  of  Croffed  or  Crouched  friars  was  inftituted,  or 
at  íeaft  reformed,  by  one  Gerard,  prior  of  St.  Mary  af  Morella, 
at  Bologna ;  and  confirmed  in  the  year  1 169,  by  pope  Alex- 
anderlll.  who  brought  them  under'St.  Auftln's  rule,  and  made 
íomc  other  conftitutions  for  their  govérnndent.  At  firft  they 
carried  a  erofi,  fixed  to  a  ftáflF  ¡h  their  hands,  and  afterwards 
had  one  of  red  cloth  fcwed  on  their  backs  or  bréafts.  They 
carne  into  England  in  the  year  1224,  and  had  their  firft  houfe 
at  Colchefter.  There  were  not  above  (J  or  7  houfes  of  thefe 
friars. 

6.  Aufitn  friars,  or  friars  Eremttesy  of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin  ; 
tbcir  origin  is  very  uncertain  ^  they  weré  brought  into  England 
about  the  year  1250,  they  had  about  32  houfes  at  the  fup- 
preflion.      '  '* 

7.  The  friars  of  the  Sac  firft  appearcd  in  England  in  the 
year  1257.  Their  proper  ftyle  was,  friars  of  the  penance  <f 
Jefus  Chrift  ¡  but  they  were  called  friar^^  of  the  Sac^  from  their 
habit  being  either  íhaped  like  a  fací,  or  made  of  fackckth. 
They  had  their  firft  houfe  near  Alderfgaté,  London ;  but  their 
order  was  very  fliort  lived  hcrc,  being  put  down  by  the  council 
at  Lyons,  in  1307.  ^^  ^* 

8.  The  Bethletnite  friar^^feáme  alfo  in  the  yeat  1257.  Thcy 
had  their  rule  and  habit  much  like  thofe  of  the  Dominicans, 
btlt  were  diftinguiflied  by  a  red  ftar  of  five  rays,  with  a  bluc 
circle  in  thé  middie,  worn  on  their  breafts  in  memory  of  the 
ftar,  which  appeared  to  the  wife  men,  and  condu&ed  them 
to*  Bethkhem^    Tljey  were  placed  in  Trumpington  ftreet,  at 

V  '  Cambridge, 
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^CambndgC)  the  firft  year  they  carne  oyer ;  and  that  ítems  tohave 
beeii  thcir  pnly  houfe  in  Éngland. 

9.  The  ordcr  of  S/.  Anthony  óf  Viennay  was  inftituted  in  thc 
year  1095,  for  the  help  and  relief  of  perfons  affliétcd  with  St. 
Anthony's  fire, '  The  friars  followed  St.  Auftin's  rule  j  carne 
hither  early  in  the  rcign  bf  Henry  III.  and  had  one  houfe  at 
-Jjondon,  andanother  atHereford. 

10.  Bonbotnme^y  or  good  meriy  veré  brought  hither  by  Edmund 
earl  of  Comwall,in  1 283,  and  placed  at  Aíherig,  in  Bucles;  beíide 
>which,  they  had  another  houfe,  called  Edington,  in  Wiltíhirfc^ 
thefe  friars  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Auftin,  and  wore  a  blue  habk. 

Mllitary  Orders.-t-i-  Knights  Hofpitahrsy  who  tóok  thcír 
ñame  from  an  hofpital  built  at  Jeruüstlem,  dedicated  tó  St^  Jote 
Jthe  Baptift,  where  their  firft  bufínefs  was  to  provide  for  pilgrims 
cóming  to  the  holy  land>  andproteé):  them  from  injuries  and  in- 
fults  on  the  road.  They  were  inílituted  about  the  yeat  1092» 
foUowing  chiefiy  St.  Auftin's-  rule»  and  wearing  a  black  habit, 
.li¡irith  á  white  cro&  upon  it.  They  foon  carne  intoEngland,  and 
had  an  houfe  in  London ;  from  a  poor  and  mean  beginning,  the]f 
.pbtained  great  wealth»  honours,  and  exemptions.  On  their 
.fettiing  chiefly  at  Rhodes^  after  being  driven  out  of  the  holy  land, 
they  were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes;  and  after  thelofs  of  thail^ 
in  the*  year  1522,  Malta  being  given  to  them  by  the  ebperor 
Charles  V.  they  were  called  Knights  of  Malta. 
,  Thére  were  alfo  fifters  óf  this  order;  but  they  had  only  onc 
houfe  at  Bucklandy  in  Somerfetíbire.  ^ 

'  a. — ^The  Knights  Templarse  inftitutéd  in  thc  ycat  1 1 1 8,  were  fp 
calkd  frpm  having  their  firft  refidencé  in  fome  rooms  adjoining 
to  the  temple  at  Jerufaleih ;  their  buíinefs  was  to  guard  the  roads 
.for  the  fecurity  of  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  their  rule  ths^t 
•of  canohs  recular  of  St.  Auftin.  Their  habit  was  white,  with  a 
,red  crofs  on  the  left  íhoulder.  Their  coming  into  England  was 
probably  early  inthéteignof  Kitíg  Stephen^  and  their  firft  feat 
was  in  Uolborn.  They  increaícd  very  faft,  and  in  a  littlc  time 
obtained  large  pofleiBons.  But  in  lefs  than  200  years,  their 
wealth  and  power  were  thought  too  great ;  they  were  accufed  of 
•horrid  crimes>  imprifoned,  their  eftates  feized»  and  their  order 
^uppreíTed  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  a  general  council  at  Vienpa, 
in  the  year  1312. 

j. — ^The  order  of  St,  Laizarus  cf  Jerufalemy  feems  to  have  been 
ibunded  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  lepers  and  impotent  per- 
fons of  the  military  orders.  m  '- 

Of  the  several  Kinds  of  Houses.  The  houies  belong- 
ing  to  thefe  orders  were, 

I.  Cathedralsy  a  ñame  yet  well  known,  and  defcribed  in  a  fub- 
fequent  page.    ' 
.  '  .2.  Col/egiate 
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2-  CoIJegiate  churches  -amd  col]eges>  whícH  confifted  of  ^ 
number  of  fecular  canons  living  togcthcr  under  the  goveniment 
vlí  a  deaO)  wardcn,  provoft,  or  mafter;  and  having,  for  thc 
more  folemn  performance  of  divine  fervicc,  chaplains,  finging- 
meot  and  choriílers. 

3.  An  ahhey  was  a  fQciety  of  religious  people,  having  an  ab- 
bot  or  abbefs  to  prefidc  over  them.  Some  of  thefe  wcre  fo  con- 
'fidevable»  tltaf the abbots  were  called to parliament^and Jiad feats 
mA  votes  in  tfae  houfe  of  loíds.  FuUer  fays,  that  in  the  4$MÍi 
Síeory  III.  ifíxty*four  abbots,  and  thÍTty.-íix  priors^were  called  to 
farliam^ínt ;  but  this  number  bcing  too  great,  Edward  I.  ro« 
¿«iceditto  twe^ty-five  abbots  añd  .two  priois»  to  whom  werc 
;i|terwards  addod  two  abbots. 
.  4.  Apriory  was  a  fociety  of  religioos,  where  thc  chief  perfon 
was  tormed  a  pirior  or  príorefs.  Some  ¿t  thefc  piiors  «rere  indo*» 
.pendent  j  otJiers  fubjeft  to  be  removed  by  the  abbot  of  fonie 
great  abbey  to  which  thc  priory  was  fiibordisate.  Therc  were 
ftlío  alien  priortéS)  founded  on  the  ^onations  madc  to  íoxúffk 
^5ion;ilteries.      »  ,  .  . 

.5^  Pr^¿:^d^úr»ur'vrcre  m8siorsor.eftates.of  the  knights  templars^ 
.wihere  churches  smd:Convcment  hoiife&were  ere<^ed,.and  placed 
.Wider  the  govenunent  of  fome  of  the  more  eminent  templaiirs. 
c  6*  Conmtarrdries  w^ere  the  fame  among  the  koights  hofpitalers» 
as  preceptories  were  amongft  the  templaxts, 
,  7.  ifr^$«tó/rwiorclioi|fc$foírrelief  of  the  poo?  »)d  impotente 
incorporated  by  royal  patents,  and  made  capable  of  gifts  and 
^ants  xá  facceiSou.  Thoy  generally  contained  a  mafter  or 
|)iriory  and  one  or  two  chaplatns  and  confeíTois,  who  obferved 
thc  tule  of  St.  Auftúi,  and  probably  fubjééled  Ae  poor  andim-» 
potejit  to  fotse  religious  jcfiiiraints,  as  well  as  to  the  local  ñatutes^ 
, .  8.  Frieries  were  houfes  erefted  for  the  habitation  of  friars,  aU 
jthough.feldóm  endowedj;  many  wcre  large  and  ftately  buijdings, 
land  had  noUe  chacches,  in  whidií  many  great  perfons  chófe  to 
iwbuticd»  The  friars  b^ing,  bythcir  profeíGon».  mendicants» 
jCODld  jneve.  no  propecty,  :but  moát  of  their  hoofes  had  ihops  or 
jardeas  íbelonging  to  them. 

.9.  Hemútages  were  religious  cells^  ere¿led  in  prívate  and  fo^ 
Ittáry  places,  6>r  üngle  perfons  or  commurutíes,  many  times  en*? 
dpwed^and  fometimes  annexed  to  larger  religious  houfes. 

10.  Chmtntries  f  cantante J  werc  endowments  of  lands  or  other 
jrevenues,  for  thc  maintenance  <rf  caie  or  mcnc  priefts,^  to  cele- 
bróte dalk  mafs  for  the  fouls  of  the  founder  and.  bis  relationst 
imá  of  th<:ir  other  benefa<áQrs  ;  fometimes  at  a  particular  altar, 
and  citen  in  little  chapéis  add'ed  to  cathedrai  and  parocbial 
■churches  for  that  purpofe. 

Officers.  i.  Inevcry  abbey  the  cfcief  officerji  called  thc^nia 
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t^út  alhefsy  prefided  in  grcatpomp,  tras  getieralty  calícd  lofd't)r 
ládjTi  and  liad  a  kitchen,  and  cther  ofices  diftinfl  froiti  the  com«> 
moñones  of  the  fociety. 

2.  The^wr  orprtorefsf  Vfho  had  the  fame  power  m  pricries 
as  abbots  and  abbefles  nadin  abbies,  but  lived  in  a  kfo  fplcildid^ 
manner,  though  in  fomfe  of  the  greater  houfes  thejr  were  caÜe* 
lord  and  lady. 
'  3.  The  abbots- had  fiíboícBnáté  ofBcers  to  góvem  the  houfes^ 
CTíWtápriorsyfub-priorsy  2i\K{y  in  great  abbics,  third,  fourth,  and 
even  fifth  priors.  In  pr iones  the  officer  next  under  the  prior 
was  the  /tt^-priory  whofe  appointmcnt  was  fimilar  tothat^of 
prior  in  an  abbey :  thcy  were  aUíremovablc  at  pleafurfe, 

•  4.  Magi/kr  operisf  mafter  of  the  fabrick,  who  fupcrintended 
repairs. 

5»  EleemoJynafiüSj  the  almoner. 

6.  Piiantiartusy  who  ha"d  the  care  of  the  pietances ;    which: 
'  were  allowances,  upon  particular  óccafions,  over  and  aboVe  the 

common  provifions^ 

7.  Sacrtfia,  the  fexton,  who  took  care  of  the  veíTels,  books,  ánd 
veftments  belonging  to  the  churchj>  the  oblations  at  the  great 
altar,  and  other  altars  and  images  in  the  church,  and  fuch  lega>- 
cies  as  were  given,  either  to  the  fabrick  or  utenfils.  He  likewifc 
j^rovided  bread  and  wine  for  the  facrament,  and  took  care  of  ^ 
burying  the  dead, 

8^  CamerariuSy  the  chatnberlain,  who  had  the  chicf  care  of 
the  dormttory,  and  provided  beds  and  bcdding  for  the  monk% 
razors  and  towels  for  íhaving  them,  and  part  of  their  cloathíng. 

9.  Cellariusy  the  cellarer,  wlio  was  to  procure  provifions,  wood 
for  firing,  and  kitchen  utenfils. 

10.  'Jffjefaurariusy  the  burfar,  who  received  rents  andrevcmieSj 
and  paid  expences. 

•  II.  Precéntor^  the  chauntcfi  who  had  the  chicf  care  of  the 
choir  fervice.  He  had  alfo  the  cuftody  of  the  fea!,  kept  the 
liber  diurnalis,  orchapterbook,  and  provided  parchment  and  infc 
for  the  writers,  and  coloursfor  the  limners  of  booksfor  the  ii-* 
brary. 

12.  Hofitlariusy  ot  hofpttilariusy  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fec 
ftrangers  well  entertained. 

13.  InfirmariuSy  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary,  and  of 
the  fick  Jtnonks  5  and  when  they  died  was  to  waíh  and  prepare 
their bodies  forburial. 

14.  RefeFlionariusy  who  looked  after  the  hall,  providmg  tablcU 
cloths,  napkins,  towcls,  diíhes,  plates,  fpoons,  and  other  necef- 
faries  for  it,  and  fervants  to  wait.  He  had  likewife  the  kecping 
of  the  cups,  falts,  ewers,  and  all  the  filver'  utenfila  whatfoever 
belonging  to  the  houfe,  except  the  church  píate.    ^  * 

15.  CóquinariuSf  úic  cookm 

16.  GarditiariuSf 
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16.  GardimiriuSfÚkeguáeaet*  i 

17.  Partariusi  who  took  care  of  the  camagc9>  but  was  a  dií'- 
fcrent  officer  from  Úitjanitor  or  porter^ 

i8«  Inerery  greatabbey  there  was  a  large  room,  called  the 
fcriptornimj  where  federal  wríters  transcribed  the  miilalsy  liegers» 
andother  books  for.the  ufe  qf  the  houfe,  and  more  efpecially  for 
the  library.  And  fo  zealous  were  the  monks  in  general  to  re- 
plenifh  their  libraries,  that  they  of](en  procored  lands  to  be  given 
and  churches  to  be  appropriated  for  that  work. 

19.  In  all  the  great  abbie$>  there  were  alfp  pérfons  appointed 
to  take  notice  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the.kingdom,  and, 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  digeft  them  into  annals.  In  thefe  re- 
cords, they  particularly  preferved  the  meniories  of  their  foondcrs 
and  benefaaors ;  the  years  and  days  of  their  births  and  deaths^. 
their  marriageSf  children»  and  fucceíTors  %  fo  that  recourfe  was 
fometimes  had  to  them  for  proof  of  ages  and  genealogies  \  though 
fdme  of  thofe  pedigrees  were  drawn  up  from  tradition  only,  and 
in  moft  the  wríters  were  pfobably  favdurable  to  their  friends» 
and  fevere  upon  their  enemies.  The  canons  alfoj,  and  confti- 
tutions  of  the  clergy,  in  their  national  and  provincial  fynods,  and 
tven  a¿ls  of  parliament»  were  fent  to  the  abbies  to  be  recorded. 

Progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  the  reformation  was  advanced  nearly  to  perfeélion.  That 
pious  princc,  too  early  fnatched  from  the  world,  influenced  by 
his  charaíler  the  condu£l  of  thofe  whoheld  for  him  the  reins  of 
govemment.  Their  a£ls  tended  to  reform  the  church,  without 
licenñng  thofe  vindi£live  perfecutions  to  which  th^  furious 
difpofition  of  Henry  gave  rife,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  render 
its  do¿lrínes  ftable  by  adopting  íirm  opinions  on  general  points, 
and  eftablifliing  a  mbde  of  woríhip  which  was  likely  to  conci* 
liate  a  great  body  of  the  people,  and  could  give  reafonable  of- 
fence  to  nonc.  Vifitors  were  appointed  to  make  a  progrefs 
through  the  kingdom,  aboliíhing  in  every  place  abfurd  fuperíÚ- 
tions,  and  removing  images,  but  diiigently  cautioning  the  people 
againft  relaxing  into  a  difrefpe¿l  of  thofe  facred  rites  which 
were  yet  to  be  celebrated.  To  reftrain  the  abufes  which  the 
monks  had  introduced  in  making  fermons,  a  book  of  homi^ 
lies  was  compofed,  which  the  clergy  were  enjoined  to  read  to 
the  people,  and  preaching  was  forbidden,  except  in  parifli 
churches.  Chauntries,  and  free  chapéis,  reckoned  at  2374,  were 
aboliíhed,  prívate  mafies  were  forbidden ;  the  clergy  were  al- 
lowed,  though  not  encouraged  to  marry,  and  the  cup,  in  the 
facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  was  reftored  to  the  laitv.  It 
was  made  highly  criminal  to  deny  the  king's  fupremacy  m  ec- 
clefiaftical  matters,  or  to  aiTert  that  of  the  pope.  A  new  com- 
munion  fervice  was  compofed,  in  the  preface  to  which  auricular 
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confeífion  was  declarcd  not  tó  be  a  duty,  but  a  mattef  indif* 
fetcnt;  a  gfeat  cffort  towards  rcHering  ilíe  pabHc  mind  from 
the  oppreiGon  of  the  catholic  priefthood. 

A  comimttee  of  btlhops  and  divinesy  a'ppolnted  hj  the 
councily  compofed  a  Hturgy.  In  this  delicate  undertaking  thcjr* 
proceeded  with  moderation,  retaining  as  much  6f  the  ancicnt  . 
mafs  as  the  principies  of  the  reformers  would  permit.  They  in-' 
dulged  in  nothing  the  fpirit  of  contradiélion  which  fo  natura11)r 
takes  place  in  all  grcat  innovations ;  they  tranflated  the  whole 
itito  Engliíh  5  and  might  reafonably  flatteír  themfelves  that  they 
had  eftabliíhed  a  ferrice  in  which  every  denomination  of  Chrif-* 
tians  might,  without  fcruple,  concur.  The  parliament  eftabliíh* 
cd  this  form  of  worfhip  in  all  the  churches,  and  ordained  an  uni- 
formity  to  be  obfenrcd  in  rites  and  ceremonies.  This  work  was 
afterwards  rcvifed,  and  arricies  of  religión  compofed  for  general 
afient;  they  were,  at  that  time,  forty-two  in  number,  and  thcfc 
cfforts  were  all  fan<£lioned  by  an  afik  of  parliament,  which  fnr- 
ther  denounced  penalties  againft  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves 
from  public  woríhip.  Thus,  in  the  Ihort  reign  of  this  pious 
prince,  was  the  rcformation  of  the  church  eftabliíhed  nearly  as 
we  find  it  at  this  day,  allowing  only  for  the  greater  Hghts  de- 
rived  from  experience,  and  the  eíFeíl  of  time,  which  permittcd 
the  Tcjeftion  of  a  very  few  fuperftitions  and  errors,  which  the 
ftate  of  men*s  minds  in  thofe  days  made  it  neceflary  to  retain. 

The  blefled  profpeéí:  opened  by  the  reign  of  Edward  was,  fot 
a  while,  obfcurcd  by  the  acceffion  of  his  half  fiftcr,  Mary,  an 
obflinate  and  rancorous  bigot,  incapabfó  of  generoGty  or  pa- 
triotifm,  and  añuated  only  by  a  deíirc  to  pleafe  hcr  huíband, 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  to  promote  the  interefts  of  that  religión  to 
which  fhe  was  fo  abfolutely  devoted.  In  her  reign,  the  catholid 
príefts,  inftigated  and  cncouraged  by  one  of  the  moft  haughty 
and  ambitious  pontifFs  that  ever  poured  on  Chriftian  nations  th¿ 
curfes  of  papal  authority,  fprang  on  the  proteftants  as  an  heíplefs 
prey,  and  glutted  their  vengeance  by  torture  and  deftrudion. 
Not  to  cnter  into  the  difgufting  and  common  narrarive  of  the 
executions  and  tortures  which  difgraced  this  veign,  it  may  fufficé 
to  obferve,  that,  at  an  early  period,  all  the  ftatutes  of  Edward 
VI.  conceming  religión,  were  repealed.  The  proteftant  biíhops 
were  caft  into  prifon ;  a  légate  from  Rome  was  received,  not- 
withftanding  thenumerous  ftatutes  againft  it,  and  he  was  creat* 
ed  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  fyftcm  of  the  inquifition 
was  introduced,  and  even  exceeded.  A  commiifion  was  ap«^ 
poiated,  by  authority  of  the  qúeen's  prerogative,  more  effec- 
tually  to  extirpate  herefy.  Twenty-one  pcrfons  were  named  i 
but  anv  three  were  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  whole  5  it  ran 
m  theit  terms :  •  «<  That  fince  many  falfe  rumours  and  heretical 
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«5  opinioftfr  wcire-^reaA  íiraong'  ú^e  queea'»  fubjeSsí  tic  com- 
*f  miflioilers  ware  to  Hiquit^  itito  th«Ri|  áihet  by  ^efentmentgsi 
<^  by  witnefles,  or  any  ocbea*  political  way  tkey  oeuid  <l&vife')  and 
*<  to  fdarth  after  all  befefieíS)  the  bringets  io»  jEeUers,  and- 
<<  feaders^  of  all  heretical  bóoka.  l^ey  wete  to  exami'Ae  and 
<^  punííh  all  fniíbehavk>iir$  or  negKg^ces  in  any  chureh  of 
<<  chapel;  and  to  try  áll  priefts  that  dkl  not  preach  the  facra- 
<<  noent  of  the  altara  al];  perfons  that  did  not  hear  m^fs^  or 
*'  <:oxae  to  their  pariíh  ehurch  to  íervíce»  that  woüld  not  go  in 
<<  pro€effions,  or  did  noi  take  holy  bread  or  boly  water.  And 
««  if  they  fo)in4  any  that  did  obftinately  perfift  in  fuch  hereíies, 
«  they  were  to  put  thcm  into  the  hatid»  of  their  ordinales»  to 
««  be  puniíhed  accordingto  their  fpirítual  lawajgiving  the  com- 
«  miffioners  full  power  to  proceed  as  their  difcretions  and  con* 
<<  icieaces  fhould  dired>  and  to  ufe  all  fuch  means  a«  they  could 
^f  invent,  for  fearching  into  the  n^t^rs  aforefaid»  empowering 
^<  them  alfo  to  cali  before  them  fuch  witneáés  as  they  pleafed> 
<^  and  to  forcé  them  to  mabe  oath  of  fuch  things  as  might  dif* 
<<  cover  what  tliey  fought  afterj'*  and  fome  powers  were  added 
for  puniíhing  vagabonds  and  quarrelfome  perfons.  To  bring  the 
roethods  of  proceeding  in  England  ftill  nearer  to  the  pra¿^ice  of 
the  inquiíitbn,  letters  were  written  to  lord  North  and  others, 
enjplníng  them  "  To  put  to  the.  torture  fuch  obftinate  perfons  as 
<«  wouId  not  confefs,  and  there  to  order  them  at  their  difcre- 
•<  tion/'  Secret  fpies  alfo  and  Informers  were  employed,  ac- 
cording  to  the  praÁice  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal.  Inftruction» 
were  given  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  «*  That  they  íhould  cali 
*<  fecretly  before  them  one  or  two  honcft  perfons  within  their  li- 
<<  mits>  or  more  at  their  difcretion,  and  command  them,  by 
^f  oath  or  otherwífc,  fecretly  to  learn  and  fearch  out  fuch  per- 
<<  fons  as  fliould  evil  behave  themfelvcs  in  church,  or  idly,  or 
•'  defpife  openly  by  words,  the  king's  or  queen's  proceedings,  or 
•*  go  about  to  make  any  commotion,  or  tell  any  feditious  tales  or 
*5  news-  And  thefe  perfons  were  to  declare  to  the  fame  juf- 
*«  tices  the  ilJ  behaviour  of  lewd  difordered  perfons,  whether 
•<  for  ufing  unlawful  games,  and  fuch  other  lighc  behaviour  of 
**  fuch  fufpeftcd  perfons.  Their  infonnation  was  to-  be  given 
««  fecretly,  and  the  juftices  were  tocall  the  parties  before  them^ 
<f  without  naming  their  accufers,  and,  on  their  examination,  in* 
<!  üi£t  puniihment  according  to  the  naturr  of  the  accufation». 
<f  and  at  their  own  difcretion,  either  by  open  punifliment,  or 
•5  bygopd  abearing."  Infome  refpefils  this  tyrannical  ediélcvcn 
exceeded  the  oppreflion  of  the  inquifition,  by  introd^kcing,  inta 
cvery  part  of  government,  the  fame  iniquitles  vhich  that  tribu- 
nal pra¿lifes  for  the  extirpation^of  herefy  only,  and  whieh  are 
íq  fome  mci»furc  neceflary  wherever  that  end  is  earneft W  pur* 
..  —  fucd 
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fued.  But  the  court  had  devifed  a  more  expeditíóñs  atid  funí'* 
mary  method  of  fupporting  orthodoxy  than  cven  the  inquiíitbn 
itfelf.  They  iffued  a  proclamation  againft  books  of  hcrefyi 
treafon,  and  fedition ;  and  declared,  ^<  That  whofoever  had  any 
**  of  tbefe  books>.  and  did  not  prcífently  bum  fbem,  wíthout 
•'  reading  or  íhewing  them  to  any  other  peribn,  Ihould  be  ef* 
**  teemed  rebels,  and,  without  any  further  delay,  be  etecuted 
<*  by  martial  law."  The  pope  was  encouraged  by  thcfc  pro- 
ceedings  to  renew  his  claim  to  temporal  as  well  as  eccleíiaftical 
íupremacy  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  ancient  and  oppreífive 
tribute  knowh  by  the  ñame  of  Peter's  pence. 

In  this  alarming  ílate  of  affairs  the  public  weal  Was  befriend« 
ed  by  the;  prodigality  of  Henry  VIH.  The  pope  demanded  in 
the  moft  pofitive  terms  the  reftoration  of  all  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
perty,  alleging  that  what  had  once  bclonged  to  God  could  by 
no  human  means  be  alienated,  and  that  even  if  he  were  áiU 
pofed  to  relinquiíh  this  dcmand,  it  exceeded  his  power.  THe 
queen,  yielding  to  the  di£tates  of  the  fovereign  pontifF,  reftored 
all  the  eftates  of  the  church  which  remained  in  the  crown,  and 
which  fortunately  were  but  few;  and,  although  extremely  dif* 
treíTed  in  other  rcfpeéls,  extorted  from  her  fubjefts  mbriev  td 
form  fome  newmonaftic  endowments;  but  the  parliament,  bafe 
and  abje£l  as  they  were  in  moft  points  relating  to  religioii 
and  liberty,  were  yet  vigorous  enbugh,  when  their  perfonal  in- 
tercfts  were  attacked,  to  refift  the  pretenfions  of  the  pope,  and 
bafBe  all  endeavours  to  carry  them  into  effe£t.  Thus  all  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  adherents  of  popcry  by  the  reign  o( 
this  refolute  fanatic,  was  fanguinary  revenge  and  momentar'y 
triumph ;  while  their  atrocities,  committed  under  the  fanéiiofi  s 
X)f  a  foreign  prince,  ferved  only  to  root  in  the  minds  of  the^ma» 
jority  of  Britifli  fubjefts  a  difguft  againft  the  religión  which 
was  to  be  eftabiiflied  by  fuch  means,  and  a  jealpufy  and  hatrec| 
of  all  foreigncrs  who  ftiould  attempt  to  interfete  in  their  civil 
or  ecclefiaftical  regulations.  Under  thefe  circumftances  Queen 
Elizabeth  found  no  difficulty  ¡n  re-eftabliftiing  the  reformed  re»  ' 
ligion ;  and,  from  her  accéÜion,  may  be  dated  the  perfeél  and 
full  enjoyment  of  that  undifturbed  fyftem  of  religioua  fteedom^ 
given  and  proteged  by  the  church  of  England. 

This  church,  founded  on  principies  of  íingulaf  nióderatíotí^ 
sifFeñing  nothing  merely  from  the  defire  pf  oppofing  thtí 
Romiíh  comm unión,  ftiocking  as  little  as  poiSble  the  preja^ 
dices  of  the  people,  abolifiíing  no  ccremonies  which  were  com- 
patible with  the  doftrines  of  fcripture,  artd  inculcating  no 
belief  M^hich  was  not  clearly  deduced  from  the  facred  volumes, 
mitigating  fuperftition,  and  confcrring  freedom,  was  oppofed 
froR)  its  origin  not  mer«ly  by  the  papifts,  who  coúfidercd  the 
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tights  of  thcir  cVief  invaded,  and  his  aathority  ¿cñtá,  but  bf 
reformers  of  a  more  determined  clafs»  more  ardent  in  their 
•nlmoGtf  againil  Rome,  more  defirous  of  carrying  every  mea- 
fure  to  extremity,  more  intolerant  as  to  difierences  in  opinioni 
and  more  inflexible  in  all  mateers  of  accommodation  or  com- 

f)Uance.  Of  the  barriers  ereded  by  law  to  proteéi  the  church 
rom  the  hoftilíty  of  thcfe,  as  well  as  her  oíd  enemy  the  pope, 
notíce  will  be  taken  in  a  fubfequent  page.  At  prefent  the  na- 
ture  and  divífions  of  the  ecclefiaftical  CKmftitution  require  at* 
tention. 

The  King.  It  has  already  been  fiíewn  that,  in  times  when 
the  autíiority  of  the  pope  was  moft  redoubted,  the  kings  of 
tdíf^hndf  favoured  by  the  in  fular  (ituation  of  their  dominions, 
and  the  happy  genius  of  the  conílitution,  made  ftrcnuons  and 
fuccefsful  efibrts  to  maintain  the  title  of  head  of  the  chufch. 
Thefe  eíForts,  fo  beneficial  to  the  community,  wcre  feconded 
by  the  parliament  and  fan¿tioned  by  the  clergy  thcmfel?c&5  fc^ 
ycral  ftatütes  recognizcd  and  enforced  the  king's  fupremacy^ 
and  the  canon  declared,  that  thofe  who  denied  it  íhould  be 
ipfofaBo  excommunicated,  and  not  reftored  till  after  repentance 
and  public  revocatíon  of  thofe  wicked  errors.  A  ftatute  35 
Hen.  VIH.  c.  3.  declares  that  the  title  for  evcr  annexed  to  ¿e 
Engliíh  crowTi  (hall  be,  "  Defender  of  ttí&  Faith^  and  of  the 
*«  Church  of  Englandj  and  alfo  of  Ireland^  in  Earih  the  Jnprenie 
«  HeadJ*  In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  made  highly 
penal  to  deny  the  king's  fupremacy  by  words  or  in  preaching ; 
and  if  that  offence  were  thrce  times  repeated,  or  once  committed 
in  writing  or  prlnting,  the  party  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treafon.  But  when  fcars  of  papal  encroachment  had  fubíided, 
it  was  confidered  neceflary  to  limit  and  define  the  authority  and 
jurifdi£l¡on  of  the  crown  in  ecclefiaftical  matters;  accord- 
ingly,  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church,  ás  eílablilhed  in 
the  reign  of  Qi^een  Elizabeth,  it  is  faid  :  **  But  when  we  attri- 
"  bute  to  the  queen's  majefty  the  daief  governmeut,  we  give 
"  not  tlicrehy  to  our  princes  the  mlniftring  either  of  God's 
**  word,  or  of  the  facraments ;  but  that  only  prerogative  which 
«^  we  fee  to  have  been  giren  always  to  ali  godly  princes  in  holy 
"  fcripture  by  God  himfelf,  that  is,  that  they  íhould  rule  aU 
"  eftates  and  degrees  committed  to  their  charge  by  God,  whe- 
**  ther  they  be,eccleriaftical  or  temporal,  and  reílrain  with  the 
«*  civil  fword  the  ílubbom  and  evil  doers.*'  An  oath  of  fupre- 
macy  was  ordained  to  be  taken  by  the  fubjed,  but  the  king'f 
coronation  oath  impofed  on  him  conditions  amply  calcuhted  to 
tecure  the  church  from  danger,  and  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
people  from  invafion.  The  adual  authority  then  which  remains 
ttt  the  king,  as  head  of  Che  church,  is  this;  he  convenes,  pro^ 
7f  ,  rogues. 
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togues,  and  díflblres  all  ecclefiaftical  fynods  zni  cbnrocitíons  f 
nominates  to  vái¿ant  btflioprícs  and  certain  other  ecclefiaftical 
preferments ;  may  conftitute  and  reftratn  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic- 
tion ;  difpenfe  with  the  ecclefiaftical  laws ;  inñxGt  ecclefiaftical 
cenfares;  make  an  appropriatíon  without  the  biihop  wherc  h«' 
himfelf  is  patrón,  and,  with  the  confent  of  the  patrón  only, 
when  the  benefice  belongs  to  a  fubjed ;  and  he  may  take  a 
refignation  from  a  deán  of  his  deanery,  as  well  as  the  biihop,  fbr 
he  is  fupreme  ordinary.  As  head  of  the  church,  the  king  is 
likewifc  the  demier  refirt  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  $  an  appeaj 
lying  ultimately  to  him  in  chancery,  from  the  fentence  of  cvery 
ecclefiaftical  judge. 

Church  of  Englano.  The  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  England  ¡s 
divided  into  two  proTinces  or  archbifiíoprícs ;  Canterbury  and 
York.  The  confideration  of  thefe  great  dignitaries,  with  thcir 
fufiragan  bifliops  and  fubordinate  ecclefiaftics,  involves  in  it  a 
new  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  this  is  the  outline :  the 
realili  is  prímarily  divided  into  the  two  provinces  already  men- 
tioned,  each  being  the  circuit  of  an  archbifliop's  jurífdidion. 
Each  province  contaihs  divers  diocefes,  or  fees  of  fufiragan 
bifliops;  Canterbury  includíng.  twenty-one,  ^nd  York  thre^, 
befides  the  bifliopric  of  the  lile  of  Man,  which  was  annexed  to 
it  by  Hcnry  VIII.  Every  diocefe  is  divided  into  archdeacon* 
lies,  whereof  there  are  fixty  in  all  *,  each  archdeaconry  into 
rural  deaneries,  which  are  tne  circuit  of  the  archdeacon^s  and 
rural  deanes  jurifdiftion ;  and  every  deanery  is  divided  into  pa- 
riíhes,  towns  or  villages,  towníhips  and  hamlets.  The  number 
of  each  of  thefe  contained  in  every  county  of  England  and 
Wales  has  been  given  in  the  dcfcription  of  counties,  and  the 
particular  nature  of  each  dcfcription  will  be  delincated  in  a 
luture  page. 

Archbishops.  An  archbi(hop>  as  chief  biihop  of  the  pro- 
vince next  and  immediately  undcr  the  king,  has  fupreme  powcr, 
authoríty,  and  jurifdi£iion  in  all  caufes  and  things  ecclefiafticaU 
At  firft,  the  title  of  archhtjfjop  feems  to  have  been  only  one  of . 
honour ;  whencc,  in  fome  countries,  efpccially  in  Italy,  feveral 
are  fo  diftinguiíhed,  who  indeed  take  place  of,  but  have  no. 
power  or  authoríty  over,  other  «biúiops.  An  archbiíhop  is  alfo 
ftyled  primate,  from  being  ñtñ.fprímusj(}í  the  province;  and  me- 
tropolitan,  from  being  biftiop  of  the  chief  city  in  fuch  province. 
Each  archbiihop  has  the  infpe£tion  of  his  btihops  as  well  as  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  may  deprive  thcm  on  notorious  caufe. 
He  has  alfo  his  own  diocefe,  wherein  hé  exercifes  epifcopal  ju- 
rifdiftion';  as  in  his  province  he  exercifes  archiepifcopal.  On 
receipt  of  the  king's  writ,  but  not  Without,  he  calis  a  convoca- 
tion/    To  him  ail  appeals  are  made  from  inferior  jurifdiAion; 

Ya  and. 
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and,  as  an  appeal  lies  from  thi?  Uihops  in  perfon  to  h¡m  itk 

Serfon,  fo  it  alfo  lies  from  tbe  cónfiftory  courta  of  each 
iocefe  to  his  archiepifcopal  court.  During  the  vacancy  of  any 
fee  in  his  province  he  is  guardián  of  its  fpíritualities,  artd  exe- 
cutes  all  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi^lion.  If  any  archiepifcopal  fee 
be  vacant,  the  deán  and  chapter  bave  been  its  fpiritual  ^uar- 
dians  fince  the  reformation.  The  archbUhop  is  entitled  to  prefent 
bv  lapfe  to  all  livings  in  the  difpofal  of  his  diocefan  biíhops» 
if  not  fillcd  within  fix  months;  and  he  has  a  cuftotnary 
prerogative,  on  confecrating  a  biíhop,  to  ñame  a  clerk  or 
chaplain  for  whom  the  individual  confecrated  muft  make 
provifion;  but  it  is  now  ufual  for  the  biíhop  to  make 
over  by  deed  to  the  archbiíhop,  his  executors,  and  aifigns,  the 
nezt  prefentation  of  fuch  dignity  or  beneñce  of  his  difpofal 
within  that  fee,  as  the  archbifliop  flball  chufe  j  vrhich  is  thcrc- 
fore  called  his  option. 

BisHOPS.  The  title  of  biíhop  is  derivcd  from  a  Greek  word» 
Cgnifying  an  overfeer  or  fuperintendent ;  fo  galkd  from  that 
watchfulnefs,  care,  charge»  and  faithfulnefs,  which,  by  his  place 
and  dignity,  he  owcs  to  the  church.  The  power  and  authority 
of  a  bifhop,  beGdes  the  a^miniftration  of  certain  boly  ordi- 
nances  peculiar  t©^  that  facred  order,  coníift  principally  in  in- 
ipeéiing  the  manners  of  the  people  and  clergy,  and  puniíhing 
^em  in  order  to  reformation,  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  To 
this  purpofe  he  has  feveral  courts  under  hira,  and  may  vifit  at 
pleafure  every  part  of  his  diocéfe,  His  chancellor  is  apppinted 
to  hold  his  courts  for  him,  and  to  aflill  him  in  matters  of  eccle- 
fiaftical lawj  who,  as  well  as  all  other  ecclefiaftical  officers,  if  lay 
or  married,  muft  be  a  doftor  of  the  x:ivil  law,  fo  created  in  fome 
univerfity.  It  is  alfo  the  bufinefs  of  a  biíhop  to  inftitute,  and 
to  direft  induñion,  to  all  ecclefiaftical  livings  in  his  diocéfe. 
.  Archbiíhoprics  and  biíhpprics  may  become  void  by  death, 

'  deprivation  for  grofs  and  notorious  crimes,  and  alfo  by  refigna- 
tionmadé  to  fome  fuperior.  Therefore  a  biíhop  muft  refign  to 
his  mjetropolitan  j  but  the  achbiOiop  can  refign  to  none  but  the 
king  himfelf. 

Four  things  are  neceflary  to  complete  an  archhiíhop  or  a 
biíhop» — eleSdon,  confirmation,  confecratíon,  and  inftailation, 
.  Electxon.  When  cities  were  át  firft  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  the  bifhops  were  eleíled  by  the  clergy  and  people  5  but 
as  the.  númber  of  Chriftians  increafed,  this  was  íound  to  be 
inconvenient,  for  tumults  were  raifed,  and  fometimes  murders* 
committed,  at  fuch  popular  ele£Uon&;  and,  particularly  at  íme 
tjme,  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  perfpns  were  killed-  To  pre- 
icent  fimilar   diforders,   thví  emp^rors,   being  then  Chriftians> 

^  irpCecved  the  eleítíon  of  biíhops  to^  Aemfelves^  th^  vsr  to  fay,  on. 

a  biíhop' 


a  b¡fliop*s  death  the  chapter  fent  a  rsffg  zné  pa/íorál  Jlaf  to  tfee 
emperor,  whicli  he  delivered  to  thc  perfón  whom  he  appointed 
fucceflbr.  By  thc  ring  it  was  faid  that  the  marriage  of  the  pre- 
late  to  the  church  was  íignified  ;  by  the  ftaíF,  thc  füpport  which 
he  was  to  aíFord  ít,  or  raiher,  perhaps,  that  he  was  becom.e  a 
íhepherd  of  Chríft's  flocks.  In  procefs  of  time  the  pope  fe- 
tíured  to  the  cattons  in  cathedral  churches  the  elei£tion  of 
biíhopst  and  the  confirmation  of  them  to  himfclf,  and  excom- 
inunicated  aH  princes  who  conferrec!,  and  all  prelates  who>  at 
their  hands,  received  inveftiture ;  yet  in  England  it  was  always 
held  that  the  king  had  a  tight  of  donation  on  the  principie  and 
foundation  of  property,.  and  the  claims  of  the  pope  were  fre*- 
cjuently,  and  at  length  effeAually,  ctotefted.  On  thereforma- 
tion,by  %¡  Hen/VIIL  c.  20.,  the  power  of  cle<9:ion  was  givjcn 
to  the  deán  and  chapter,  but  they  were  obJiged  to  chufe  the 
perfon  defignated  by  the  king.  The  candoür  which  diftin- 
gttiíhed  the  councils  of  Edward  VI.  in  mattcrs  of  religión,  re»- 
volted  at  this  ccclefiaftical  fiélíon,  ahd  a  ftatiite  paíTed  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign  ftates  that,  "  whereas  the  faid  eleíiions  be 
**  in  very  deed  no  cleftions,  but  only  by  a  writ  of  conge  d^íire 
•**  have  colours,  íhadows^  or  pretences  of  eleaions,  íerving  ne- 
**  verthelefs  to  ño  purpofe,  and  ft^ming  alfo  dérogatory  and 
**  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prero^tive  royal,  to  whom  only 
**  appertains  the  collation  and  gift  of  all  archbiíhofirics  and 
"  biíhóprics  and  fuíFragan  biíhops  within  hts  dominions  5"  and 
cnaGs,  **  that  from  henceforth  nb  congé  d*eltre  be  granted,  not 
**  eleéllon  by  the  deán  and  chapter  be  made,  but  that  the  king 
**  by  his  letters  patent  may  collate."  This  ílatute  being  however 
repealed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  hiatter  wae  finally  brought 
back  to  the  líate  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  25  Henry  VIIL 
and  fo  continúes  to  this  day. 

When  an  archbilhop  dies,  or  a  biíhop  dies  or  is  tranílated^ 
thc  deán  and  chapter  certify  it  to  the  king  in  chanccry,  and 
pray  leave  to  make  ele¿lion,  This  is  granted  by  a  licence  under 
the  great  feal,  called  in  French  conge  d*elirey  or  leave  to  chufe  \ 
but  it  is  accompanied  with  a  letter  miflive  containing  the  namfe 
of  a  perfon  whom  the  king  recommends,  and  whom,  by  virtufe 
of  thefe  authorities,  they  muft  with  all  fpeed,  in  due  form, 
cle£k  and  choofe,  and  none  other.  And  if  they  delay  their  elec- 
tion  above  twelve  days,  the  king  nominates  andprefents,  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  feal,  fuch  perfon  a§  he  thinks 
convenient,  and  he  muft  be  inveftcd  and  confecrated  as  if  hé  . 
had  been  regularly  elefked.  After  the  eleftíonji  the  deán  artd 
chaptei(;  certify  it  to  the  king  únd'er  their  common  feal  ;-whicli 
if  they  delay  for  twcnty  days  after  licence  delivcred  to  them  ( 
qr  if  they  sjdmít,  or  dg  any  other  thing  contrary  <o  thc  law  irt 
'  i:%  tKat 
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that  caTe^  or  If  the  afchbiihop  or  biíhops  refufe  or  contravene 
the  performance  o£  any  of  the  fubfequent  rites»  they,  with  their 
aider«i  counfellors»  and  abettors»  incur  a  pramunire.  Áfter  elec- 
tion  there  muft  be  the  confent  of  the  pérfon  ele¿ied ;  for  wfaich 

Íurpofe»  the  profio^f  conllituted  by  the  deán  and  chapter,  exhi- 
its  to  htm  the  inftrument  of  ele£bipn,  praying  his  aflent,  which 
is  to  be  given  by  a  formal  inftrument  in  the  prefence  of  a 
jiotary  public*.    ' 

CoNFiRMATiON.  After  the  certiíication  has  been  dulv  made, 
tnd  the  archbiíhop  or  biíhop  ele£i:  haa  taken  the  oath  ot  fealty^ 
the  king  by  letters  patent  íigniñes  the  ele¿}:ion)  if  it  be  to  the 
¿ignity  of  a  biíhop,  to  the  archbiíhop  of  the  provincé;  or  if  tbat 
fee  be  void>  then  to  the,  other  archbiíhop,  commanding  him  to 
conñrm  the  eleftion,  and  inveft  and  confecrate  theperfon  fo  ele¿l- 
cd  to  his  office  and  dignity  \  and  if  the  perfon  be  ele£led  an 
archbiíhop,  the  king  in  the  fame  manner  íignifíes  it  to  the 
^ther  archbiíhop  and  two  biíhops,  or  elfe  to  f our  biíhops.  with 
a  fimilar  command.  In  conñrmation  the  following  fonns 
are  indifpenfable : 

1.  The  Mn^B patent  already  mentioncd. 

2.  A  citation  againft  oppofers;  which  (the  time  of  confirm-» 
ation  being  íirft  nxed)  is  publiíhed  and  fet  up,  by  order  añd  in 
the  ñame  of  the  archbiíhop^  at  the  church  where  it  is  to  be 
held;  as  weil  to  notify  the  day  of  confirmatión,  as  to  fummon 
iall  oppofers  (if  any  there  be)  who  will  obje£l  againft  the  elcc- 
tion,  or  the  perfon  elefled,  to  appear  on  that  day  *,  according  to 
the  dire¿^ion  of  the  ancient  common  law. 

3.  The  cirtificatn  or  retum  made  by  the  proper  officer  to  the 
■archbiíhop  of  the  due  execution  of  the  citation. 

4.  The  commtffion  to  confirm  s  which  is  ufually  performed  by 
tíie  archbiíhop's  vicar  general. 

5.  The  proxy  of  the  deán  and  chapter,  by  which  they  delégate 
ene  or  more  perfons,  who,  having  preíented  in  their  ñames  the 
inftrument  of  ele£iion  to  the  biíhop  ele£l:  for  his  confent» 
and  the  letters  ccrtificatory  of  elc£kion  to  the  king,  praying  the 
royal  aíTent  in  order  to  conñrmation,  do  further,  at  the  time  of 
confirmatión,  after  the  reading  of  the  letters  patent  andcommiífioa 
to  exhibit  the  proxy,  prefent  the  biíhop  ele¿ted  to  the  arcbr 
biíhop,  vicar  general,  or  furrogate  5  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
confirmatión,  do  whatever  élfe  is  neceflary  on  the  pairt  of  tfae 
deán  and  chapter. 

•  "  Ir  it  a  prevaUing  vulgar  error,'*  fays  Mr.  Chriftian,  "  that,  when  a  biíhop  has 
*'  an  pffer  made  of  a  biíhopiic,  he  afFe^s  a  maiden  coynefs  and  anfwers  noto  «pifí^m. 
**  pari,  The  origin  oí  thefe  words  and  this  notion  I  h<ive  not  been  able  to  dífcover^ 
**  the  bifliops  ccrtainly  give  no  fuch  refufal  at  prefent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  tfacy 
"  never  did  at  any  time  in  this  country." 

6.  TÍbB 
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€.  Thtjirftfchédule.  The  proélor,  in'  the  ñame  of  the  deán 
and  chapter,  exhibitíng  the  citation  and  return,  prays  that  the 
oppofers>  (if  any  be)  not  appearing,  may  be  pronounced  con-  ^ 
tumaciouSf  and  precluded  from  further  oppofition,  and  that,  the 
Gonfirmation  may  be  proceeded  in;  whieh  is  accordingly  done 
by  this  fchedule. 

7*  Afutnmary  petitioH  by  the  proflor,  Aat  the  biihop  ele£t 
may  be  confirmed)  on  his  alleging  and  proying  the  regularity  of 
the  cileflionj  and  the  merits  of  the  perfon  eleéied ;  which  he 
doc8  in  níne  arricies»  concludiug  \vith  a  petítion^  that  in  purfu« 
anee  of  the  premifes  confirmation  may  be  decrecd.  On  this 
petition  certain  inftantaneous  procecdings  are  had,  and  then 
the  Cmú  fentencej  containing  a  decr^e  of  confirmation,  rg 
promifed. 

B.  "Ds^feconifchéduh*  Beforc  fentence,  a  fccond  praéconiza- 
tion  of  the  oppoíers  (if  any  be)  is  made  at  the  fore*  door  of  the 
church;  and  if  oone  appear  they  are  declared  contumacious  by 
a  fecond  fchedirie.  But  this  prociamation  is  not  a  mere  form, 
fince  it  appears,  tljat  if  oppofer^  were  to  prefent  themfehrcs  in 
due  formof  law,  dieir  cbjeflions  muft  be  decided  on  according 
to  their  validity. 

9.  The  oaths.  Thefe  are  four ;  thofe  of  allcgiancc  and  fu- 
premacy  \  one,  that  the  biihop  has  neither  promifed,  ñor  given, 
líor  agreed  to  give  any  thing  in  confideration  of  his  prefeñiient^ 
which  is  called  the  oath  QÍJimony ;  and  one  of  due  obedience  to 
che  archbiihop  \  but  this  lafi,  in  courfe,  the  ajfc^biíhop  cannot 
pronounce. 

10.  The  definitivc  fentiruey  or  aíl  pf  confirmation,  by  which 
the  judge  «ommits  to  the  biihop  ele£t,  the  care,  gorernance, 
and  admimftration  of  the  fpiritualiti^s ;  and  then  decrees  him 
to  be  inftalled  or  iothcoñized;  which  i$  performed  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Canterbury  by  mándate  from  the  archbifliop  to  the 
archdeacon,  to  whom  of  right  it  belongs. 

11.  Finally,  a  public  notary,  by  the  archdeacon's  command^ 
records  the  wbole  tranfaélion  in  an  inílrument  to  remain  ad 
authentic  to  pofterity. 

After  eleftioa  and  confirmation,  and  not  before,  the  biihop 
is  fully  intitled  to  exercife  all  fpiritual  jurifdi¿lion  \  but  h«; 
cannot  fue  for  his  temporalities  till  after  confecrátion. 

CoNSECRATioN.  On  a  tranílation,  aíl  the  before-mentioned 
eeremonles  are  obíerved-,  but  confecration  is  not  requifite, 
having  been  previouíly  performed.  In  cafe  of  création  the 
proceís  is  as  foUows : 

The  confecration  is  alwáys  performed  on  fomc  Sunday  or 
boliday,  and  the  deán  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  churcn  of 
Cam^erbury  claim^  as  an  ancient  righty  that  cvery  biihop  of  the 

Y  4  pyovince 
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provincé  is  to  be  confecrated  in  it,  or  the  archbííhop  to  recelve 
from  them  a  Hcence  co  confecrate  elfewhere. 

The  archbifliop,  or  fome  biíhop  appoiiited,  begins  the  com-^ 
munion  fervice  ^  another  biíhop  reads  the  epiille  \  and  a  third 
the  gofp^ :  after  the  Nicene  creed  and  fermon,  the  eledicd 
biíhop,  veíled  with  his  rochet,  is  prcfented  by  two  biíhop^ 
to  the  archbííhop  of  that  province,  or  to  fome  other  biíhop 
appointcd  by  lawful  commiíhon.  The  archbííhop  then  caufes 
^e  king's  mándate  for  the  confecration  to  be  read,  and 
the  oaths  abov^-mentioned  to  be  adminiílered  (  and  j  after  di?erá  ~ 
fjucílions  and  anfwcrs  touching  the  epifcopai  office,  and  be* 
jEbrc  the  aft  of  confecration,  the  biíhop  eleft  puts  on  the  rcít 
pf  the  epifcopai  habit.  According  to  the  oíEce  in  the  3  Edward 
VI.  the  paJioralJlaffvf2j^  delivered  to  the  biíhop  5  which  delivcry 
in  the  Román  pontifical  is  preceded  by  a  confecration  of  the. 
itaff,  ^d  followed  by  the  confecration  and  putting  on  a  rlng^ 
in  token  of  his  marriage  to  the  church  \  of  a  mitre^  as  an  heU 
ment  of  ílrength  and  falyation,  that  his  face  being  adorned,  and 
}iis  hcad»  a3  it  were,  armed  with  the  horns  of  both  teílamentSy 
may  appear  terrible  to  the  adverfaries  of  the  truth,  as  alfo  in 
imitatibn  of  the  ornatpents  of  Mofes  and  Áaron  \  and  of  gloveS]^ 
in  token  pf  clean  hands  and  hcart  to  be  preferved  by  him.  .^All 
thefe,  with  many  other  ceremonics,  our  church  has  laid  afide  \ 
but  it  is  ordered,  that  whcnever  the  biíjiop  Ihall  celébrate  the 
}ioly  communion,  or  exercife  any  other  public  adminiílration  1 
he  íhall  baye  upon  him,  beíides  his  rochet,  a  furplice  or  alb,  and 
a  cope  pr  yeílment,  and  alfp  his  paftoral  ftaíF  in  his  hand,  or  eifc 
borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain ;  ^nd  generally  that  fuch  oma<n 
ments  of  the  church  and  fts  miniáers  íhall  be  retained  as  were  or- 
dained  by  parliapient,  in  the  fécond  year  of  Edward  VI.  By  the 
canon,  ahy  one  teaching  pr  affirming  that  the  forra  and  manner 
pf  confecrating  biihops,  príeíls,  and  deacons,  contain  any  thing 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  Cod,  or  that  perfons  f^  confecrated  are 
not  lawfuUy  made,  ñor  pught  tp  be  accounted  biihops,  prieíls,  or 
deacons,  without  fome  pther  calli^ig  to  thpfe  offices,  is  to  be  tpfisi 
faBo  excommunicated.  And  by  the  articles  of  religión  it  is  de- 
clared  that  the  book  of  confecration  of  archbiíhops  an4  biíhc^s^i 
and  ordenng  of  príeíls  and  deacons  contains  all  things  neceíTary 
tP  fuch  confecrating  and  ordenng  •,  ncither  hath  it  any  thing  that 
pf  \\Mí  is  fuperílitious  and  ungodly. 

lNSTAt;-ATiON.  It  is  to  be  obferycd  a$  a  <Ufference  betwecri 
an  archbiíhc^  and  a  biíhop,  that  the  former  is  faid  to  be  tn^ 
ihronedy  the  Jatter  injialled, 

After  the  ceremohy  of  confecration,  the  biíhop  being  intro-. 
duced  into  the  king's  prefence,  does  homage  for  his  tem-r 
j>prafií¡€9  01:  barony  5  by  knccling  downi  and  putting  his  hand% 

betwecn 
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between  thofe  of  the  king,  íitting  in  his  chalr  of  ftáte,  and  by 
taking  a  folemn  oath  to  be  true  and  fáithful  to  his  majefty,  ana 
that  he  holds  his  tcmporalities  of  him.  Finally,  he  muft, 
within  fix  months  after  his  admiffion,  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giancc,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration,  in  onc  of  the  courts  at 
Wcftminfter,  or  at  the  quatter-feíTions  of  the  peaccl 

The  fces  of  thís  whole  procefs  are  faid'to  amount  to  6ooh 
and  the  biíhop  is  befides  obliged  to  compound  for  his  firft  fruit9 
and  tenths.  '  ^ 

On  promotion  to  a  biíhopric,  the  perfon  promoted  renounccS 
aü  benefices  which  he  formerly  poíTeíTed,  but  the  prefentation 
in  fuch  cafe  does  not  revert  to  the  proprietor,  but  tOJthe  kiilg* 
A  biíhop,  on  tranflatión,  does  not  vacate  his  former  biíhopriq 
till  he  is  confirmcd  by  the  archbiíhop ;  ñor  on  creation  are  his 
benefices  void  till  after  confccration.  '  ' 

The  Canons  have  made  fcveral  provifions  fot  biíhops  to  refidc 
at  thcir  cathedrals  during  fome  portion,  at  leaft,  of  every 
year  5  but  they  appear  mcrely  as  recommendations,  and  contaia 
as  an  exception,  unlefs  their  abfencc  is  required  by  their  fu- 
periors,  or  for  other  juft  caufe.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  ño  man  can 
be  archbiíhop  tili  he  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years ;  and 
the  reafon  aífigncd  is,  that  at  that  period  of  his  incarnation 
our  bleíTed  Saviour  was  baptized,  and  began  his  miniílry :  but 
iriiis  rule  has  not  been  invariably  adhcred  to,  though  in  the 
prefent  ílate  of  cccleíiaftical  prefermcnt  it  is  not  iikely  to  be 
broken. 

Spiritualities  during  Vacation.  When  a  biíliop  dies, 
pr  is  tranílatcd,  or  is  employed  beyond  the  feas  in  negotiations ; 
the  law  provides  a  guardián  as  to  the  fpifitual  jurifdiftion,  to 
whom  prcfentations  may  be.  made,  and  by  whofn  inftitutions, 
admíílions,  and  the  iike,  may  be  given.  He  is  called  guardián 
of  the  ipiritualities.  By  cáilon,  this  right  is  vefted  in  the  deaa 
an4chapter  5  but  more  generally,  by  prefcription  or  compoíition, 
in  the  archbiíhop;  but  w^hcn  an  archiepifcopal  fee  is  vacant, 
dic  deán  and  chapter  of  his  dioccfe  are  guardians  of  the  fpiri- 
tualities.  When  the  fee  of  Cantcrbury  is  void,  the  guar- 
dián of  the  fpiritualities  may  grant  faculties,  licences,  and 
difpenfations  throughout  both  provinces  as  the  archbiíhop 
might  have  done;  he  has  alfo  all  manner  of  jurifdifton  of 
rfie  courts,  as  the  power  of  gfantirtg  licences  to  marry, 
probate  of  willf,  and  a4miniílration  of  the  eftates  of  intef- 
jtates,  di^ring  fucl>  vacancy  ;  alfo  he  can  grant  admiíEons  and 
inftitutions;  but  he  cannot  confecrate,  ordain,  or  prefent  to 
.  yacant  benefices,  or  confirm  a  leafe  ;  and  the  perquiíites  arifing 
from  the  cxecution  of  fuch  power  bclong  to  hinj  until  fuper- 
^cdcd  by  a  ncw  cleílian» 

Tempo« 
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T&MPORALiTifis»  A  biíhop's  temporalities  are  atl  fach  thúigs 
ts  Ke  acquires  by  livery  from  the  king,  a$  caftles,  manors,  lands» 
tenementSy  tithes,  and  other  certaínties,  which  the  king  might 
claim  during  the  vacation,  The  cuftody  of  thefe,  duríng 
a  vacancV)  belonging,  as  already  has  been  faid^  to  the  king,  by 
▼Irtue  of  his  prerogative.  In  ancient  times  this  right  in  the 
crown  was  occafionally  cxercifed  in  committing  wafte  on 
the  property  of  the  fee ;  and  queen  Elizabeth^  for  the  fake  of 
enjoying  the  temporalities,  is  faid  to  have  kept  the  bifliopric 
of  £ly  vacant  three  years ;  but  in  modem  times,  the  fovereign» 
afling  on  more  liberal  principies,  gives  to  the  biíhop  all  thofe 
profits  which  were  formerly  fo  much  coveted. 

SUFFB.AGAN3  AND  CoADjuTORS.  In  formcr  times,  many^ 
biíhops  had  their  fuíFragans,  each  of  whom  was  appointed  by 
the  king,  out  of  two  nominated  by  the  biíhop,  and  who  were 
confecrated  in  die  epifcopal  mannen  Thefe,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  biíhops  upon  embaíBes,  or  in  multiplícity  of  buíinefs,  fup- 
plied  their  places  in  matters  of  orders,  but  not  of  jurífdtñion, 
and  received  profits,  limited  in  their  commiílions.  They  are 
now  difufed,  and  the  term  fuffiraganns  applied  to  all  pro* 
v^ncial  biíhops,  with  refpe£t  to  the  archbiíhop, 

It  was  alfo  an  ancient  cuftom  in  the  church,  that  when  a 
biíhop  grew  very  aged,  or  otherwife .  unfit  to  difcharge  the 
epifcopal  office,  a  coadjutor  was  taken  by  bim,  or  given  to  him, 
at  íiríl,  iri  order  to  fucceed  him,  but  in  later  times  only^to  be 
an  aíTiílant  duríng  life,  in  matters  chieíly  of  jurifdi¿tion,  as  in 
collating  to  behefíces,  granting  inílitutions,  difpenfations,  and 
the  like :  and  in  this  cafe  it  was  not  neceíTary  that  fuch  coad- 
jutor íhould  be  epifcopally  drdained,  as  the  duties  merely  epif« 
copal  were  committed  to  the  fuffiragan  biíhop. 

DiocESE.  The  diocefe  is  the  circuit  of  every  biíhop's  jurif- 
di¿lion.  The  bounds  are  determined  by  witneífes  and  records, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  adminiítration  of  divine  offices. 
The  jurifdi£bion  of  the  city  is  not  included  in  the  ñame  o£ 
diocefe ;  and,  accordingly,  citation?  to  general  viíitations  are  di« 
re£ked  to  the  clergy  of  the  citv  and  di$cefe.  A  biíhop  may 
perform  divine  offices,  and  ufe  nis  epifcopal  habit,  in  tbe  dio-- 
cefc  of  another,  without  Icave  j  but  he  may  not  perform  thercin 
any  a¿l  of  jurifdi¿lion,  without  permiffion  of  the  other  biíhop* 
A  clergyman  dwelling  in  one  diocefe,  and  beneficed  in  another, 
and  being  guilty  of  a  crimen  may,  in  difierent  refpeéks,  be. 
puniíhed  in  botn:  that  is,  the  biíhop  in  whofe  diocefe  he 
oweils,  may  profecute  him ;  but  the  fentepce,  fo  fár  as  it  afie&a 
bis  benefice,  muíl  be  carríed  into  execution  by  the  other  biíhop. 

Cathedkai^s.  The  cathedral  is  defined  to  be  the  fee  of  a 
biíhop,  fedes  epijcopu    The  origin  of  the  title  is  this :  After  the 

converíioil 
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-conferfion  of  Conftantine,  the  empcror,  thc  pthcr  conrerts  m 
thofe  days,  and  in  the  following  .times,  who  were  many  of  thcín 
govemors  and  nobles,  fettled  large  deraefne  lands  on  thofe  who 
converted  them;  and  the  firft  oratoríes  or  places  of  public 
woríhip  being  built  on  diofe  lands,  were  called  cathedra^  fedes^ 
rathedrab^  orfeats^  from  the  clergy's  conftant  refidcnce  thereon. 

"The  fee&  of  biíhops  ought  to  be  fixed  only  in  towns  which  are 
noted  and  populous,  and  for  this  reafon  feVcral  have  been  re- 
moved, as  Dorchefter  to  Lincoln,  Selfey  to  Chichefter,  Kitton 
to  Exeter ;  atid  this  rule  was  alfo  obferved  in  fixing  the  fees  of 
the  five  new  biíhoprics  ereéled  by  Henry  VIII.  Every  town 
which  has  a  fee  o(  a  biíhop  placed  in  it,  is  thcreby  entitled  to 
the  Konour  of  a  city ;  -cxcept  in  Wales,  where  feveral  are 
ieftabliíhed  in  fmall  villages*  The  cathedral  chúrch  is  the  parifli 
church  of  the  whole  diocefe,  which,  was  therefore  commonly 
called  par-ochla^  till  a  mor^  diffuGvc  application  of  that  term 
occafioned  the  exclufive  application  of  the  word  diocefe. 
Befide  the  próper  revcniues  of  cathedral  churches  applicablc 
to  thcir  rcpairs,  feveral  forfeitures  and  dues  are  enjoined  by 
the  canons,  which  cannot  in  thefe  days  be  produdive  of  any 
revenue;  one  in  particular,  was  annually .  paid  by  every  pa- 
rochial  minifter  within  the  diocefe,  under  the  ñame  cathedrati^ 
cum :  fuppofed  to  have  been  referved  as  ari  acknowledgment 
of  the  paramount  rights  of  the  cathedral  church. 

In  the  adminiílration  of  the  communion,  and  fome  other 
particulars,  the  fervice  in  cathedrals  vanes  from  that  in  parííh 
churches,  and  alfo  in  conventual  and  collegiate  churches.  The 
general  diíFerence  between  them  is  thus  ftated :  A  chapter  defig- 
ñatee  a  cathedral  church;  a  convent,  axhurch  of  regulars;  a  col- 
lege,  an  inferior  church,  where  there  are  coUeíied  togethcr  per- 
fons  living  in  common. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterburt.  Canterbury  was  once 
the  royal  city  of  the  kings  of  Kent ;  and  was  given  by  Ethel- 
bert,  on  his  converfion,  to  Auftin,  the  firft  archbiíhop,  about 
the  year  598.    Canterbury,  confidered  as  the  feat  of  the  metro» 

'  politan,  has  under  ít  twenty-one  bifliops;  namely,  feventeen 
<^  ancient  foundations,  Rocnefter,  London,  tVinchefter,  Nor- 
wich,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Chichefter,  Saliíbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Worcefter,  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  Hereford,  LlandafF, 
St.  David's,  Bangor,  and  St.  Afaph ;  and  four  founded  by 
Henry  VIIL  on  the  ruins  of  diflblved  monafteries,  Gloucefter, 
Briftol,  Peterborough,  and  Oxford  j  but  Canterbury,  as  the 
feat  of  a  diocefan,  comprchcnds  only  part^of  Kent,  (the 
refidue  being  in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefter),  together  with  fome 
other  pariíhes,  difperfedly  fituate  in  feveral  dioccfes  j  it  being 
2j^n  ancient  privilege  pf  this  fec,  that  the  places  where  the  arch- 
^  biíhop 
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biíhop  has  any  manors  or  advowfons,  are  cxcmptcd  from  thc 
ordinary,  and  becomc  pecüliars  of  his  diocefc,  propcrly  be- 
longing  to  his  juriídiñion.  TIic  aggrcgate  of  thcfe  is  ;  ín 
Kent,  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  pariíhes  befides  chapéis,  and 
in  other  parts  nearly  one  hundred  pariíhes» 

The  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury  is  ftyled  primate  and  metro-- 
poiitan  of  ALL  Englandy  partly  in  confequence  of  the  general 
íegatine  authority,  commítted  to  that  fee  by  the  popes,  and 
partly,  becaufe  the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury  has  ílill  the  power 
of  granting  facultxes  and  difpenfations  in  both  provinces  alike. 
This  archbiíhop  anciehtly  had  primacy,  not  only  over  lill  Eng-» 
land,  but  over  Ireland  alfo,  and  from  him  the  Iriíh  biíhops 
received  their  confecration :  and  as  Metropolitan  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  iíles  adjacent,  he  was  fometimes  ftyled 
a  patriarchf  and  orhis  Britannici  pontifex ;  infomuch  that  eccle^ 
fiaftical  records  were  dated  anno  ponttficatuj  noflri  primcy  fecundo^ 
líe.  At  general  councils  abroad,  the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury 
had  precedency  of  all  other  archbiíhops.  At  home  he  has  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  England.  He  has  prclates 
to  be  his  oíficf  rs :  thus,  the  biíhop  of  London  is  his  provincial 
deán ;  the  biíhop  of  Winchefter,  his  chancellor  ;  the  biíhop  of 
Lincoln,  anciently  was  his  vice-chancellor ;  the  biíhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  his  precentor ;  the  biíhop  of  Worqefter,  his  chaplain  ; 
and  the  biíhop  of  Rochefter  before  the  reformation  carried  the 
crofs  before  him.  He  may  retain  and  quaüfy  eight  chaplain s, 
which  is  more  by  two,  than  are  allowed  to  any  duke.  In  Ipeech 
and  writing,  he  is  intitled  grace^  and  mo/i  reverend  father  in 
God  i  and  he  ftyles  himfelf  by  divine  próvidence  ;  whereas  biíhops 
are  only  entitled  lordsj  and  right  reverend  fathers  in  God  hy  divina 
permlffion^»  The  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury  is  the  firft  peer  of 
the  realm,  and  has  precedency  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  realm, 
cxcept  the  blood  royal ;  and  of  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Auguftine,  the  church  of  Canterbury  was 
made  a  cathedral,  repaired,  confecrated,  and  dedicated  to  the 
ñame  of  Chrift,  which  it  ftill  retains,  although  for  a  conGderable 
period  ¡t  was  better  known  by  the  ñame  of  St.  Thomas,  from 
Thomas  á  Beckct^  who  was  murdered  in  it.  The  prefent  fabric 
was  begun  by  Archbiíhop  Lanfrane  and  William  Corbois,  and 
greatly  aligmented  by  feveral  of  their  fucceíTors.  During  the 
grand  rebeilion  it  fuírcrcd  much,  Cromwell  having  made  it  a 
líatele  for  his  dragoons  5  but,  after  the  reílpration,  it  was  repaired 
and  put  in  its  prefent  ftate. 

The  chief  feat  of  the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury  is  Lam- 
beth  Palacc,  in  Surry.  This  fee  is  valucd  in  the  king's 
books  at  2816/.  17/.  gld.  The  clergy's  tenths  come  to 
(J51/.  |8j.  2id,     The  fcc  )igs  q»1y  one   archdeiicon,  viz, 

of 
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Of  CanterboryjL  To  the  cathedral  belong  an  archblíhop,  a 
dcan,  a  chancdlor,  aií  archdeacon^  twalve  prebendarles,  fix 
preachersi  fix  minpr  canons,  fix  fubílitutes,  twelve  iay  clerks> 
ten  chorifters,  two  mafters,  fifty  Icholars,  and  twelve  almfmen. 
It  has  yieided  to  the  church  of  Rpme  eighteen  faints»  and  nine 
cardinals  ;  and>  to  the  civil  ftate  of  England,  twelve  lord  chan- 
cellors,  four  lord  trcafurers,  onc  lord  chief  juftice,  and  nlnc 
chanceliors  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. , 

The  Archbi&hop  of  York.  York  ¡s  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  mctropoHtan  fee  fai  England»  having  been  founded  when 
Chriftianity  was  firft  cftabliflied  among  the  Britons,  and  reftored 
on  the  coaverfion  of  the  Saxons.  The  pope  13  faid  to  have  de« 
figned  that  York  üiould  have  as  many  fuffiragan  biíhops  as  the 
fouthem  metropolttan  fee ;  but>  for  a  very  long  fpace  of  time, 
till  Henry  I.  ercéied  a  biíhopric  at  Carlifle,  and  Henry  VIII. 
another  at  Chefter,  there  were  only  two  fees  in  the  north  of 
England,  York  and  Durham.  The  Scottiíh  biíhops  received 
confecration  from  this  archbiÜióp»  and  fwóre  canonical  obe- 
dience  to  him  as  their  metropolitan ;  but|  in  procefs  of  time^ 
they  withdrew  from  their  obedience,  and  had  archbiíhops  of 
their  own.  The  archbiíhop  of  York  for  fome  time  contended  for 
precedency  with  the  archbiíhop  of  Cáníerbury,  alleging  that,  by 
Pope  Gregory's  inftitutions,  it  depended  on  priority  of  confirm- 
ation  5  but  on  an  appeal  to  Rome  it  was  determined  in  favour 
of  Canterbury.  The  archbiíhop  of  York  has  prccedcnce  of  all 
dukes  not  of  the  royal  blood ;  and  all  great  officers  of  ílate,  the 
lord  high  chancellpr  éxcepted;  he  has  alfo  the  privilegc  of 
crowning  the  quecn  confort,  and  of^  being  her  perpetual  chap- 
lain.  He  may,  like  the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  retain  and 
quaUfy  eight  chaplains.  He  has  the  title  of  grace  and  mo/l 
r^verend  father  in  God ¡  and  ftylcs  himfelf,¿y  divine  providence 
primate  of  England,  He  has  under  him  four  fufFragans;  the 
biíhop  of  the  cpunty  palatine  of  Chefter,  ere£ted  by  Henry  VIIL; 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham;  Carlifle;  and  the  lile  of. 
Man. 

The  diocefe  contains  above  three  fourths  of  Yorkflbire,  all 
Nottinghamíhire,  and  Hexham  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land,  in  which  are  581  pariíhes,  whercof  336  are  impropria- 
tions.  It  was  at  firíí  rated  in  the  ting's  books  at  2035/.  14/. 
(Jrf.;  but  Henry  VIH.  having  fcqucftered  fome  of  its  lands, 
it  Í8  rated  at  only  1609/.  ipj;.  2¿/.  The  clcr^y's  tenths 
íwnount  to  11 13/.  17/.  9IÍ.  To  the  cathedral  belong  an  arch* 
biíhop,  a  deán,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  fub-dean,  four  arch- 
deacons,  namely  of  York,  Cleveland,  Eaíl  Riding,  and  Notting- 
ham,  twenty»eight  prebcndaries,  M'ith  inferior  oíficers  and  fer- 
vaiits.  The  &q  ha»  yieided  to  tbc  ehurch  of  Rome  eight  faints» 
5  and 
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dnd  three  cardinals;  and  to  die  Engliíh  nation  twelte  lord 
chancellorsy  twó  lord  treafurers,  and  two  lord  prefidents^  of  the 
north.  The  chief  feat  of  the  atchbiíhop  Í3  Bilbop's  Thorpe  in 
Yotkíhire. 

BisHops. — Rocbefler.  Tliís  fec  is  the  fmalleft  and,  after 
Canterbury,  the  moft  ancient  in  England,  it  bcing  founded  by 
St.  Auguíline  about  ten  years  after  his  coming  to  Englandr 
The  cathedral  was  ereéied  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  K^t,  and  de-> 
dicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Growring  ruinous,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Gundulph,  one  of  its  bifiíops,  in  io8o.  Tlie  biíhop  of  Ro- 
cheíler  is  chaplain,  and,  in  all  folemn  pomps  and  procefiions, 
was  crofs-bearer  to  the  achbiíhop  of  Canterbury»  who  for  feve- 
ral  centuries  difpofed  of  the  fee.  The  revenue  of  the  diocefe  Í5 
iiow  fo  fmall,  that  fdr  many  ycars  the  deanery  of  Weftmínftcr 
has  been  held  in  commendam  with  it  fbr  its  better  fupport ;  it 
contains  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  county  of  Kent»  together  with 
the  pariíh  of  Ifelham  in  Cambridgeíhire,  and  Frcckenham  in 
SuíFolk^  making  in  all  98  pariíhes,  whereof  36  are  impropriate*- 
It  is  valued  in  the  king*s  books  at  358/.  3/.  2j//.,  the  clergyV 
tenth  18  222/.  i4/¿  6\iL  This  little  fee  has  yielded  to  Ac 
church  of  Rome  one  cardinal  \  to  the  Engliih  nation  one  lonf 
chancellor,  one  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  and  one  lord  trea- 
furer.  To  the  cathedral  helong  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  an  archdeacon^ 
a  chanccllor,,  a  treafuter,  fisf  prebendaries,  a  chanter,  and  othcr 
inferior  officers  and  fervants.  The  feat  of  the  biíhop  is  at 
Bromlcy  in  Kent. 

Londotu  This  fec  was  archiepifcopal  ín  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  and  was  defigned  by  pope  Gregory  to  have  continued 
fo;  but  St.  Auguíline,  whom  his  holinefs  lent  to  convert  the 
Saxonsy  pleafed  with  his  reception  from  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent, 
fct  up  his  ItafF  at  Canterbury,  which  has  evcr  íince  continued 
the  metropolitan  fee  of  England.  The  catliedral  of  London  is 
St.  Paul's^  which  will  be  notlced  ir\  treating  of  the  capital. 
The  biíhop  has  precedency  hext  to  the  archbiihops,  and  is  deaa 
to  the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  an  oífice  of  great  dignity  and 
truíl.  The  diocefe  extends  over  Middlefex  and  Eífex,  and  a 
part  of  Hertfordflnre,  including  622  pariíhes,  of  which  189  are 
impropriatcd,  and  is  valued  in  úat  king's  booksr  at  1 119/»  &j.  4^4 
the  clcrgy's  tenths  amount  to  821/.  15/.  i¿.  Tothe  cathedral 
belong  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  five  archdeacons,  namely  of  London» 
Middlefex,  EíTex,  Colcheíler,  and  St.  Alban's,  a  treafurer,  a 
chanccUor,  two  canons  refidentiary,  twenty  prebendaries,  a  prc- 
centor,  and  other  inferior  officers  and  fervants,  The  chief  feat* 
of  the  biíhop  of  London  are  London  Houfe  in  St.  James'* 
Square,  purchafed  in  lieu  of  a  manfíon  fo  called  in  Alderfgatc 
Street^  and  Fulham  Houfe  ixt  Middlefex.  .  llú»  biíbopric  has. 
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yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  ííve  faints»  and  to  the  Englifli 
natión  nme  lord  chancellors,  feven  lord  treafurers»  one  chancel- 
lor  of  the  exchequer  j  and  two  chancellors  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford. 

Winchefier.    This  fee  is'of  grcat  antiquity,   the  cathcdral 
having  been  founded  and  endowed  by  Kingil,  or  Kenegilus,  the 
firft  Chriftian  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons^  who  gavc  to  ¡t  alt 
the  lands  within  feven  miles  of  this  church ;  and  his  fon  Kinel- 
waichin  added  the  manors  of  Alresford,  Dowation,  and  Wor- 
thy.     This  bifliop  is  fubdean  to  the  archbiüiop  of  Canterbury  5 
and  from  Edward  IIL  received  the  office  of  prelate  of  the  order 
of  the  garter,  which  has  been  annexed  to  the  fee  ever  fince« 
The  biíhops  were  anciently  earls  of  Southampton }  and  are  fo 
ftyled  in  the  itatutes  of  the  garter  made  by  Henry  VIII.  j  but 
that  title  docs  not  now  belong  to  them.    From  the  greatnefs  of 
their  privileget  and  pofieffions  the  pope's  confent  was  obtained 
to  fn^e  Wínchéfter  an  achiepifcopal  fee,  by  feparatíng  feven 
fuflPragans  from  Canterbury;  but  this  plan  was  not  efieéied. 
Yet  the  lofs  of  dignity  was  compenfated  bv  largencfs  of  emo- 
iument,  fince  William  de  Edington,  the  nftieth  biíhop,  when 
ele¿ied  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  refufed  the  promotion  fay- 
ing,  "  Thongh  Canterbury  had  the  higheft  ftall,  Winchefter 
'5  had  the  deepeft  manger/'    Since  the  reformation,  the  powev 
and  wealdi  of  this  fee  have  been  much  diminiíhed.     It  con^ 
tains  at  prefent  the  whole  county  of  Southampton,  Surry,  ex- 
ccpt  eleven  peculiars  of  the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury ;   one 
parifli  in  Wiltfliire ;  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  confifting  of  twelve 
pariíhes^   Guernfey  of  ten;  and  Alderney  and  Sark  of  one 
each;  makin^  in  aíl  384  pariíhes,  of  which  131  are  improprí- 
ations.     It  is  valued  in  the  king's  bpoks  at  2793/.  4/.  2¿.;  thq 
clcrgy*s  tenth  amounts  to  846/.  12/.  lorf.     The  church  was 
firft  dedicated  to  St.  Aniphibalus ;  then  to  St.  Peter ;  after  to 
8t.  Swi^hin,  once  its  biihop ;  and  laft  of  all,    to  the  bleíTed^ 
Trinity,  as  it  ftill  remains.     It  has  a  biihop,  a  deán,  two  arch- 
deacons,  a  chancelior,  a  treafurer,  twelve  prebendaries,  and 
inferior  officers  and  fervants.     The  chief  feats  are  Famham 
Caftle  in  Surrys  Wolvefey  Houfe  in  Winchefter,  Chelfea  Houfc 
in  Middiefex,  though  made  to  be  in  Surry  by  aft  of  parliamenr. 
The  biiliopric  of  Wincheí^er  has  given  to  the  church  of  Rome 
ten  faints  and  two  cardinals,  and  to  the  Englifli  nation  one  lord 
chicf  juftice,  nine  lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treafurers,  one  privy 
feal,  one  chancelior  of  the  exchequer,  and  one  chancelior  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Norvtich.  Thfe  fee  was  once  two  diftiníi  biflioprics,  Elm- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  and  Dunwich  in'Suffolk,  being  fo  eftabliílied 
by  Félix,  a  Burgundianí  who  conterted  the  Eaft  Aogles ;  but 
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Bifus,  the  tKírd  bílhop  in  fiíccefiíon  from  bim»  finding  himfel^ 
•irG((n  his  great  age»  unable  to  bear  fo  great  a  i>urden,  gót  the 
diocefe  divided  into  two.  They  fuíFered  fo  niach  from  the 
Daniíh  invafions  that,  after  the  death  of  St.  Humbert,  both  lay 
Tacant  upwards  of  an  htíndred  years ;  but  at  laft  they  were  re- 
vivad and  reunitcd.  The  feat  of  the  fee  was  afterward  removed 
toThetford  in  Norfolk;  where  itcontinued  tillHerbet  Lofinga^ 
the  twenty-fourth  biíhop,  removed  it  to  Norwich,  where  it  ha» 
continued  ever  fince.  The  valué  of  this  biíhopric  is  greatly 
diminiíhed  fince  the  reformation ;  when  Hcnry  VIII.  feized 
al!  its  lands  in  exchange  only  for  thofe  belonging  to  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Bennet's  in  theliolm.  It  contains  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  SuíFolk»  except  one  pariíh  in  the  former  and  four 
in  the  latter ;  and  has  befides  íixteen  churches  and  chapéis  in 
Cambridgeíbire,  comprifing  1121  pariihes^  whereof  385  are  im«« 
propriate :  and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  899/.  iSjt.  7^^.^ 
the  clergy's  tenth  amounting  to  11 17/.  13/.  o^d.  To  ;the 
cathedral  belong  »  biíhop,  a  deán,  a  treaíurer,  a  chancellor,  four 
archdeacons,  namely  Norwich,  Norfolk,  Suffblk,  and  Sudbury^ 
fix  prebendiiries,  and  other  officers  and  fervants.  The  biíhopV 
refidences-are  Norwíich  Palace,  and  Ludham  Hall,  Norfolk* 
Norvirich  has  given  to  the  church  of  Rome  two  faints  5  and  to 
the  nation  five  lord  cbancellors,  one  lord  treafurer,  one  lord 
chief  juílice,  one  bifliop  almoner,  and  one  fecretary  of  ftate. 

Lincoln.  This  diocefe  was  formerly  two  fees,  Sidnacafter  and 
Dorchefter.  The  former  was  united  to  Dorchefter,  after  re- 
maining  a  long  tiííie  vacant  after  the  death  of  Edulf  II.  its  ninth 
biíhop;  and  both  were,  about  the  ycar  1075,  removed  to  Lin- 
coln by  Biíhop  Remigius  de  Fefcamp,  who  built  the  cathedral» 
which  was  deílroycd  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  the 
twenty-third  biíhop,  and  made  the  beautiful  pile  it  now  appear» 
by  Hugh  Burgundy  the  twenty-fifth  biíhop.  It  is  dédicated  to* 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All-Saints.  This  diocefe  is  the  largeíl  in 
the  kingdom,  although  thofe  of  Ely,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,. 
have  bcen  fubtrafted  from  it.  It  contains  all  Lincoln,  Leicef- 
tcr,  Bcdford,  Buckingham,  and  Huntingdon  íhires,  and  a  part  oF 
Hertfordíhire;  in  wlúch  are  1255  pariíhes,  whereof  577  are  im- 
propriations.  It  is  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  894/.  lox.  id.  and 
the  clegy's  tenth  v^Iued  at  1 751  /.  14/.  '6d.  There  belong  tq  thi» 
cathedral  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  fubdéan,, 
fix  archdeacons,  namely  of  Lincoln,  Leiceíter,  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham» Stow,  and  Huntingdon,  fifty-two  prebendaries,  four 
prieíl's-vicars,  eight  lay-vicars,  or  finging  men,  an  organiíl,  fevea 
poor  clerks,  eight  dioriílers,  and  feven  burghurst  chaunters.  The 
íeats  are  Bugdon  in  Huntingdoníhire,  and  Lincoln  Palace  ixr 
Lincoln  núned  by  the  civil  wars*    This  iee  has  given  to  the 
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fliorch  of  Rottie  three  falnts  and  one  óardlñal ;  íáhd  to  the 
fealm  of  Ehglarid  fix  lord  chancellors,  one  lord  treaftirer,  one 
lord  kecper,  fbur  chancelloís  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and 
two  to  Cambridge.  The  bifliops  wcre  heretofore  chancellors 
to  the  archbiíbop  of  Ganterbury.' 

Ely.     This  cnurch  has  undergone  various  alterations  fiáceit 
was  firft  eílabliíhed  by  Etheldra,  the  wife  of  Egfrida,  king  oí 
Northumberland,    who  founding  a   religíous  houfe   here   for 
the  receptíon  of  virgins,  became  the  firft  abbefs  of  it  herfelf. 
The  Danés  having  deftroyed  this  eftablifliment,*  Ethelwald,  the 
twenty-feventh  biíhop   of  Winchefter,  rebuilt  the  mónaftery, 
ánd  filled  it  with  mónks,  on  whom  king  Edgar,  and  fcveral  fuc- 
cecding  monarchs,  beftowed  many  privileges,  and  great  grantá 
of  lands ;  fo  that  the  abbey  became,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  beft 
in  England.     Richard,  theeleventh  abbot,  wiíhing  to  free  hím- 
felf  from  the  biíhop  of  Lincolri,  within  whofe  diocefe  his  mónaf- 
tery was  fituated,    made  intercft  with   Henry  I.  to  get  Ely 
Conftituted  a  bilhopric  ;  and  even  induced  the  biíhop  of  Lincoln 
to  confent,  but  he  died  before  his  abbey  was  eriéíed  into  a  fee,^  and 
his  fucceíTor  was  the  firft  biíhop  of  Ely.     The  gteat  privileges 
of  this  biíhop  were  almoft  entirely  fupprcíTed  by  the  ftatute  ^ 
lyth  Henry  VIlI,;  by  which,  inftead  of  being  palatine  of  the 
iíleofEly,  the  biíhop  and  his  temporal  ftewaíd  were  declared 
only  juftices  of  the  peace,   This  diocefe  ccntains  all  Cambridge- 
íhire  and  the  ííle  of  Ely,  excepting  the  pariíh  Ifelham,  which 
belongs  to  Rocheftcr,  and  fifteen  others,  which  are  in  the  dio- 
cefe of  Norwlch^  and  it  has  a  pariíh  in  Norfolk,  namely  Em-. 
neth*     The  total  number  is  141,  whereof  75  are  impropriate, 
It  js  valucd  in  the  king's  books  at  2134/.  18/.  5úf.  \  the  clergy'» 
tenth  .amountiíig  to  384/*  \^^  i)\d.   '  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Ethelréd.    The  weft  parts  were  rebuilt  by  biíhop  Ridal; 
the  choir  and   lantern  were  begun  by  bifhop  Norwold,  and 
finiíhed-by  bjíhop  Frodíham.     It'has  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  an  arch- 
deacon,  eight  prebéndaries,  with  vicars,  lay-clerks,  chorilters, 
a  fchoolmafter,  uílier,  and  twenty-cight  king's  fcholars.     The 
feats  of  the  biíhop  are  Ely  Palace,  Cambridgcíhire,  and  Wií^ 
beach  caftle,  in  the  famc  county ;  anciently  he  had  a  palaée  in 
liOndon,  but  it  has  been  taken  down,  and  on  the  fitc  is  built 
Ely-Place,  Holborn.     This  fce  has  given  two  faints  and  two 
cardinals  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  Engliíh  nation  nine 
lord  chancellors,  feven  lord  treafurers,  one  lord  privyfeal,  on« 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  two  m^fters.of  the  rolls,  and  three  aloioners. 

Chkhejfer.  Wilfridc,  the  third  archbiíhop  of  York,  flying 
froni  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  coming  to  preach 
the  gofpcl  in  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  received  from 
■>   VoL.  L  Z  Edilwach, 
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Edllwach,  king  of  that  partof  Brítain,  thc  ifle  of  ¡Serfey,  rfea/ 
Chicbefter,  for  hís  feat.  In  this  place  was  founded,  firft  » 
cfeurch,  and  fubfequcntly  a  monaftery,  which  was  afterwarrf 
erefted  into  a  biíhoprick,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  removed  ta 
Chicheííer,  the  principal  city  of  the  South  Saxons.  In  ancient 
timesy  the  biíhop*  of  this  fee  were  confeflbrs  to  the  qucens  of 
England.  The  diocefe  contains  the  whole  coanty  of  SuíTex^ 
except  twcnty-two  parifhcs,  peculiars  ofvthearchbilhop.of  Can* 
terbury,  comprifing  7. ¡ó  pariíhes,  wbcTeof  112^  are  impro* 
priated.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  677/.  is.  3¿/.  The 
tenths  of  the  clergy  are  287/.  zr.  o^.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a 
biíhop,  a  deán,  tvro  archdcacons,  namely,  of  Chichefter  and 
Lewes,  a  treafurer,  a  chancellor,  thirty-two  pcebendaries,  a 
chantcT,  twelve  vicars  choral,  and  other  ofiicers.  The  bifliop'» 
fiíat  is  Chichefter  Palace^  This  fee  has  yielded  to  the  church 
two  faints ;  and  to  the  natíon  three  lord  chancellors,  two  ailmo- 
ners,  and  one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Salijburj.     This  íee  has  undergone  many  alterations  from 
the  time  it  was  firft  eftabliíhed,  to  its  final  fettlement  at  Salíf-« 
bury.     Its  firft  feat  was  at  Sherbon,  in  Dorfetfhire,  aaid  the  dio- 
cefe then  ha'd  epifcopal  jurifdiélion  over  all  thofe  counties  whiclv 
now  conftitute  the   diocefes  of  Salilbury,  Briftol,  Wells,   and 
Exeter»    But  Wells  and  Exeter  were  difmembered  from  it,  and 
crefted  into  diftinéi  biíhopricks  in  905;  and,  a  few  yearsafter- 
ward,  another  fee  was  formed  out  of  the  remaining  jurifdiftion 
ef  Sberborn,  and  feated  at  Wilton,  in  WiítOiiréi  but  after 
having  had  eleven  biíhops,  it  was  re-united.     The  fee  was  foo» 
afterward  removed  to  Saliíbury,  fubfeqiaently  to  Oíd  Sarum  ;  buü 
at  length  to  Saliíbury  again,  where  it  has  continued  ever  fin  ce. 
In  ancient  times,  the  biíhops  were  precentors  to  the  archbiíhop 
of  Canterbury.     Edward  IV.  annexed  the  chancéllorfeip  of  thc 
garter  f  o  the  bifliops  of  this  fee;  and  although  the  new  ftatnte» 
fnade  by  Henry  VIII.  left  this  office  fcíely  at  the  king's  dtfpofal,. 
tobe  given  to  a  clergyman  or  layman,  yet,  fince  biíhop  Ward'a 
time,   1667,  i^  ^^s  continued,  without  interruption,  to  be  cori- 
ferred  on  the  biíhops  of  Saliíbury,     The  diocefe  contains   all 
.    Wiltíbirc,  except  two  pariíhes ;  all  Berkíhife,  except  one  pariíh, 
and  part  of  another,  and  it  has  feveral  pariíhes  in  Dorfetíhire^ 
its  own  peculiats,  making  in  all,  544,  of  which  10^  are  impro- 
priations.     It  is  valued  in  the  king's  book«  at  1367I-  iis.  8d- 
Thc  clergy's  tenthsamounttopoi/.  8/.  To  the  caüiedral  belong 
a  biíhop,  a  deán,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  thtee  archdcacons» 
ftamely,  of  Saliíbury,  Wiltíhire,  and  Berkíhire,  a  fub-dean,  a  fub- 
chanfer,  forty-fivc  prebendaries,  fix  vicars  or  petty  caneáis,  fix 
finging  men,  eight  chorifters,  an  organift,  and  other  o(Ecers« 
Thc  feat  of  the  biíhop  is  Salilbury  Palacc.    The  íee  has  yicldcd 
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to  ihe  chürtíK  of  Rome  orie  faínt,  and  two  cardínals,  and  to  the 
Énglífh  nation  one  lord  chicf  juílice,  threc  lord  chancellors,  two 
lord  treaí'urers,  two  mafters  of  the  rolls,  two  chanctllors  to  the 
üniverfity  af  Oxford^  and  one  to  Cambridge. 

Exeier,  This  diocefe  contains  what  formerly  conftituted 
two  biíhoprics,  viz.  Devoníhire  and  Comwail.  The  church  of 
the  former  was  at  Crediton,  and  of  the  latter  at  Bodmín.  About 
the  year  1032,  the  bifliopricks  were  united,  and  the  bifliop  re- 
moved the  fee  to  Exeter.  The  cathedral  belonged  to  a  mo- 
iiaftery  founded  by  king  Athelftan,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  but  was  given  to  the  biíhop  by  Edward  the  Con- 
felTor,  on  his  removing  all  the  monks  to  his  new  abbey 
of  Weftminfter.  Of  the  ancient  fabric  little  remains,  ex»- 
cept-what  is  called  our  Lad'fs  chapela  the  othcr  parts  having 
been  built  by  fücceffive  biíhops.  Thísíee  was  among  the  moí 
tirealthy  in  the  kingdom,  till  its  revenues  were  wafted,  and  its 
lands  alienated  and  incumbered  \  but  it  is  now  neceíTary  for  the 
biíhop  to  hold  fome  other  preferments  in  commendam  for  the 
fupport  of  his  dignity  and  rank.  The  biíhoprick  contains  the 
entire  counties  of  Devoníhire  and  Cornwall,  including  604 
pariíhes,  whefeof  239  are  impropriate ;  it  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  50©/.;  the'clergy's  tenthis  1200/.  15/.  2\d.  To 
the  cathedral  belo'ng  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  four  archdeacons,  namely^ 
bf  Cornwall,  Exeter,  BarnÜaple,  and  Totnefs,  a  chancellor,  a 
treafurer,  a  chanter,  twenty-four  prcbendaries,  and  inferior  of- 
ficcrs  and  fervants.  The  refidence  of  the  biíhop  is  Exeter  pa- 
lace.  This  fee  has  yielded  to  the  nation  three.  lord  chancellors,, 
two  lotd  treafurers,  one  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  anA  one  chan- 
cellor to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford* 

Bath  artd  Jf^ells.  This  diocefe,  although  it  has  a  double 
tiame,  is  but  one  biíhoprick.  Wells  was  erefted  into  a  fee.ín 
505,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Eider;  but  John  de 
Vil  lula,  one  of  the  biíhops,  having  purchafed  the  city  of  Bath 
of  Henry  I.  transferred  his  feat  to  that  city,  in  ic88.  Difputes 
ariíing  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons  of  Wells,  re- 
fpeéling  the  eleftion  of  a  biíhop,  they  were  compromifed  by  a 
decree,  that  the  biíhop  íhould  be  ílyled  from  both  places,  Bath 
having  ihe  precedency  5  that  on  vacancies  he  íhould  be  cleéied 
by  a  certain  number  of  delcgates  from  both  churches,-  and  in- 
ílalled  in  bóth.  They  jointiy  were  to  conílitute  the  biíliopV 
xhapter,  and  all  his  grants  and  patents  to  be  confirmed  in  both. 
This  arrangement  continued  in  forcé  till  the  reformation, 
when  an  aft  of  parliament  enabled  the  deán  and  chaptér  of 
Wells  to  make  one  fole  chaptér  for  the  biíhop.  This  diocefe 
contains  the  whole  county  of  Somerfet,  except  a  few  churche? 
in  3ríílol  5  the  number  of  pariíhes  amounting  to  388,  of  whiph 
jóoare  impropriate,  and  the  churches  and  chapéis  to  593.    It 
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isvalucd  ín  tbe  king's  books  at  535A  i/.  3¿/.  The  clergj^ 
tenth  is  353/.  18/.  o|//.  To  the  cathcdral  belong  a  biíhop,  a 
deán,  three  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  atreafurer,  a  fub-dean> 
fifty-nine  prebendarle?,  four  prieft-vicars,  eight  lay-vicars,  aa 
organíft,  fix  choriftcrs,  and  other  oflBcers.  The  bifliop  has  for 
feats  Wells  Palacc,  and  a  houfe  at  Barnwell  iri  Somerfetfliire. 
This  fee  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  one  cardinal  j  and  to 
the  civil  ftate  of  England  fix  lord  chancellors,  five  lord  trea- 
furcrs,  one  lord  privy  feal,  one  lord  prcfident  of  Wales>  and  a 
fccrctary  of  ftate. 

Worcejler.  This .  fee  was  founded  in^  679,  by  Ethelveá^ 
king  of  the  Mercians,  who  likewife  built  and  endowed  the  ca* 
thedral  church.  This  fabric,  aftér  being  repaíred,  was  dcr- 
ftroyed  by  the  Danés,  and  the  church,  which  now  ftands,  was* 
bcgun  by  Wolftan  11.  the  twenty  fifth  biíhop  of  this  fee,  about 
the  year  1030,  snd  dedicated  t©  the  Virgin  Mary*  The 
biíhops  of  Worcefter,  ia  ancient  times,  were  the  peculiar  chap- 

'  lains  of  the  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  their  offipe  faid 
«Jais  in  all  aflcmbliesof  the  clergy  where  he  was  prefent.  Thx» 
diocefe  contatns  all  Worccfteríhirc,  except  twenty-one  churches 
and  chapéis,  which  belong  to  the  fee  of  Hereford;  about  a 
third  part  of  Warwickíhire,  two  pariíhes  in  StafFordíhire,  on«- 
iñ  Shropíhire,  and  two  chapelries  in  Gloucefteríhire,  making  in 
all  241  pariíhes,  whereof  71  are  impropriations.  It  js  valued  in 
the  king'sbooks  at  1049/.  ^^^*  3t^*  Theclergy's  t¿nth  is  228  A* 
Tb  the  cathedral  belong  a  biíhop,  a  dean>  an  archdeacon,  a 
treafurer,  a  chancellor,  ten  prebendarles,  ten  minor  canons,  ten 
lavjrlerks,  ten  choriíters,  forty  fcholars,  two  fchoolmaílers,  an4 
ctner  oflScers  and  fervants.  The  feats  of  the  biíhop  are  Wor- 
cefter palace,  and  Hartleberry  caftle,  in  Worcefteríliire.  This 
fée  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  four  faints ;.  and  to  thc^ 
Éngliíh  nation,  five  lord  chancellors,  three  lord  treafurers,  one 
chancellor  to  the  queen,  one  lord  prefident  of  Walcs,  and  one 
více  prefidenti  and  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy  one  chan- 
pellor. 

Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  biíhopric  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ofwy,  king  of  Mercia,  in  656  or  657  9  and  although 
it  has  a  double  ñame,  yet,  like  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  a  fingle 
diocefi?.  It  was  fo  extrcmely  wealthy,  that  king  Offa,  by  the 
faVour  of  pope  Adrián,  coníiituted  it  archiepifcopal ;  but  this 
títle  was  laid  afide  on  his  death.  The  fee  was  removed  to  Qief- 

,  ter,  fubfequently  to  Coventry,  and  again  to  Litchfield,  but  witb 
great  oppoíiticn  from  the  monks  of  Coventry ;  and  in  arrang- 
ing  the  difputes  which  arofe  on  the  occafion,  an  agrcerpcnt  was 
made  which  la ftedtill  the  reformation,  when  the  priory  of  Co- 
ventry was  diífolved  j  the  ftyle  of  the  biíhop  continued  as  before, 
but  the  deán  and  chapter  of  Litchfield  were  made  one  folc 
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<íhapterto  the  blíhop.  The  oíd  church,  built  by  kíng  Ofwy  being 
taken  d.own  by  Roger  de  CKnton>  the  thirty-feventh  biíhop,  he 
built  the  prefent  beautiful  fabrlc  in  1148,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Chad*  It  fuíFered  greatly  in  the  rebel- 
Kon,  but  foon  after  the  reftoration  was  repaíred  and  beautified. 
This  diocefe  contaiías  the  whole  counties  of  StafFord  and  Derby, 
except  two  paitíhes  of  the  former,  £he  largeft  part  of  Warwick- 
fliire,  and  nearlyone  half  of  Shropfliire,  makíng  555  pariíhes^ 
of  which  250  are  impropriate.  It  is  valucd  in  the'lnng's  books 
at  559/.  i8x.  2¿¿/.  5  the  clergy's  tcnth  is  jpo/.  i6s.  n^rf.  To 
the  cathedral  belong  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor/ 
-a  treafurer,  four  archdeacons,  naniely,  Stafford,  Derby,  Co- 
▼entry,  and  Shrcwíbury,  twenty-feven  prebendaries,  five  prieft 
vicars,  feven  lay-clerks,  or  íinging-men,  eight  chorifters,  and 
athcr  under  officers  and  íervants.  The  feats  belonging  to  the 
biíhoprick  are  Litchfield  Clofe,  and  Eccleíhal  caftle,  in  Staf- 
fbrdíli,ire.  This  fee  has  given  to  the  church  three  faints;  and  to 
the  nation  one  lord  chancellor,  three  lord  treafurers,  three  pre* 
fidents  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  mafter  of  thq  wardrobe. 

Hereford\  This  fee  was  a  biíhopric  in  the  Britons'  time, 
íind  one  of  the  fuíFragans  to  the  metropolitan  fee  of  St.  DaVid's } 
'but  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  transferred  to  Canterbury.  The 
cathedral  was  foünded  by  a  nobleman  named  Milfride,  in  honour 
of  Ethilbert,  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  treacheroufly  flain  by  the 
queen  of  Mercia,  his  íntendéd  mother-in-law.  The  prefent 
church  was  rebuilt  by  Rainelur,  the  thirtieth  biíhop,  and  finiíhed 
ky  his  fucceíTors.  The  diocefe  contains  the  county  of  Here- 
ford,  (except  eleven  churchcs  and  chapéis,  which  belong  to 
the  fee  of  St.  David's,)  the  better  half  of  Shropíhire,  four 
pariíhes  in  Monmojithíhire,  lix  in  Montgomeryíhire,  eight  in 
Radnoríhire,  and  twenty-one  in  Worcéíleríh'yjp ;  making  in 
all  3X3,  of  which  162  are  impropriations*  The  dioceíe  is 
valucd  in  the  king's  books  at,768/.  lox.  6\d*\  the  tenth  of  the 
clergy  amounts  to  340/.  2/.  2|¿/.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a 
biíhop,  a  deah,  a  treafi:^"er,  a  chancellor,  two  archdeacons,  of 
Hereford  and  Salop,  16  canons,  24  prebendaries,  a  chanter, 
and  other  inferior  oíficers  and  fervants.  The  biíhop  has  for 
refidences,  Hereford  palace,  and  Whitburn,  in  the  íiime  county. 
This  biíhopric  has  glven  two  faints  to  the  church ;  and  to  tbe 
ílate  two  lord  chancellors,  three  lord  treafurers,  one  Jord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  one  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  two  chancellors 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Landaff,  This  is  a  very  ancient  fee,  but  by  whom  foundcd 
16  uncertain ;  it  was  one  of  the  fuíFragans  of  Saint  David's,  and 
íiie  firíi  biíhop,  indifputably  recbrded,  is  St.  Dubritius.     The 
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fee  was  formerly  vcry  wcaltliy  5  but  its  f evenucs  haré  bccii 
gréatly  diminiíhed.  JThe  chúrch  is  dedicateS  to  St.  Theliati 
once  its  biíhop ;  and  takes  its  ñame  from  its  fituatton  ;  Lan,  in 
Welch,  Cgnifying  a  church ;  and  ftanding  near  the  river  Taffit 
in  Glamorganflilre.  This  biíhopric  contains  about  three  fourtha 
of  Glamo^ganíhire»  and  all  MonmouthOiire»  except  feven  pa- 
rilhesi  comprehending  177  pariíhes,  wher^of  98  are  impro* 
priations.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  154/.  i/\j.  id.\ 
thc  clerg/s  tenth  is  155/.  5/.  4J,  To  this  cathedral  belong  a 
biíhop,  an  archdeacon,  (who  preiides  in  abfence  of  the  bilho|),) 
and  a  chancellor.  Thc  feats  of  the.-bilhop  are  Mathern,  i% 
Northumberland,  and  lilandaff  palace. 

St.  DavicTs.    This  fee,  now  the  feat  of  a  fuiitagan  bifliop» 
was  once  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Walcs,  and  archiepifcopali 
When  Chriílianity  was  firft  planted  in  Grear  Brítain,  thrcc 
archbiíhops'  feats  were  appointed;  London,  (afterwards  removed 
to  Canterbury)  York,  and  Caerleon  Up  Uíh,  in  Monmouthlhirc. 
That  at  Caerleon  being  found  tp  be  too  near  the  dominión» 
of  the  Saxons,  was  removed  to  a  place,  then  called  Menew» 
in  Fembrokeíhire  ;  but  afterwards  in  honour  of  the  archbiíhop    . 
who  tranilated  it,  St.  David's.     It  is  from  the  firft  ñame  that 
the  bifliops  ftyle  themfelves  Menevenfis.     Thc  church  ftanding 
fo  near  thc  fea,  frecjuéntly  felt  thc  defolating  hand  of-thc 
Danés,  Norwcgians,  and  othcr  pirates,  and  was  fpoiled  an4 
ruined.     That  which  now  rc.mains  was  creñcd  by  Peter,  thc 
forty*ninth  biíhop,  and  d^dicated  to  St.  Andrew  ana  St.  David 4. 
tíiough  now  St«  Andrew  is  omittcd.    Thc  dioccfe  contains  the 
cntire  counties  of  Peipbroke,   Caermarthen,   Precknock,  and 
Kadnor,  (ñve  pariíhes  of  the  latter  excepted)  with  fome  fmall 
parts  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Montgomery,  and  Glamorgaiv 
ihires,  in  which  are  308  pariíhes,  whercof  120  are  impropriate. 
Jt  is  valued  in  thc  king's  books  at  457/.  !/•  loid*    The  clcrgy'^ 
tenth  amounts  to  336/.  14/.  Jod.    To  the  cathedraV belong  a 
biíhop,  a  preccntor,  with  the  power  of  a  deán,  a  chancellor^  a 
treafurer,  four  archdcacons,  namely,  Gardigan,  Caermarthen^ 
Brecknock,  ^nd  St.David's ;  jiinetcen  prebendaries,  eight  vicars- 
chdral,  fpur  chorii^ers,  and  other  inferior  officers.     Thc  feat 
of  thc  biíhop  is  at  Abergwily,  in  Caermartheníhire.     This  feé 
has  giyen  one  faint  to  the  church,  and  to  thc  nation  three  lord 
treafurers,  one  lord  privy  feal,  a  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and 
another  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Bangór.  The  foundcr  of  this  fee  is  unknown;  it  is  of  vciy 
grcat  antiquity ;  and  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel,  who 
was  biíhop  in  thc  year  516;  but,  fór  near  íive  hundred  ycars 
afterwards,  there  is  no  certainty  of  thc  ñames  of  his  fucceflbrs. 
íhc  cathedral  having  bcen  greatly  dcfaced  by  Owcp  Glcndowcr, 
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Blfhop'Dcati  rcpairéd  it;  but  a  fubfequent  prelate,  siamed 
Buikeley,  not  only  alienated  many  of  the  lands,  but  even  fold 
thc  bells.  ^This  diocefe  contains  the  whole  of  Caernarvonfhire^ 
-(cxcept  throe  pariíhea,)  the  íhire  of  Anglefey,  and  part  of  th€ 
íhires  of  Denbigh,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery ;  in  which  are 
Í07  parííhes  ;  whcreof  36  are  impropriated.  It  has  three  arch- 
deaconries,  viz.  Bangor,  Anglefey,  and  Merioneth,  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  commonlyannexed  to  the  biíhopric,  for  ks 
l>€tter  fupport.  Thís  fee  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  131/. 
i6s.  4¿/-;  the  tenth  of  the  clergy  is  151/.  14/.  3J</.  To  the 
cathedral  belong  a  bifliop,  a  deán,  an  arch-deacon,  a  treafurer, 
and  two  prebendarles,  endowed;  a  precentor,  a  chancellor, 
and  three  canons  not  endowed  ;  three  vicars-choral,  an  organift, 
iay  clerks,  chorifters,  and  other  officers.  The  biíhop  refides  ait 
Sajigor  palace,  in  Caemarvoníhire. 

St,  Afaph.  This  biíhopric  was  founded  about  the  year  560, 
by  Kcntigern,  biíhop  of  Glafgow.  He  began  the  chiírch  on 
jthe  banlcs  of  the  river  Ebwy,  but  returning  into  Scotland,  left 
St,  Afaph,  his  fucceíTon  This  fee  was  formerly  wealthy ;  but 
its  revenucs  were  leíTened  by  the  profufion  of  onc  of  its  bííhops. 
ít  docs  not  contain  any  whole  county,  but  confiíls  of  part  of 
Denbigh,  Flint,  (where  its  church  is,)  Montgomery  and  Merior 
neth  íhires,  and  a  fmall  párt  of  Sbropíhire ;  including  í  21  par 
iriílies,  and  131  churches  and  chapéis,  moft  of  which  are  in 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  biÁop.  This  fee  has  but  one 
archdeaconry,  viz.  that  of  St.  Afaph,  which  is  united  to  the 
biíhopric,  for  its  better  maintenance,  The  fee  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  1S7/.  iis.  6d.  The  tenth  of  the  clergy  is 
186/.  19/.  6id.  To  this  cathedral  belong  a  biíhop,  a  deán, 
Archdeacon,  chancellor,  &c.  The  bífliop's  fcat  is  at  St.  Afaph^ 
in  Flíntíhire. 

Gloucejler,  Thi^  fee  was  pnc  of  the  íix  ereéled  by  Henry 
yin.  in  í54i>  and  was  formerly  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Wor- 
ceíler.  The  cathedral  was  the  chiirch  belonging  to  the  abbey» 
the  revenues  of  which  were  apprópriated  to  the  maintenance  óf 
the  biíhop.  This  diocefe  comprehends  all  Glouceíleríhire,  (two 
chapelries  excepted,)  Briílol  deanery^  and  the  pariíh  of  King's* 
wood,  in  Wiltfliiré,  contaiijing  236  parííhes,  whcreof  125  are 
impropriated.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  3^^/.  17/.  id» 
and  the  clergy^s  tenth  is  358/.  15/.  To  the  cathed*^^  belong  a 
biíhop,  a  deán,  an  archdeacon,  a  chancellor,  íix  prebendaries^ 
and  inferior  officers  and  fervants.  The  refidence  of  the  biíhop 
is  Glouceíter  palace. 

Briftol.  This  diocefe  was  alfo  crefted  by  Henry  VIIL  at 
the  reformation.  The  cathedral  was  the  church  of  the  abbey 
pf  St,  Auilin^  founded  by  Robert  Fitz-Harding  \  it  contains  a 
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deao  and  (íx  prebendarles.  During'a  great  part  of  queen  Elizat 
beth's  reígn,  this^  fee  was  held  in  commendam  by  the  bifhop  of 
Gloucefter ;  it  was  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  dioccfe  of  SaliÍT 
bury,  with  a  fmall  part  from  thofe  of  Wells  and  Worceftery 
It  contains  moíl  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  all  the  cpunty  of 
Dorfet,  making  236  pariflies,  of  which  64  are  iii)propriate.  It 
18  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  338/.  8^.  4¿/.  The  tenth  of  the 
clergy  is  353/.  18/.  oíd.  To  tíus  cathedral  belong  a  biíhop,  a 
deaq,  an  archdeaconj  a  ehancellof^  üx  prebendarles,  and  inferior 
oíEcers  and  fervants.     Seat  of  the  biíhop,  Briftol  pala/ce. 

Peterborough.  This  diücefc  is  another  of  thofe  erefted 
and  endowed  by  king  Henry  VIII.  at  the  reformation,  and  waj 
wholly  taken  from  that  of  Lincoln *,  This  place  was  anciently 
denominated  Medeíhamftede ;  but  Wolpher,  king  of  the  Merr 
cians,  founding  an  abbey,  and  dedicating  it  to  Saint  Peter,  the 
place  was  called  Peterborough.  The  church  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Danés ;  but  rebuilt  with  great  beauty,  and  cpntinued  flour 
riíhing  till  the  reformation.  Thi§  diocefe  contains  the  copnties 
of  Northampton  and  Rutland,  except  three  pariíh^s  in  cach, 
and  camprizes  293  pariíhes,  whereof  91  are  impropriated.  It 
is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  414/.  19/.  lid.  the  tenth  of 
the  clergy  amounting  to  520/.  i6x.  8úf.  To  the  cathedral  be^ 
long  (as  (conftituted  by  king  Henry  VIII.)  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  au 
archdeacon,  fix  prebendaries,  a  treafurer,  a  chancellor,  eight 
petty-canons,  four  ftudents  iu  divinity,  an  epiftler,  a  gofpellct, 
a  fub-dean,  fub-treafurer,  a  chanter,  /and  other  oíficers  and 
fervants.  The  biíhop  reíldes  at  Peterbprougb  caftle,  and  Caílor^ 
in  Northumberland.  ~ 

Oxford»  This  diocefc  conftituted  a  part  of  that  of  Lin*- 
f:oln,  until  1541,  when  Henry  VIH.  ereñed  it  into  ^ 
biíhopric,  and  ^endowed  it  out  of  the  lands  of  the  diíTolveíi 
monafteries  of  Abingdon  and  Ofney  5  and  afíTigned  the  church 
of  the  abbey  of  Ofney,  for  a  cathedral  •,  but,  five  years  aftcr- 
wards,  hé  removed  the  feat  of  the  fee  to  Oxford,  The  prefcnt 
cathedral  was  anciently  dedicated  to  Saint  Fridefwide ;  but,  pji 
the  t'ranílation  of  the  fee,  it  was  entitled  Chrift  Church,  and  pairt 
pf  the  lands,  ^ppropriated  by  Cardinal  Wplfey  to  the  mainte- 
nance  of  his  college,  was  allotted  to  the  deán  and  cbaptcr  ; 
but  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fee  wa$  ftripped 
of  almoft  áli  the  ampie  endowments  it  received  from  her  father. 
This  diocefe  contains  the  county  of  Oxford,  having  195  pariíhes» 
pf  which  88  are  impropriated.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books 
^t  354/.  i6s.  ^\d*\  the  clergy's  tenth  amounts  to  255/.  8/. 
To  this  cathedral  belong  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  a  chancellor,  an 
archdeacon,  a  treafurer,  eight  canons,  and  inferior  oíEcers  ar^d 
fervants.  .  The  fcat  is  4t  Cuddcfden,  in  Oxfofdíhire.       \  j\ 
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Chejlar.  The  blfliopric  pf  Chcfter  was  ancícntly  part  of 
^ftlxe  diocefe  of  Litchfield  \  one  of  whofe  biíliops  remoying  hU 
fee  hither  in  1075,  occaíioned  his  fucceflbrs  to  be  frequently  ílyled 
¡biíhops  of  Chefter.  But  it  wás  not  erefted  inte  a  diftin¿l 
jbifliopric  uníil  the  general  diflblution  of  monaílerie^,.  whéi> 
Henry  Vllí.^llotted  the  church  of  the  abbey  pf  St.  Werburg 
fot  iits  cathedral,  making  the  biíhop  a  fuíFragan  of  Canterburyi 
though  he  fopn  after  transferred  it  to  York.  Thi$  diocefe 
xrontains  the  entire  counties  of  Chefter  and  Lancafter,  part  of 
Weftmoreland,  Gumberland,  and  York,  two  chapelries  in  Den-r 
bighíhire,  and  five  pariíbes  in  Flintíhire,  amounting  in  all  to  256 
pariflies,  of  which  ipl  are  impropriations.  It  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  420/.  is.  8¿/. ;  the  clergy's  tenth  amounting  to 
435/.  12/.  To  this  cathedral  belong  a  biíliop,  a  deán,  two 
archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  ?  treafurer,  ñx  prebendaries^  and  in- 
ferior officers  ar^d  fervants,  The  epifGí)pal  abode  is  Chefter  pá- 
Jace, 

Durham.  The  feat  of  this  fee  was  firft  at  Landisfarne,  or 
Holy  Ifland,  on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland  ;  but  the  invafions 
jof  the  Danés  compelled  a  removal  to  Chefter  on  the  ftreet,  and 
after  two  hundred  years  it  was  finally  fettled  at  Durham.  The 
.boncsf  pf  St,  Cuthbert  the  fixth  bifliop,  haying  been  carried  fronii 
place  to  place  in  thefe  remováis,  weredepoíitedin  the  cathedral 
pf  Durham;  to  him  the  church  was  dedicated}  and  all  the 
/county,  or  biíhopric,  was  called  St.  Cuthbert's  patrimony,  king 
Al f red  conferring  on  the  biíhops  all  the  county  between  the  rivers 
Tees  and  Tyne,  which  donation  was  augmented  by  his  fucceflbrs. 
This  is  deemed  the  richeft  biíliopric  in  the  kingdom,  afid  the 
prebcnds  are  frequently  ftiled  th^  Golden  Prcbends  of  Durhai», 
The  prefent  beautiful  cathedral  was  begun  foon  after  the  con- 
jqueft,  by  iWilliam,  the  thirtieth  biíhop,  and  finiílied  by  his  fuc- 
^ceflbrs.  The  diocefe  contains  tlTe^whóle  counties  of  Durham 
"and  Northumberland,  except  the  jurifdiciion  of  Hexham,  in  the 
latter.  It  has  alíp  one  pariíh  in  the  county  of  Cumberlandj 
making  in  the  whole  135  pariflies,  whereof  Sj  are  impropriate. 
The  fee  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  2821/.  is.  ¡¡d.  The 
clergy's  tenth  amounts  to  385/.  5J-.  61  d.  To  the  cathedral  belong 
^.biíhop,  a  deán,  a  chancellor,  a  treafurer,  two  archdeacons, 
twelve  prebendarles,  and  many  inferior  oíEcers  and  fervants- 
.Tf^e  feats  of  the  biíhop  are  Darham  palace,  and  Auckland  caftle, 
purham.  This  fee  has  given  to  the  church  of  Rome  eight 
faints  and  one  cardinal,  and  to  the  Ettjjjliíh  nation  one  lord  chief 
juftice,  five  lord  chancellors,  three  lord  treafurers,  one  princi- 
pal fecretary  of  ftate,  one  chancellor  to  the  univerUí y  oí  Oxford, 
and  two  maftcrs  of  the  rolls. 

Carüjle.    This  fée  was  ere£kcd  in  1133,   by  Hcnry  I.  arid 

made 
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tazde  fuffragan  to  York.  The  cathedral  had  been  foiinded  % 
fhort  time  before,  by  Walter,  'deputy  for  William  Rufíis,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  likewife  built  a  monaftery, 
jFor  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftine ;  but  at  the  difíblution  it3 
}and$  were  added  to  the  fee,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  deán  and 
chapter.  The  church  was  almoft  ruined  by  Cromwell's  foldiers, 
^n4  has  never  recovered  its  former  beauty,  although  repaired 
after  the  reftoration.  ^  The  diocefe  contains  the  greateft  part  of 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  in  which  are 
only  93  pariíhes,  but  exceedingly  large,  and  of  them  i8  are 
impropriations.  This  fee  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  530/. 
4J.  iiirfi  The  clergy's  tenth  amounts  to  161/.  is.  7i¿  To 
the  cathedral  belong  a  biíhop,  a  deán,  a  chancellor,  an  archr 
deacon,  four  prebendarles,  eight  minor  canons,  and  other  in- 
ferior officers  and  fervants.  ♦  The  abode  of  the  biíhop  is  Rofe 
Caftle.in  Cumberland.  This  fee  has  given  to  the  Englifli  nation 
pne  lord  chancellor,  two  treafurers,  and  three  chanccllors  to 
the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge. 

Man.  The  biíhop  of  this  ifle  is  not  a  lord  of  parliamcnt. 
^n  account  of  his  fee  wUl  be  given  in  defcribing  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

Ordinary.  In  treating  of  ecclefiailical  matters,  and  partí-- 
cularly  the  jurifdiílion  of  the  church,  the  title  Ordinary  fre- 
quently  occurs ;  it  is  a  civil-law  term  for  any  juidge  who  has  au- 
thority  to  takc  cognizance  of  caufes  in  his  own  right,  and  not 
\>Y  deputation.  By  the  common  law,  it  is  taken  fpr  him  who 
has  ordinary,  orexempt,  and  immediate,  jurifdiflion  in  caufes 
«ecclefiailical  j  it  applies  to  abiftiop  who  has  original  jurifdiéJion ; 
and  an  archbiíhop  is  the  ordinary  pf  the  whole  proyince,  to  vifit 
;^nd  receive  appeals  from  inferior  authorities.  It  is  aMb  ufed  fpr 
cvery  commiflary,  cr  official  of  the  biíhop,  or  pther  ecclefiailical 
Judge,  havir]g  judicial  power,  An  archdeacon  is'an  ordinary ; 
and  ordinai:ies  may  grant  adminiílration  of  inteílates'  eílates, 
ice. ;  but  the  biíhop  of  the  diocefe  is  the  true  and  only  ordinary 
to  certify  excommunications,  lawfulnefs  of  marriage,  and  fimi- 
iar  ecclefiailical  and  fpiritual  a£ls  to  the  judges  of  the  common 
law ;  for  he  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the  court  is  to  write  in  fuch 
pafes.  Formerly,  when  the  clergy  were  cxempt  from  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  temporal  courts,  ecclefiailical  oíFenders  were  delivercd 
ío  the  ordinary  for  fafe  cuílody,  and  if  convifkéd  by  a  jury,  were 
puniíhed  only  by  degradation,  lofs  of  goods,  and  privatiop  of 
the  profits^  of  their  benefices  j  but  this  priyilege  was  aboliÓied 
by  the  ilat.  8.  Eliz.  c.  4.' 

Deans  and  Chapters.  a  deán  and  chapter  are  the  council 
of  the  bifliop,  to  afllift  him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  reli- 
gión, and  alio  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  fee.  When  the 
reíl  of  the  clergy  were  fettled  in  the  feveral  pariíhcs  of  pach  diq^ 
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ccfc,  thefe  were  refervcd  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervicc  ín 
the  cathedral  5  and  the  chief  of  thcm,  who  prefidcd  over  thc 
reft,  obtained  the  ñame  of  decanus,  or  deán,  being  probably  firi^ 
^ppointed  to  fuperlntcnd  ten  canons  or  prebendarles.  Thcrc 
are  various  kinds  of  deans,  befides  dcans  of  chapters;  and 
it  requires  feveral  diviCons  to  diftinguiíb  them  prqpéily. 
Coníidered  in  refpeíl  of  the  difference  of  office^  deans  are  oi  Jix 
kinds ;  i .  Deans  of  chapters^  who  are  either  of  cathedral  or  coi* 
legiaté  churches,  though  the  members  of  churches  of  thc  lattcr 
fbrt  may  more  properly  be  denominated  coll-^es  than  chapUrx^ 
2.  Deans  of  peculiarsy  who  have  fpmetlmel  both  jurifdi£^ian 
and  cure  of  fouls,  as  the  deán  of  Battel,  in  SuíTex,  and  fome-v 
times  jurífdittion  only,  ^  the  deán  of  the  arches  in  London»  an4 
the  deans  of  Bocking^  in*  EíTex»  and  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey* 

S.  Rural  deans*    Thefe  are  very  ancient  oiEcers  of  the  church» 
ut  almoft  grown  out  of  ufe,  though  their  deaneries  (lili  fubñft 
as  an  eccleíiaftical  divifion  of  the  dipcefe,  or  archdeaconry.  Hiey 
feem.  to  have  been  deputies  of  th^  bilhop,  plaoted  all  round  hia 
diocefe,  the  better  to  iofpeél  the  condufb  cf  the  parochial  clergy, 
lo  inquire  into  and  report  dilapidationsí  an^  to  examine  the  caá? 
ididates  for  confírmation;  and  armed  in  minuter  matters,  with  aa 
inferior  degree  of  judicial  and  coercive  authority.    4.  Deans  ia 
the  coUeges  of  univerfities,  who  are  oSicers  appoirited  to  fuper<* 
intend  the  behaviour  of  the  members»  and  enforce  difcipllne. 
^.  Honorary  deans,  as  the  deán  of  the  chapcl  royal  at  St.  James*s, 
who  is  fo  ftyied  on  account  of  the  dignity.of  the  perfon  over 
whofe  chapel  he  prefides.    As  to  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
Windfor,  there  being  canoas  as  well  as  a  deán,  it  is  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  chapel,  and,  except  in  ñame,  reiembks  a 
poUegiate  church.     $•  Deans  of  provinces,    or,   as  they  are 
fometimes  called,  deans  of  bifliops.    Thus  the  biíhop  of  Lon«. 
jdon  is  deán  of  the  province  of  Canterbury*,  and  to  him,  as  fuch, 
jthe  archbiíhop  fends  his  mándate  for  fummoning  the  bühops  of 
his  province,  when  a  convoeation  is  to  be  aflembled ;  which 
perhaps  may  accouat  for  calliug  the  deán  of  the  province  deán 
jof  thebiíhops. 

Another  divifion  of  deans,  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  cS^ 
fice,  is  into  deans  of  fpiritual  promotions,  and  of  lav  promo* 
tions.  Of  the  former  kind  are  deans  of  peculiar»,  witk  cure  of 
fouls,  deans  of  the  royal  ch^pels^  and  deans  oí  chapters; 
though  as  to  thefe  laft  a  contrary  opinipn  iormerly  prevailed. 
Perhaps,  toó,  rural  4c^9  may  be  add^  to  the  number.  Of 
the  latter  kind  are  deans  of  peculiars,  without  cure  o£  fouls, 
who  therefore  mzj  be^  and  frequently  are^  perfons  not  in  holy 
jOrders* 

In  regardtQ  the  Bignne^  qÍ  appoin^eot,  ^wif  sm,  x.  £Iec« 
■■'■■■  '•"     '-"''        '■  * '        '-       '*\  "  tive, 
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tivc,  as  deans  of  chapters  of  the  oíd  foundation,  tliougK  they 
are  only  fo  nominally  and  in  form,  the  king  being  the  real 
patrón.  2.  Donative,  as  thofe  deans  of  chapters  of  the  ncvr 
foundation,  who  are  appointed  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  and 
are  inítalled  under  hiscommandto  the  chapter,  without  réfort- 
ing  to  the  biíhop,  either  for  admiflion,  or  for  a  mándate  of  in- 
ftallation  j  if  .that  mode  of  promoting  ftill  prcvails  in  refpeft  to 
any  of  the  new  deaneries*.  Deans  of  the  royal  chapéis  are 
alfo  donative,  the  king  appointing  in  the  fame  way.  So,  too, 
may  deans  of  peculiars,  without  cure  of  fouls,  be  called ;  as 
the  deán  of  the  archcs,  who  is  appointed  by  commiíEon  from 
the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ;  but  this  muít  be  underñood  in  a 
íarge  fénfe  of  the  word  donative,  it  being  moft  ufually  re- 
Arained  to  fpiritual  promotions.  3.  ■Pryefíiattve,  asfome  deans 
^f  pecuUars  with  cure  of  fouls,  and  tfaé  deans  of  fome  chupters 
oí  the  new  foundation,  if  not  all.  Thus  the  deán  of  Battel  is 
prefented  by  the  patrón  to  the  biíhop  of  Chicheftcr,  and  from 
him  receivcs  inílitution.  Thus,  too,  the  deán  of  Gloucefter  is 
prefented  by  the  king  to  the  bifhop,  with  a  mándate  to  admie 
íiim,  and  to  gi^re  orders  for  his  inftailation.  '  4.  By  virtue  of 
atíother  office^  as  the  bifliop  of  London  is  deán  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  biíhop  of  St.  David  is  deán  of  his  own 
chapter,  Again  in  refpeft  of  the  manner  of  hoiding,  deans  are 
fo  abfoKitely,  or  in  commendam.  But  this  divifien  applies  only 
to  fpiritual  deaneries. 

It  is  in  general  terms  noted,  as  a  diverCty  between  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  ancient  deans,  and  of  the  new,  that  the  añ* 
cient  come  in  like  biíhops  •,  for  they  are  ehofen  by  the  chaptcr, 
by  a  conge  d^elire^  and  the  king,  giving  his  royal  aflent,  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  biíhop  \  whiie  they  who  are  newly  tranílstedor 
founded,  are  donative,  ánd,-by  the  king's  letters  patent,  are  in- 
ílalled.  As  to  the  oíd  deaneries,  it  is  very  diíEcult  to  trace 
the  fubjeéí:,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  precifion,  hígher  than 
the  reign  of  king  John,  or  to  afcertain  what  was  the  legal  mode 
of  conílituting  deans  óf  chapters  heíore.  If  our  ancient  chro-r 
nicles  are  to  be  depended  on,  nothing  could  be  more  variable 
than  the  prañice  for  leveral  reigns  ^fter  (he  conqueíl.  Thus,  in 
the  church  of  York,  we  find  fometimes  the  archbiíhop  qollating 
to  the  deanery,  fometimes  the  king  conferring,  and  fometimes 
the  chapter  elefting ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  like  uncertainty 
prevailed'in  othercathedrals.  At  length,  however,  after  many 
ilruggles,  the  eleñivc  mode  of  conílituting  deans,  as  well  as 

*  The  new  deaneries  and  chapters  tocld  biíhopricks  are  eight,  Canterbury,  Ñor* 
wich,  Wincheflíi,  Durham,  tlv,  Rochefter,  WorcelUr,  and  Carjifle,  Tlie  ne^ 
de.mrries  and  chnpters  tu  iiev  biihuprjcks  a:e  fivc,  Pcterbvr  >u¿h>  Cbefter,  Gloiifcf- 
l<r,  Briftol,  *nd  Üífüsd. 
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*bi(hopSj  abbots;  and  priors,  was  eftabliflied  throughout  the 
kiogdfm^  and  confirmed  by  a  charter,  made  in  the  i6th  year  o£ 
the  reign  of  king  John.  But  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  Cerms 
in  which  the  freedortí  of  canonical  eleftion  is  provided  for  by 
this  charter)  and  the  repeated  confirmatíon  of  it  by  various  (la- 
tutes,  the  ele£lion  of  a  deán  by  the  chapter,  is,  by  long  praftice, 
converted  into  a  mere  form,  and  the  king  is,  in  reality,  as 
.rnuch  the  patrón  of  the  oíd,  as  he  is,  both  in  ñame  and  fub* 
(lance,  of  the  new  deaneries.  For  two  centuries  paft  at  leaft, 
the  king's  conge  íPe/irey  which,  by  the  charter  of  John,  muft 
precede  every  el^ftion  of  a  prelate,  and  was  in  ufe  long  before, 
has  been  invariably  accompanied  with  a  letíer  mj^vef  recoma 
jnending  a  particular  perfon,  whom  the  chapter  of  courfe  éltSí 
their  deán.  In  the  cafe  of  tVe  oíd  bi(hopr¡cs,  which  are  fiUed 
ra  the  fame  form,  the  eleñion  of  the  perfon  named  by  the 
crown  is  fecured  by  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  Henry  VIII.  which 
compels  the  chapter  to  yield  to  the  recommendation  by  the  pains 
of  a  prjtmumref,  But  no  fuch  ftatute  has  been  yet  made  in  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  oid  deaneries,  and  therefore  the  right  of  ^e  crowa 
over  thenv  reíls  wholly^.on  the  charter  of  king  John,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  pra£lice.  Here,  then,  it  may  be  aíkcd  how  the  crown^ 
without  the  aid  of  a  ftatute,  can  enforce  its  claim  of  patronage^ 
and  what  are  the  means  by  which  the  nomination  woulji  be  made 
cfFeflual,  if  the  chapter  (hould  difregard  the  royal  recommen- 
dation, and  perfevere  in  a  free  exercife  of  the  right  of  elefting  ? 
This  queftion  may  be  refolved  by  confidering  that  even  the  char- 
ter of  king  John  .requires  the  king's  confirmation  of  the  choicc 
made  by  the  chapter,  and  therefore,  by  refufing  to  confirm,  he 

^  may  always  prevent  the  eíFe<fl  of  their  eie£lion.  Nay,  it  ha^ 
been  faid,  that'the  ele£lion  is  fo  whoUy  a  ceremony,  as  not  even 
to  be  eíTential,  and  that,  before  any  atl  of  parliament  to  dif- 
penfe  with  it,  the  king  might  nominate  to  the  oíd  biíhopricks 
byletters  patent,  without  rcforting  to  the  chapter  for  the  form  of 

.thfcir  concurrence  •,  and  the  oíd  deaneries  are  within  the  fame 
reafon. 

As  to  the  doans  of  the  new  foundation,  though  the  king  no- 
minates  by  letters  patent,  yet  fome,  if  not  all,  of  the  cathedral 
churches  are  now  deemed  prefentative,  ai\d  not  donative,  the 
praclice  being  to  prefent  the  letters  patent  to  the  bííhop  for  in- 
ftitution  and  a  mándate  of  inftalment.  As  to  thofe  new 
deaneries,  which  had  ftatutes  requiring  a  prefentation,  and 
ufually  complied  with  after  the  reftoration,  there  cannot  be  the 
leaft  doubt  of  their  being  legally  prefentative.  But  if  there  are 
any  of  the  new  deaneries,  the  rules  and  ftatutes  of  whofe 
churches  are  wholly  filent  as  to  prefentation,  it  is  moft  likely 

4  .      tha^ 
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that  tl*y  hávc  alwaysbeen  donativc,  and  ftill  cotítinue  ío,  ánd 
probably  thc  cliurch  of  Wcftminfter  may  fall  under  this  dcfcrip- 
tíon,  it  being  collegiate,  and  not  for.  any  other  purpofe  fubjeél 
to  tbc  jurifdiiáion  of  any  bilhop. 

Thefe  obfervations  muft  be  confined  to  England,  the 
deaneries  of  Walcs  being  iindef  difFerent  circum flanees.  0( 
the  four  Welíh  cathedrals,  two  are  without  deahs,  or  rather  the 
dignities  of  bifliop  and  de«n  uníte  intheíame  períbn,  the  biíhop 
being  deemed  qua/i  decanus^  and  having,  it  is  faid,  both  an  epif- 
topal  throne  and  a  decanal  ftall  allottcd  to  him  in  the  choin 
The  cathedral  churches  of  Su  David's  and  I^andafF,  are  of  this 
ktnd.  St.  Afaph  and  Bangor  have  the  dignity  of  deán  diftindl 
from  that  of  biíhop,  but  thc  patronage  of  both  deaneries  is  in 
thc  refpeñive  biíhops,  they  beiiíg  neithci*  eleñive  by  the  chap- 
tcr,  noT  donative  by  the  crown.    ^ 

Dean  is  a  title  of  dignitv  which  belongs  to  this  ftation  ;  as 
having  ccclefiaftical  adminiftration,  with  jurifdidion  or  powejf 
anticxed,  and  no  ftations  in  the  cathedral  chürch  under  the  de- 
gree  of  a  bilhop  are  dignities,  ftriftiy  fpeaking,  befides  thofe 
of  the  deán  and  the  archdeacon,  unlcfs  where  jurifdidion  is  an-» 
nexed  to  any  of  the  reft,  as  in  fome  cafes  it  is  to  prebcndaries 
aíid  other^.     In  ancient  times,  the  biíhop,  deán,  and  chapterj 
and  al!  other  perfons  bclonging  to,  or  conneéíed  with  cathedral 
churches,  held  their  poíTeffions  togethér  in  grofs  \  but  afterwards, 
for  the  avoiding  of  confuíion,  and  fome  other  caufes,  they  werc 
fcvered,  and  part  of  the  lands  aíHgned  to  the  biíhop  and  his  fuc- 
Céfibrs,  and  other  parts  to  the  deán  and  chapter,  each  to  hold  by 
themfelves  ;  and  fo  they  have  ever  fmce  continued. 
-    Thc  duty  of  a  deán  is  to  yifit  his  chapter;  and  anciently  the 
tanons  made  their  confeíEons  to  him ;  he  may  make  a  deputy  ox 
fubdean,  to  cxcrcife' the  fpiritual  jurifdi£kion ;  yet  fuch  deputy 
cannot  charge  the  poíTcíEons  of  the  church,  or  even  confirm 
leafes,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  provided  by  the  local  ftatutes.     By 
ihe  canon  law,  every  deán  ought,  in  every  year,  to  be  reíident 
in  his  cathedral  church  fourfcore  and  ten  days  at  leaft,  cmjunc^ 
iim  or  divifimy  preaching  the  word  of  God,  and  keeping  good 
hofpitality,  unlefs  hindered  by  weighty  and  urgent  caufes,  to  bé 
approved  by  the  biíhop,  or  ¿wfuUy  difpenfed  with.     And  thc 
fáme   code  provides  that   deans    in    cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  íhall  not  only  preach  thcre  in  their  own  perfons,  fo 
often  as  they  are  bound  by  íaw,  ftatute^  ordinance,  or  cuílom, 
but  íhall  Hkewife  preach  in  other  churches  of  the  fame  diocefe 
where  they  are  refident,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  places  whencc 
they  or  their  church  receivc  any  yearly  rents  or  prpfits.     And  in 
Cafe  they  be  íick,  or  lawfully  abfent,  they  íhall  fubílitüte  fuch 
licenfed  preachers,  approved  by  jhe  biíhop.    The  proíits  of  x 

^  ■>  deanery» 
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ácaiíery",  ¿uríng  Tacation,  go  to  thc  fucceflor,  tolxrards  pay«« 
ment  of  his  firll  fruits. 

A  chapter  of  a  cathcdral  church  confifts  cff  perfons  ecclefiaí» 
tical,  canons,  and  prebendaricSi  whereof  the  deán  is  chief ;  thcy 
are  affiftants  to  the  bifliop  m  matters  relating  to  the  church,  fot 
confirmation  of  leafes  of  the  tempoTalitie»,  and  oíSecs  relating 
to  the  biíhopric.  The  chapter,  in  a  collegiate  church,  is  more 
properly  called  a  coliege,  as  at  Weftminfter  and  Windfor.  There 
may  be  a  chapter  without  a  deán ;  as  that  of  thc  collegiate  church 
of  Southwell,  and  their  grant^  are  perfeAly  eíFeílual.  One  biíhop 
may  haré  two  chapters,  by  unión  or  confolidation  ;  and^  in  th^^ 
cafe,  both  muft  confirm  bis  leafes. 

Thc  deán  and  chapter  is  a  body  corpotate  fpiritual,  confifting- 
of  perfons  originally  feleéled  by  the  biíhop ;  but  they  derive 
their  corporate  capacity  from  the  crown.  At  prefent  fhe  biíhop 
has  little  more  left  to  him  than  the  pówer  of  viíiting  them,  and 
that  very  much  iimited,  and  he  is  now  fcarcely  allowed  to  no- 
mínate half  of  thofe  to  their  prebends,  who  all  were  originaMy 
^  of  his  family.  This  rule,  howfever,  varíes  in  diíFerent  fees,  as  irt 
fome  the  bilhbps  have  more  cxtcnfive  powets  of  vifitation»  anrf 
appointment  than  in  others.  The  deán  and  chapter  cannot  álter 
the  ancient  and  approved.  ufages  of  their  church,  vríthout  con- 
fcnt  of  the  bimc^ ;  •  and  if  they  do,  fuch  innovations  are  dectáreé 
void  by  the  canon  law.  Beíides  that  authority  which  deans  atid 
chapters  have  within  their  own  hodies,  they  have  fometimes  ait 
ecclefiañical  jurifdidion  in  feveral  neighbouring  pafiíhes  and 
deaneries;  and  this  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion-is  executed  by 
their  oificials ;  and  they  have  alfo  temporal  jürifdi¿iíon  in  feverad 
manors  belonging  to  them,  as  weli  as  biíhops,  where  their 
ftewards  kcep  courts. 

Prebendaries  and  Canons.  The  books,  and  many  perfons 
in  otdipary  converfation  confound  the  two  words,  prebeñd,  and 
prebendary:  whereas  the  former  íigniíies '  the  office,  or  the 
ftipend  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  latter,  the  perfon  who  executej 
the  office  and  enjoys  fuch  ftipend.  A  prebend,  is  ah  endow-- 
Rient  in  land,  or  peníion  in  money,  given  to  a  cathcdral  or  con- 
^rentual  church  ín  prebendum  t  that  is,  fbr  the  maintenance  of  a 
fecular  prieíl  or  regular  canon ;/  who  was  a  prebendary,  as  fup- 
portéd  by  the  faid  prebend.  A  canonry  alfo  is  a  nanie  of  office  % 
and  a  canon  is  the  officer  in  lifce  manner  as  a  prebendary ;  and 
a  prebend  is  the  maintenance  or  ítipend  of  both.  Prebendaries 
are  diítinguiíhed  into  íimple»and  dignitary.  hjijnple  prebendary 
has  no  cure,  and  no  more  than  his  revenue  for  his  fiípport;  a 
ügnitary  prebendary  has  always  a  jurifdi&ion  annexed,  which 
Í3  gained  by  prefcription.  Oí  coramon  right  the  biíliop  is  pa- 
trón of  all  the  prebends^  becgufe  the  pofleffions  werc  derived 

from 
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from  him  5  büt  if  á  prebend  be  in  the  glft  of  a  laf maff,  tíer 
patrón  prefents  to  the  bifliop»  who  inftitutes  in  like  inani?er  ay 
to  any  other  benefice ;  and  then  the  deán  and  chapter  induéi 
them,  that  is,  after  fome  cercmonies,  place  them  in  a  ftall  irf 
the  cathedral  churcb,  to  which  thcy  belong ;  whereby  they  are 
faid  to  have  a  place  in  the  chóit*  Sotne  prébends  are  eleftive^ 
by  the  deán  and  chapter}  and  fome  donativer  at-Weftminftery 
'  die  king  coUates  by  patent ;  In  virtue  of  which  the  prebendary 
takes  pofleílion  without  inftitution  or  induñion.  No  períon 
may  hold  more  tban  one  prebend  in  the  fame  church ;  and  if  a 
prebendary  accepts  a  deancry  in  the  fame  church,  his  prebend 
18  void  by  ceíBon ;  but  a  prebend  and  a  parochíal  benefice  are; 
not  incompatible ;  thcy  may  be  holden  together,  without  dif— 
penfation. 

By  the  ecclefiaftical  law  no  prebendaries  nof  canons  in  ca-^ 
thedral  or  collegiate  churches,  having  one  or  more  benefice» 
widí  cure,  (and  not  being  refidentiaries  in  thelr  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches)  íhall,  under  colour  of  their  faid  prébends, 
abfent  themfelves  from  their  benefices  with  cure, -above  the 
fpace  of  one  month  in  the  year ;  unlefs  it  be  for  fome  urgent 
caufe,  and  certain  time  to  be  allowed  by  the  bilhop. 

Akchdeacon,  As  deacons  were  all>  originally,  the  atten-* 
dants  and  fervants  of  their  feveral  bllhops  in  church  affairs  i 
it  was  found  neceffary,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century,  ta 
cle£l  in  feveral  diocefes  one  from^  among  the  reft,  who  was 
ílyled  Archdeacon;  by  degrees  this  office  became  univerfal, 
and  its  powers  and  duties  were  gradually  eftabíiíhed.  By  the 
canon  law  the  archdeacon  is  ftyled  the  bt/bofs  eye  ,•  and  in  hi^. 
abfence  has  authoríty  to  hold  vifítations,  and  under  the  biíhop 
to  examine  clerks  previous  to  ordination,  and  alfo  before  in- 
ftitution and  indudion;  he  has.likewife  power  of  excom- 
munication,  injunclion  of  penances,  fufpenfion,  correítion,  in- 
fpeélijig  and  reforming  irregularities  and  abufcs  among  the 
cletgy;  and  a  charge  of  the  parochial  churches  within  the 
.  diocefe :  in  a  word,  he  was  to  fupply  the  biíhop's  room,  and. 
in  all  thlngs  to  be  his  vicegerent.  But  as,  in  general,  the  arch- 
deacon*s  jurifdiftion  is  founded  on  immemorial  cuftom,  he  ha» 
in  fome  places  much  greater  power  than  in  others.  In  the 
diocefe  of  Carlifle,  for  inftance,  he  has  no  jurifdiéiion;  but 
retains  the  right  of  examining  and  prefenting  perfons  to  be 
ordained,  and  of  induñing  perfons  inftituted.  The  judge  of 
the  archdeacon's  court  (where  he  does  not  prcfide  himfelf )  ia 
called  the  official ;  and  an  appeal  lies  from  tnls  to  the  bifliop's 
court ;  or,  if  he  be  archdeacon  of  an  archbifliop,  to  the  court  o£ 
arches. 

Archd^aconrics  are  commonly  given  by  bifliops,  by  collatiaa ; 

but 
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Imt  ii^  an  arcíideadon^  be*  in  the  gift  of  á  laym^il,  the  patrón 
prefents  to  the  biíhop)  who  inftitutes  in  the  ufual  xnanner,  and 
.  the  deah  and  cbapter  indu£t  by  pla^ing  him  in  a  ílall  in  the 
cathedralv  ^Árchdeacons,  by  the  13  and  14  Charles  ÍL  €.4.  are 
to  read  and  declare  their  aficnt  to  the  commón  prayer,  and  fub* 
fcribe  fueh  affent  befóte  the  or^inary  5  but  thcy  are  not  obliged» 
by  the  ijth  Elifcabeth,  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty-ninc  articlesj  for 
although  an  archdeaconry  is  a  benefice  with  cure,  yet  it  is  not 
included  in  that  ftatute^  becaufe  it  has  nó  particular  church  be* 
longing  to  it*  Archdeacons  are  álfo  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  feC* 
fions,  like  other  perfoi^s  qualifying  for  offices. 

pRiEST,  Parson,  Rector  i  The  term  priéjl  is  of  large  ex- 
tent,  íignifying  a  perfon  who,  by  the  ftatute  13  añd  14  Charlea 
IL  c.  4*  is  capable.of  being  admitted  to  a  beneficeky.haiving.beeA 
ordained  in  the  form  which  will  hereafter  :bé  jefctibed^  and 
which  cannot  take  place  till  he  has  conipleted  his  twenty-^fourtli 
yéar ;  he  is  then,  in  ftriéi  propriety,  teriried  a  clcrk  in  ordcrs, 
the  word  prieft  being  more  frequently  ufed  to  denote  the  clcrgy 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  A  parfitij  p^rfona  ecch/ta^  is  onc  that 
has  full  poíTeflion  of  a  parochial  church ;  he  is  called  parfon» 

«rfona^  becaufe,  by  his  perfon,  the  church,  which  is  an  invifible  ' 
(dy,  is  reprefented,  and  he  is  in  himfeif  a  body  corporate,  in 
order  to  prpteA  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  church,  which  he 
perfonates,  by  a  perpetual  fucceflion.  He  is  fometimes  called 
the  reálor i  or  governor  of  the  church  5  but  the  appellation  of 
P^KÍ^9  (however  it  may  be  depreciated  by  familiar,  clowniíh^ 
and  indifcriminaAe  ufe)  is  the  moft  legal,  moft  beneficial,  and 
mqñ.  honourable  title  that  a  pariíh  prieft  can  enjoy ;  becaufe 
fuch  a  one,  Sir  Edyrztá  Coke  obferves,  and  he  only,  is  faid 
vicemfea  perfonam  ecclefiíc  gerere. 

Approípriation.  a  parfon  hasj,  during  his  life,  the  freehold 
!n  himfeif  of  the  parfonage  houfe,  the  glebe,  the  ttthes,  and 
other  dues;  but  tliefq  are  {omQÚmcs,appropriated  1  thatis  to  fay, 
the  benefice  is  perpetually  annexed  tq  fome  fpiritual  corporation^ 
either  fole  or  aggregate,  being  the  patrón  of  the  living  5  which 
the  kw  eftecms  equally  capable  of  providing  for  the  fervice  of 
the  church,  as  any  fingle  prívate  ciergymanj  a  contrivancc 
which  feems  to  have  fprung  from  the  crafty  policy  of  the  mo- 
naftic  orders.  At  the  firft  eftabliíhment  of  parochial  clergy, 
the  títhes  of  the  parífli  were  diftributed  in  a  four-fold  divifion  ; 
one  for  the  ufe  of  the  biíhop,  ahother  ¿or  maintaining  the  fabrio 
of  the  church,  a  third  for  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  to  próvido 
for  the  incumben  t.  When  the  fees  of  the  bifliops  became  othcr- 
wife  amply  cndowed,  they  were  prohibited  from  demanding 
their  ufual  fliare  of  thefe  tithes,  and  the  divifion  was  in  three 
parts  ohly ;  and  henee  it  was  inferred  by  the  monafteries,  that  a 
ímall  part  wa$  fufficicnt  for  the  officjaúng  pricftj  and  that  the 
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tcrtiUiftdcr  might  wcU  be  applicd  to  the  ufe  of  t&c!r  ot^  firatcii 
nities»  fubje£l  to  the  burthen  óf  repairmg  the  chuích,  and  pro* 
^ding  for  its  conftant  fupply.  They  thcrcfoTC  begged  aijd  bought>. 
for  mafles  andobits,  and  fometímes  evén  for  money,  all  the  ad* 
rowfons  withín  their  reach,  and  then  appropriáted  the  benefice* 
« to  the  ufe  of  their  own  corporations.     In  order  effeftually  to 
Complete  an  appropriation,  it  is  necefláry  to  obtain  the  king's  li- 
Éeflce,  and  confent  of  the  bifhop;  becaufe  both  mayhavean» 
intereft,  by  lapfe,  in  thé  prefentation,  which  can  tievef  happen 
if  it  is  appropriáted  to  a  corporation,  which  never  dies  j  and  be-  . 
caufe  the  law  repofes  a  confidence  in  them,  that  they  will  not 
confent  toany  thing  prejudicial  to  the  church,     The  confent  of 
the  patton  alfa  b  ncccíTatily  implied,  becaufe  the  appropriatíort 
can  be  orígkiaHy  madc  only  to  fuch  fpiritual  corporation,  as  is* 
álfo  the  jMron  of  tíie  ch«rch;  thewhole  being  indeed  íiothing 
more  than  an  allowance  fot  the  patrom  to  retain  the  tithes  and 
glebe  in  their  own  haods,  without  prcfenting  any  clerk,  they 
thcmfclvcfi  undertafcing  to  provide  for  the  fervice  of  the  church. 
When  the  appropriatíon  ís  thu»  made,  the  appropriators  and 
their  fuccefibrs  are   perpetual   parfons   of    the   chureh,    and 
fnuft  fue  and  be  fued,  in  all  mattera   concerning  its  tights^ 
by  the  ñame  of  parfons.     This  appropriation  may  be  fevered^ 
ai\d  the  church  become  difappropriate  two  ways  5  firft,  if  the 
patrón  or  appropriator  prefents  a  cíerk,  who  is  inftituted  and  in- 
du¿ted  tp  the  parfoilage  ;  as  he  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur-^ 
pofes,  complete  parfon ;  and  the  appropriation,  being  once  k^ 
irered,' can  never  be  te-united,  unlefs  bya  rep«ition  of  the  for- 
mer  folemnities.     Alfo,  if  the  corporation,  which  has  the  ap- 
]propnation,  is  diflblved,  the  parfonage  becomes  difappropriate, 
becaufe  the  perpetuity  of  perfon  neceSary  to  fupport  the  appro* 
priation  is  gone.    At  the  diíTolution  of  monafteríes  the  appropria- 
tions  of  the  feveral  parfonages  which  belongedto  them,  amounting^ 
to  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  pariíhes  ín  England,  would,  by 
the  rules  of  the  common  law,  have  bcen  difappropriated* ;  but 
the  ftatutes  of  diflblutión  gave  them,  without  alteration,  to  the 
king*     From  this  cvent,  and  the  diflblutión  of  alien  priories> 
have  fprüng  all  the  lay  appropriations  or  fecular  parfonages  in 
the  kingdom  5  they  having  been  afterwards  granted  out,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  crown. 

.  ViCAR.  Thefe  apprópriatíng  corporations  wcre  ufed,  at  fiffl:> 
to  appoint  a  clerk  inorders,  called  a  vicary  to  perform  the  duties 
óf  the  church,  whofe  office  was  for  a  time  fubjeéi  to  their  plea- 
fure,  and  his  emolument  very  inconfiderable.  But  various  fta- 
tutes were  framed  to  remedy  this  abufe,  particularly  one,  4  Hen. 
IV*  c.  12.  which  ofdained,  that  the  vicar  íhould  be  a  fecülar  per- 
fon,  not  a  member  of  any  religious  houfe;  vicar  perpetual,  not 
íemovable  at  pleafure^  and  canonically  inftit||ted  mi  iodufted. 
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and  (ttfficiently  endqwed,.at  the  difcretion  of  the  ordinary.  The 
endowments,  in  confequence  of  thefe  ftatutes^  have  afualiy  been 
by  a  portion  of  the  glebe,  and  what  were  genérally  callad  privy 
or  fmall  titbes.  .  ^ 

CuRATES.  Cúrate  íbmetimes  denptes  the  incumbent  in  ge¿ 
neral,  who  has  the  cure  of  fouls ;  but  more  frequently  it  fig;. 
nifies  a  clerk  not  inílituted  to  the  cure  úf  fouls,  but  exercifing 
the  fpiritual  office  in  a  parifli  under  the  re¿l^or  or  vicar ;  aad  in 
tbis  latter  fenfe  it  is  moft  genérally  underftood  in  the  Englifl| 
language,  and  will  be  cpnfidered  here  ;  the  former  is  the  meant 
ing  of  the  French  word  curé  y  and  fp  it  is  occaConally  introduced 
into  our  writing^.  Of  curates  there  are  two  kinds|  firft^ 
temporary,  who  are  appointed  under  the  fpiritual  x^fXox  or  vicari 
either  as  affiftant  to  bim  in  the  fame  church,  or  executing  the 
office  in  bis  abfence  in  bis  parifli  church,  or  elfe  in  a  c&pel 
of  eafe  within  the  fame  pariíh  belonging  to  the  mother  obuTch; 
th^  otfaer  by  way  of  diftindiion»  called  perpetual,  whicb  is, 
M^re  there  is  in  a  pariíh  neitber  fpiritual  reáor  ñor  TÍcar,  but 
a  clerk  is  employed  to  officiate  by  the  impropriator.  The  fifft 
mentioned  curates  are  the  obje£ls  of  feveral  ftatutes,  the  moft 
important  of  which  is  that  of  the  53  Geo*  IIL  c.  149.  This  a£fc 
direfls,  that  every  non-refident  incumbent  (hall,  within  three 
xnonths  after  bis  indu&ion  or  the  refignation  of  bis  laft  ourate» 
.nomínate  pne.  to.be.liceníed  by  the  bifiíop  of  the  diocefe  ot  the 
ordinary,  or  he  íhs^lí  lofé  the  benefit  of  bis  difpenfation,  and  be 
íabjefl  to  the  penaltie^  of  non-refidence.  The  bifliop  or  ordití^ 
is  to  fix  bis  falary,  which  is  to  be  in  proportio^  to  the  valué  of 
the  benefice  and  its  population,  but  not  lefs;  tban  80/.  per  an* 
num^  unlefs  the  intire  living  íbaU  not  be  worth  ib  müch;  and 
the  bifliop  may,  if  the  living  is  worth  400/..  a  year^  allow  the 
cúrate  ioo/.i  sdt£ough  the  population  is  lefs  than  the  ftatute 
genérally  requires.  All  agreements  contrary  to  this  claufe  are 
void,  and  tbofe  who  make  them  are  fubjeét  to  penalties }  but 
in  very  particular  cafes  the  biíhop  may  diminiih  the  allowance, 
giving  his  reafons  in  the  licence.  ^The  biíhop  may  alfo  dire£t 
that  the  cúrate  íhall  live  in  the  parfonage  houfe,  and,  when  ne- 
ceíTary,  oblige  him  to  quit.  Every  incumbent  applying  for  a 
licence  for  non-reíidence  is  to  ftate  to  the  biíhop  or  ordinary 
what  falary  he  means  to  give  the  cúrate,  whether  the  cúrate  is 
to  reíide  in  the  pariíh,  and  whether  at  the  parfonage,  if  he  has 
dny  other  curacy  or  church  duty  or  preferment,  and  alfo  the 
grofs  valué  of  the  living  in  refpe£b  of  which  the  licence  is  2f* 
plied  for;  on  application  for  a  curate's  licence,  a  íimilar ftate^ 
ment  is  to  be  made,  and  both  are  to  be  filed  and  kept  by  the 
regiílrar  of  the  diocefe  in  a  feparate  book,  preferved  from  pyblic 
infpedion  \  and  not  difclofed>  unlefs  with  leave  of  the  biíhop 
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or  ordinary.  The  appointment  of  a  cúrate'  in  a  chapel  of  eafe 
feems  móft  properly  to  belong  to  the  incumbent  of  the  mother 
cHurch.  By  agreement  of  the  bifliop,  patrón,  and  incumbent, 
the  inhabitants  may  have  a  right  to  ele£t  and  nominare  a  cúrate^ 
but  the  ordinary*8  licence  is  neceflary,  before  he  can  officiate,  and 
he  muft  také  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  fabfcribe 
faÍ8  aflent  to  the  common  prayer  and  the  articles  of  religión. 

Lecturers.  In  London  and  other  cities,  leélurers  are  ap- 
pointed  as  aíSftants  to  redlors ;  they  are  generally  chofen  by 
the  veftry  or  chief  inhabitants,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers.  Moft  cáthedral  churches  have  alfo  one  or  more  lec- 
turers ;  and  le¿lure(hips  have  been  founded  by  the  donation  of 
private  perfons,  as  Lady  Moyer's  at  St.  PauPs,  and  many  others. 
it  feems  generally,  that  the  bifhop  has  power  only  to  judge  as 
to  the  qualiíication  and  fitnefs  of  the  perfon,  and  not  as  to  the 
right  of  leñurefliipi  but  where  there  is  no  fixed  lefturer, 
or  ancient  falary,  ñor  any  cuftom  to  regúlate  the  eleftion,  the 
ordinary  is  the  proper  judge  whether  any  lefturer  ought  to  be 
admitted. 

Readers.  The  office  of  reader  is  one  of  five  inferior  orders 
of  the  Romiíh  church  ;  and  in  4hÍ6  kingdom,  in  churches  or 
chapéis  where  there  is  only  a  fmall  endowment,  and  no  clergy- 
man  will  take  upon  him  the  cure,  it  has  been  ufual  to  admit 
readers  tbat  divine  fervice  may  not  be  negleéied.  On  the  re- 
formation,  they  were  obliged  to  fubfcribe  articles  not  to  preach 
or  interpret,  but  only  read  that  which  is  appointed  by  pubKc 
authority ;  not  to  minifter  the  facraments  or  other  public  rites 
of  the  cnurch,  but  bury  the  dead,  and  purify  women  after  their 
childbirth  *,  to  keep  the  regifter-book ;  be  fober  in  apparel,  aad 
peaceable  in  demeanour ;  to  give  place  on  the  appointmént  of  a 
minifter,  and  claim  no  more  emoluments  than  íhould  be  alloiired 
by  the  ordinary ;  to'  read  daily  a  chapter  of  the  Oíd  and  one 
oí  the  New  Teftament,  and  generally  not  to  intrude  their  office, 
but  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  ordinary.  Several 
hofpitals  have  readers  of  prayers,  who  are  ufuaUy  licenfed  by 
the  biíhop. 

Deacon  is  an  order  next  inferior  to  that  of  a  prieft,  or 
rather  a  grádation  toward  it.  A  deacon  may  be  ordained  at 
twenty-three  vears  of  age,  but  cannot  hold  an  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefice  till  he  ñas  attained  ^wenty-four ;  he  may  read  the  fervice 
of  the  church,  preach,  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  the  dead,  but 
he  cannot  pronounce  the  abfolution,  ñor  confecrate  the  holy 
facrament, 

Ordination.  The  church  of  England  ackncwlecjges,  in  die 
from  of  ordination,  only  thofe  perfons  who  appear  in  the  Holy 
fcr^turesand  ancient  authors  to  have  been  minifters  of  Chrt(l*s 

'    church 
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Éburch  {rom  the  tinieof  tbe  apóftles»  haniel^j  blfliops^  prieftsi 
mnddeacons*  Thcre  were,  in  the  Rómiíh  cíiurch,  fevcral  other 
cráérSf  as  fubdeacons»  aeolyths»  exorcifts,  readers,  and  oftiaries  | 
bttt^diough  the  of&ces  of  Come  of  them  are  preferved  in  our 
chnrchf  tbeir  exprefe  ordination  is  not  dcemed  neeeflary.  Dea« 
cons  and  minifters  can  be  regulariy  ordained  only  on  the  Sunday^ 
immediately  foUowing  the  ember  weeks,  which  were  apoomted 
rin.ancient  times  fór  prayer  and  fafting,  for  this  purpofe*  but»  on 
urgent  occaíion,  the  ceremony  may  take  place  on  fome  other 
fitmday,  and  in  the  face  of  the  church.  The  place  of  ordination 
is  the  cathedral,  or  parííh  church,  where  the  biíhop  refidee, 
-  In  die  ordination  of  deaconS)  it  appears  that,  by  virtue  of  á 
faculty,  obtained  from  the  archbiihop of  Canterbury,  the  ageof 
twcnty«-three  years  may  be  difpenfed  with ;  but  a  príeft  can  in  no 
wifc  l>c  ordained  at  an  earlier  age  than  twenty-four. 

A  canon  of  the  church  ordains  that  no  perfon  (hall  be  ad« 
mitted  into  facred  orders»  except  he  íhall,  at  that  time,  exhibit 
to  the  biíhop,  of  whom  he  defire$  impofítion  of  hands,  a  pre* 
íentation  of  himfelf  to  fome  ecclefiaftical  preferment  Aen  void 
jn  t}ie  diocefe ;  or  (hall  bring  to  the  faid  biíhop  a  truc  and  un<* 
cloubted  certifícate^  that  either  he  is  provided  of  fome  church 
within  the  faid  diocefe,  where  he  may  attend  the  cure  of  fouls, 
or  of  fome  minifter's  place  vacant,  either  in  the  cathedral  or 
Xomc^  other  collegíate  cHurch  in  that  diocefe,  where  he  may 
execute  his  n>iniftry ;  or  that  he  is  a  fellow,  or  in  right  as  a  fdU 
lowy  or  to  be  a  condué^  or  cháplain  in  fome  college  in  Cam* 
Jiridge  or  Oxford  j  or  exoept  he  be  a  mafter  of  arts  of  ñye  years 
ftandingí  that  lives  at  his  own  charge  in  either  of  the  univerfí>»> 
tíes  {  or  except  by  the  biihop  himfelf,  wbo  ordains  him  minii^er» 
he  Í8  íhortly  after  to  be  admitted  either  to  fome  benefíce  or 
curatelhip  then  void.  And  if  any  biihop  íhall  admit  any  perfon 
into  the  miniftry  that  has  none  of  thefe  titles,  he  (hall  keep  and 
maintain  him  with  all  éiings  neceflary,  till  I>e  prefers  him  ta 
fome  ecclefiaftical  living ;  and  this  on  pain  of  being  fufpended 
by  the  archbiihop  from  giving  orders  fbr  one  year.  And  as  thefe 
laws  might  be  eluded  by  a  promife  from  the  perfon  ordained 
not  to  infift  on  fuch  maintenance,  it  was  determined  that  this 
being  a  public  r¡ght>  cannot  be  releafed*  And,  by  the  canon 
law»  perfons  making  fuch  promife  could  not^  without  a  difpen« 
fation», be  admitted  to  a  higher  order»  ñor  to  minifterin  that  al* 
teady  taken. 

Anciently  the  examination  of  a  party  propofing  to  take  orders» 
comprixed  many  particulars,^  which  are  not  now  infifted  on :  the 
points  veve ;  if  he  was  unyrorthy,  void  of  underftanding,  illegi« 
timate»  irregular,  illiterate,  a  fímoniac,  homicide,  períbn  ex« 
«ommunlcs^tei  ufurer^  facrilepous  perfopí  incendiary  or  üalfificr» 
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pr  hmng  aity^cancínical  impedimenta  ^viHbether  péocee^g  Mia^ 
defeñ  or  crime.  Tliofe  whó,  beipg  bom  out  of  wedlock,  wa» 
'prdiained  without  djfpenfation,  were  fui^ended  tUl  they  obtaihed 
§t  V  as  Mteerc  irregulars^  including  homici4es>  adyocates  iii  caofef 
of  ^ood)  fimoniAsi  .oiikors  of  fimoniacal  contrafts ;  and  who^ 
besng  ihfe¿led  with  tlie  contagión  j  hadknowii^ly  takén  orden 
£róm  heretics,  fchifmatics^or  pcrfcms  efcommunicated  by  ñame-; 
alfo  biganiiftsv  i^uíbands  of  le'rtrd.Tjirotnen/'yiolators  of  virginii 
coitfecTated  to  God^pcrfons  excommtinfcate^  and  pbrfons  having 
taken  órders  üirrbptitloufly,  forcerei^ybumers.of  churcbes».  and 
ptheysbf  thciíte  kiríd.  Thofe  whotoókixoly  ordersiñ  tiiecón^ 
icíbnce  of  .mortal  fin,  or  for  temporal  gain  cáily,  were  to  beíuf- 
^nded  till  they  madecxpiation  bypenánce.  m!  ,  > 

.  i.The  examina  ti  an  or  inquiry  to  be  made  bythe  biíh¿p  is  now 
limited  to  the.  capaciíy,  learning,  piety,  and  yirtue  of  tb¿  cax^ 
JidatcL  *'To  iníure  thefe,  it  is  órdered  by  the  canons,  that  the 
Jiiíhop  knowing,'either  by  himfelf,  or  by  fufficiént  teftimony,,  ány 
toaapLita  Ibe  óf  tirtuóüs  coñverfation,  and  without  crinie;  aod 
fafterfcximination  and  trial,  finding  him  learned  in  the  Latín' 
ion¿iie,  and  fufficiéátiy  inftrü6):ed  m  the  holy  fcripture,  may 
ádrait  hhn  a  deacon,  Biit  ho  biíhop  íhall  admit  any  perfon  into 
íacréd  orders,  cxcept  he  has  taken  fiime  degrée  in  either  of  the 
two  univferfitieSJ^  or  at  the  l^aft,  exccpt  he  bé  able  to  yield  an  ac- 
íponnt  of  hisfaitb'l^Xatin,  according  to  the  thirty-ntné  aftides» 
-which  latter  difeÉkioa^isenforcedby  theftatuté  13  Eliz.  e,  la.  '" 
•  The  ordinary  way  by  which  this  múft  appear  to  the  biíhop,  fe 
iyy  the  exhibition  of  hJtters  tcftimonial  of  his  gbod  Ufe  and  cóiíi- 
verfation;  Ündcr  the  fea!  of"  fome  collcge-^of  Cambridge  ór  Ox- 
ábrd,  -whcre  be  wás  refident,  or  of  three  or  four  grave  mtniibere^ 
t»gether  with  the  íubfcription  and  teftímóny  of  other  credible 
«erftms,  who  have  kiiown  his  life  and  bchavioyr  for  th«  fpace  of 
¿hree  years  next  precéding.  And  no  one  cain  receive  pricft's  or- 
lÉrs,  unlefs-hc  fixii  biing  to  the  biíhop  of  tha^t  díocefci  fróm  men 
Icriown  to  the  biíhop  to  be  of  found  religión,  a  teftimbnial  both 
¿f  ihi»  honcft  life,  and  of  his  profeííing  the  dx>élririe  expre&d  in 
khe.thirty-nincartiolefc  .       >  •    .  -  . 

i  The  fotm  qf  exaniination  ig  this:  when  the  biíhop  intends  tp 
koMan  ordinatipn,  all  Who  are  defírous  of  being  aamitted  into 
the  miniftry  are*  to  appear  onthe  fourth  day  beforethe  cirdina* 
tío tiy. 'when  the  biíhop  appoints  fome  of  thejptieB>6  »ttendmg 
him,  and  others  íkilled  in  the  divine  law  and  exeiscifet  in  the 
íftcclefeillcal  funílipns,;  diligentíy  to  examine  th'e  life,  ajgc,  and 
titleióf  the  perfons.t(j  be  ordained,  átwhat  place  diey  had  their 
•educátion,  wheJther  they  be  learned  anít  itíflruátcd  in  the  law  of 
<i4)á.*  This  exaininationis  diligently^cíMitinuod  three fucocffive 
¿ays,  ándi  Non  liic  Saturday,  tiey^wbó  aíé  approvcd' are  ptów 
-^  \;  '      \  fentcd 


fented  lo  tfae'blího{).  A  bifhop  orjaining  wíthouf  due  e^ami^ 
«lation  Í8  'Jlable  to  fufpenfion  hom  the  exercife  of  that  power 
for  one  year ;  the  fentence  to  be  f^aüedby  ap  ^rchbiíhop,  aflifted 
by  oncbifliop.  Perfons  are  not  to  be  ordaincd  by  any  other  tha» 
^etr  own  biíhopy  without  letters  dimiíTory  from  him,  or,  in  hi« 
abfence^  firprn  hié  vicar-^general,  except  he  be  of  .one  of  the  uni^ 
•rerfities.  The  biihop  fo  ordaining  may  be  fuíjpeQded  fi;om 
conferríng  the  fame  ordination  till  he  ihall  have  made  íatísfae*- 
tion,  and  the  perfon  ^dmkted  till  he  íhall  obtain  the  difpeaia^ 
tion  of  hts  own  btfliop^  Letters  dimiíTory  may  be  grantedby 
^ny  biíhop  to  pecfons  bom,  promoted>  or  TefideiU  ia  tbe  dioceü^ 
and  tliey  may  be  granted  a£  once  to  all  ordere^  .and  direélcd  td  any 
catholick  bkhop  at  hurge^  . 

Dr.  Wake,  archbiíhop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  written  t© 
iú$  fufiraganS)  in  I7i6,jdelineateé9  with  great  forcé  and  peripi- 
xuity,  thdr  duties  with  re^e¿í  to  ordination,  particularly  in  the 
'followiDg  articles:  **  i.  That  yon  require  c^  every  períbn  wtio 
'<  defires  to  ^  adnritted  to  holy  orders,  that  he  fignify  to  you 
*^  his  ñame  and  place  of  abode,  and  tranfmitto  you  his  teftimcv 
^'  nial,  and  a  ccrtificaté  of  his  age  duly  attefted,  with  the  titfc 
**  upon  which  he  is  tobe ordained  atleaft  twenty  daysbefore  the 
^*  time  of  ordination  j  and  that  he  appear  on  Wednefday,  ,or,  at 
•*«  fartheft,  on  Thurfday  in  Ember  Week,  in  order  to  his  e^*- 
**  mination*  2.  That  if  you  fliall  rejeél  any  perfon  who  applias 
**  for  holy  orders,  on  account  of  immorality  proved  agalpftbim, 
^*  yon  fignify  the  ñame  of  the  perfon  fo  rejefted,  with  ihfc  re,a- 
•**  fon,  to  me^  within  one  month,  that  fo  I  may  acquaiut  the  reft 
.*«  of  my  fuüragans  with  his  cafe  before  the.  next  ordination. 
**  3.  That  you  admit  not  any  perfon  to  holy  orders,  who,  having 
**  refidcd  any  confiderable  time  out  of  the  univerfity,  does  not 
•**  fend  to  you,  with  his  teftimonial,  a  certifícate  figned  by  t^e 
f^  minifter  and  other  credible  inhabitants  of  the  pariíh  whcrc 
•*  icfo  refided,  expreffing  that  notice  was  given  in  the  church, 
^«  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  on  fome  Sunday,  at  leaíl  a,  mpnth 
^^  before  the  day  of  ordination,  of  his  intention  to  ofFer  himfelf 
^*  to  be  ordained  at  fuch  a  time,  to  the  end,  that  any  perfon 
-<*  who  knows  any  impediment,  or  notable  crime,  for  which  he 
<*  ought  not  to  be  ordained,  may  have  opportunity  to  make  his 
^^  objeélion  agalnft  him.  4.  That  you  admit  not  letters  tefti- 
**  moni  al  on  any  occañon,  unlefs  it  be  therein  exprefled  fpr  what 
^*  particular  end  and  defign  fucli  letters  are  granted  ;  ñor  unlefi 
-<*  it  be  declared  by  thofe  who  ünúi  fign  thcm,  that  ,they  havie 
'*^  perfonallv  known  the  lifc  and- behaviour  of  the  perfon  for 
^<  the  time  oy  .diem  certiñed,  and  do  bdiepc;^  in  their  confcipiK^j 
•<*  that  he  is  qualified  for  that  arder,  ofi^c,  «r  employmcnt,  t» 
^<  yhich  he  dcfires  to  be  admitted.  5.  That  in  aütcftUnpníals 
*      .  A  3  4  .  •*  fent 
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^*  fcnt  from  any  collcge  or  hall  in  cIAot  of  the  univcríiries,  ym4 
<<  expe¿l  that  they  be  (igned  as  well  as  fealed ;  and  that  among 
*«  the  perfons  flgning>  the  governor  of  fuch  college  br  hall,  or, 
•*  in  his  abfenoe,  thé  ncxt'  perfbn  tindcr  fuch  goTcmor,  with 
««^  the  deán  or  readeí' óf  divlnity,  and  the  tutor  of  the  perfon  to 
«  whom  the  teftimonial  is  granted  (fuch  tutor  being  in  the 
«  college»  and  fuch  perfon  being  under  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
**«  arts)  do  fubfcfibe  their  ñames;  á.  Tliat  you  adtnit  not  any 
-«*  perfon  to  holy  onlers  upon  Ictters  dimiflory,  unJefs  they  are 
<*  granted  by  the  biíhop  himfelf,  or'guardian  of  the  fpirkuali-r 
^^  ties  fede  vacatite;  flor  uniefs  ít  be  exprefled  in  fuch  letters, 
•«  that  he  who  grants  them  has  fully  fatisfied  himfelf  of  the 
•'  title  and  converfation  of  the  perfoa  to  whom  the  letter  ia 
^  granted.-' 

-Before  ordination  every  perfon  muft.take  the  oaths  of  alle-i 
'^iance  and  fupremacy,  oefofe  the  ordinary  or  commiíTary^ 
*Noné  (hall  be  admitted  to  the  order  of  deacon  or  miniftryji 
unleft'he  fttbfcribefto  all  the  articltf»  óf  religión  agreed  on  in 
tonvó^tion  in  ijó^y  which  only  concern  the  confeffion  of  the 
true  ChrifUan  faith,  and  the  dotíríne  of  the  facrameiits.  Thefe 
articles  ought  lo  be  fubfcribed  before  the  biihop  himfelf,  the 
declaration  being  in  this  form  :  « I  A.  B/'  mentioning  bpth  the 
Chríftian  and  fumame  of  the  party,  <«  do  willingly  and  ex  añimoí 
*^  fubfcribe  to  thefe  articles,  and  to  all  things  that  are  contatned 
«  in  thcni  j"  and  if  any  bifliop  (hall  ordain  any^  except  he  íhaH 
firft  have  fo  fubfcribed,  he  fliall  be  fufpendcd  from  giving  ordcr« 
for  twelve  months. 

The  ordination,  as  well  of  deacons  as  of  minifters,  is,  accord- 
ing  to  the  canon,  to  be  performcd  in  the  time  of  diyine  fervice, 
in  the  prefence  not  only  of  the  archdeacon,  but  of  the  deán  and 
two  prebendaries  at  the  leaft,  or,  if  they  íhall  by  any  lawfiil 
caufe  be  hindered,  in  the  prefence  of  four  other  grave  perfons, 
being  mafters  of  arts  at  the  leaft,  and  allowed  for  public  preachers. 
However,  in  pra¿kice,  a  lefs  numher  is  fometimes  admitted  hj 
virtue  of  the  rubric  in  the  office  of  ordination,  which  is  efta- 
bliíhed  by  a¿i  of  parliament  13  &  14  C.  II.  At  the  time  of 
ordination,  the  biíhop  folemnly  enjoins  thepeople,  if  any  o( 
them  knows  any  impediment  or  potable  crime  in  any  of  the 
perfons  prefented  to  be  ordained,  to  come  forth  and  Ihew  what 
the, crime  or  impediment  is;  and  if  any  fufficient  obje&ion  is 
made,  the  biíhop  muft  furceafe  from  ordaining  that  perfon  untU 
he  exculpates  himfelf.i  .. 

Qefore  the  gofpet'the  biíhop,  íitting  in  his  chair,  caufes  the 

'  oaths  ^f  allegiañce  *and  fupremacy  to.  be  again  minifteréd  to 

every  one  that  is  to  be  ordained;  then  laying  his  hands  feveraUy 

on  Úie  h«ad  of  ever^  one  who  is  to  be  ordained  deacon^  he 

íays. 
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fiiy«,  «Take  thou  authorky  toexecutc  tKe  o0!ce  of  a  deacon  m 
<*  thc  church  of  God  committcd  unto  dice,  in  the  ñame  of  the 
"  Fadier,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  Améii.'* 
And  he  dcüvers  to  «ach  of  them  the  new  Teftameñt,  faying^ 
<*  Take  thou  authority  to  tead  the  gofpel  in  the  cÜtírch  of  G6d| 
«  and  topreach  thc  fame,  if  thou  be  thcretp  Ucctiféd  byttó 
«  bifiíop  himfelf.'*  In  conclufion,  the-biíhop  d^dárcd  to  fhc  * 
4eacon  diat  he  muft  continué  in  thal  degfee  a  year,  unlépfót 
fom^  fpecial  cóAfe»  lind  acquamtd  ^lleii^^till»  thé  reafons  of  fuch 

In  the-érdlifetíon  of  brieft9^iíi:tll6icerr<teníes^*e^^^^  dc^ 
fcribed  are  obfcrved  tci  tne  adi^pMft^tion'of  olaths  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy*,  aft^r  which  the  biíhop,  with  the  prieftsprc-^ 
fcnt,  lay  their  hdnd^  feverally  on  thc  Head  of  evcry  one  that 
reGcivcei  thc  order  of  priefthood;  thc  receivers  humbly  kneeling, 
akid  thc  biíhop  faying,  "  Rcceive  the  Holy  Ghoft  fot  thc  office 
«f  and  work  of  a  prieft  in.  the  church  of  God,  npw  commiitted 
««  unto  thee  by  the  impoíítion  of  our  hands.  Whofe  fins  thou 
^«  doft  forgive,  they  are  forgiVen  v  a^id  whofe  fins  thou  doft  re- 
><  tain,  they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  difpcnfcr  of 
f<  the  word  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  facraments:  in  the  ñame 
*<  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft*** 
Then  thc  biíhop  íhall  deliver  to  evcry  one  of  them  knceling,  the 
Kble  into  his  hand,  faying,  <<  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  ' 
«  the  word  of  God,  and  to  minifter  thc  holy  facraments  in 
^  thc  congvcgations  where  thou  ihait  be  lawfuUy  appointed 
<«  thcrcunío." 

Evcry  parfon,  vicar,  and  cúrate,  íhall,  at  thc  bifliop's  firft  ví- 
fitation,  or  at  the  next  vifitation,  after  hisadiníffion,  exhibit  to 
him  his  lettcrs  of  ordcrs,  to  be  bv  him  allowcd,  or,  upon  juíl 
caufe,  difallowed  and  rcje£lcd ;  when  approved,  they  are  iigned 
by  the  regifter ;  the  whole  fces  for  which  are  paid  but  once  m 
the  time  of  evcry  biíhop,  and  afterward  but  half.  No  cúrate  ik 
admittéd  to  oíSciate  in  another  diocefe,  unlefs  he  brings  with  ' 
him  his  lettcrs  of  ordcrs;  and  no  biíhop  can  inftitute  to  a  benéfico 
a  clerk  ordained  by  another  biíhoj),  exccpt  he  ñrft  íhew  lettcrs 
pf  ordcrs* 

*  Thef4Geo.  III.  c.  35.  afcer  recitíng  that,  bj  thc  lavsof  the  rcalm,  perfans  wh« 
are  admitled  into  holy  orders'muí^  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;.  and  that  therc  are 
idivers  fpbjeéls  of  foreign  couniries  defirous  that  the  word  of  God  íhottid  be  adrai- 
niftered  to  them  accordlng  to  ihe  liturgy  of  ihe  church  of  England,  by  fúbjedb  or 
cirizenf  of  ;he  faid  countries,  ordained  according  to  the  form  of  ordinatioD  in  the 
church  of  England ;  empowers  the  biíhop  of  London,  or  any  other  biíhop  to  be  by 
iiim  appointed>  to  admit  to  the  order  of  deacon  or  prieft»  for  the  purpofes  afoi^efaid^ 
perfoni  fubjeií^  or  cUizens  of  countries  out  of  his  majefty's  dumiaioús,  wiiboUt  re^ 
quiring  them  to  take  the  faid  oath  of  allegiance.  But  they  are  not,  to  eite^vife  thelr 
office  within  his  Aajefty's  dominiont,  and  this  exemption  from  taking  thc  above  oatlí 
is  to  be  mentioned  in  their  teílimoniai<« 

Bu£ 


.  But  iVU  to  be  obfenred»  tbat  i{ «a  «aerp  laymsca  Is  9dmittc<l 
«nd  inftituted  to  ^  beneíice  with  cure,  and  perforins  holjr  offices^ 
as  ¡baptifm  or  marriagc»  thefcj  aod  alji  othcr  .fpiritual  ?¿ks  |)er-* 
4Ebrme4  by  Mm  whUe  he  cpoftjnpes  psrC^  «m^  fa¿l>  s^e  good  ; 
^¡lor  30  it  re^uircd  tl^at  perAws  fliali  be  re^baj^iied  or  married 
ftgaÍQ  to  f%tÍ8£^  the  law.  ; 

Or^fuUim  18  tbe  firíl  of  fo»r  requifitjefs  to  the  p|;taix2«ient  of 
W  ecele^aíUcal  ^emefige  or  living  with  cure  of  foulst^  thoC^ 
irhich  xcxsmn  are  priif¿H$0ftm$  injíitutioñy  and  imhéiiojtf.  - 

Adyowsom.  But  before  enteriiig  on  thefc  ti|pip$9  it  maj 
(>e  ñt  to  ndtice  itüifr  jjgya<|  tili^eSaftie^l  Uvii^^,  Ihc;  parties 
froüB  whofe  donatióos  thef  imi^  be  dermis  and  the  impedU 
tnents  which  may  arífe  bet^v'een  a  vacancy  and  a  prefentatioo* 
Advowipn  i$  the  right  of  prefentation  to  a  church,  or  eccle&p 
^ftical  b^nefíce  I  it  is  derived  {rQm.afhcfatio,  which  fignlfies  thjo 
^aklng  «neo  proteftioo,  and  dierefore  is  fytíonimous  with  patrofir 
age  (paárptta^s):  i^d  he  who  has  thls  right  is  called  th^  pa|;iron 
/of  the  chuiKrb.    * 

.  The  right  lof  advowfon,  oj  of  prefenting  a  clerk  to  th^  biíhop 
ts  oft^o  a$  A  (;h,4rch  becomes.vaeant,  was  firíl  gaised  by  fucfa 
as  wf  re  :foí^?iders,  benefaa;ors,.  or  ínaintainers  of  the^^hurch  % 
fot  akhov^gh-the  Bioimiaation  of  fit  perfons  to  officiate  chrougb» 
í>ut  tl^e  diocefc  was  origia^Hy  m  tb^  hiíhop  aloxie,  ypt  when 
}ords  of  maQQlr^  were  wiUing  <o  build.churchesj  and  endow  theia^ 
>r5th  míttife'apd  glebc  for  the  aecomeagdatioú  of  fixed  .and  re-* 
¿ding  is>iniíl;ers,  the  biihopé  encouraged  ftich  pious  uodertaking9 
by  permitting  thofe  lords  to  nominate  clergymen  to  thoi^i 
churches';  büt  ireferved  ían  'abjfolute  right  to  jitdge  <rf  the  fitnefs 
of  th^  perfoíís  nominated$  ^pd  Ahis  bfecame,  in  procefs  of  timci 
fh&  law  of  ,tbe  ichurch. 

Advow/ons  are  either^/¡^«&«/,  gt  in  grrfs,  Lords  of  manor^ 
being  origHially  the  only  fojandera  and  patrons  of  churcbes,  tha 
right  of  preíentatibn,  fó  long  as  it  continúes  annexed  to  ibn 
poflefliori  of  4he  manor,  is.  called  an  ad^^wfon  appendant ;  an4 
i,t  will  pafs,:  or  be  conveyed,  t»>gether  with  the  manor,  as  ingi- 
¿ent  and  ^peudant  without  adding  any  fpecial  words.  But 
where  the  property  of  the  advowfon  has  been  once  íepar^ted 
fromAe  property  of  the  manor,  it  is  called  an  advowfon  in 
grofsy  or  at  largc,  and  can  nevér  more  be  appendant.  Advow- 
fons  are  alfo  ?,\Úítr  prefentativ^y  coJlativey  or  donative : — prefentar 
tive,  where  the  patrón  has  a  right  to  prefent  a  clerk  to  the  biíhop 
©r  ordinary,  and  demand  his  inftitution  if  canonically  qualified: 
collative,  wl^ere  the  biíhop  and  patrop  are  the  fame  per  fon ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  biíhop  by  the  ene  zGt  called  coUation  accom- 
pliíhes  the  whole  effc£l  of  prefentatlon  and  inftitution :  donative^ 
when  the  king,  or  any  fubje<^  by  his  lic.^nqe,  fpvnds  a  íiburcb 


^dtó^,  fth'd  ordalíi$  tKaft  if  íhall  tóínefely  iñ  M  gift-^or  íiif- 
ÍKífal  üf  th¿  pátibit^  fubjeéJ:  to'  his  vifitátión  bnly,  and  npt  tp 
íhát  bfithe  ^órdimiTyj-  aiíá  vefted  abfolutely  in  thé  clerk  by  íhc 
|btr<»i'«  deed  of  Joníition  without  prefentation,  ihftitutiqn,  or  in* 
mdioii.  Áll  kiiid^  of  ccclefiaftical  prefetments  may  be  donatiyé^ 
las  Wcll'  as  preféntatiye  dr  eleflive;  bíftioprícs  were  (o,  affér  tBc 
íWiiqueft,  ufítil  the  time  of  king  Jóhuí  fome  prebenda  áté'fó,  á? 
lát  Windfor,  Weftrtiinfter,  and  iri  thc  chapéis  pf  the  kiñg;  beñé- 
fices  with'btire  óf  fóuls  ate  fp,  aá  the  re¿lory  of  Bríéry  ór 
•Btitíeálm  Corñwall,  and  the  chutch  of  the  tower  of  Lóhdon. 
With  rcfpeíí  to  dc^attveSj  fome-  pecuiíarltíes  deferve  ndtice'j 
^ne  is,  that  the  prefematipil  does  not  dévolve  to  the  king,"  as  iu 
^ther  Hvings>  whén  the  irtcumbent  is  made  a  biíhop  j  anóther, 
that  they  are  wíthin  the  ftattítes  of  pkirálitie?  if  a  dónativeís 
ihe  firft  livingj  but  if  it  würe  the  fecond  benefice  takeniwith- 
wti  difpenfation,  the  firft  wohW  not  be  void,  for  thé  wordsf 
of  the  ftatute  are^  injliíuted  and  indu&ed  tQ  any  other^  which  aré 
¡Móf^ ;ipplicál3k¿to-dótíativés  ^  aríd  if'the'true  patrón  ¿?//r^  wayes 
kís  privilegcj^f  donatipn  and  prefént3  to  the  biíhbp,  and  Ms 
^le»í  is  tkditílttert"  «lid  inilituted,  the  adrowfoii  becomes  for  evér 
-|lt«fenta|ÍTe  áiid  flíaU  be  donatiye  né'  moré. 
»  The  tight  of  pírefciliting  to  the  neít 'or  ány  fucceediñg^avoid- 
itófcc  m^iy  i^éf-iíonycífed^by 'decdí  ^r  áevMed  by^Il;  arid  íf  ít 
gocs  by  defccnt  to  coparceners,  the  ordinary  is  bound  to  admít 
TOC  dü^ric'  ¿f  the  tjlder  fiftet  at  tíie  ftrft  avotdarice,  the  fecond 
fifter  p^«fents  at  thc  néxt  vácáncy,  áM  fo  by  türns'tHl  all  th^e 
fiftérí  or  fheir  heirs  haye  préfented,  án'd  then  the  icldeft  begins 
•ágdñ.  íThÍB  rotation  may  be  fuperfeded  by  ah  agrcemeht  to 
•tírdcnt  together,  or  tó  prefent  in  fome.other  mahner. 

"Tlic  beqeficial  iriteréft  in  an  áídvówfón  may  be  injurcd  íti  Va- 
rious  wayfty  for  cach  of  which  the  law  has  providcd  a  reínedy. 
It  ¿lay  be  by  dlflurhamé  of  patronage  ¡  iR^hich  ís  an  hindránbc  or 
obftrüdipn  pf  a  patrón  to  prefént  his  clerk  to  a  bcneficc ;  or 
iy  tifurpatkny  which  happens  when  a  ftrangcr,  wbo  has  nb 
íright,  prcfents  a  clerk  and  he  is  admítted  and  inftituted.  In  thís 
"fafe,  the  patrón,  by  thc  common  la^j  loft  not  ohly  the'prefeht- 
'9*'\onpro  bac  vice,  but  alfo  the  abfohitc  ánd  perpetual  Jiflictítance 
>t)f  thc  advovfoii,  tóiléfs  beforc  thc  licxt  iávoidancc  he  rctóvcred 
liis  rígfet  by  writ  of  righi  ef  advowjon :  -and  if  he  recovcréd  by 
'Virt«c  of  this  procdsj  he  regaiiied  hÍB  tirie  to  preicnt  at  tbe  ñcxt 
avéidancc,  but  díd  not  remore  dic  intruded  clerk ;  atid*^.  ordcr 
to  rccover,  he  muft  prove  a  prefentation  In  himfelf  or  fome  of 
rjiig  anceftorg.  But  frequent  itiftitutions  of  ufnrpmg  clerks 
'tltfófigh  the  careleílhefs  of  colluficn  of  bifliops  becoming  a 
'{étiws  grieyance^i  it  was,  by  ftatute  Wcftm,i2. 13  Edw.  L  c.  5. 
*'     '.i  '  $2. 


.3<Í4  THE  CLÍBlGT. 

.5  2.  añd  añotber  7  Anné  c.  18.  placed. da  thls  fóa&ttalitt 
foundation :  that  if  a  ftranger  ufurps  a  prefcntation^  and  the 
patrón  djoee  not  puírfue  his  right  within  fíx  months»  be  íhall  loié 
fhat  turn  Mrithdut  remedy,  for  thc  peace  of  the  church^  and  as 
a  puwiíhment  for  his  own  negligencJe ;  but  at  thc  mwt  tcrm  be. 
prefents  again  without  aily  intermedíate  pix>cefs.  Thus  uTup» 
pation  gain«  no  right  to  thc  ufurpcr,  with  rcgard  to  any  futurc 
avoidance ;  it  cannot  indeed  be  remedied  aíter  íix  nv^ntha;  bu^ 
•  during  that  period,  it  i^.onlv  ai^ecied  of  difturbance.  . 

Diuurbers  of  a  right  of  advowíort  may  he  thefe  three  pcrCons : 
thc  pfeudo-patron,  who  by  pTefentpg  to  a  church  to  wbicb  he 
has  no  right,  makee  it  htigious  or  difputable ;  his  clerk^.  who 
promotes  thc  fame  inconyenience ;  and  thc  ordinary,  vrho 
tefufes  to  admit  the  real  patron's  clerk„  or  admits.  the  clcrk  oF 
the  pretender/  For  thefe  dlfturbances,.  jbefides  thc-wtit  of 
right  of  advowfpQi  the  ecclefiaftical  and  ftatiute  lav  have  gijrev 
feveral  remedies.  .^ 

The  ^zí  (^f  darrem  prefinttnenty  is  one  ^«^hich  can  only  vidSi 
'vherc  the  plaintifF  has  an  advowfon  by  dfífcCDt  {rom  bis  ancei- 
tors  I  and  it  is  now  intirely  difafed,  as  the  qmre^ii^dit  affofd^ 
an  equal  remedy  wbether  the  claim  arifes  from  m^^^Vf  ox  pHfv 
chafe,  and  is  the  only  a£);ion  now  refortejd  tf>.  It  will  be  fit» 
howcver,  to  premífc^  tbe  ufvial  procé^dings,  previoua  to  tbe 
bringing  of  this  writ.  .  ,■•    ; 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  living,  the  patrón  i$  bp^ind  t^  prefent 
-vrithin  íix  calendar  months,  ocherwife  it  wiU  lapfe  to  the  biftop  ; 
but  if  a  £t  prefentation  is  mad^  within  that  time,  the  biíhop  ¡$ 
bound  to  admit  and  inftitute  the  clerk^  unlefs  ]dbe  church  is  full, 
or  there  is  notice  of  Htigation,  Therefore  \l  finy  oppofítion  is 
intcndedt  it  is  ufual  for  eaqh  party  to  enter  ^  cav^at,  with.  tbb 
biíhop>  to  prevent  his  inftitution  of  his.antagoi^ft's  clerk;  aüd 
.aftér  thh  monition,  an  inílitution  isvoidby  thc  ecclefiaftical 
Jaw;  though  not  in  thc  temporal  courts  where  the  caveat  is 
treated  as  a  mere  nullity.  But  if  two  prefen^atiqns  are  ofiéied 
to  the  biíhop  on  the  fame  avoidance,  the  chur(;h  i&  faid  to  be» 
come  ihjgious ;  and,  if  no  further  proceediiigs  are  ^taken>  tb« 
.biihop.,itiay  fufpend  the  admiífion  of  either,  and  fuffer  a  lapfe 
to  incur*  To  prevent  this,  eiUier  patrón  or  .either  derk  mxf 
jtequei):  him  to  award  a  jtu  faiftm^tuSy  and  he  is  bound  to 
^o^npl]^  A  jus  patronatus  is  ^^ommiffion  from  the  bifliop» 
.diréued.ufually  to  his  chancellor  and  others  of  competem 
learaing,  who  are  to  fum^ion  a  jury  of  fix  cl^cgymen  and  fix 
laymen,  to  inquire  into  and  examine  who  is  the  rightful  patrón  \ 
and  if»  upon  fuch  iñquiry  made»  and  certificate  thcreof  tetunied 
by  the-^onamifiioncrs,  he  admits  and  inftitules  the  clerk  of  th^ 
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{MM  iirííorá  Acy  rctum  ad  fhetfué  pne,  thc  bíflioj)  ftcüreé 
imfelf  at  all  cvcnts  from  being  a  difturber,  whatcvcr  procced- 
Ings  may  be  aftcfwards  had  in  the  temporal  courts. 

Tht  fclcrk  Tcfufed  may  havc  ¿  remcdy  againft  thc  bifhop  ifl 
Úie  í^mtual  court,  by  a  dt^lex  quereía,  whích  is  a  complaiiit  in 
the  natüre  of  an  appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  immediate 
fupcrior;  as  ftom  a  bifliop  to  the  archbiíhop,  or  from  an  arch- 
biíhop  to  the  delegates:  and  if  the  fupcrior  court  adjudges  thé 
caufe  of  refufal  to  be  ínfufficient,  it  will  grant  inftitution  to  the 
appella^. 

Thus  far  flie  parties  may  procecd  ín  the  mere  eccleííaftical 
court  j  büt  on  the  firft  delay  or  refufal  of  the  biOiop  to  admit 
his  clerk,  the  patrón  generally  reforts  to  tlíofe  of  common  law,  ' 
bringing  his  writ  of  quare  impedit  againft  die  biíbop,  for  díf* 
turbing  him  in  his  prefentation.  In  this  procefs,  if  the  delay 
arífes  from  the  ^ífliop  alone,  as  upon  pretence  of  incapacity, 
he  only  is  named  in  the  writ ;  but  if  another  prefentation  is  fec 
iip»  the  pretended  patrón  and  his  cierk  are'alfo  joined  in  the 
a¿lion  5  or  it  may  be  brought  againft  the  patrón  afid  clerk, 
X>mitting  the  biíhop ;  or  againft  the  patrón  only. '  It  eénimands 
the  difturbers  to  permit  the  pláintiff  to  prefent  a  prpper  pcrfort 
(without  fpecifying  the  particular *cíerk)  to*ftich  a  vacáfnt  church» 
which  pertains  to  his  patronage ;  and  which  the  defendants,  a* 
he  allege^y  do  obftruft  ;  and  unlefs  they  fo  do,  then  that  they 
^ppear  in  court  to  íhew  the  reafon  why  they  hinder  him.  If 
the  plaintiíF  fufpefts  that  the  biihop  will  admit  the  defendant^s 
or  any  other  clerk,  pending  the  fait,  he  may  have  a  prohibitory 
writ,  called  a  ne  admitías  ¡  which  recites  the  coñtention  beguit 
in  the  king's  courts,  and  forbids  the  biíhop  to  admit  any  clerk, 
tiil  it  is  determined  ;  and  if  the  biíhop  difregards  this  writ,  even 
though  the  patron's  right  may  have  bcen  found  in  a  jus  pa^ 
ironatusy  the  plaintiff,  after  he  had  obtained  judgment  in  tht 
qtiare  impedit^  may  remove  the  incümbent,  by  writ  oí  fcure 
facías j  and  have  a  fpecial  adion  againft  the  biíhop,  called  a 
quare  tncumhravity  to  recover  the  prefentation,  and  damages  for 
incumbring  the  church  with  a  clerk,  pending  the  fuit.  But 
this  a¿Uon  will  not  lie  if  the  biíhop  has  incumbered  the  church 
befcnre  the  nt  admitas  iflued.  In  the  proceedings  on  a  quare 
hnpedit^  the  plaintiíF  muíl  fet  out  his  title  at  leng¿,  and  prove 
at  le'aft  one  prefentation  in  himfelf,  his  anceftors,  or  thofe 
líinder  whom  he  claims ;  for  he  muft  recover  by  the  flreifgth  of 
his  own  riffht,  and  not  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  defendant's:  and 
he  maft  alio  fliew  a  diftutbance  before  the  a¿tion  brought.  Hie 
biíhdp  and  the  clerk  ufually  defend  only  as  ordinary,  and  as 

Írefentée  cf  the  patrón,  who  is  left  to  maintain  his  own  right.* 
\  d^  dcfiíl^QO  \í  ^Q  farour  of  Uxe  pUint¡fi>  on  the  tñaU  i^^^^^ 
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jnqpiry^s  riiáKÍe  r  i.  \Vhether  the  thurch  ¡s^ f*U  j  artd  wtótheí 
of  the  defe^ant's  prefent^tion,  thí*  the.xlerk  i^ay  be  íemoyed 
by  writ  brought  ¡n  due  time.  ^»  yhe  y*lue  of  .th^  Uving,  iti 
order  .10  aíTeís  damages)-  ai^l.  3.  Ij^  cafe  pf  pkaaifty  iipOH  an 
jufurp^ion)  whetbsr  fix  calendar  iponths  bave  elapfed  betweín 
the  avoidance  and  the  time  of  bvin^iíg  the  a($ion :  fOf  tben  k 
would  not  be  within  the  itatute*  If  a  verditíl  if  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  he  has  commenc^d  hiaaéiion  in  due  time»  he  haa; 
judgment  tp  recovcr  the  pjrefeptation  5  and  if  the  chufch  is  {iú\f 
to  remove  the  clerk,  unlefs  it  was  fiUed  pendente  lite  by  lapfe  to 
the  ordinary,  he  not  bcing  party  to  the  fait;  in  which  cafe  the 
plaintifF  lofes  bis  prefentation,  but  .may  r^cover  *wo  years  full 
valué  pf  the  church  from  the  pretended  gatron,  as  al  fatisfa&ioíi 
for  the  turn  loft  by  bis  difturbance :  or,  in  cafe  of  infolvency^ 
the  defendant  íhall  be  imprifoned  for  two  yeaifs»  But  if  the 
church  remains  ftill  void  at  the  end  of  the  fuit,  the  futceüsfal 
party  may  have  a  writ  d¡re£led  to  the  biíhop  W  fidmittendum 
£lericumf  reciting  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  prdering  him 
to  admit  and  inftitute  his  clerk.  If  the  biíhop  refufes,  the 
jpatron  Qüy  fue  him  by  a  writ  of  quare  non  admifit,  and  recoven 
damages. 

.  In  a*  witt  of  quaír*  impidii^  whicb  is  almofl  the  only  real 
aQion  remaining  in  cpmmon  ufe»  and  alfo  in  the  aíTife  of 
durrein  prefentmentj  and  writ  of  righti  jthe  patrón  only,  and  not 
the  clerk,  is  allowed  to  fue  the  difturber ;  but  the  prefentation 
to  benefices  which  belong  to  Román  cathoHc  patrons,  being 
9ccord¡ng  to  tlieir  feveral  counties,  vefted  ¡n,  and  fceured  to 
the  two  univerfities,  the  ftatute  1%  Anne,  ft.  2.  c,  14.  proyides 
íl^at,  befides  the  writ  of  quare  impedit,  to  which  the  uttiverfities 
as  patrons  are  entitled,  they,  or  their  derh,  may  be  at  liberty 
to  ñle  a  bilí  in  equity  againft  any  perfon  prefenting  tP  fuch 
living$,  and  difturbmg  their  rlght  of  patronage,  or  bis  i^ffitáy 
que  ttufty  or  any  other  perfon  whom  they  havc  caufe  to  fufpeÁ  $ 
in  order  to  compel  a  difcovery  of  any  fecret  trufts»  for  the 
benefit  pf  papifts,  in  evafion  oif  thofe  laws  whcreby  this  right 
of  advowfon  is  vefted  in  thofe  le^njed  bodies :  aftd  alfo  by  the 
ftatute  II  Georgell.  c,  17*  to  compel  a  difcovery  whethcr  any 
grant  or  conveyance,  faid  to  be  made  of.iuch  advQwfwi,  werc 
made  honafide  to  a  proteftauít  prurcl^fcr,  for  the  benefit  of  proif 
teílanta  \  and  for  a;full.cot^{ideratio$ ;  withoút  which  reqcdfitos 
evety  fuch  grant  land  eonveyance  of  any  adfowfon  or  aToidance 
is  abfolutely  nuil  artd  voíd.  This  i^  a  particular  laMf,  and  calcu- 
lated  fot  a  particular  pi^rpofe :  but  iü  90  inftanpe  tot:tht»  doe^ 
;  íhcconimón  law.  permit  .th^  clerk  himfelf  to  irtlcrfcic.m  te*' 
coYtíring  a  px^fentatióo,  of  wWch  he  ia'  nfterwaídf  fcrhiiTe  the 
adtaatíige,     ....  ,..     .    ,     .      T..,.  ......  ^-» 


f'íap/ii  ás  alWíady  has  been'  inúmáteái  acfertics  whcre  thc 
patrón  does  not  ptefent  to  a  vacant*  hctitÚce  within  fix  calendar  , 
tnonths,  and  by  fucceffive  progreffions  oí  thc  famé  period,  the 
right  of  prefentation  devolves  ftlom  the  patrón  to  the  bifliop  zé 
ordinary  j  from  the  biíhop  to  the  metropolitan  a»  ftipctíor^  andi 
from  the  metropolitan  to  the  fcing  as  paramount.  The  fisft 
ínonths  are  calculated  in  cafes  óf  deprivation  or  refigiTatlbit^ 
not  from  the  day  when  thofe  circamftances  took  place,  but  from 
the  time  when  the  patroh  had  notíce.  In  cafe  of  deáth,  116 
Dotícels  neceflary,  though  if  the  incumbent  died  in  partsbe** 
yond  fea,  a  proper  pcriod  would  be  allowed  for  the  intelKgeñce 
to  arrive.  But  if  the  patpron  were  beyond  fea  when  the  ih^ 
I  cümbent  died,  it  does  not  appear^that  this  would  occafionany 
extenfioñ  of  time  in  his  favour*  If  he  prefents  an  infuíEcient 
clerk,  he  does  not  gain  time,  but  a  lapfe  is  incurred  if  ope 
who  \s  fufficient  is  not  prefented  within  íix  months  from  the 
day  when  the  kíl  incumbent  died. 

During  this  period,  or  during  that  in  which  any  ftibfequent 
lapfes  niay  accrue,  the  livíng  is  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  vúcation^ 
and  the  ordinary  fends  out  his  fequejlratton^ y  to  have  thc  cure 
fupplied>  and  to  preferve  thc  profits  (after  the  expences  deduftcd) 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fucceffor.  Sometiirtes  a-  benefice  is  kcpt 
under  fequeftration  for  many  years  tbgether  y  it  may  be  fo 
wholly,  when  it  is  of  fo  fmall  «valué,  that  no  clergyman  fit  to 
ferve  thé  cure  will  be  at  the  charge  of  taking  it  by  inftitution : 
in  this  cafe,  the  íequeftration  is  committed  fometimcs  to  the 
cúrate  oníy,  fometimes  to  the  cúrate -and  church-wardens  jointly. 
Sometimes  the  fruits  and-  profits  of  a  living  which  is  in  con* 
tro'verfy,  either  by  the  confent  of  parfcies,  or  the  judge's  aü- 
thority,  are  feqüeftered  and  placed  for  fafety,  in  a  third  handj 
and  thus,  during  a  litigation  of  title,  the  revenues  are  care- 
fully  preferved,  and  given  to  thc  viftor :  the  judge  alfo  generally 
appoints  fortie  minifter  to  ferve  the  cure,  during  this  interva), 
commanding  thofe  to  whdm  the  fequeftration  is  committed,  ta 
állow  him  a  6t  falary  out  of  the  profits. 

Presenta TioN.  The  general  rules  concerning  prefentation 
are  -,  that  it  muft  be  fo  a  void  benefice,  for  a  cuftom  to  chufe  a 
fupernumerary  was  declarad  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  to*be  , 
fooliíli  and  void ;  it  muft  Be  made  by  the  patrtm  himfelf  5  and  it 
has  even  been  fóid,  that  if  he  wcre  only  a  yeár  oíd,  or  younger, 
fome  one  ought  to  guide  his  peñ,  for  prefentation  by  a  guardián 
is  void,  ñor  can  the  affignees  óf  a  bankrupt  prefent  to  a  void 
tuní,  though  they  may  fell  the  whole  fubfequent  right  of  thcí 

*  .Sequéftrations  are. alfo  made  for  other  caufesj.particularly-negleft  of  duly^* 
debts  oí  tbe  incumbffnt  which  there  are  no  other  mdans  to  íUtisfy.j  and  on  refufai  tG^_ 
rc^'air  houTes  wid  chai^celi  aficr  duc  ñoiice, "      - 
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bankrupt  lo  the  advowfon.  If  ar  matried  wómañ  has  tfie  ÚÚtí^ 
the  prefcntation  muft  be  made  jointly  by  the  huíband  and  wife/ 
The  king  hae  the  ñnal  ríght  in  cafe  of  lapfe,  and  the  fole  right 
on  promotion  to  a  biíhopric  >  and  the  lord  chancellor^  ór  lord-* 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  has  a  right  to  prefent  to  the  kíng's 
benefíces,  under  a  éertain  yearly  Valué.  A  perfon  cannot  pre-* 
fent  bimfelf  i  but  if  he  ofiérs  bimfelf  to  the  ordinary^  and  i» 
admittedy  fuch  admiüion  will  be  good ;  but  the  moít  eligibleí 
mode  is,  to  make  over  the  right  to  another  before  the  avoidanee 
in  truft  to  prefent  the  aflignor.  * 

t'refentations  muft  be  made  in  wfiting,  by  a  letter  miílive 
on  a  ftamp  ;  and  A^rhere  a  Corporation  aggtegate  prefent,  it 
is  done^  under  their  common  feah  The  lettcr  of  prefentation  is 
addreíTed  to  the  ordinary»  -or,  in  his  abfence,  to  bis  vicar  general 
In  fpirítuals,  or  to  any  other  perfon  having  fuflücient  authority, 
reciting  the  death  of  the  late  incumbent)  and  requiring  him  to 
admit  the  perfon  thetein  named,  and  to  inftitute  and  indu¿t 
him  to  the  living. 

A  prefcntation  once  made  by  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  Is  not  re- 
vocable; but  the  king  may  revoke  at  any  time  before  indu£liony 
and  abfolutely ;  and  lay  patrons  before  admii&on,  and  inftitution, 
and  then  not  abfolutely,  but  cumulando^  that  Is,  by  prefenting- 
another  perfon,  and  thus  leaving  to  the  choice  of  the  ordinary^ 
Tvhom  of  the  two  he  will  admit.  Tliis  may  be  a  convcñient 
mode  of  avoiding  iitigation,  and  foftening  the  reje^lion  0/  a  clerk 
whom  the  ordinary  mav  have  very  good  reafons  for  refufing. 

ExAMiNATiON.  Aiter  prefentation,  tbe  biíhop  has  two 
.  months  allowed  him  to  enquire  and  examine  into  the  Ufe* 
condu¿2:,  faith  and  leaming  of  the  individual  propofed;  not 
that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  fo  long  a  fpace  to  elapfe,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  at  the  furtheft,  a  decifion  muft  be 
made.  By  the  canon  no  biíhop  is  to  inftitute  a  clerk,  who  has 
been  ordained  by  another,, except  on  produéiion  of  his^  letter» 
of  orders;  and  a  fufiicient  teftimony  of  his  fofmer  good  Ufe 
and  behayiour  if  required  \  and  uniefs  he  Ihall  appear  on  dae 
examination  to  be  worthy  of  his  miniftry.  The  principal  ex* 
amination  is  as  to  learning,  and  this  goes  not  merely  to  original 
languages  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  but 
tó  any  other  language  the  want  of  which  may  render  the  clerk 
incapable  of  the  cure.  For  it  Is  a  maxim  thatwhére  there  is  a 
mixture  of  divers  languages  in  any  place^  the  perfon  prefentcd 
muft  underftand  the  feveral  languages,  and  therefore  ignorancc 
of  Welfli  was  declared  to  be  a  good  caufe  of  refufal,  whexe 
the  fervice  was  to  be  pcrforiped  in  th^t  language,  and  the  ob- 
k^iioh  would  be  equally  Valid  if  the  clerk  did  not  underftand 
£ngUfli}  ñor  would  it  be  an  effe^ual  plesi  to  dUege  that  tbe 

language 


htngtiágé  reqüirtfá  might  be  léarnt^^or  that  ú  cútate  tülglit,  m 
the  mean  tiffie,  perform  that  part  crf  thfe  doty. 
I  Withrcfpeá  to  iife  and  faith,  a  feleSlc  prefented  may  lawfüHy' 
be  refttfed  5  if  ^rjured  befoire  a  tawf^l  jadge,  an  hcretic,  fchif* 
matic,  iiteligioüs,  or  \i^thin  age,  or  if  heor  his  patrón  bt. 
exfcommumcated  for  the  fpacé  of  forty  d^ysj  orif  hé  be  out-^ 
kwéd,  ¿i-  guilty  of  forgery^  or  has  committed  fimoiiy  in  pté^ 
curing  the  prefentment  he  WingSi  or  of  áiíóther  ptefehtmént  of^ 
a  former  benefíce,  or  if  attaihted  of  mánflaughter,  and  iiot 
pardoned.  le  is  faid,  that  the  ordinary  may  refufe  a  clerk  dh 
bis  own  knowledge  for  a  fufficient  offence,  altbough  he  iú  hot* 
convifted  bylaw,  If  an  ecclefíaftical  patrón  prcfenfs  a  clefk: 
who  Í8  refufed,  he  carniot  prefent  a-new^  but  the  hentífkt,* 
without  noticei  lapfes  torthe  ordinary;  but  a  lay  patrón  'rqvtñ 
have  notice,  and  ís  at  liberty  to  prefent  another  clerk,  foTkf  bC:! 
teceived  within  fix  months  from  the  time  when  íhe  living  béckAic 
tacant.  .  :   ^ 

If  the  ordinary  finds  t\b  legal  objeclípnsí  he  bdrtiits-  tBe 
clerk.  The  term  admiíTion  is  fometimes  confidered  as  iñcliifiVe 
of  inftitution,  but  properly  fpeaking  ¡t  is  mercJy  the  rererfe  of 
reje¿iíon;  in  ancient  times  it  appears  to  havé  beeri  aecdin- 
panied  with  a  oeremony  cálled  invelíliture,  but  that  id  dífcdu- 
tinued. 

Institption  or  CoLLAiriON.  Tíicre  is  íio  diíFerehce  betweerv 
inftitution  and  collation  as  to  the  a¿l  itfelf  ;*but  as  the!  biíhop 
does  not  prefent  to  lívings  in  hiá  own  gift,  or  which  fall  to  hini. 
by  lapfe,  he  immediately  collates  his  clerk*  in  the  fanie  fbrm  stá* 
he  or  his  chanccllor  inftitutes  onc  prefented  by  any  other  patrón/ 
The  biíhop  either  inftitutes  in  perfon^  ór  gives  his  fíat  to'^tbe 
clerk,  and  empowers  his  yicíir  genetiil¿  chandelior,  ot  com*' 
JniíTary,  to  pcrform  the  ceremony..  It  is  not  neceflary,-^tTiájé 
examination,  admiffion,  or  inftitution,  íliould  be  made  \(ríthm 
the  díocefe  in  which  the  church  is ;  for  the  jurifdiftioñ  of  thé 
ordinary,  as  to  fuch  matters,  is  not  local,  but  foUows  his  perfoii 
wherever  he  goes. 

The  following  oaths  and  fubfcriptions  are  requircd  from  thd 
clerks  on  this  occafion :  the  oath  againft  fin\ony,  thofe  of  alfe-» 
giance  and  fupremacy,  that  of  canonical  obedience  to  his'pro'per 
biíhop  in  a)l  things  lawful  and  honeft,  and,  if  the  inftitution  i^ 
to  a  vicarage,  that  of  perfonal  refidence,  unlefs  difpenfcd  with. 
The  fubfcriptions  are  to  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  lawfulne& 
and  fufficiency  of  the  common  praycr,  the  thirty-nime  articfes^ 
and  the  declaration  or  promife  of  conforming  to  the  liturgy,  ^ 

During  inftitution,  the  clerk  kneela  before  the  ordinary,  whd 
reads  the  form  from  a  writien  inftrúmem,  to  which  is  apptndant 
the  epifcopal  feal,  which  the  clerk  is  to  hold  in  his  hañd.     A 
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diftin¿t  apd  particular  entty  of  the  inftítüticm  h  made  in  thc 
|>ubHc  regifter  of  the  ordinaryi  contaiiiiag  the  circurnfíancesy 
caufc^,^.and.patrQnage  tn  vírtu^  of  which  it  wras  cfonc  i  andit  h  oí 
gTcat  importiRicq  that  fuch  entrí^s  bie  duly  made  and  carefully: 
prcfcrvcd..  For  more  certaiix  aíTuránce,  tbe  ordinary  gener¿lly 
inakes  Ictters  teftímouial  of  the  inititution,  and  then  ^xecutca 
and  delivcTS  to  the  clerk  a  wrítten  mándate  requiríng  ihe.  arclv- 
deacon,  or  otUer  proper  perfon,  to  induSl  him. 

Indüction.  After  inftitution,  mduftion  renders  the  clerk 
qompiete  incumbent,  gi vmg  hipa  corporeal  poílbffión.  By  thís,  he 
becomes  feifcd  of  fhe  tcmporaUtiqs  of  the  church,  acquiring 
gpwe):  to  grant,  or  fue  forthem;  by  this,  he  5s  unexceptionably 
cntitkd  to  plead)  that,  he  i$  parfon  imparfonee ;  and  by  thb 
sdfof  the  church  U  qonipletely  fullj  nqt  only  againft  a  common' 
perfon,  (for  fo  it  id  by  inditution)  but  alfo  againít  the  kíng. 

In  ¡ndu£ling  a  clergyman,  tbe  perfon  to  whom  the  mándate 
of  the  ordinary  is  addreíTcd,  ufually  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and 
lays  it  upon  the  key  or  ring  of  the  church  door,  or  if  the  church 
is  ruinous^  on  part  of  the  wall  of  the  church  or  church-yard, 
and  fays  to  this  eíFe£l  j  "  By  yirtue  of  this  mándate,  I  do  in- 
•<  duftyou  into  the  real,  a£lual,  and  corpórea!  poílcflion  of  this 
V  church  of  N.  ^with  all  the  rightSi  prpiits,  and  appurtc- 
•«  nances  thereto  belopging."  After  wíich  the  induílor  opens 
the  door,  and  puts  the  perfon  indu£led  kito  the  church,  who 
ufually  tolls  a  bell,  to  make  his  induflion  public  and  known  to  the 
pariíbioners  5  which  being  done,  the  clergynian  yrho  induüed 
ij^dorfes  a  certifícate  on  the  archdeacpu's  mándate,  and  they  who 
werc  prefent  teílify  it  under  their  hands, 

ponatives  are  given  and  fully  poíTeíIcd,  by  yirtue  of  a  writing 
of  the  patrón,  without  prefenta,tion,  Inftitution,  or  indu£l:ion  ^ 
í¡9Ínthe  king's  free  chapéis,  the  grantse  is  put  in  poflefliohby. 
the  íherifF  of  the  county,  and  not  the  ordinary.  In  fome  places^ 
a  prebendary  gains  poÁcíTion  without  induÁion;  as  at  Weft* 
minfter,  wheré  the  king  makes  coUation  by  his  letters  patent» 
In  fome  places  the  biíhop  makes  the  indu£lion,  in  fome,  others 
makeit,  but  in  all,  the  ancient  cuílom  is  the  ground  of  regw- 
lation.  The  poíTeíIion  of  finecures  Is  obtained,  like  that  o( 
other  reíiories  and  vicarages,  by  prefentation,  inftitution,  and 
indu^ion.  It  is  to  be  obfsrved  that,  if  a  parfon  or  vicar  fue 
fot  ty^^s  in  right  of  his  bcnefice,  he  ¡$  in  ílriélnefs  bound  to 

Í>rovc"his  inftitution,  induftion,  and  all  other  a¿is  required  by 
awto  qualify  him  to  be  incumbent,  and  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
provc  die  fahíe  faéis  in  fome  cafes  relating  to  thc  rights  of 
pdiers  5  it  is  therefore  fit  that  every  clergyman  (houtd  caufe  a  re- 
gular wntten  memorándum  to  be  made  and.fubfcribed  by  a  fuf* 
¿cient  nufhber  of  crediblc  witnefics  w;ho  were prefent  on  the  00- 
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caGon,  botli  oí  hís  induftión,  and'  the  perforiíiance  of  tlie  fbl- 
loWihg  cercmomcs :  ^ 

Withiit  two  momhí  after  his  induñion,  the  clergymáh,  on 
fomeLord^s  day,  muft  openly,  publicly,  and  folcmnly,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  read  the  hiorning  and  cvening  prayers ;  andpübliclf 
before  the  congregatión  declare  his  unfcigned  aflent  and  confent 
to  the  ufe  of  all  things  thereih' contained  and  prefcribed,  inthefe 
words,  and  no  others  :  "  I,  A.  B.  do  here  declaré  my  unfeígned 
<<  aíTent  and  confent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  and  pre- 
«  fcribed  in  and  by  the  book,  intituled,  The  Book  of  Com- 
"  mon  Prayer  and  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other 
"  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  totheufe  of 
«  the  church  of  England  j  together  with  the  Pfalter  or  Pfalms 
"  of  David  appointed  as  they  are  to  be  fung  or  faid'in  chutches  ; 
"  ánd  the  form  or  manñer  of  making,  ordainlng,  and  cónfe»* 
"  crating  of  biíhops,  priefts,  and  deacons."  He  muft  alfo, 
wkhin  the  fame  period,  read  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  the 
time  of  commoi\  prayer,  and,  in  like  manner,  declare  his  fretí 
ánd  unfeígned  aíTent  to  them,  and  every  part  of  them  ^  and 
further,  -Within  thrce  months,  he  muft  publicly  and  openly  read 
the  ordinary's  certifícate  of  his  having  fubfcribed  the  declara- 
tion  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  af 
by  law  eftabíiíhed,  together  v^ith  the  fáme  dcclaration  •  or  ac- 
knowledgment,^pon  fome  Lord/s  day  wTthñnthree  monthí  nest 
after  fuch  fubfcription,  in  his  pariíh  church  where  he  is  to  of* 
ficiate,  in  the  prefence  of  the  congregatión  there  aflembléd^  in 
the  time  of  divine  fervice.  And  on  failure  in  either  of  th'efe  ob-' 
ligations,  .he  is  ipfo  faBo  deprived,  and  the  patrón,  Withiá  fiaP 
months  after  notice,  muft  prefent  another  to  the  bcnífice,  W;il? 
will  lapfe.  '     '  '■' ' 

Privileges  and  Restraints.  Many  prlvlieges  were  coií¿ 
fcrred,  and  many  refttaints  impofed  on  the  clergy  by  the  áncíénf. 
cauonical  laws,  which  are  now  abrogated>  grown  óbfóléte/  br» 
ceafe  to  be  claimed.  By  the  ¡nftitutes  of  the  Romiíh  charchíl 
the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  marry,  bdt  this  unfcriptural  rc- 
ftraint,  equaHy  repugnant  to  good  moráis'  aíid  fóund  policy»* 
vaniíbed  before  the  light  of  the  reformation.  By  thé  lettér  6f  the : 
canon,  they  could  not  minifter  in  íecular  aíFairs;  and  were  ihert— 
fóre  inhfbited  fnom  being  íiamed  juftices,  or  becoming 'mktif^ 
tcrs  of  juftice  ;  yet  it  ¡s  well  known  that,  by  fucceedifig  clauCü^»; 
introducedinto  the  canon^  the  Romiíh  clergy  fiijed  «ot  onlyHh*^ 
judge's  feat  in  the  court  of  chancery,  but  were  often  jafticei'of ' 
other  courts,  and  confequcntly  gave  fentenceof  blood.-  "In  ouf ' 
days,  a  clergyman  is  not  prevented  frombeibg  á'jUftlce  of-thef 
peace^  but  there  is  no  ínftanÉe  of  His  bfeitíg  feíitéd'oti  the'bench 
ih  anyof  the  couns  atWeftminfter-;  andit  is  generatly  under« 
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ftood  that  th€  law  íbcleties  vrould  not  cali  to  tic  bar  a  perfbn 
who  had  takcn  holy  orders.  A  clcrgyman  is  not  bound  to  fcrvc 
ip  ,anjr  temporal  piBBce,  even  though  It  may  be  cxecuted^by  dc- 
jiuty,  as  flicriffi  confiable,  or  juryman,  not  to  attcnd  the  flicrifPs 
tixrn  or  lect,  ñor  to  ferve  in  war.  He  ¡9  proteñed  from  arrcft  in 
dvil  fuif 8  in  going  to,  ft^yíng  at,  and  retutning  from  divine  fcr- 
vxce,  but  the  ftatute  provides  that  ihc  clergy  "  íball  not  remain 
*l  within  the  churches  or  fan£lttaries  by  fraud  or  collufion  in  any 
manncr.**  The  Iheríff  cannot  levy  on  hís  eCcleftaftical  goods, 
ñor  can  a  diftrefs  be  taken  of  the  fees  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
proñts  of  a  living  may  be  fequedered  for  payment  of  the  in- 
cumbent's  Jebts.  In  oíd  times  they  clairaed  ezemption  from 
tolls  and  other  impofitionsí  unlefs  fpecifically  mentioned  iu  a£la 
o£  parliament,  but  now  the  contrary  dodríne  prevails,  apd  they 
ve  held  to  be  hable  unlefs  fpecially  exempted.  In  fomc  aíls 
the  poorer  claíTes  of  clergy  are  exonerated  from  certain  tales, 
but  the  inftances  are  few,  and  cannot  afFe£l  the  whole  body. 
ii  clergyman  is  not  allowed^  to  farnl  for  profit,  except  hís  own 
^ate,  or  fo  much  land  on  hire  as  will  fupply  bis  family,undcr  pc- 
ijalty  of  10/.  a  month  j  ñor  to  kcep  a  tan-*y^rd,  or  brewhoufe  ^ 
ñor  generally  to  ufe  trafitck  in  any  fort  of  merchandize,  on  pain 
qf  forfeiting  treble  the  valué. 

In  ofiences  where  by  law  a  layman  ia  once  íntitled  to  benefit 
qf  clergy,  a  clerkis  intitled  to  it  an  indeñpíte  number  of  timesi 
but  it  íhould  be  obferved,  that  thoíe  crímes  for  thcs^cominifiion 
qf  which  a  layman,  having  had  benefit  of  clergy,  would  efcape 
abxioft  unpuniíhed,  may  fubje¿{:  a  olergyman  to  privation  of  be* 
^6ccanddc.eradation;  and  he  may  be  imprifoncd  by  the  fpi- 
^tual  judge  fqr  incontinencc. 

The  battery  of  a  clergyman  is  fubjeft  to  peculiar  penaltíes  i 
Corit  Ucmfúd  by  the  ftatute  czMed  articufí  cUri,  9  £dw.  II.  c« 
).  that  if  any  perfon  lay  víolent  hands  on  a  clerk,  the  amends 
^  the  pe;ice  broken  {hall  be  before  the  king ;  that  is  by  indid* 
ipents  in  the  king's  courts;  and  the  aflailant^may  alfo  be  fued 
faefoíe  the  bilhop,  that  excommunication  or  bodily  penance  may 
he  impofedi  which,  if  the  ofFender  will  redeem  by  moncy  to  be 
givet^  to  the  biíhop,  or  the  party  grieved,  it  may  be  fued  for  before 
tbe  biihop  i  a  (pxm  which,  under  other  circumftances»  would 
cacfiofe  the.  plaintiíF  to  danger  cif  premuniré.    So  that  a  perfon 

Slttl^y  of  ftt^h  iMTUtal  behaviour  to  a  ckrgyman  is  fubje£t  icr 
roe  kinds.of  proiecution;  an  indt£lment  for  breach  of  the 
IÍA^s  pence,  a  civil  a£tion  for  damages,  and  a  fuit  in  the  ec« 
^fiaftical  court,  firft,  pt9  cfrreQioHe  ei  fiílute  aninut^  by  en- 
joising  penante,  and  then  agáin  for  fuch  fum  of  money  as  fliall 
be  agrced  on  for  removing.the  penance  enjoined* 

But  .tbe  moft  generally  cbaraAeiiftic  rcdraJAt  affedtng  the 
^  .     .        *  .  .  •  clergy. 
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tiergy,  ts  that  of  drefs  :  The  precifc  mañnét^in  ^Mch^  cter¿ 
gfman  (hall  be  habitad  cannot  be  prefcribeit ;  but  the  genefd 
rule  xs,  that  he  íhall  appear  in  drefs  fuch  as  íhall  comport  witK 
gravitjr  and  dccencjr,  without  cfífeminacy  or  affcéladon.      To 
thofé  who  indulge  m  complaints  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  tíiat 
the  clergy  of  this  age,  particularly  the  yoúnger,  drefs  in  a  foppiffi 
and  unbecoming  ftylé,  it  may  be  fome  confolation,unlefotheir  ani* 
madverfions  proceed  from  mere  want  of  charity,  to  know  thaf  thié 
circumftance  docs  not  denote  any  particular  degeneracy  in  thé 
prefent  times,  but  formed  the  fubjé¿t  of  folemn  complaints,  and 
the  bafis  of  an  ecclefiailical  canon  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago» 
«*  The  outfide  habit,"  faid  John  Stratford,  archbiíhop  of  Can- 
terbury,  in   1343,  "  often  íhews  the  inward  difpoíition ;  and 
•*  though  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy  ouglit  to  be  the  inñtúiftiori 
•*  of  the  laity,  yet  the  prevailing  exceíTes  of  the  clergy,  as  tó 
**  tonfurc,  ¿arments,  and  trappings,  give  abominíiMe  fcandál 
•*^to  the  people;  becaufe  fuch   as  have  digñities,  parfonages, 
•'  honourable  prebends,  and  benefices  with  cure,  and  even  mcn 
**  in  holy  orders,  fcorn  the  tonfure  (which  is  the  mark  of  per- 
**  fedioa  and  of  the  heavenly  kingdom),  and  diftingiiiíh»  them- 
^  felves  with  hair  hanging  down  to  their  (houlders,  in  an  efFe- 
"  mínate  mannér,  and  apparel  themfelves  like  foldicrs  rathetf 
"  than  clerks,  with  an  upper  junip  remarkably  íhott,  with  ex-¿ 
•*  ceífivc  wide  or  long  fleeves,  not  covering  the  elbows,  but 
"  hanging  down,  their  hair  curled  and  powdered,  and  caps  with 
•*  tippetsof  a  wonderful  lerigth,  \VithÍong  beards,  and  rings  on 
"  their  fingers,  girt  with  girdles  exceedingly  large  and  coftiy,' 
•*  having  purfes  enamelled  with  figures,  and  various  fcdlpttíres 
**  gilt,  hanging  with  knives  (like  fwords)  in  open  view,  their 
*'^  íhoes  chequered  with  red  and  green,   exceeding  long,  and. 
"  varioufly  indented,  with  cropp.rs  to  their  fadclles,  and  hornsf 
*<  hanging  to  the  necks  of  their  horfes,  arid  c.loaks  furred  on* 
**  the  edges,  contrary  to  the  canonical  fandions;  fó  that^  therc 
"  Í8  no  diftinílion  between  clerks  and  laicks,  which  l-enders 
**  them  unworthy  of  the  privilege  of  their  order,"     Yet  líhc  . 
worthy  archbiíhop,  after  a  fevere  ordinance  againft  thefc  inde- 
corous  expcífes,   adds,    **  yet  by  this  conftitutton  we  intend 
«  not  to  abridge  clerks  of  open  wide  furcoats,  called  taWe  coa^s, 
^*  with  fitting  fleeves,  tó  be  ufed  at  feafonable  times  and  píaces ;' 
«  ñor  of  íhort  and  clofe  garments  whilft  they  are  travelling  in 
^  thecountry  at  their  own  difcretion." 

RiGHTS  OF  Clergymen.  '  A  parfon  has,  during  his  liFc,  th« 
freehold  in  himfelf  of  the  parfonagc  houfe,  the  glebe,  the  tythéé,'* 
and  other  dues. 

Tythes.     The  moft  important  and  general  of  thefe  rights  is 
that  of  tytbés>'  which  are  defined  to  be  the  tenth  part  of  the 
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increaíé,  ycarly  añfing  and  Tcnewia|^  -from  the  pm&ts  of  the 
landsy  Áe  dock  upon  lands,  and  the  pcrfonal  siduíhy  of  the  t&* 
babirants. , 

The  oftgin  of  theright  to  tythes  mi^ht,  with  i^rtat  truth,  and» 
it  i$  to  be  boped»  with  great  fafcty  to  the  intcrcás  of  the  clergy, 
\st  referred  to  dWine  ínftitution,  it  being  clcarly  ordained  hj  the 
law  of  Mofee ;  but,  as  a  civil  claim,  its  foundatíon  reils  on  a 
baíis  of  the  greateít  anttquitT,  and  ís  fupported  by  undeviating 
ufage.  An  epclefíaftical  canon  eítabliíhed  ít  as  eaily  as  the  year 
7^6^  it  was  fubfequesüy  allowed  by  the  ktngs  of  Mercia  and 
^ordiumbcrland»  during  the  héptarchy,  and  ünally  confiímed, 
as  a  civil  right,  by  varióos  klngs  of  all  England,  particular!  y  by 
Ethelwolf,  Alfrcd,  Edward  the  Eider,  and  AtheUlan.  Thus  is 
the  title  to  tythes»  putting  divine  right,  and  even  the  moral  duty 
of  providing  for  thofe  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  fervicc  and 
;n(farudion  of  the  public  out  of  the  queftion,  6xed  on  a  prin- 
cipie of  pofléifion  more  ancient  than  any  other  undiílurbed 
fenure  of  mere  property  in  the  kingdom.  £(t;¡tes  have  been 
bought»  fold,  and  inherited,  fubje¿i  to  them  from  a  period 
when  pofleffion  and  alienation  can  only  be  inferred  bj  argumenr, 
but  not  proved  as  mattci  of  fañ ;  tlie  valué  of  eftate^,  beth  in 
pitrchafe  and  in  leafes,  has  been  regulated  by  the  cofifíderation  of 
them,  zj^d  a  proprietoi:  has  no  more  reafon  to  complain  that  his 
land  is  not  tythe-free,  than  he  has  that  his  neighbour's  field  is 
not  his  own. 

It  b  not  pofiible,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into  all  the  diiUnc* 
tions  which  have  been  raifed  by  the  ingcnuity  oí  cvaíion  re- 
frcíiipg  tythes ;  but,  for  the  general  underílandmg  of  the  fub- 
jcél,  fomc  definitipns  and  arrangement  vtnll  be  ncceflary. 

Tythes  of  íbme  things  are  due  of  common  right,  of  ochers 
by  cuftom.  Tythe  is  not  due  of  common  light  dF  any  fruit  of 
the  eaTth,  which  does  not  renew  annually.  Tythe,  which  arifes 
from  a  fruit  of  the  carth,  can  ncvcr  be  part  of  the  land  from 
Y^hich  it  arifes,  but  muft  always  be  colkteral  thereto.  Thus  it 
is  not  due  of  common  ríght  for  the  produce  of  a  mine  or 
quarry,  npr  for  lime,  chalk,  or  bricks,  turf,  grave!,  or  falt  i  be^ 
caufe  fome  of  them  do  not  renew  annually,  and  odiers  are  not 
coliateral  tp,  but  part  of  the  íand^  or  made  out  of  it,  but  thcfc 
and  things  fimilar  may,  by  cuftom,  be  Hable.  Tythe  is  not,  by 
common  right,  due  for  a  houfe ;  but  iu  London,  and  moft  an- 
cient cities  and  boroughs,  ílatute  or  cuílom  fubje¿2s  them  to  tliis 
demand,  without  which  there  would  not,  in  many  pariíbes^  be 
a  proper  maintenance  for  the  clcrgy. 

Tythes  TiXt  perfonaly  predial^  ard  mixed, 

Ptrfonal  are  the  tcnth  part  of  the  cUar  gains  of  manual  occu« 
,pations,  trades,  fiflieries,  and  the  like,  after  dcdudlng  9ÍI  chai^ 

and 
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ancl'cTpcticc.  Thls  fpccies  of  tythc  was  f\itojé¿l  to  matny  cxctp- 
tions  by  ftatutes  and  by  legal  reafoning ;  it  is  now  ónFy  payablc 
by  fpécial  cuftom,  and  perhaps  is  paid  no  where  in  England,  cx- 
cept  for  fiíh  caught  in  the  fea,  and  far  cora  nitlls. 

Predial  tythes  are  thofe  which  arife  immediately  from  a  frult 
of  the  earth,  as  from  corn,  hay,  hemp,  or  hops,  or*from  any  ; 
kirídof  fruit,  feed,  or  hcrb.  In  thts  head  is  included  the  tythe 
called  Agiflmenty  which,  in  the  ftriél  fenfc  of  the  word,*  mean$ 
depafturing  a  beaft  the  propejty  of  a  ftranger,  but,  in  its  legal 
fenfe^  depafturing  any  beait,  whetlicr  owned  by  the  occupier  01* 
a  ftranger.  This  tythe  is  paid,  not  for  the  íncreafe  or  improrc- 
ment  of  the  animal  agifted,  but  for  the  grafs  eaten  by  it.  With 
xefpeéi  to  the  tythe  oÍF  wood,  many  curious  cafes  and  applíca- 
tions  to  parliament,  and  much  litigation  have  arifen.  It  i$ 
enaéled  that  tythe  (hall  not  be  demanded  of  grofs  wood,  of  the 
age  of  twcnty  years  or  upwards,  and  it  is  eítabltili«d  by  the  de* 
cifio'n  of  cotírts,  thatby  grofs  wood  is  not  meant  high  or  largc  , 
wood,  but  fuch  wood  as  is  general! y,  or  by  the  cuftom  of  a 
particular  part  of  the  counti.y,  ufed  as  timbcr.  Thus  oafc,  aíh^ 
and  elm,  by  nniverfal  reafoning,  are  exempt  after  the  age  of 
twenty  ycars,  and,  by  the  cuftom  of  particular  places,  the  hom- 
beam,  the  afpcn,  and  fome  other  trecs ;  and  the  privilege,  ortcc 
acquired  by  the  trce,  extends  to  its  loppings,  though  they  be  folcf 
for  fire-wood,  and  not  ufed  as  timber,  and  to  the  germens  which 
fpring  from  it  afeer.it  has  been  cut  down.  Tythe  is  in  general 
due  of  becchen,  birchen,  hazel,  willow,  fallow,  alder,  maple, 
and  whiré-thorn  trees,  and  of  al K fruit  trees,  of  ^hatagc  focver 
they  are ;  becaufe  the  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  not  oftén  ufed  as 
rimbcr.  But,  if  the  wood  of  any  of  them  be  frequently  ufed,  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  country  where  timber  is  fcarce,  inbuild-» 
ing  orrcpairing,  tythe  is  noi  due  of  fuch  trees,  if  they  are  óf 
the  age  of  twenty  years. 

Mixed  tythe  is  that  which  confifts  of  natural  produ£ts,  but 
nurtured  and  preferved  by  the  care  6f  man,  and  it  arifcs  from  a 
beáft,  bird,  or  fowl.  It  gcfierally  confifts  in  the  young  of 
beafts,  the  cggs  sind  young  of  fowl  or  birds,  of  wool,  milk, 
honey,  bees  wax»  and  íifti  taken  out  of  a  pond.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  of  the  young  of  animáis,  which  art/era  natura^  asdeer^ 
rabbtts,  and  tame  pheafants;  or  kept  mercly  for  pleafure,  as . 
hounds,  or  finging  birds,  ñor  of  milk,  prgeon»,  fruit,  peafe,  or 
any  other  thing  ufed  in  the  houfe,  but  oníy  of  fuch  portiona  as 
íire  fold  or  converted  into  profit. 

íredial  and  mixed  tythes  confift  of  a  ful)  tcnth  of  the  grofs 
produce,  without  any  dcduftion:*for  rcnt,  cxpencc,  or  labour. 
In  fome  places  cuQoms  prcvail-'  that-  of  certain  thing»  more  or 
lefs  than  an  exad  tenth  ft)all  be  paid  as  tythc>  and  thefe  cuftomSf 
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if  eftabli&ed  by'prdof,  ate.v^lid}  hut  it  is  ttkntxú  that  they 
íbould  be  explicit  and  rba^nablcí  and  not  bate  a  tendency  to 
fubjoft  the  clergymaii  to  fraud  or  capricc. 

Tythes  agatn,  in  refp<s¿i  of  tbeir  v^lue,  are  divided  into  grgaá, 
j|s  corn,  hay»  and  wood^  znd /trw¿/,  as  fniits  and  herbs»  and  the 
perfonal'  and  mixed  tythes  in  general.  On  the  diftin£lio» 
between  grcat  and  fmall  tythea,  a  great  divcrfity  of  decifions 
has  taken  place,  dcpendent  fometimes  on  peculiar  views  of  the 
ifubje^  íbmetifnes  on  local  cuítoms»  and  occafionally  on  prin- 
cipies which  have  varied  in  thelr  application. 

Tythes  are  payable  in  general  either  to  the  miniíler  of  the 
pariÓi  or  to  the  impropriator.  In  apcient  times,  although  no 
pcrfon  could  be  exempt  from  paynient  of  tythe,  it  was  held 
that  evcry  man  was  at  liberty  to  render  it  to  what  church  he 
thought  fit ;  this  uncertain  reguiation  was  early  terminatcd  i 
but  a  confequence  of  it  ÍIUI  remains,  as  it  happens  in  fome, 
though  but  few  places,  that  a  re£lor  or  impropriator  of  one 
pari^  claims  the  tythe  of  lands  locally  fituated  in  another.  In 
geperal  it  may  be  fald,  though  the '  rule  Is  not  without  many 
ijxceptioi^s  and  di(lin£lions,  that  the  greatltythes  belong  to  the 
tQ¿ior  or  lay-impropriatoT,  the  fmall  to  the  vicar. 

Qf  sETTiNG  OüT  Tythes.  Predial  tythes  are  generally  fet 
fut  by  feparating  one  tenth  from  the  other  nine,  and  placing  on 
U  a.bough  to  iíhew  for  what  it  is  intended  \  but  before  the  nine 
fceaveg  of  the  occupier  are  taken  from  the  ground  to  be  carried 
away,  the  wholc  ten  are  to  be  fet  out  for  the  infpcílion  of  the 
perfon  entitlcd  to  the  tythe.  The  agiftment  tythe  is  two  fliil- 
Ung$  in  the  pound  on  the  rent  of  the  land.  By  a  ftatute  of 
WiíLiam  III.  perfons  fowing  land  with  ílax  or  hemp  are  not  to 
pay  more  than  five  {hiilings  per  acre  for  tythe,  and  by  one  of 
George  11.  the  fame  benefít  is  extended  to  madder^  Qf  milk 
the  tenth  meal  of  all  a  farmer^s  cows  is  to  be  fet  out|  and  not 
the  tenth  part  of  every  meal ;  of  wool  the  tenth  part  by  weight ; 
:^nd  of  young  animáis  the  tenth  part  fo  foon  as  they  can  live 
w^ithout  the.  oíd  ones ;  or  if  the  njumber  of  any  fpecics  does  not 
amount  to  ten,  then  a  tenth  part  of  the  valué  ef  the  whole  in 
nooney.  Unlefs  there  i$  a.fpccial  cuftóm  to  the  contrary,  the 
tythe  owner  is  obliged  to  carry  away  his  tythe  in  reafonable 
Ume,  and  not  the  farroer  t©  carry  it  for  him.  Tythe  of  milk  is 
íe^  put  in  vefiels  belpnging  to  the  farmer,  but  if  the  perfon  en- 
tjitled  does  not  fíetch  it  away  in  veíTels  of  <his  own  before  the 
next  milkirig  time  the  parifliioner  may  pour  it  on  the  ground, 
I^e^aufe  he  may  then  have  occaCon  for  the  vefiel  in  which  it 
was  (et  qut ;  and  the  proprietor  of  a. predial  tythe  muft  carry  it 
away.  in  a,  reafonable  time,  or  be  liableto  an  adion  for  damages' 
bj  the  oqcupicj  ojfthe  landr 
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•  ■PEOCÉEDlÑeS  ON  THEIR  BEIN¿  WÍTHHELn.     TF  tüc   tythes 

ztñ  fiátraBeds  as  it  i»  calfódy  thsit  is  omitted  to  be  duly  fet  out, 
,thc  owñcr  has  remedy  ejther  byl>ill  in  equíty  caümg  on  the  dc- 
faülter  to  account  for  the  quantíty  withheld,  which  thé  tfourt 
will  imake  him  compenfate  for  with  cofts,  or  by  áñion  on  the 
ftáttite  2'&  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  13.5  in  whích  he  vírlll  be  oWiged  to 
pay  thrcc  times  the  valué  fubtraftcd  with  cofts.'  Where  fmall 
tythc»  aíe  in  valué  under  íorty  fhillings^  two  juftices  of  peacc, 
neither  of  them  being  patrón  of  the  church,  aré  enabled  on 
complaint  of-the  proprietot",  and  hearing  or  default  of  the  farty 
after  duc  noticie,  to  iflfue  a  diftrefs  for  the  valué,  and  coftá  not 
exceeding  ten  (hillings*  Quakers,  from  confcientious  motives^ 
rcfufc  to  pay  their  tythes,  and  therefore  it  is  cnaclrcd  thgt  two 
juftices  may,  in  likc  manncr,  compel  them  to  pay,  to  whatever 
they  may  amount }  but,  in  both  cafes,  the  parties  may  appcal 
to  the  feíTiOns,  and,  if  they  difpute  the  title  to  the  tythé,  rcmovc 
the  queftion  into  a  higher  court. 

Moptjs.  The  difputcsrand  embarrafTmcnts  attendant  on  the 
ftrift  exaétion  óf  tythes  in  kind,  are  frequentJy  ávoided  by  a 
compofition  for  thole  of  a  particular  clafs,  or  for  all,  which  is 
properiy  called  modus  decimandiy  or  in  current  fpecch  a  modus^ 
Jrtbis  may  fomctimes  be  made  to  bind  the  parties  for  ever; 
but  in  general  it  is  only  good  with  refpeét  to  thofe  whó 
contrad.  A  modus,  to  be  biiiding  for'cver,  muft  be  taken  as 
an  ancitnt  cuftom  to  which  not  only  the  parfon  but  the  ordi- 
nary  has  aüentjtsdi  it  is  prefumcd  to  have  been  declared  by  a 
deedj  it  muft  be  reafonable*,  certain  as  to  the  objcft  for  which 
it  is  paid,  the  quantum,  and  t^^e  peíiod  of  psymcnt ;  and  it 
muft  not  be  liable  to  fraud  \  it  muft  alfo  have  been  conftantly 
paid,  for  by  intermiífion  it  is  deftróyed. 

ExEMPTfONs.  Lands  are  exempted  or  difchai'gcd  froip  tythes 
for  various  caufes ;  thofe  in  the  king's  poíTeffion,  by  reafon  of 
bis  prerogativey  but  this  is  perfonal  to  the  fovereígn,  and  does 
not  extend  to  bis  grantee  or  leffee ;  barren  lands  are  cxemp^, 
and  lands  that  have  been  heath  or  wafte  are  not,  when  im-' 
proved,  fubjed  for  the  next  feven  year's  to  any  tythe  greatcr 
than  they  have  previóufly  paid ;  gíebe  ra  the  hands  of  the 
redor  does  not  pay  fmall  tythes  to  the  vi  car.  But  the  grcateft 
caufe  of  total  excmption  arifes  from  the  rule  of  the  Romííh 
church,  that  dífchargcd  moíiks  of  al)  ordcrs  from  paymént  of 
the  tythes ;  confeqúently,  on  the  fupprcfüon  of  monaileries,  afts 
of  parliament  were  made,  that  cvcry  perfon  acquíring  their 
lands,  tenemetítsi  tythes,  or  hereditaments,  fliould  hold  them 
on  the  famc  terms  as  the  reügious  poíftiíbrs  ought  to  have 
hcld  them  if  they  had  not  been  fuppreíTed  or  diíTolvéd. 

Offerings. 
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Offeeings.  OfferingS)  oblations,  and  ot^ventions,  are  üie 
fame  thing:  though  obventions  is  |he  more  extenfive  word. 
Under  thcfc  ate  comprchcnded,  not  only  thofc  fmall  ciiftomary 
fttmt  commonly  paid  by  every  perfon  when  he  reoeives  the 
facrament  of  the  Lprd's  fiípper  at  Eaftcr»  which  in  many  places 
isy  by  cuílomt  two-pencc  from  cvcry  communicant,  and  in 
I^ndon  four-pence  a  bouft ;  but  alfo  the  cuftomary  payments 
for  marriages,  chriftenings,  churchings,  and  burláis,  including 
penfions»  mortuaries,  compoíltionsí  and  wbatever  falis  under 
the  denomination  of  furplice  fec«-  Offc^rings  were,  in  formcr 
times,  madc  at  the  holy  altar  by  the  king  and  queen  twelve 
times  in  the  year  on  feftivals  called  ofFering  days,  and  diftri- 
buted  by  the  deán  of  the  chapel  tp  the  poor*  The  money  in 
lieu  of  thefe  accuftomed  ofTerings  is  npw  iixed  at  fifty  guineas  a 
year,  and  paid  by  the  privy  purfe  annualiy  to  the  dearf  or  his 
order ;  for  the  diílribution  of  which  ofFertory  mopey,  the  deán 
direfts  propér  liftsof  poor  people  to  be  made  out, 

It  was  ena¿led-by  the  ftatute  2  &  3  Edwatd  VI.  c.  13.  that 
all  pcrfoijs  who  by  law  and  cuilom  Dught  to  make  their  offer- 
ringSi  íhould  pay  them  to  the  parfon,  vicar,  proprletor,  or  thcir 
deputies  or  farmers  of  their  pariihes,  on  the  four  ufual  offering 
days,  which  are  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  the  feaft 
of  the  dedicationof  the  pariíh  church  i  it  has  been  decreed  that 
fuch  oSerings  are  áut  by  common  right»  and  not  by  cuftom 
only ;  and  a  learned  judge  in  dclivering  this  opinión  obfenred, 
that  they  were  a  compenfation  in  lieu  of  perfonal  tythes.  Thcy 
xnay  be  recovered  likc  tythes  under  forty  Ihillings. 

Glebe.  Every  church  of  common  right  is  entitfcd  to  houfe 
and  glebe.  And  the  afiigning  of  thefe  at  the  firft  was  of  fuch 
abfolute  ncceflity,  that  without  them  no  church  could  be  regu- 
l^rly  confecrated.  The  houfe  and  glebe  are  both  comprehended 
Mndex  the  word  mafí/e.  The  freehold  of  the  glebe  is  in  the 
paribn  from  the  moment  of  indu¿iion|  but  the  fee  fimple  is  in 
abeyance,  a  provifion  wifely  made  by  the  law  to  prevent  diffi- 
culties  in  the  obtaining  of  pofleilioh  by  a  ncw  incumbent  on 
tccount  of  the  a£ls  of  his  prcdeceíTor.  The  parfon  can  now 
¡n  no  wife,  not  even  with  confent  of  the  ordinary,  aliénate,  ex- 
ciiangCi  or  incumber  the  glebe,  and  certain  ads  teadiug  to  that 
cflFeft  are  not  only  vold  in  themíelves  but  iubjeéi  the  incumbent 
to  deprivation,  and  the  othcr  party  in  the  contraft  to  excom* 
municatíom  If  any  incumbent  die,  and  before  his  death  has 
caufcd  any  of  his  glebe  lands  to  be  manured  and  fown  át  his 
own  expencc  with  any  cora  or  grain ;  he  may,  by  wilJ, 
bequeath  as  he  íhall  think  fit,  aM  the  profits  of  the  com  grow- 
ing  upon  the  glebe  lands  fo  manured  and  fowed»    But  a  fue- 
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ceffor  índuftcd  befcrc  thc  fevcrance  thercof  from  thc  ground, 

lliall  haye  the  tythe. 

.  In  the  whole  manfc,  however,  the  clergyman  has  but  a  qua- 
lified  eftate  j  he  may  ufe  it  honeftly,  but  not  abufe,  wafte,  or 
dilapídate  iL  cither  by  aQ  or  negled,  for  it  is  the  dowry  of  thc 
church.  Such  conduft  has  been  deemed  a  good  caufe  of  de- 
privation,  or  its  progrefs  may  be  arrelted  by  a  writ  of  prohibí- 
tionj  and  for  dilapidatipns  fouud  at  the  death  of  an  incumbent, 
his  fucceíTor  receives  a  full  compenfation  olu  of  his  efFefts, 
which  he  is  obligt?d  to  expend  in  making  neceíTary  repairs. 
For  the  reafonable  improvement  of  parfonages  it  is  providedi  by 
1 7  Geo.  III.  c.  53.,  that  the  incumbent  with  the  confent  of  thc 
orcUnary  an<i  patrón,  obtained  in  confequence  of  certain  repre* 
fcntations  on  oath,  may  borrow  reafonabJe  fums  of  money,  and 
charge  the  livíng  with  the  payment  and  interell. 

First  Fruits  and  Tenths.  .  A  deduílion  5s  made  from 
the  emoluments  of  the  cíergy  in  general  under  thcfe  denomina- 
tions :  firft  fruits  are  the  valu^  of  every  ecclefiaftical  living  for 
thc  firft  year ;  tenths,  a  tenth  part  of  the  tythes  of  the  clergy. 
'  Both  thefe  incumbrances  were  impofed  by  the  pope,  but  at  thc 
reformation  fecured  to  the  crown,  and  continued  to  be  part  of 
its  revenuc  t'ill  appropriated  by  Qucen  Anne  to  the  augmenta- 
tion  of  fmall  livings.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  chancellor  to 
iffue  in  the  king's  ñame,  commiflions  into  every  diocefe  for  thc 
purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  exaft  valué  of  beneficcs,  that  they 
may  be  rated  accordingly.  The  firft *fruíts  are  not  paid  within 
thc  year  in  virhieh  they  arife,.  but  diíFerent  periocls  are  allowed, 
thc  incumbent  giving  fccurity  for  the  principíil,  but  the  tenths 
bccomc  due  ycarly  at  Chriftmas,  and  are  to  be  paíd  before  thc 
30th  of  April.  It  is  enncied,  that  the  colleftors  fliall  haye  con* 
vcnient  offices  in  London  or  Weftrnintter,  and,  accordingly,  thc 
Firft  Fruits  oílice  is  eílabiinied  in  the  Inner,  and  the  Tenths 
office  in  the  Middle  Temple,  'i'bere  are  fcvcral  excmptíoni 
from  the  payment  of  firft  fruits  and  tenths,  and  particularly  onc 
which  cxonerates  all  livings  under  the  clear  ycarly  valué  of  50/. 

EccLESiASTiCAí,  AssEMDLiEs.  'Hic  ccclcfiaftical  aíTemblics 
known  to  the  Engliíh  law  are  Convocations  apd  Synojds,  but 
as  they  are  in  raodern  times  much  difufed,  liitle  notice  of  them 
ís  neceffiíry.  The  powers  anciently  claimed  by  the  clergy  of 
paffing  rtatutes  for  their  own  regulatíon,  and  impofing  on 
themfelves  taxes  proportioned  to  their  ftiare  of  the  public  bur* 
thens,  are  now  no  longtr  fcparate  from  the  general  authoTÍties 
of  the  ftate.  No  eccleCaftical  aficmblies  can  be  convcned  of 
their  owil  right,  but  by  the  king's  mándate  alone ;  the  clergy, 
in  right  óf  their  bencfices,  vote  íox  kníghts  of  the  íljire,  nnd  ib 
are  reprefented,  althougli  they  cannot  íit  in  thc  hciife  of  com» 

tnon^. 
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mons,  and  tüeír  riglits-  and  property  are  guardtd,  ánd  thriír 
condudl  regulated  by  the  fame  body  which  cxtcnds  its  carc  ovcr 
thc  rcíl  of  the  narion.  The  convocation  legally  cpníiftcd  of  twp 
liottfes,  the  ^chbiíhpp  fitting  as  king;  t^e  biíhops  as  lords, 
and  the  inferior  clergy,  who  wcrc  clefted  in  ccrtam  numbcrs, 
and  fate  ¡n  another  houfe  refcmbling  thc  commons.  A  con- 
vocation was  hcld  in  cach  province. 

Chürches  and  Chapels.  Cathedrals  having  already  bccn 
defcribed,  it  becomcs  fit  to  notice  other  places  of  worfliip 
wberein  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  can  officiate. 
By  the  ccmmon  law  any  perfon  might  build  a  place  of  wor- 
íhip  on  his  own  eñate }  but  it  was  not  cónfidered  as  a 
church  tul  confecrated.  At  a  vcry  carly  pcriod,  the  Saxons,^ 
in  large  diftriéls,  founded  churchcs  for  thcmfclves  and  their 
tenants  j  in  progrefs  of  time  otherá  were  creded,  which  ob- 
tained  tythes,  burial,  and  baptifm.'  And  now  every  church, 
having  thofe  appendages,  is  decmed  a  pariíh  church. 

Chapels  are  of  diíFerent  kinds. 

Prívate  Chapéis^  which  noblemcn  and  others  eren,  adom, 
and  maíntaín '  at  their  own  charge,  and  provide  them  with 
chaplains  who  are  honourably  penfioned  for  performijig  re- 
ligious  ceremonics  for  the  family.  In  formcr  times  thcfe  chapels 
were  all  confecrated  by  the  biíhop  of  the  diocefe,  and  iit 
ftriftnefs  ought  to  be  fo  ftill.  Prívate  chapela  are  IrcqucntTy 
built  in  large  pariíhes,  at  the  coft  of  individuáis,  whether  clergy 
orlaity ;  and  being  confecrated  by  the  biíhop,  divine  fervice  is 
performed  in  them  \  the  clcrgyman,  or  proprietor,  drawing  Lis 
cmoíument  from  the  hirc  of  the  pews  or  feats. 

Free  Chapéis^  are  fo  called  from  their  being  cxempt  by 
toyal  licencc  from  the  jurifdiñion  of  the  ordipary,  but  they 
may  be  vifited  by  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  king. 

Chapels  of  Eafe,  of  which  fome  are  parochial.  A  chapel 
merely  of  cafe,  is  that  which  was  not  allowed  2l'  fout  at  its 
inftitution,  and  which  is  ufed  only  for  the  eafe  of  the  pariíhioncrs 
in  prayers  and  preaching,  (facraments  and  burials  being  received 
and  performed  at  the  mother  church,)  and  commonly  whcre 
thc  cúrate  is  repiovcable  at  pleafure,  the  parochial  minillcr 
having  thc  cure  of  both,  but  exercifing  it  there  by  a  vicar  not 
perpetual,  but  temporary.  A  parochial  chapel  is  that  which  has 
the  parochial  rights  of  chriftening  and  burying ;  and  this  difiers 
in  nothing  from  a  church,  but  in  the  want  of  a  rcñory  and  cn- 
Jowment. 

When  by  Idng  ufe  and  cuítom,  parochial  bounds  bccame 
fixed  ánd  fettled,  many  of  the  pariíhes  were  ftill  fo  large,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  remote  hamlets  fouiid  it  inconvenient  to  be 
at  fo  great  a  diftancc  from^  thc  church ;  and  thercforc,  for  their 
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tcKef  and  t^te,  prívate  oratories  or  cbapeU  were  buUt,  and  a 
«^hapelry  fometimes  cndowed  hj  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
fome  other  beñefa£kor,  but  generally  the  chaplain  was  maín-» 
tained  by  a  ftipend  from  the  parifh  prieft,  to  whom  all  th¿ 
tights  and  dues  were  preferve'd.  In  order  to  authoríze  the 
ere£Hon  of  a  chapel  óf  eafe,  the  joint  confent  of  the  diocefan^ 
the  patrón,  and  t^e  incumbent,  if  the  church  was  full,  wqire, 
and,  as  it  feems,  (lili  are,  requíred. 

CoNSECRATioN.  The  law*  takes  no  notlce  ofchurches  or 
chapéis,  tul  they  are  confecrated  by  the  biíl^op;  and  a  church 
cannot  be  confecrated,  without  a  competent  endowment.     • 

The  ceremony  of  confecration  may  be  performed  oñ  any 
day,  and  no  pretife  form  is  abfolutely  fixed.  In  1712,  the 
.>bijlhops  in  convocation  tranfmitted  a  form  to  the  lower  honfe, 
which  they  agreed  to  wit^  fome  alterations ;  although  it  nevcr 
rece^ired  the  royírf  aflent,  it  ¡3  generally  followed,  and  is  folemn, 
majeftic,  and  iiiipreflive.  As  it  confiíls  chiefly  of  a  feries  of 
prayers,  pfalms;  and  eccleíiaflic  oíEces^  it  is  not  here  particu- 
larly  defcríbed. 

In  the  confecfnjtion  of  a  new  church,  proviGon  is  to  be  made^ 
that  no  damage  may  accrue  to  the  rights  or  revenues  of  any* 
other.  A  reafonable  procuration  is  due  to  the  biíhpp  who 
confecrates»  for  the  neceíTary  refreíhment  of  hímfelf  and  his 
fervants,  he  being  on  this  occafion,  as  on  vUitations,  fometime» 
drawn  to  a  great  diftance  from  his  palace.  A  church  onc« 
confecrated  necd  not  be  confecrated  again.  The  canon  law 
made  an  exception  where  it  had  been  poUuted  by  the  (hedding 
of  blood  \  and  if  a  church  is  utterly  ruined  and  decayed,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it  deftroyed  by  fire,  it  feems  that  it  ouglit» 
when  rebuilt^  to  be  confecrated  anew, 

Rl^PAiRS.  Anciently,  tlie  biihops  had  th^  whole  tythes  of 
the  diocefe,  a  fourth  part  of  which,  in  every  pariíh,  was  ap- 
plied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church:  but  on  a  releafe  of  this 
intereft  to  the  reélors,  the  biihops  were  exonerated  from  this 
duty,  and  now  the  burthen  generally  lays  on  the  pariíhioners. 
In  fome  places^  the  repairs  of  that  part  of  the  church  which  is 
called  the  chancel,  belong  to  the  rcñor,  vi  car,  or  lay  impro- 
priator,  but  this  is  regulated  by  cuílom.  Thefe  repairs  may  be 
ordered  by  the  church-wardens  of  their  own  authority,  and  if 
they  ntglcfkf  tlic  archileacon  can  compel  them,  but  any  ad- 
ditíon  to  the.  church,  as  a  new  gallery,  can  only  be  made  with 
thecpnfent  of.a  majority  of  the  pariíhíoners,  and  by  a^ícence 
from  the  ordinary.  If  it  is  neceíFary  to  pulí  down  a  ruinous 
church^  or  to  enlarge  a  fmall  one,  the  major  part  of  the  pa- 
rifliioners,  having  obtained  the  confent  of  the  ordinary,  and 
«iceting  upon  due  noticc,  may  make  a  rate  for  «ithcr  purpofe. 

All 
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AU  ratcs  for  the  reparatíon  pf  the  church,  are  made  by  the 
church-wardens,  together  MMth  the  parifl)ioners  aflembled  on 
public  notice  given  in  the  church;  the  whole  parifii  being 
bound  by  the  vote  of  thofe  who  attend  ;  but  ¡f  no  other  pa- 
TÍÍhioners  are  prefcnt,  the  church- wardena  alone  may  make*the 
ratc;  becaufe  they,  and  not  the  pariíhioners,  are  to  be  cíted 
and  punííhed  ín  defeñ  of  repairs.  If  they  negleók  or  refufc, 
the  biíhop  cannot  direft  a  commiíBon,  to  rate  them,  but  they 
are  to  be  compelled  by  fpirltual  ctnfures. 

Seats  or  Pews.  Büfore  the  reformation,  no  feats  ñor  dif- 
tínél  apartments  in  church  were  peculiarly  affigncd,  except  ta 
fome  great  perfona.  The  feats  were  moveable,  the  property  of 
the  incumbent,  and  m  all  refpefts  at  his  difpofal.  At  prcfent 
the  ordinary  has  the  power  of  affigning  feats  5  though  by 
cuftom  it  may  belong  to  the  churches ;  or  a  feat  or  pew  miiy  by 
prefcription  or  by  faculty,  be  annexed  to  any  ¡/articular  hdüfe. 
In  thefe  cafes  the  proprietor  muft  rcpair  his  cTwn  pew,  but  in 
general,  feats  are  built  and  repaired,  like  the  church  itfelf,  at 
the  general  charge  of  the  parííhioners- 

GoODs  A^D  Ornaments  of  the  Church.  In  the  time  of 
the  catholic  religión,  the  ornaments  of  the  church  were  redun- 
dant  and  coftiy.  Smce  the  reformation,  none  have  been 
retained  that  were  not  eíTential  to  the  decency^and  folemnity  of 
divine  fervice,  but  none  havc  been  rejeéled  in  compliment  to 
an  affeéled  precifion,  which,  under  pretence  of  removing  the 
fuperfluQUS  trappings,  would  have  reduced  vhe  externáis  of  re- 
ligión to  a  pitiful  degree'of  meannéfs.  The  furníture,  orna- 
ments, veftments,  and  books  neceflary  to  a  church  are  provided 
by  the  church-wardens,  who  cannot  aliertate  them  without  the 
confent  of  the  parilh.  Any  perfon  may  give  or  dedícate  goods 
to  the  ufe  of  the  church;  but  the  jroperty  is  immediately 
changed,  and  he  who  builds  a  pew,  or  hangs  a  bell,  can  by 
no  meana  take  down  the  one  ór  remove  the  other.  If  the 
walls,  Windows,  or  doorsof  the  church,  or  trees  in  the  church- 
yard,  are  broken  or  cut  down,  the  reélor  may  purfue  the  legal 
remedies  againíl  the  ofFender,  becaufe  he  has  the  freehold,  but 
if  the  goods  or  ornaments  of  the  church  are  taken  or  con  verted 
to  the  ufe  of  any  perfon,  t^e  church-wardens,  as  truftees  for 
the  pariíh,  mu^ft  feek  redrefs. 

The  goods  and  orpame'nts  moft  indifpenfably  rcquired  in  a 
church,  and  which  muft  be  provided  and  kept  iir  cleanly  and 
decent  ordcrby  the  church-wardens,  are  thefe.  For  general  fer- 
vice ; — a  pulpit  and  rcading  deík,  and  furpUce  ifor  the  miniftcr ', 
and  a  deík  for  the  clcrk ; — for  baptifm,  a  font  of  ftone ; — for  the 
facramcnt  of  the  Lord'á  fupptr,-  a  communion  table,  covered 
in  time  of  divine  fervice,  with  a  darpetof  filk,  or  other  ij?cent 

ftuíF; 


ftuff,  and  with  a  faif»  Unen  cloth,  in  thé  time  of  míniftratipn ; 
&  bafiíiy  in  which  the  alms  for  the  poo?  are  to  be  received,  while 
the  miniíler  revKls  the  fentences  of  the  offertory ',  a  chalice,  ewer, 
Cup,  patines,  aad  othet  veflefs,  if  neceffary,  for  the  confecrated 
bread  and  ^ine^.  The  number  and  quality  of  thefe  depend  in 
a  great  degres  on  tha  populoufnéfs  of  the  parifh  and  the  libe- 
rality  of  the  pariíhioners  (  the  canon  requires  only  that  they  be 
cleart  ítnd  fweet^  of  pewter,  if  not  purer  metal ;  but  therc 
are  few  pnriflíes  \therc  the  liberality  of  individuad,  or  a  general 
fcnfe  of  propriety,  has  not  occafioned  the  purchafe  of  filver 
veflels  for  the  adminiftration  of  this  moft  folemn  oíEce  of  re- 
ligión. The  books  are,  a  bible  of  the  largeft  vohanK ;  a  book 
of  common  prayer,  and  to  thefe  are  added  a  book  of  homilies, 
but  this  ís  rarely  boughtj  there  are  befides  regular  books  of 
chriílenings,  marriages,  and  banns  of  marriage,  and  burials, 
which  are  direfted  to  be  placed  in  a  chcft  with  three  locks,,thc- 
keys  of  whigh  refpeílively,  are  kept  by  the  miniíler,  and  by 
cach  church-warden. 

The  pariíh  muíl  alfd  furnlíh  the  church  with  bells  and  ropes ; 
therc  muíl  be  a  bisr  for  the  dead  ;  and  it  is  ordained  that  the 
ten  comtnandmcnts  be  fet  up  at  the  eaíl  end  of  every  church 
and  chape!,  chofen  fentences  written  on  the  walls  in  places 
convenient,  and  the  table  of  degrees  of  marriages  prohibited 
publicly  exhibited.  To  thefe  things  are  ufually,  though  not 
ncceíTarUy,  added^  a  clock,  an  orgart,  chandeliers  of  metal^ 
prayer  books  for  the  church-wardens,  a  ftove  or  grate' for  the 
winter,  and  fome  other  conven iences.  And  it  is  to  be  ób- 
fflrved,  that  although  the  adoration  of  images  is  forbidden  in 
the  churcn  of  England,  yét  if  füperíUtious  images  or  pi£lure> 
remain,  no  man  has  a  right  tp  break  or  dcface  them  :  fuch  an 
cíFort  of  2eal  would  be  puniíhed  as  a  miídcmeanour. 

By  the  riot  a¿\  ift  Geo.  íl.  2.  c.  5.  "  If  any  perfons  un- 
•*  jawfuily,  riotouíiy  and  tumultuoufly  alTtmbled  togethcr,  to 
«<  the  diílurbance  of  thé  public  peace,  (hall  utdawfully  anrf 
••  with  forcé  demolí íh  or  pulí  dpwn  any  church  or  chapel,  or 
"  any  building  for  rcligious  woríhip  cértified  and  regiftered 
J*  accotding  to  the  1  W.  c.  iS.  the  fame  íliall  be  adjudged 
♦*  felón  y  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  the  hundred  íhaíl 
<<  anfwer  damag<^s,  as  in  cafes  of  robbery." 

Church  Yardí  At  vi'hat  time  burials  in  or  near  churches 
began  to  takc  place  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  ¡t.wíí«  an  ancient 
eccieíiaílical  conílitution,  that  around  a  large  church  forty  paccsr 
of 'land  íhouíd  be  referved,  and  about  a  fmallcr,  thirty  pace^^ 
Church-yard  is  generally  ufed  as  fynonimous  Mifkh  cemeíéry, 
though  it  frequently  happens  that  a  conGdcrabJe  portion  of  the 
church-yard  i$  T\Qt  ufed  for  bari;^]»^  or  that  ü  bi^p^I  gr^undrii 


5»«rcbafed  by  a:paf¡(b:fit  atM^dfOfáble  dift^fice.frdm  its  chafch. 
t  h  an  ancieot.  milxim  that  c^^^terium  gaudeteodtm  privilegie  quo 
teclea  /  and  a  burial  gnHifidí  ^v^ther  >(bi£i:ly  fpeaking  a  chtirch-^ 
yard  or  not,  Í6  fplemnly  coníecrated  by  thobiíhopyeither  together 
with  the  church,  or  f^pa^al^Iyr  Before  the-proteÁion  afibrded  by 
ia,n£luaríes  wad  aboHíh^d  by  the  ftatute  32  Hen<  VIII.  c*  12» 
church^yards».  as  well  as  churches,  aíForded  refxige  agamft  the 
purfuits  of  juilice.  It  ifi  tl^  duty  of  die  church-wardens  to 
prevent  any  traíHc,  game$»  or  military  mufters  in  cfaurch'-yardsi 
their  incloiure  belongs  tp  the  pariíhionetS)  and  ié  to  be  kept  up 
at  their  expeiice)  but  the  produce  is  the  property  of  the  miniftery 
vho  has  the  freehold.  Striking  or  drawing  a  weapon»  with  in- 
tention  to  fmite,  even  though  the  motive  be  felMefetice,  in-a 
church  or  church-yard,  is  a  gtound  for  excommunication,  the 
fcvereft  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  5  and  corporeal  puniíhmént 
may  further  be  infii¿ied»  on  convl£tion  in  a  témpora]  court. 

Parish  Clerks.  Thefe  perfons  were  formerly  real  clerks» 
clergymen,  and  fome  are  to  this  day.  They  are  requircd  to  be 
twenty  years  of  age  at  ieait  ^  knqwn  to  the  parfon,  vicar>  or 
minifter  to  be  of  honcft  converfation,  and  fuíBcient  for  their 
leadiog,  wrltingí  and  alfoj  if  poffible>  for  competent  ikill  in 
finging.  By  common  law,  the  incumb^nts  of  livings  bad  a 
right  to  nomínate  thefe  c1erk8>  and^  tfaeir  right  was  eftabliíhed 
by  an  ecdefiaílica)  canon,. but  in  fome  places^  it  yidds  to  an 
ancient  cuílom  or  prefcription,  empowering  the  pariíhioners  to 
ck£k.  .  After  being  duly  chofen  and  appoin^,  they  are  lícenfed 
by  the  ordinary,  and  fworui  to  gbey  the  jninifter.  Their  duty 
¡5  to  attend  divine  fervice  on  all  oecaíions,  read  the  refponfes  in 
a  clear  and  audible  manner,  annóunce  and  fing  the  pfahns,  and 
read  from  the  deík,  after  the  communion  and  before  the  fermon 
in  the  moming  fervice>.  all  parochial  nQticea  defired  to  be  read 
by  the  churcb-wardens  or  other  compet4nt  au];hority :  they  alfo 
attend  all  baptifms,  marriageSf  churchings  of  women,  and  fu* 
iierals.  Their  emoluments  depend  chiefly  on  cuíloms»  varying 
in  various  places,  being  chiefly  derived  from  fees  paid  to  tfaem 
on  thefe  occafions,  for  the  recovery  of  which,  if  cuilomaryt 
:^ecourfe  may  be  had  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  office  of  parífli 
clerk  is  a  freehold  for  life,  and  it  is  held  that  hé  can  only  be 
cenfured,  but  not  dcprived  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts. 

Sexton.  This.officer  is  the  keeper  of  the  holy  things  be- 
longing  to  divine  wpríliip ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  minifter  or 
others,  and  receives  his  falary  according  to  the  cuftom  of  each 
pariíh.  He  may,  by  cuftom,  have  a  freehold  in  his  place,  but 
Í8*generally  removeable  by  tliofe  who  appoínt  him.  The  office 
may  be  fiUed  by  a  wpmanj  and  whcnitás  in  tlie  gift  of  a  parilb» 
vomcQ  may  vote^^    ,       ^  v     . .  ^      . 

PÁRISHES. 
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pARisrtÉs.  The  divifion  of  thc  kingdom  intó  párilhes  ís 
pufély  e<;cleíiaftica],  but  ¡ts  origín  is  unceitaín.  In  the  moft 
ancient  times,  the  bifliops  and  their  clergy  lived  in  common ;  and 
before  the  number  of  Chriftians  was  much  increafed,  the  biíhops 
fent  out  their  clergy  to  preach  to  the  people  as^they  faw  occaíion. 
But  after  the  inhábitants  had  generally  embracpd  Chriftianity, 
this  icinerant  fyftem  being  found  inconvenient,  limited  bounds  to 
parochtal  cures  were  found  neceflary,  and  were  probably  in  fome 
degree  fettled  by  the  biíhops  who  were  moft  inftrumental  in 
converting  the  nation  from  the  Saxon  idolatry.  At  firft  they 
made  ufe  of  any  oíd  Britífti  churches  that  were  left  ftanding; 
and,  in  fucceílive  ages,  churches  were  built  and  endowed  by 
lords  of  manors  and  othets,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabkants  of 
their  íeverál  diílriéls,  where,  in  confequeñce,  parochial  bounds 
were  affixed.  Such  building  and  cndowment  gave  a  pri- 
mary  title  to  the  patronage  of  layi^en,  and  made  the  bounds 
of  a  pariíh  commcnfurate  to  the  extent  of  a  manor.  The 
tythes  were  origLnally  not  purely  appropriated,  but  delivered 
to  the  biíhop,  to  be  diílributed  aceording  to  the  inftru£lion  of 
the  perfon  paying,or  at  his  pwn  difcretion  ;  but  when  Chriftianity 
extended  itfelf,  and  the  lords  began  to  büild  chufches  oí\  their 
own  demefnes  or  waftcs,  to  accom'modatc  their  tenants  in  one  or 
two  adjoining  lordíhips ;  then  in  order  to  have  divine  fervice  re- 
gulariy  performed,  they  obliged  all  their  tenants  taappropriate 
their  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  one  officiating  minilter;  and 
this  trá£l  of  lancj,  the  tythes  whereof  were  fo  appropriared, 
formed  a  diftinft  pariíh.  This  accounts  for  the  frequent  inter- 
mixture  of  pariíhes  óhc  wlth  another ;  for,  if  a  lord  had  a  par- 
ecí of  land  detached  from  his  principal  eftate,  but  not  fufBcient 
tp  form  a  pariíh  of  itfelf,  it  was  natural  for  liim  to  endow  hi^ 
newly-ereáed  church  with  the  tithes  of  thofe  disjointed  lands, 
«fpecially  if  no  church  was  then  built  in  any  lordfliip  adjoining 
to  thofe  outlying  pareéis. 

'  The  boundaries  of  pariíhes  dcpend  on  immemorial  ufage, 
and  the  memory  is  kept  alive  by  perambulations,  which  are 
generally  made  tn  the  rogation  weeks.  This  cercmony  ought  to 
be  performed  by  the  cúrate  and  fome  chief  perfon s  of  the  pariih, 
accompanied  by  fome  of  the  young  people.  Thp  forma  and 
ceremonics  which,  in  times  of  popery,*  made  it  a  religioiis  pro- 
ceífion,  are  forbidden,  but  the  civil  ufe  of  the  perambulation  is 
rigidly  retained,  infomuch  that  it  has  been  decided  to  be  lawful 
for  the  pariíhioners  to  pafs,  áccording  to  andent  cuílom,  over 
a  clofe  for  this  purpofe,  and  to  pulí  down,  as  nyifances,  gates 
and  hedges  crefted  in  order  to  obftruft  their  progrefs. 

ExTRAPAROCHiAL  Places.  When  the  kingdom  was  divided 
amo  paríQieSi  and  pariíh  churches  endowed^  fome  lands,  either 
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becaufcvthcy  were  iathehandsoflrreHgiousandcaiielef^owneTSv 
or  were  iituatc  in  forefts  and  deíart  places»-  or  forocher  now  un*' 
fearchable  reafons,,  wcre  never  united  to  any  parifli,  and  therc- 
fore  continué  to  tbis  day  extraparochial,  and  tfaeir  tjthea  are 
now,  by  immemocial  cultom»  payable  to  the  king  inftcad  of  tbe 
bifiíop,.  in  truft  aird  couñdence  that  he  will  diítribute  diem  for 
tbe  general  good  of  the  church  5  yet  extraparochial  waíies  an<b 
marih  landa,  when  imgroved  and  drained>  are,  by  the  ftatute 
1 7  Geo*  IL  c.  37.  to  be  afleíled  to  all  parochial  races  in  the  pariÜL 
next  adjoining. 

VitLs*  Tiie  terai  vilLisnot  defínlte  in  its  fignificatibir..  A 
pariüi  is  undevftood  to  be  but  oae  vill,  but  evevy  vill  is  not  a  pariih  ^ 
h  muft  confiíL  ef  ten  fámilies^  and  have  a  conítable»  or  at  leaít 
the  repütation  o£  a  vill ;  for.  if  all  the  houfes  in  a  borough  be 
decayed,  it  is  yet  a  vill  ^  but  if  an  extraparochial  plaee,  having 
anciendy  been,.  forexamgle,  a  nobleman'a  park>  is  occupied  by 
any  number  of  fauners,  not  amounting  to  ten»,  it  is.not  a  vill^ 
however  gr^at  and  yaluable  the  famas  may  be* 

ToWNv   'EoWNS«IE,  TlTHÍNG,    OR   ViLLAGE.      TBc    ftatUt« 

1.3  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  iz.  provides,  that  when  a  parifli  is  folargc 
tlitt  it  cannot  bave  the  beneiit  of  the  overfeers  and  proviiion  fo£ 
the  poaff  two  overfeers  mav  be  apjointed  for  eyjexj.  ^ownfliip  or 
villagein  fuch  parilb.  In  niis« ftatute  the  words  towníhip  and. 
vil] age  have  alway»  been  thought  &nonymous }  but  it  has  been 
heid  diat  whevever  there  is  a  conftaole,  there  is  a  towníhip  ^  and 
puriflies  in  fome  counties^  as  in>  part  of  Bedfordíhire,  are  dlvided 
into  tythings.  Thefe  ternas^  therefoFC».  ar0  confidered  fynenyw 
xnD\iS,  as  appliéd  to.divifibns  o£  parochial  demefneS)  though,  in 
common  fpeech,  they  are  fubje¿^  to  many  difti);i£bions  ;  ñor  i» 
tbe.  word  Hamiet  eaíil^^  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  others». 
but  it  i^  general]^  tliough  not  necefl'arilj^,  .underftood  to  be  the 
moft  diminutive*. 

Churchwarbeks  and  Sidesmen..  In  the  andent  epifcopal^ 
fynodS)  the  biíhops.  were  ufed  to  fummon  divers  creditable  píBr- 
,fohs  out  of  every  gar¡íli,,to  give  information  of,  añd  to  aueft 
the  diforder&of  the  clergy  2íM  pcopJe.  Thefe  vwrc  called  tefies^ 
jynodales  ;  and  becoming  ilanding  oíEcers,  gained  the  ñame  ©f 
fymd'smen,  whence,  by  corruption,jf<¿/ttr^»¿^^they^arealfofonie- 
times  called  quejlmeni  from  the  nature  of  their  ornee,  in  malcing 
inquif-y,  concerning  oíTences  ^tliey  were  chofenannualhc-in  Eafter 
week^.and  continué  to  be  foin  moft  pariflies,  but  the  efficient  ¡Kuct. 
of  their  offióe  is.now  devolved  on  the  chutdiwardens,  ib  that  tfae 
noipination  ofany-  individual  to  be  a  fidefiíian,  is  confidered  oiUy^ 
a,s  preliminary  tothe  attainmcnt  of  the  more  diftinguiihed  office* 

Churchwardens  are<:hofen  in  veftryton  the  Tuefday  in  Eafter 
weck,^throughout  the  kingdom,  except  vriiere  fgecial  cuftom  or 
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peculiar  accídent  determines  it  otherwife.  In  fome  paridles  the^ 
minifter  appoints  one,  and  the  pariíhioners  the  other^  but  in  fome 
the  veftry  appoint  both.  The  ufual  modc  13  for  pcrfons  to  be 
put  ifj  nomina tion  j  if  more  than  two  are  propofed,  a  íhcWo£ 
hands  may  determine  the  eleftion,  but  if  a  poli  is  demanded>  it 
ís  generaliy  taken  hy  putting  down  the  ñames  of  the  candidates 
on  paper,  and  each  pariíhioner  making  a  fcratch  in  a  Une  parallel 
to  the  ñame  of  him  for  Whom  he  intends  to  give  his  fufRrage*  The 
fcratches  being  caft  up  by  the  veftry  clerk^  the  xrhairman  de- 
clares t^ofe  perfons  who  appear  to  have  a  majoriíy  duly  elefted. 
Each  churchwardcn  is  obliged,  at  the  next  vifitation,  to  fwear 
bcfore  the  ordiñary,  that  he  will  truly  and  faithfuUy  execute  his 
office)  and  prefent  fuch  things  and  pcrfoná  as  to  his  knowledge 
are  prefentable  by  the  laws  ecclcfiaftical  of  the  realm.  The 
ildefmen  fwear  to  aflift  the  churchwardens  in  the  exercife  o£ 
their  office,  as  bound  by  la^r, 

If  the  ordinary  for  any  caufe  refufes  to  adminifter  the  oath> 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  will  grant  a  mandamus }  and  when 
two  fets  of  churchwardens  are  chofen  by  a  pariíh,  and  contcft 
their  rightS)  the  cotírt  grants  the  fame  prócefs  to  both,  and  an 
aíiion  may  be  brought  by  thofe  who  are  fwom,  but  not  admit- 
ted  toa<a.  It  is  held  by  fome,  that  a  churchwardcn  is  not  duly 
poíreffed  of  his  office  till  fwom,  but  others  haire  held,  that,  when 
ele£ted,  he  becomes  éo  inflante^  a  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual 
dfficer.  In  favour  of  this  lattet  opinión,  befidea  the  authority, 
(that  of  lord  Kenyon)  reafon  feems  to  be  very  ftrong,  fince  the 
oath  is  merely  promiffi>ry,  and  implies  no  qualifications,  and  it  is 
'  fuppo|rted  by  the  canon,  which  declares,  that  the  churchwardens 
or  queftmén  (hall  not  continué  any  longer  than  one  year  in  that 
office,  except  perhaps  they  be  dhofen  again  in  like  manner.  Yet, 
by  a  later  canon,  it  is  dcclarcd,  that  the  office  of  all  churchwar- 
dens and  fidefmen  íhall  be  reputed  to  continué,  until  the  ncw 
churchwardens  that  (hall  fucceed  them  be  fwom. 

If  a  churchwardcn  duly  elcfted  or  appqinted  refufes  to  be 
fwom,  he  may  be  excommunicated,  and  no  prohibition  can  be 
granted  to  ftay  his  fentence:  this  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
apparent  repugnance  between  the  two  canons,  as  it  would  be 
very  unfit  that  phurchwardens  eleíJ,  by  refufmg  the  oath,  (houl4 
deprive  the  parifli  of  the  prote£kion  and  benefits  to  be  derivcd 
from  thefe  officers^  though  it  is  perfe£üy  right  that  he  who  has 
been  eleAed,  and  is  wiHing  to  take  on  himfelf  the  duty,^  íhouU 
cnter  eo  inflante  on  his  office,  and  not  fuffer  the  term  to  be  in- 
definitely  poftponed  by  the  ordinary, 

Many  perfons  are  exempt  from  the  neceffity  of  aíTuming» 
though  not  forbidden  to  fill  this  office ;  peers^  by  reafon  of  their 
digoity  ^  cUrgymerty  becaule  of  their  ordcr  j  attornieíoí  the  fu- 
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períor  courts  at  Weftminftcr,  by  reafon  of  .thelr  privilcge  j  ap^ 
thecartes  in  London  and  feven  miles  round,  if  free  of  the  com- 
pany ;  diJfenUrs  may  appoint  a  deputy,  if  approved  by  the  pa- 
riíhioners^  and  perfons  in  holy  orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders, 
belonging  to  any  congregation  of  diíTenters»  are  cxemptcd ;  per- 
fons who  havc  profecuted  a  felón  to "  connñElum^  obtain  what  is 
termed  a  Tyburn  ticket,  which  exempts  them  or  thofe  to  whom 
thcy  aííign  itj  and  thofe  who  Uve  out  of  the  paríjh^  though  they 
occupy  lands  within  it»  can  in  no  wife  be  chofen  church- 
wardens. 

The  churchwardens  are  fp  far  incorpqrated  by  law,  as  toTue 
for  thegoodsof  thechurcb,  and  to  bring  an  aftíon  of  trefpafs 
for  them  \  and  alfo  to  purchafe  goods  for  the  ufe  of  the  pariíh  ; 
.  but  they  are  not  a  Corporation  in  fuch  fort  as  to  purchafe  ]ands> 
or  totake  by  grant,  pxcept  in  Londop,  where  they  are  a  Corpo- 
ration for  thofe  purpofes  alfo.  And  ahhough  the  church  war- 
dens mayhave  theiraíiion  for  the  goods  of  the  church»  yet  they 
cannot  fell  or  give  them  away  without  the  confent  of  the  pariíh. 

The  duties  of  churchwardens,  in  taking  care  of  the  cfFedls 
belonging  to  the  church,  have  becn  fufficiently  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding  page ;  and  as  their  duty,  as  overfeers  of  the  poor,  is  in 
no  wife  diftind  from  that  of  the  officers,  propcríy  fo  called,  that 
fubjcft  is  referved  till  the  poor  are  exprefsly  treated  on.  .  The 
duty  which  the  churchwardens  have  gained  by  a  fort  of  in- 
croachment  from  the  fidefmen,  however  highly  ít  may  have  been 
confidered  in  ancient  times,  is  at  prefent  of  little  moment ;  it  is 
that  of  making  prefentments  at  vifitations  of  certain  oiFences  and 
irregularities.  Thefe  vlfítations  wcre,  in  antient  times,  made  by 
the  archblíhops  and  bilhops  in  per  fon,  annually,  or  oftencr,  it 
being  ordained  that  they  íhould  go  about  their  diocefes,  at  fit  fiea- 
fqns,  correíiing  and  reforming  the  churches,  and  confecrating 
and  fowing  the  word  of  iife,  in  the  Lord's  fields.  But  as  the 
prelates  had  power,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  or  other  public  concerns» 
to  delégate  priefts  or  deacons  to  aíTift  them;  they  cantonr^d  their 
great  diocefes  into  archdeaconríes,  and  gave  the  archdeacons 
commiífions  to  vifit  and  inquire,  and  to  give  them  an  account  of 
all  at  the  end  of  their  vifitationii.  Yet  the  great  duty  impofed  on 
the  biíhop  is  by  no  means  negleded  \  for  while  the  perfonál  jat- 
tention  of  the  archdeacon  infures  the  performance  of  ofEces  of 
form,  fuch  as  thefwearing  of  churchwardens,  and  prevents  the 
^nera>  injuries  which  the  church  might  fuftain  by  the  negli- 
gence  or  parfimony  of  parifliioners  ;  the  biíhop,  by  vifiting  fte- 
quently,  once  in  three  years  is  the  ufual  term,  prevents  cvcry 
i>egle¿t  in  the  archdeacons,  íhews  a  due  aíttention  to  the  inteieft» 
Jof  his  flock,  and,  by  adminiílering  the  office  of  confirmatioiit 
Jteeps  alive  thefpirit  of  Cbriílianity,  and  augnieuts  the  number 
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of  communicants  at  the  holy,  facrament.  On  a  vlfitation,  it  is 
underftood  that  the  viíitor  has  a  right  to  cali  by  mándate  on  any* 
licenfed  preacher,  to  preach  a  vifitation  fermon:  the  claim  has 
been  inefleftually  refifted,  but  ¡n  general  the  mándate  is  coníi-' 
dered  as  an  honoar,  and  obcyed  witli  cheerfulnefs.  Every  par- 
fon,  vicar,  cúrate,  fchooimafter,  or  other  perfon  licenfed  muft, 
at  the  bifliop's  firft  vifitation,  or  at  the  next  vlfitation  after  his  ad- 
miflion,  exhibit  to  him  his  letters  of*  orders,  inftitution,  and  in-^ 
duéiion,  and  all  other  his  difpenfations,  Hcences,  or  facuhies 
whatfoever,  which  the  biihop  may  either  allow,  or,  for  juft 
caufe,  difallow  andrejeftj  if  approved,  they  are  figned  by  the 
regifter,  '         < 

The  archdeacons,  in  thcir  vifitation,  are  to  fee  that  the  offices 
of  the  church  are-  duly  adminiftered,  and  take  an  account  in 
writing  of  all  the  ornaments  and  utenfils,  veftments,  and  books¿ 
This  inventory  is  prefented  to  them  every  year,  that  they  may 
fee  what  has  been  added  or  loft ;  they  are  to  have  a  diligent  re- 
gard  to  Jthe  fabric  of  the  church,  and  efpecially  of  the  chance!, 
and  if  they  find  any  defefts,  to  limit,  undcr  a  penalty,  a  certain  ^ 
timé,  within  which  they  (hall  be  repaired.  The  church v^ardens, 
and  fpme  other  principal  inhabitants,  ought,  on  thefe  occafions^ 
at  the  command  of  the  archbííhop  or  his  official,  to  prefent  to 
them  the  public  excefles  of  prelates  and  other  clerks,  and  they 
ought  alfo  to  prefent  any  other  enormous  crimc,  for  the  purpofc 
of  drawing  on  the  ofFender  ecclefiafticál  animadverfion.  Thefe 
prefentments  were,  in  former  times,  required  to  be  precife  and 
fpecific,  and  made  on  oath,  and  the  churchwardcn,  omitting  to 
make  and  duly  fupport  them,  was  to  be  refufed  the  holy  com- 
munion ;  but  in  modern  times  this  praéJice  is  much  reláxed ;  the 
prefentment,  if  ever  made,  extending  rarely  beyond  the  defeéls 
of  the  churchj  in  order  to  obtain  the  audiority  of  the  eccle- 
fiafticál court  for  its  reparation.  '^ 

Thus,  ín  faéi,  the  office  and  duty  of  churchwardens  are  much 
limited  j  the  money  raifed  for  relief  of  the  poor  does  not  pafs 
through  their  hands  5  the  church  rate  is  generally  fmall,  and 
ftriftly  appKcable  to  the  fumiture  and  repairs  of  the  church  ; 
the  taík  of  prcfentment  is  reduoed  almoft  to  nothing,  and  the 
few  remaining  duties  impofed  by  various  añs  of  parlianicnt,  re- 
gard  them  ratlier  as  public  perfons,  than  as  ecclefiafticál  officers, 
They  are  ol)liged  to  account,  at  the  expiration  of  thcir  office, 
for  the  monies  which  have  come  to  their  hands,  and  to  this  ac- 
count they  muft  fwear  5  bút  their  diíburfements  are  júdged  on 
a  more  liberal  principie  than  thofe  of  overfeers,  for  if  they  have 
laid  out  the  pariíh  money  imprudently  and  improvidently,  yet 
if  it  be  truly  and  honeftly  laid  out,  they  muft  be  reimburfed : 
the  parifhioners  can  have  no  remedy,  unlefs  fomc  fraud  or  de- 
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C0it  be  proved  againfl:  them;  bccaufe  the  pávilh  have  made 
^m  their  truftces  \  and,  where  chey  have  paíTed  their  acco.unts 
zt  ft  veftry»  thc  fpiritual  court  cannot  afterwards  proveed  againil 
tbem  to  account  upon  oath. 

.  Vestkt-  a  vcftry  is  eithcr  cp^n  or  fiUB  i  thc  open  vcftry 
18  th€  aflcmbly  of  thc  wholc  pariíh,  in  fome  convcnicnt  place, 
for  the  difpatch  of  paiochial  buíinefs*  Thefe  meetings,  having 
been  commonly  held  in  thc  room  adjoining  ox  belonging  to  the 
chuTch,  where  the  prieft's  veftments  are  ufually  depofited,  botli 
the  meetinjir  and  the  room  derive  their  ñame  from  that  círcum^ 
ftance :  vcáries  are,  however,  held  in  varióos  places  \  in  fome 
paríihes  in  the  body  of  the  church;  in  others^'in  rooms  buil( 
for  the  parpofe,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftatice  from  it.  On  the 
Sunday  before  a  veilry  is  to  meet,  public  norice  ought  tobe  givens| 
títher  in  the  cliurch»  after  divine  fervice  is  ended,  or  elfe  at  the 
cfaurch-door,  as  the  pariíhioners  come  out,  of  the  ca]ling  of  the 
mecting)  the  time  and  place  of  affembling ;  and  it  woukl  be 
faireft  alíb^  to  declare  the  nature  of  the  bufmefs  intended  to  be 
aigitated.  It  is  alfo  ufual  to  toll  ope  of  the  church^bells,  a$ 
jiaúct  to  the  parifliion^s,  for  half  an  hour  before  any  mattet 
is^proceeded  on. 

In  ofcn  veftries,  every  pariihioner  who  has  psid  to  the  church^ 
vates,  pr  fcQt  and  lot,  and  no  other  perf6n,  has  a  right  to  attend| 
l}ie  minifter,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  pari(h-meet¡ng,  prefide^ 
for  regulating  and^dirc¿ling  of  affairs  whether  l>e  be  reéior  or 
vicar,  Ottt-dweliers,  occupying  land  in  the  pariíh,  have  a  votC| 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants )  and  the  major  part  prefent  will  bind 
the  whole  parifli ;  the  right  of  adjouming  the  vtftry  is  not  ¡n 
the  minifter,  or  any  other  perfon,  as  chairman,  ñor  in  the 
churchwardens,  bpt  in  the  whole  aíTc^bly,  where  all  are  pn  an 
equal  footing ;  and  it  muft  be  dccided,like  all  pther  matters  tbercí 
by  a  majoritv  of  votes* 

Moft  of  tnefc  rules,  except  as  to  the  compofition  of  the  a(> 
{tm\Ajy9,'pf\y  tofekB  ve/brief.  Thefe  have  been  eftabliflied  in 
vartous  ways}  fome,  by  an  ancient  cuftom,  acknowleged  bylaw 
to  be  vaUd,  of  chufíng  man^gers  for  the  parifh,  who  wcre  em^ 
powered  to  nomínate  others  to  fiU  up  vacancies  in  their  body  i 
fome,  by  fpecial  aSs  of  parliament,  pbtained  at  different  timcs^ 
and  fifty  wcre  fbrraed  at  once  by  the  ilatute  lo  Anne,  c.  is, 
whcrehy  the  commiflioners,  for  buiiding  the  ncw  churches,  wcre 
dire¿ied  to  appoint  a  convcnicnt  number  of  fufficient  iidiabit« 
ants  to  be  veftrymen ;  and  frpm  time  to  time,  npon  the  dcath, 
removal,  or  other  avoidance^  of  any  fuch  veftryman,  the  reíidue 
to  t\t(k  a  fucccflbr* 

Véstry-clerk»  This  officer  is  chpfcn  by  the  yeftryi  and 
be  a£ls  as  its  regifter  or  fccretary,  but  has  no  vote ;  his  buíSnefe 
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Is^  to  srttend  9t  áH  parüh^meetings,  to  draw  up  and  copy  all 
j^ders,  and  other>ad8  of  thc  veftiy,  and  to  givc  out  copies  whcn 
neccfiary ;  and  he  has  the  tmftody  of  all  the  parííh  books  and 
3papers. 

Beadlc.  The  beadlc  is  alfo  chofen  by  the  parííh;  and  hls 
b.u(inefs  is  to  attend  the  veftry,  and  CKCc.ute  the  orders  there 
made^  or  thofe  of  the  -cburchwardens  and  overfeers»  as  the  mef- 
fengc?  or  fenrant  of  rtie  pariíh. 

Union  of  Chühches.  ít  fometimcs  happens,  that  in  two 
«idjacent  pari(hc¡s,  the  want  of  wealth,  or  decreafe  of  population^ 
cenders  it  improper  to  maintain  feparate  churches,  and»  iñ  that 
^afe,  the  law  allows  of  a  confolidation  or  unión,  which  may  be 
;made  by  the  ordinaties,  patrons,  and  incunilbents,  or  in  town$ 
corporate,  with  the  aflent  oí  the  mayor,  fliefÜT,  and  com- 
monalty,  without  any  Hcence  from  the  crown.  Thcfc  unioná 
muft  be  made  (nbjed  to  fuch  proTÍfoeSi  as^  by  writing  under 
the  feal  of  i«ch  ordinaries,  incumbents,  anf^  patrons,  íhall  be 
declared  and  fet  forth.  But,  notwlthftanding  fuch  unión,  the 
pariíhes  continué  ciiílin£l  as  to  all  rates,  taxcs,  parochial  rights, 
charges,  duties,  and  prívileges  ;  and  cburchwardens  are  ele¿ie4 
and  appointed  for  each  as  before.  The  repair  of  the  uñitcd 
^hurch  refts  on  both  paridles  4  and  that  which  is^^eferted  may 
be  demoliflied^  or  fall  to  decay.  The  ti»rns  of  prefentatioo 
inuil  be  arranged  between  the  conttading  parties;  but  neither 
of  the  patrone  changes  the  nature  or  terms  of  his  refpeé^tve  ad« 
yowfon.  If  both  churche^  are  f  uU  at  the  time  of  the  unión»  it 
cannot  tak^  efieñ  till  onc  becomes  void,  whea  Ae  físcviving  mi- 
nifter  officiates  in  the  nnited  church,  and  the  ncxt  prefentations 
follow,  according  to  the  compaíL 

DuTiw  OF  THE  Clergt*  Thc  confidifcraíion  «f  thcfc  will 
%ranch  tnío  many  diviíions,  both  as  they  relate  to  the  clericai 
body,  andto  thofe  to  whom  diey  render  the  fenrices  of  thcir 
funftion, 

Residemce.  In  what  degre^  refidence  k  enjoined  to  the 
dígnitaries  of  the  church,  has  ahready  been  mentioned ;  wíth 
refpefl  to  ricars,  it  has  alfa  been  oMerved»  that  they  take  za 
oslúi  of  perpetual  refidence ;  for  as  they  urere  firft  appointed  in 
confequence  of  the  non-refidence  of  the  appropriators,  their 
duty  cannot  be  delegated  \  ^ncarius  non  bñka  vicarium*  Refi- 
dence is  underflood  to  tOi^VfibmajidB^  habitación,  in  the  par* 
fonage,  or  Ticarage  houfe,  belonging  to  the  ÜTÍng,  or  if  chat  be 
decayed  or  defiroyed,  in  fome  othor  houfe  in  the  pariifa,  con* 
venicnt  for  attendancc  on  divine  fenrice,  and  performance  of  , 
parochial  duties.  The  bifliops  have  authority,  in  their  refpec% 
ttve  dioCefes,  to  infovce  the  refidence  of  the  clergy ;  but  the 
(gafóle  hw  extendsthe  power.    By  %i  Hen«  VIII.  c.  13.  com- 
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monly  called  thc  ftatute  of  non-reíidcncc,  cvery  fpiritual  perfion^ 
promoted  to  any  archdeaconry,  deanery,  or  dignity,  in  any  ca— 
thedral  church»  or  other  church,  conventual»  or  collegiate,  or 
beneficed  wíth  any  parfonage,  or  vicarage,  (hall  be  perfonally 
refident,  and  abiding  xn,  at,  and  ufk)n)  bis  faid  dignity» 
prebend,  or  benefíce,  or  at  any  one  of  them»  at  the  leaft  ;  and 
incafé  he  fliall  not  keep  refidence  at  oné  of  them^as  aforefaid, 
but  abfent  himfelf  wilfully,  by  the  fpace  of  one  monch  together, 
or  by  the  fpace  of  two  months,  to  be  at  fcveral  times  in  any 
one  year»  and  make  his  refidence  and  abiding  in  any   other 

Ílace  by  fuch  time,  he  Ihali  forfeit  for  every  fuch  default,  lo/, 
alf  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  who  will  fue  for  it,  in  any 
of  the  king's  courts. 

There  are  humerous  exceptions  from  the  penalty  of  tlús  ftatute ; 
and,  firft,  it  íhould  be  obferved,  that  archdeacon  and  deán, 
being  the  highcít  dignity  fpec¡6ed,  the  penalty  cannot,  by  the 
\  general  term  ufed  aftcrward,  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  the 
fuperíor  clafs  of  biíhops  and  archbiíhops.  The  exemptions 
from  its  operations  are,  ift.  Spiritual  perfons  employed  in  the 
Ving's  fervice  beyond  fea :  2d.  Scbolars  being  converfant  and 
abiding  for  ftu3y,  without  fraud  or  covin,  at  any  univerfity 
within  tlñs  realm,  or  without.  But  it  being  foon  difcovered 
that  this  exception  furnjíhed  a  pretext  for  refiding  in  one  of  the 
univcrfities,  in  idlenefs  and  diffipation,  a  fubfequent  ftatute 
provided,  that  its  bfenefits  ftiouid  only  extend  to  perfons  under 
forty  years  of  age,  refident  and  abiding  within  the  univerfity, 
attending  the  leíiíures,  keeping  fophifms,  problems,  difputa- 
tions,  and  other  exercifes,  in  regular  form,  and  not  to  any  per- 
fons abo  ve  that  age,  unlefs  they  were  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
^  commííTary  of  the  tmiverfity,  wardens,  deans,  provofts,  prefi- 
dents,  refíórs,  mafters,  principáis,  or  other  head  rulers  of  col- 
leges,  halls,  or  other  houfes  or  places  corporate  within  the  faid 
univerfities,  dofbors  of  the  chair,  readers  of  divinity  in  the  com- 
imon  fchools  of  divinity,  or  readers  of  any  public  or  common 
ledure  in  divinity,  law  civil,  phyfic,  philofophy,  humanity,  or 
any  of  the  liberal  fcicncés,  ot  public  or  common  interpretcr  or 
teacher  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Chaldce,  or  Greek;  and  to 
perfons  above  the  age  of  forty  years,  reforting  to.any  of  the  faid 
univerfities,  to  proceed  dodiors  in  divinity,  law  civil,  or  phyfic, 
for  the  time  of  thcir  faid  proceedings,  and  executing  of  fuch  fer- 
xnons,  difputations,  or  Icñurcs,  which  they  be  bound,  by  the 
llatutes  of  the  univerfities,  there  to  do  for  tlie  faid  degrees. 
3d.  Chaplains  of  the  king  and  queen,  their  chiidrcn,  brotbers, 
or  fiftcrs,  attending  daily  in  their  houfehold ;  but  the  king's 
difpenfation  was  extended  to  juftify  the  non-refidence  of  hi$ 
chaplains,  even  when  not  attending  his  perfon.    4Ú1.  Chap- 
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lainSfiof  any  fpmtual  or  temporal  lord  of  parliament,  attending 
daily  in  thqir  houfchold.  5th.  By  a  fubfequent  ftatute,  it  waai 
cnañed,  that  cach  of  the  following  officers  of  the  crown  might 
havc  one  chaplain  in  his  houfchold,  excufed  from  the  duty 
of  rcfidence :  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaftcr,  the 
chanccUoir  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  the  chancellor  of 
the  courf  of  fifft  fruíts  and  ténths,  the  mafter  of  his  ms^-» 
jefty's  wards  and  liveries,  the  general  'furvcyors  of  his  landsji 
the  treafurer  of  his  charhber,  and  the  groom  of  the  ftole.  6th. 
It  was  alfo  provided,by  another  ftatute,  that  the  following  per- 
fons  might  ñmilarly  proteft  one  chaplain  each :  the  judges  of  thcf 
courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  attorney  and  folicítor  general.  7th.  By  the 
fir^:  mentioned  ftatute,  were  further  exemptions ;  the  cbaplaina 
of  every  duchefs,  marchionefs,  countefi^,  vifcountefs,  or  baronefy; 
and  their  privileges,  in  this  refped,  were  preferved  to  them, 
though  tliey  married  under  the  degree  of  barón,  gth..  The 
chaplains  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  treafurer  of  Eiigland,  the 
king's  chamberlain,  or  fteward  of  his  houfchold.  pth.  Chap^ 
lains  of  the  knights  of  the  garter,  of  the  chief  juftice  of  the 
King*s  Bench,  warden  of  the  poris,  the  king's  fccretary,  deans 
of  the  chapel,  and  amner  ;  but  all  thefe  muft,  without  fraud  or 
covin,  be  refident  in  the  houfchold  of  the  perfons  named.  loth, 
The  pafter  of  the  Rolls,  deán  of  the  arches,  any  chancellor  or 
commiíTary  of  any  archbiftiop  or  biíhop,  fuch  of  the  twelve 
mafters  of  the  chancery,  and  twelve  advocates  of  the  arches,  as 
were  fpiritual  men,  during  the  occupation  of  their  rooms  and 
offices ;  and  all  fuch  fpiritual  perfons  as  might  happen,  by  in- 

t*un¿^¡on  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  king's  couucil,  to  be 
>ound  to  any  daily  appearance  and  attendance,  to  anfwer  to  the 
law,  during  the  time  of  fuch  injuníiion.  All  the  chaplains 
above  mentioned  are,  however,  obliged  to  repair  twice  a  year, 
at  the  Icaft,  to  their  benefices  and  cures,  and  remain  there  eighf 
days  at  leaft,  on  pain  of  40J.  for  every  time  fo  failing, 

Of  Pluralities.  The  ftatutes  againft  non-refidence  would 
naturally  be  conftrued  to  forbid  the  holding  of  more  than  one 
living  by  one  perfon,  fince  he  could  not  poflibly  be  refident  on 
both  j  but  the  ecclefiaftical  law  had  not  becn  negligent  ¡11  pro- 
viding  againft  this  circumftance ;  and  the  ftatutp  whicli  enjoined 
rcfidence,  embraced  alfo  the  confideration  of  pluralities.  The 
general  rule  laid  down  is,  that  if  any  perfon  having  one  bene* 
fice,  with  cure  of  fouls,  of  the  yearíy  valué  of  8/.,  pr  aboyei 
accept  and  take  any  other  with  cure  of  fouls,  and  be  inftituted 
and  indufted  in  poíTcíBon  of  the  fame ;  then  the  firft  beneíicc 
íhall  be  void,  and  the  patrón  may  prefent  another  perfon,  in  tlíc 
íam&manncr  as  if  this  incumbent  had  died  or  refigned.    And 
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if  thc  fecond  living  ís  ín  valué  much  inferior  to  thc  firft,  yCt  tíie 
incumbent  is  deprived,  and  not  aliowcd  to  retmft  his  acccptancc, 
The  exceptioits  to  this  rule  are,  that  all  fpíritiial  men,  being 
cf  the  kíng*s  council,  may  purchafc  licence,  or  difpenfation,  to 
take   threc   parfonages,  or  beneficcs  with   cure  of  fouls ;  and 
all  others,  being  the  kíng's  chaplains,  and  not  fworn  of  hb  coun- 
til ;  the  chaplains  of  the  qucen,  prince,  or  príncefs,  or  any  óf 
the  king*s  children,  brethren,  fiflers>  úneles,  or  auiits,  may  femt- 
blaWy  purchafe  licence  or  difpenfation,  and  rcccive  two  par-r 
fonages,  or  bcnefices,  with  cure  of  fouls:   crery  archbifliop 
míght  formerly  have  fix  chaplains,  but  fubfe<íuently  two  wcre 
added,    making    the    number  eight ;    every  dtike   may  ha  ve 
fix   chaplains;    every  marquis   and  earl,  five^    vifcount    and 
iñíhop,  lour  ;  chancellor  of  Engl^nd  for  the  time  being,  barón» 
and  knight  of  the  garter,  three ;  every  duchefs,  marchioneféi 
countefsand  baronefs,  being  widows,  two;  itreafurer,  coitiptroHer 
of  the  king*s  houfe ;  the  kíng*s  fecretary  and  deán  af  his  chapel  j 
the  king's  amner,  and  mafter  of  the  rolls,  two ;  chief  juftice  of 
the  King^s  Bench>  one  ;  warden  of  the  five  potts,  one ;  every 
onc  of  whom  may  purchafe  licence  or  difpenfation  to  recciTC 
and  keep  as  many  parfonages  of  bcnefices  with  cure,' as  thechap^ 
fciins  of  a  duke  or  an  archbifeop.     The  brothers  and  fons  born 
ín  wedlock  of  every  knight,  may,  every  of  them,  purchafe  lu 
cence  or  difpenfation,  and  receive  two  bcnefices.     And  all  doc-r 
tofs  «nd  bachelors  of  divínity,  doftors  of  law,  and  baehelors  of 
law  canon,  admitted  to  thofe  degrecs  in  any  uñiverfity  of  this 
realm,  and  not  by  grace  oñly,  may  have  licence  to  keep  two  be- 
irefices.     A  duchefs,  marchionefs,  cóuntefs,  or  baronefs,  being" 
widows  and  nniarrying  agaiu  below  the  degrce  of  barón,  maír 

Íualify  as  many  chaplains  as  if  íhe  had  remained  a  widow  ;  the 
ing*s  chaplains  may  hold  livings  without  limitation  of  number^ 
if  given  by  his  majefty.  And  no  deanery,  archdeaconry,  chan* 
celloTÍhip,  treafureríhip,  chanteríhip,  or  prebend  in  any  cathe- 
dral,  or  collegiate  church,  ñor  parfonage  that  has  a  vicar  en- 
dowed,  ñor  any  benefice  perpetually  appropriate,  íhall  be  takei^ 
or  comprehended  under  the  ñame  of  benefice,  having  cure  of 
fouls.  Neither  are  united  churches  confidered  as  pluralities^ 
onleft  the  unión  be  colourably  made  tó  continu?  for  the  ufe  Of 
the  incumbent  only,  and  in  evafion  of  the  flatufe. 

No  chaplain  can  avail  himfclf  of  his  appointment,  unlefs  it 
be  produced  in  writing  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  perfoii 
cntitled  to  grane  ít,  ñor  can  fuch  pcrfon  qualify  abovc  the  Hmited 
niimbcr,  or  by  difmiffing  the  chaplain,  deprive  him  of  the  be— 
lieát  pf  the  difpenfation.  But,  it  is  rcquired,  by  th-;  canon» 
fhat  fuch  difpenfations  he  not  granted  to  any  but  thofe  Mrho 
íhall  have  taken  the  degrce  of  n^aftcr  of  íTtts,  at  the  Icaft,  in  :nx 
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Engliíh  uniTerCty,  and  be  a  public  and   fufficient  prc'SkQheT 
lieenfed ;  and  they  muft  be,  by  a  good  aqd  fufficient  caution» 
bound  to  make  perfonal  refidence  in  each  of  their  faid  bene- 
fice$9  for  fome  re^fonable  tíme  in  every  year;  apd  that  the  faid 
beneñces  be  not  more  than  thirty  miles  afunder  \  and,  laftlyi 
that  they  have  under  him,  in  the  benefices  where  they  do  not  re* 
fide,  preachers,  lawfully  albwed,  that  is  able  fufficiently  to  teach 
and  inftrudl  the  people.    Tne  diilance  of  thirty  miles  here»  fpe* 
ciiied,  is  not  computed  by  ftatate  miles  on  the  turnpike  foad, 
or  in  a  ftraight  admeaforement  frcm  place  to  place,  but  by 
computation  in  the  county  or  counties  where  the  two  liyings 
lie.    The   king  was  ufed  formerly  to  grant  difpenfations  for 
holding  livings  beyond  this  diftance,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
Cnce  the  revolution,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  decbration  o£ 
rights  does  not  prevent  him,  even  in  this  inftance,  from  difpenfw 
ing  with  a  pofitive  law.     In  order  to  obtain  a  difpenfation,  it 
is  necefiary  for  the  clorgyman  to  procure  fereral  teftimonials  i 
namely,  two  certificates,  from  the  biihop  in  whofe.diocefe  the 
livings  are,  of  their  yalue  in  the  king's  books,  and  their  reputed 
valué  and  diilance ;  one  certifícate  for  the  archbiihop,  and  the 
other  for  the  lord  chantellor.    And,  if  the  livings  lie  in  twp 
diocefes,  then  two  certificates  from  each  biihop.    He  muft  ex* 
hibit  to  the  archbiihop  his  prefentatioh  to  the  fecoiid  livings 
and  bring  Irith  him  two  papers  of  teftimonials  from  the  neien-^ 
bouring  clergy,  concerning  his  behaviour  and  converfation.     He 
muft  alfo  exhibit  to  the  archbiihop,  his  letcers  of  orders  01  dea- 
con  and  prieft,  and  a  certifícate  of  his  having  duly  taken  the  dc«- 
gree  of  mafter  of  arts,  at  leaft,  under  the  hand  of  the  regiftec 
of  his  univerfiy.     Or  if  he  qualifies  as  a  chaplain,  his  appoint- 
xi^ent  nmft  be  duly  rcgiftcred  in  tfie  faculty-office,  to  be  ten- 
dered  to  the  archbiihop,  accordipg  to  the  ftatute  \  and  after  he 
has  given  the  required  fecurity^  and  his  difpenfation  is  made  out, 
he  muft  get  it  confirmed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  under  the  sreaC 
feal,  and  is  then  inftituted '  and  induded  by  the  biihop  of  the 
diocefe  where  the  living  is  tituated. 

Livings  in  Commendam.  Another  mode  óf  holding  feveral 
livings,  without  incurring  a  penalty,  is  called  in  commendam.  Thit 
'  term  is  applied  to  be  a  benefíce,  or  ecclefiaftlcal  living,  which, 
being  voidable,  to  prevent  its  becoming  void,  commendatur,  is 
committed,  to  the  charge  and  care  of  fome  fufficient  clerk,  tobe, 
füpplied,  until  it  may  be  conveniently  provided  of  a  pafton 
This  power  of  holding  livings  having  been  much  abufed,  feveral 
f  onftitutions  of  the  church  were  direded  againft  the  malprac* 
tices,  tut  the  cuftom  is,  in  many  cafes,  highly  laudablet  and  al- 
moft  indifpenfable.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the 
9(:c^ptance  qf  a  biibopric  vqids'  aU  other  ecclefiaíliail  prefer- 
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tticnts  ^  but  this  cffcéi  may  be  preirented  by  a  donatipn  in  com^ 
mendatn;  and  without  this  ¡tidulgence,  feveral  of  the  biihoprics 
would  not,  at  this  day,  be  fufficient  for  the  honourable  maínte- 
nance  of  thofe  who  are  obli^ed  by  law  not  only  to  adminifter  the 
epifcopal  funílions  committcd  to  thrir  charge,  but,  as  lords  of 
parliament,  to  attend  the  fíttings  of  that  aflembly,  and  there 
maintain  the  rights  o£  the'church,  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and^ 
the  libcrties  of  the  people.  A  benefice  in  commendam  may  be 
temporary  or  perpetual^  at  the  pleafure  of  the  king.  When  it 
is  tempoíaiy,  the  precife  time  is  expteflcd  and  limited  in  the 
difpcnfation  j  when  perpetual,  the  ftyle  is,  ib  long  as  he  (hall 
live,  and  continué  biftiop  of  that  fee. 

ExcHAKGE.  "NVhcn  the  benefice  is  loft  to  the  incumben t  by 
bis  accepting  anotber  without  a  difpenfation,  it  is  cálled  a  ce¡Jion\ 
but  in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvehience,  it  is  ufmal,  when  an 
incumbent  is  defirous  to  exchange  his  living,  to  efie£l  it  by 
refignation.  A  rejtgnation  óannot  regularly  be  made  but  to  the 
immediate  fuperior :  thus,  a  biíhop  cannot  tefign  to  the  deán 
and  chapter,  though  they  ^le£k  him,  ñor  to  the  king,  though 
e!e£ted  by  virtue  of  his  emgí  tTelire^  but  to  the  archbiihop,  and 
the  ^rchbifbop  mull  refign  to  the  king.  It  is  a  rule,  that  the 
refignation  íhould  be  puré,  abfolute,  and  unconditional ;  but 
when  it  is  made  for  the  purpofe  of  exchange  only,  it  admits  of 
a  ílipulatíon,  not  to  be  valid,  unlefs  the  exchange  Skes  efFeft^ 
It  ou;tIit  regularly  to  be  made  in  perfon,  and,  if  by  a  prieft,  to 
the  proper  ordinary. 

PüBi.ic  WoRSHiP.  A  principal  duty  of  the  clergy,  and,  in- 
decd,  one  chief  purpofe  of  their  ordination,  is  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  rites  of  the  church. 

In  the  early  ages,  every  biíliop  had  the  power  to  form  a 
Hturgy  for  his  own  dioccfe ;  and  if  he  kept  to  the  analogy  of 
fatth  and  doélrine,  all  circumftances  were  left  tó  his  own  dif- 
cretion ;  afterwards  the  prañice  M'as,  for  the  wholc  province 
to  foUow  the  fervice  of  the  metropolitan  church ;  which 
alfo  becomes  the  general  rule  of  the  church.  But  it  appears 
that  this  rule  was  obfcured  bv  the  fuperftitions  of  popery;  the 
courfc  of  reading  portions  or  the  holy  fcripture,  fo  as  to  com- 
plete all  the  books  of  the  Oíd  Teftament,  once  nt  leaft  in  a  year, 
was  interrupted  by  the  introdudbion  of  fabulous  and  bombaftic 
legends,  from  the  lives  of  faints,  and  a  multitude  of  othervain 
and  frivolous  ferviccs.  It  was  among  the  earlieft  cares  of  go-  - 
vemment,  after  the  reformation,  to  remedy  this  evil  by  various 
afts  for  uniformity  of  the  Common  Prayer,  the  moft  importan^ 
of  which,  I  EHz.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  are  generally  printed 
in  that  book,  and  their  regulations  are  precifely  obferved  by  the 
clergy.  The  great  eíTeél  of  thefe  afts,  fo  far  as  relates  to  pub- 
lic  woríliip,  is  to  confine  the  clergy  and  their   congregation 

withtn 
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wtdiin  certain  íjóunds,  tó  prefcribe  die  ufe  of  a  C9iriftiáti4ikis 
aHddeyouí  fprm,  fqffictentíy  «xtenfive  to  embrace  cvcry  lawfid 
defire  of  the  human  héart,  and  «íempt  froni  cvcrjr  thing  ap- 
proaohing  to  arrogance  or  tending  to  inJHftice.  In  privafó 
prayer,  individuáis  may  addrefs' to  Hcaven  thcir  feparate  pcti- 
tions  in  fuch.'form  as.their  confcience  may  díélatc  or  their 
necqíEtics  íuggcft,  but  were  theíe  no  prccifc  rule  ,in  public 
petitions,  the  prayers  of  Cbf iftians  níigM  bccome  prefumptu- 
ous  and  ridiculous»  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  religión,  and 
difgraced  by  caprice,  paífion,  m'alice,  hope  and^fear,  Nor^oes 
the  prefcription  of  a  rátional  and  well  digefted  ^form,  iropedc, 
but  rather  aíEfts  the  eíFuGon  of  piety.  The  motives  and  fyftem 
whieh  produced  the  regulation  adopted-  m  oxa  hook  of  common 
prayer  are  expreíTed  in  a  clear  and  cogent  manner  in  the  prefacc, 
which  being  in  general  ufe  they  need  riot  be  here  repeated.  The 
duty  of  mlnifters  to  cxprefs  in*  the  moft  public  and  authentlc 
manner  their  approbation  of  this  forra  of  prayer,  and  church- 
wardens  to  provide  it  for  the  ufe  óí  every  church,  have  already 
been  noticed.  ' 

To  the  obfervance  of  the  ftated  forms  in  all  rites  of  the 
church,  the  clergy  are  bound  both  by  canon  and  ftatute. 
'Minifters  omitting  to  ufe  them  afterTubfcription  are  to  be  fuf- 
pended,  and  unlefs  they  fubmít  withtii  a  month^  dcpofed  from 
the  miniíiry.  Wherenhe  incumbent  of  a  liying  refidés,  he 
muít,  although  hé  keeps  a  cúrate,  once  at  kafl:  in  a  month 
pubiicly  read  the  prayers  and.  adminiíler  the  facraments,  on 
pain  of  forfcitiiíg  for  every  ofFeiice  5/.  to  the  poor  of  the  pariflí. 
And  any  minifter  refufing  to  adminiíler  in  the  form  prefcribed, 

;  or  obftinately  and  wilfully  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  any  other;  or 
preaching,  dcclaring,  or.fpeaking  zny  thing  in  the  derogation  or 
depraving  of  the  h'iá  book,  or  any  part  of  it,  íhall,  on  convic- 
tion  by  a  jury,  fqrfeit  to  the  king,  for  his  íirft  ofFehce,  the 
profits  ot  all  his  fpiritual  promotions,  or  of  one  of  them,  for 
one  whole  year,  and  be  imprifoned  fix  months;  for  his  fecond* 
oíFence  be  imprifoned  a  year,  and  ip/o  faElo  deprived  of  all  his 
fpiritual  promotions  ;  and  for  his  third,  imprifoned  for  life  \ 
or,  if  he  has  no  fpiritual  promotions,  imprifonment  for  life  is  th« 
pumíluneut  for  the  fecond  oíFence. 

Ñor  are.  thefe  penalcies  confined  to  the  clergy;  for  by  the 

.  canon,  any  perfon  áffirn>ing  that  the  form  of  God's  woríhip  in 
the  church  of  England,  eftabliíhed  by  law  and  contained  in  the 
book  of  common  prayer  and  adminiílration  of  facraments,  is'  a 
corrupt,  fuperílitious,  or  unlawful  woríhip  of  God,  or  contaipa 
any  thing  in  it  tbat  isirepugnant  to  the  fcriptures,  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated  ip/ofaSlo^  and  not"  reílored  but  by  the  biíhop  of 
the  place,  or  archbiíliop,  after  his  repentancc  and  public  revoca- 
I  tion 
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tunt  o(  (uA  hU  wtekecl  errort.  And  hj  ftatute,  <<  If  anf  pct^ 
**  fon.flmil  tn  any  iatcrhides,  plays,  fongs,  rhymes,  ot  by  other 
*<  open  wordsy  decíais  or  fpeak  znj  thmg  iii  the  derogation, 
<^  dqnraTing»  6r  defpifing  the  fame  bode,  ot  úf  any  thmg 

*  thcrein  containedi  or  any  pait  thetcof )  or  (haU  by  open  fafl» 
^  deedy  or  by  open  threateningt,  eoihpel  or  eaufc»  or  ótherwife' 
^  procure  or  maintain  any  parfon,  vitar,  or  other  minifter,  in 
<<  any  cathedral  or  parUh  chureh,  or  cbapelí  or  in  any  othct 
««  place,  to  fing  or  fay  any  common  or  open  praycr,  or  to  mi-* 
*<  nifter  any  facrament  ótherwife,  or  in  any  other  manner  and 
<<  form  than  ts  mentioned  tn  the  faid  book  ^  Ot  by  any  of  tbe^ 
«<  faid  means  ihall  unlawfuUy  intemipt  or  let  any  parfon,  yicar^ 
^  or  any  other  miniier,  in  any  cathedral  or  parifh  church# 
<<  chapel,  or  other  place,  to  (ing  and  fay  any  common  and  open 
^  prayer,  or  to  mtnifter  the  facraments  or  any  of  them,  in  fuch 
<<  manner  and  form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  faid  book ;  every 
^  fttch  perfon  being  thereof  lawfuUy  contided  in  form  afore-r 
<(  faid,  (hall  (if  the  pro&cntion  is  on  the  ftatute  of  the  2  &  3 
«  Edw.  VL)  forfeit  to  the  king  for  the  firft  oíFcncé  ló/.,  fot 
**  the  fecond  20/.,' for  the  third  offence  (hall  forfeit  all  hÍ9, 
«<  goods  and  be  imprifoned  during  Ufe  f  and  if  for  Úk^  firft 
ofience  he  do  not  pay  the  so/,  within  fix  weeks  after  his  con* 
vi&ion,  he  ihall  be  imprifoned  three  months ;  if  for  the  fecond 
ofience  he  do  not  pay  the  faid  fum  éí  aoA  within  the  fame 
time,  he  fliali  be  imprifoned  fíx  months.  And  if  the  profecu-* 
^ion  is  on  the  ftatute.  of  the  i  Elizabeth  c.  2.  then  he  ihall 
forfeii  to  the  king  for  the  firft  oiBence  one  hundred  marka,  or 

.  be  imprifoned  fix  months ;  for  the  fecond  ofience  four  hundred 
marks^  or  be  imprifoned  twelve  months  >  and  for  the  thinl 
ofience  ihall  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  be  imprifoned  during 
life« 

pREACHtHG.  With  refpe£l  to  preachmg  many  refttaints  ate 
impofed*  In  Queen  EHzabeth's  time  the  clergy,  except  thofe 
who  wcrc  exprcfsly  licenfed,  were  forbidden  to  expound  the 
fcripture  as  of  themfeWes,  but  were  to  read  fome  of  the  homi-» 
lies ;  this  reftraint,  po^  that  the  refbrmation  is  no  lónget  in 
danger,  is  difcontinued,  but  ftitl  etery  prieft  and  deacon  muft , 
have  a  licence  to  preach^  and  ptí  coming  iiito  a  ftraiige  chureh 
to  perform  occafional  duty,  otrght  to  exbibit  it  to  the  church- 
wardens  or  otiier  ecclefiaftical  officers.  Any  preacher  main- 
taining  doílrincs  difagrecing  from  the  word  ot  God,  the  thirty- 
nine  anieles,  or  the  book  of  common  prayer,  is  to  be  teported 
to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  who  is  to  determine  the  matter,  and 
no  preacher  is  permitted  in  the  pulpit,  namely,  or  of  purpofe, 

•  to  impugn  or  confute  any  dodrinc  délivered  by  any  other 
preacher  in  the  fame  chutch,  or  in  any  chuich  aear  adjoining» 
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befbre  he  bas  acquaíated  the  blOiop  of  the  dli^cefei  s^^d  recelred 
order  from  bim  what  to  do. 

Thefe  regulatipns  are  wifely  framed  to  prevent  tlie  fvílpit 
from  becom^ing  a  place  fot  wanton  dtfputation  ot   irritativ^ 
eoiitention>  and  the  law  has  been  attentive  to  the  cond<i¿l  o( 
perfons  attending  divine  fervice  fo  that  the  whok  may  be  de- 
c^ntly  and  refpedably  ordeted.     All  perfons  in  church  are  to 
be  uncovered^  and  if  9  churchwatden  or  other  offix:er  takes  by 
forcé  the  hat  from  the  head  of  a  refraftory  pcrfon,  it  has  beea 
decided  that  it  is  no  aíTault;  the  chcnrcnwarden»  czri  prevenir 
idle  perfons  from  remaining  in  the  churchyard  or  porch  during 
divine  fervice;  keep  oot  perfops  excommunicated  or  denounced^ 
and  frec  the  church  from  thofe  who  difturb  the  íervice  by  walk- 
mg  abouti  talking,  ringing  the  bells,  or  makii^  any  other  im« 
proper  noiíe8%     And  1^  (tatutes,  perfons  malicioufly  diftuTbing; 
>prieft  during  divine  fervice,  or  pulling  down»  defacing,  fpoil-* 
kig,  breaking  or  otherwife  unreverenüy  handling  the  facramem» 
QÍ  the  Lord^s  fuppcr,  may.  be  apprehended   oy  a  conftabley. 
church- warden,  or  any  other  perfon  prefent,.and  carried  before 
a  juílice  of  the  peace,  and  by  him  committed  to  jail  for  threa 
monthsy  and  further  till  the  next  quartér  feffion,  at  whicb  time 
he  is  to  declare  his  repentance  and  give  furety  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  a  year,  or  be  further  committed  till  he  {hall  be 
penitent.     And  in  cafe  of  a  refcue,  the  perfon  refcuing  iacurs' 
the  fame  puniíhment  with  a  further  penalty  of  5/.    And  by  the 
A£t  of  Toleration  i  VVm.  c.  Í8.    If  any  perfon  flball  willingljf 
and  pf  purpofe,  malicioufly  or  contemptijouíly,  come  into  any 
cathedral,  pariíh  church,  chapel,  or  other  congregation  per-r 
mitted  by  that  aéi,  and  difquiet  or  difturb  the  ía^me,  or  mifufc^ 
any  preachcr  or  teacher,  he  fliall,  on  proof  thereof  before  » 
juiiice  of  the  peace  by  two  witneíTes,  find  two  fareties  to  b» 
lK>und  by  recognizance  in  the  fum  of  ¡o¡.^  and  in^  default  of 
fUch  fureties  íhall  be  committed  to  prifon,  there  to  remaia  til> 
áic  next  general  or  quarter  fcíTions;  and  on  conviñíon  of  the 
&id  oSence  at  foch  fefEons,  íhall  fuffér  the  penalty  of  7.0L 
And  a  fimilar  penalty  is  iníli¿íed  on  thofe  who  íhall  in  the  fame 
way  difturb  any  congregation  or  aíTembly  of  religious  worfcipi. 
permitted  to  Catholic^  by  the  3!!  G'.  II í.  c.  3a.     Perfons  ab*- 
fenting.  themfélves  from  divine  fervice  are  alfo   Hable  to  be 
jrefented  by  the  cluMrchwar<len8  to  the  biOiop  at  his  vifitation^ 
and  to  forfeit  twelve-pence  to  the  ppor  for  every  funday  of  their 
abfence,  whích  may  be  levied  by  the  churchwardens  under  af 
warraut  of  diftrefs  figned  by  one  magiftrate;  and  this  ofFeuce 
ís  fubje£ied  to  a  further  penalty  of  qio/.  for  every  month's  ab*- 
fencc,  which  is.  forfeited  to  the  klng. 

$4CRAM|kNTS.    The  church-  of  Enghnd  acknovirledges  but 

two^. 
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türo^  baptifm  and  the  Ijord'd  fupper;  the  ehurch  of  Rome  has 
five  others,  conñrmation»  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and 
extreme  uil¿i:ion*  The  reafon  for  not  admicting  thefe  to  be 
facraments  ¡s  well  exprefléd  in  the  articles  of  religión  \  *«  Thcy 
•*  being  fuch  as  haVe  gtown  partly  of  the  corrüpt  following  of 
«*  the  apoílles,  partly  aré  ftates  of  life  allowed  by  the  fcriptures, 
*<  but  yet  have  not  like  natüre  of  facraments  with  baptifm  and 
*«  the  Lord's  fupper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  vifible  íign  or 
^«  ceremony  ordained  by  God." 

Baptifm  was  at  firft  adhniniílered  publicly,  as  oíícafion  ferved, 
by  rivers ;  afterwards  the  baptiílry  was  built  at  the  éntrance  of 
the  church  ot  vety  near  it,  which  had  a  large  bafoh  in  it  that 
held  the  perfons  to  be  baptízed,  and  they  went  down  by  fteps 
into  it.  Afterwatds,  when  immcrfion  carne  to  be  difufed,  fonts 
\irerc  fet  up  at  the  éntrance  of  the  churches,  and  thefe  are  or- 
dered  to  be  of  ftoñe  or  other  competent  materials.  The  parties 
iiltending  to  bring  children  <o  public  baptifm  íhould  give  noticc 
to  the  minifter,  and  the  cereraony  oüght  to  be  performed  on 
fanday  or  fome  holy  day,  büt  may  be  ort  any  other*  Every 
male  chiid  has  two  godfathers  and  one  godmother ;  every  fe- 
•  male  one  gódfatlier  and  two  godmothers.  No  parent  can  be 
admitted  to  anfwer  as  godfather  for  his  own  child :  ñor  any 
godfather  or  godmother  íhall  be  fuíFered  to  make  any  other 
anfwer  or  fpeech  than  by  the  book  of  common  prayer  is  pre- 
fcribed  in  tbit.  behalf.  By  an  oíd  canon,  the  minifter  was  to 
take  care  not  to  permit  wanton  ñames,  which  being  pro- 
nounced  do  found  to  lafcivioufnefs,  to  be  given  to  children 
baptized,  efpecially  of  the  female  fex :  and  if  otherwife  it  be 
done,  the  fame  íhall  be  clianged  by  the  biíhop  at  conñrmatian^ 
and  afterward  deemed  the  lawful  ñame.  In  the  modern  form 
of  confirmation,  however,  the  biíhop  does  not  pronouncc  the 
parties'  ñames,  but  it  may  be  that,  on  a  proper  reprefentation, 
either  by  the  individual  on  whoni  an  improper  ñame  had  been 
fixed,  or  any  other  perfon  on  their  behalf,  the  bifliop  mighit 
change  it.  The  immerfion  of  the  child  is  not  to  be  performed 
if  any  obje¿í¡on  can  be  made  on  the  fcore  of  health,  fprinkling 
Í8  now  generally  fubftituted,  and  the  fign  of  the  crofs  is  made  on 
it  by  the  minifter,  but  with  an  exprefs  declaration  in  the  Rubric 
that  no  power  is  afcribed  tior  any  woríhip  paid  to  the  fign,  but 
that  it  is  ufed  only  as  a  commemoration.  Prívate  baptifm  is 
frequently  pra£kifed,  and  is  allowed,  though  dlfcommended,  bj 
the  church,  except  in  cafes  of  neceíTity.  The  Romifli  church 
aUowed,  in  cafes  ofextremity,^  the  performance  of  baptifm  by 
laymenj  and  this  pra£tice  was  not  prohibited  in  the  carly 
periods  of  the  reformation  j  but  at  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court^  it  was  fettled  that  the  Rubric  in  the  book  of  common 
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pn-fet  íhoüld  be  fo  altcred,  as  to  direéi  that  it  ffiould  be  per- 
formed  by  the  lawful  minifter  in  cafes  of  extremity;  but  it  is 
obferved  that  laymen  are  nowhere  cxprefsJy  forbidden.  The 
form  on  thefe  occafidns  is  to  ñame  the  child,  and  for  thc 
minifter  to  fprinkle  it  with  water,  pronouncirig  the  words, 
"  I  baptize  thee  in  the  ñame  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
**  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  j"  this,  in  common  fpeech,  is  termed 
**  naming"  or  "  half  baptizing"  a  child  5  the  reft  of  the  cere- 
mony,  as  the  appointmeiit  of  godfathcrs,  &c¿,  may  be  afterv'ard 
performed.  Thofe  of  riper  years  who  become  converts  to 
Chriítianity,  muíl j  befóre  b-iptiím,  give  a  longef  notice,  that  they 
may  be  examined  as  to  tlieir  acquaintance  with  the  dodrines 
of  religión ;  thcy  have  godfathers  and  godmothers,  but  íhould 
'  be  confirmed  as  foon  after'as  may  be  convenient. 

Thc  fácrament  of  the  Lord^s  fitpper  ought  not  tb  be  received 
by  any  one  till  he  has  undergone  the  ceremony  of  confirniiation^ 
which  is  a  perfonal  appearance  before  a  bifliop  at  a  church,  at  a 
time  appointed,  and  publicly  acknowledging  belief  iií  thc  ar- 
ticles  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  aflaming  the  éngagemcnt  to 
perform  thofe  things  which  vrttt  promifed  by  godfathers  and 
godmothers  at  the  time  of  baptifm. 

Notice  of  adminiftering  the  Lord's  fupper  muft  be  giren  thc 
preceding  Sunday  in  church  by  the  minifter,  and  in  ftriñilefs, 
thofe  parifliioners  who  mean  to  communicate  ought  to  atínounce 
it  the  preceding  da  y,  but  this  regulation  is  now  littlc  regardcd. 
The  minifter  is  bound  to  refufe  the  facrameiit  to  thofe  who  are 
excommunicated  or  undcr  penalty  of  fufpenfion,  alfo.to  nota- 
rious  eVil  livers,  or  who  have  wronged,  or  live  in  open  malioe 
with  their  neighbours,  or  refufe  to  be  prefent  at  pubiic  praycrs, 
or  are  commo.t  and  notorions  depravers  of  the  book  of  common 
prayer  and  adrhiniftrat^on  of  the  facraments,  and  of  the  orders, 
íites,  and  ceremonies  therein  prefcribcd  ;  or  of  any  thing  that 
is  contained  in  any  of  the  thirty-níne  articles ;  or  of  any  thing 
contairied  iil  the  book  of  ordcring  priefts  and  biíhops;  or  to 
any  that  have  fpoken  againft  and  depraved  his  majefty's  fove- 
reign  authority  in  caufes  ecclefiailical :  except  every  fuch  perfon 
íhall  firft  acknowledge  to  the  minifter,  before  the  churchwardens, 
his  repentance  for  thc  fume,  and  promife  by  word  (if  he  cannot 
write)  that  he  will^  do  fo  no  more ;  and  except  (if  he  can  writc) 
he  íhall  firft  do  the  fame  under  his  haird-^writing  to  be  delivered 
to  the  minifter,  and  by  him  fent  to  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe  or 
ordinary  of  the  place.  And  if  any  oíFend  their  bethren,  either 
by  adultery,  whoredom,  inceftj  or  drunkennef^,  or  by  fwearíng, 
ribaldry,  ufury,  or  any  uncleannefs,  or  wickediieís  01  life ;  fuiSi 
notorlous  ofFenders  íhall  not  be  admitted  to'the  holy  commu- 
nion  till  they  be  reformed.    The  fácrament  is  alfa  to  be  with- 
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held  from  chnrch-wardcns  or  fidefmen,  who  refufe  ór  tícglcA 
to  make  prefentment  of  offences  according  to  their  oatbs.  The 
communion  cannot  be  adminiftcred  in  a  prívate  houfe^  except 
in  cafea  of  fickneís ;  ñor  in  church  to  lefs  than  three  perfon» 
befides  the  minifter,  who  muil  all  kneel,  not  in  adoration  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  aa  containing  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour,  but  for  the  fake  óf  order  and  dcvotion ;  and  the 
minifter  may  not  difpenfe  wíth  this  ceremony  on  pain  of  fuf- 
penfion.  The  ciergyman  muíl,  on  this  occafíon^  be  dreít  in  the 
Tefture  appointcd  for  that  miniftration,  that  is  to  fay,  a  white 
albe  plain,  with  a  veftment  or  cope:  and  where  there  are 
many  príefts  or  deacons,  there  fo  many  íhall  be  ready  to  help 
the  prieft  in  the  mlniftration  as  (hall  be  requííite,  and  íhall 
have  upon  them  Kkew'ife  the  veftures  appointed  for  their  mu 
niftry»  that  is  to  fay,  albes  with  tunacles.  And  whenfoever  the 
biihop  ihall  celébrate  the  holy  communion  in  the  church,  or 
execute  any  other  public  mtntílration ;  he  íhall  have  upon  hini, 
beíides  his  rochet,  a  furplice  or  albe,  and  a  cope  or  yeílment, 
and  alfo  his  paítoral  ílaff  in  his  hand,  or  elfe  borne  or  holden 
by  his  chaplain.  The  laity  rcceive  both  bread  and  wine ;  con- 
trary  to  the  pra¿iice  of  the  Román  church,  where  they  have 
the  bread  only ;  theíe  are  provided  by  the  church- wardens  at 
the  expence  of  the  pariíh ;  fo  much  as  remains  unconfecrated 
belongs  to  the  cúrate,  but  íhould  any  of  that  which  has  bcen 
confccrated  remain,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  out  of  church,  but 
eaten  and  drunk  by  the  minifter  and  fuch  communicants  as  he 
(hall  cali  to  hini.  The  money  given  at  the  oíFertory  is  to  be 
diftributed  to  fuch  poor  períons  as  the  minifter  and  church- 
wardens  fee  fit ;  and,  in  cale  of  their  not  agreeing,  at  the  diredion 
of  the  ordinary. 

VisiTATiON  OF  THE  SiCK.  It  has  bccn  faid  that  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Ix>rd's  fupper  may  be  privately  admintñered  in  cafe 
ef  íicknefs  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ipinifter  or  cúrate  to  refort 
to  perfons  dangerouíly  iir  for  the  purpofe  of  inftru£iing  and 
comforting  them  as  their  íituation  may  require  j  and  beíides  the 
general  ecclefiaftical  exhortations  to  faith,  charity,  repentance, 
and  even  confeffion,  where  particular  fins  burthen  the  con- 
fcience,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minifter  to  bring  to  the  mind  of 
the  dife^fed  thrneceffity  of  fettling  his  temporal  aíFairs,  making 
his  will,  and  giving  fuch  inftru¿lions  as  may  be  neceflary  to- 
watd  thé  aicertainment  and  adjuftment  of  his  debts,  and  of 
monies  due  to  hlm.  At  the  laft  extremity  of  the  patient,  it  is 
«fuai  to  toU  a  bell ;  a  cuftom  which  probably  originated  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  a  íignal  for  maíTes  fatisfaAory,  and 
prayers,  but  with  us  it  i»  a  mer«  mark  of  refpeft,  it  is  called 
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BTOtAt^  'The  rite  of  burial  belongs  tó  áil  tiie  idead,  cxceptí 
thófe  who  are  excommiinicated  with  the  greater  excommunicatiort 
and  have  not  bcen  known  to  repent  5  and  if  a  minifteí  who  ha» 
had  noticcof  an  intended  funeral,  rcfufes  or  delays  to  bury  any 
corpfe  that  is  brOught  to  the  church  yard,  he  íhall  be  fufpended 
by  the  biihop  of  his  diocefe  for  three  months.  It  appears  to  be 
in  the  option  of  the  miniftcr,  whcther  he  will  fuffer  the'  body 
to  be  caf ried  into  the  church  or  not,  but  ¡t  is  clear  that  no  one 
but  the  incumbent  can  grant  leave  for  a  corpfe  to  be  büríed 
within  the  church,  ñor  can  any  bne  claim  it  as  ia  right,  exccpt 
where  fttch  a  burying  place  is  dcmanded  by^  prefcription  as  ap- 
pertaining  to  a  manor-houfe,  in  which  cafe  it  is  taken,  that  the 
freehdd  belonged  to  the  manor;  and  in  many  churches,  famíly 
vauits  are  purchafed,  in  which  the  heir  has  a  right  to  bury 
whomfoever  he  pleafes,  without  futther  licence,  but  on  pay« 
ment  of  the  properfees  and  dues.  By  the  3oth  Charles  II.  It.  i. 
c*  j.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufafbures,  ií 
is  ena¿íed,  that'  no  corpfe  íhall  be  buried  in  any  íhirt,  íhift, 
iheet,  or  íhroud,  or  any  thing  whatfoever  made  or  mingled 
with  flax,  hemp,  filk,  hair,  gold  or  íilvér,  or  in  any  ftuff  or 
thing,  othcr  than  what  is  made  with  íhecp^s  wool  only ;  on  paiií 
of  5/.  And  within  eight  days  after  the  interment,  fome  relation 
of  the  deceafed  is  to  make  affidavit  that  the  body  was  buried 
in  woollen  only,  and  declare  the  fame  to  the  minifter;  who,  íf 
fuch  aíEdavit  is  not  prodüced,  is  to  give  notice  tó  the  church- 
Wardens  or  overfeers,  and  on  informatlon  before  a  magiftrate, 
a  warrant  is  to  ifl'ue  to  diftrain  the  goods,  of  the  deceafed  for 
5/.;  and  if  fuch  perfon  died  in  the  houfe  of  a  mafter  or 
xniftrefs,  father  or  mother,  then  on  them  the  difttefs  is  to  be 
made.  And  the  miniftcr  of  every  pariíh  íhall  keep  a  regifter, 
in  a  book  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  patiíh,  and  make 
a  true  entry  of  all  burials  within  his  pariíh,  and  óf  all  aífi- 
davits  brought  to  him  as  aforefaid. 

The  carcafe  that  is-buried  belongs  to  no  oiic  5  but  is  fubjeft 
to  ecclefiaftical  cognizance  j  if  abufed  or  removed,  It  cannot 
be  taken  up  for  the  purpofe  of  removál  without  a  licence  fron^ 
the  ordinaty ;  but  in  cafe  óf  violent  ifcath,  the  coroner  may 
order  it  to  be  dug  up  fot  infpeílion  any  time  he  may  judge 
neceíTary.  Though  a  deceafed  corpfe  is  the  property  of  no  onei 
yet  the  digging  of  it  up  for  the  purpofe  of  diíTeítion  is  an  indid* 
able  offence,  and  to  fleal  the  íhroud  i«  felony,  that  being  th^ 
propctty  of  the  executor  or  adminiftrator.  Grave-ftones,  coats 
of  arms,  pennons,  and  othet  enfigiis  of  honour,  ereñed  in  the 
church  yard,  or  íixed  in  the  church,  are  in  like  manner  theit 
property,  and  although  at  íirft  they  could  not  be  introducéd  into 
any   church   without  leave   oí   the  incumbent  and   church^ 
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wardens,'  and  a  llcencc  frbm  the,  ordinary,  yet  thcy  cannoé  hd 
removed  by  their  authority  joiiitly  or  feverally ;  and  the  heir 
cr  executor  may  maintain  an  adion  ór  an  appeal  pf  felóny 
againft  thofe  who  break,  deface,  or  carry  them  away-  But  it 
¿aa  been  held  that  if  the  omamcnts  fet  up  are  improper,  or 
tend  to  the  hindrance  of  divine  fervice,  they  may  be  removed 
byorder.of  an  ecdefiaftical  court,  even  though  the  fetting  of 
them  up  viras  liccnfed  by  the  ordínary. 

Marriage.  Marriage  is  defined  to  be  a  compaéi  between 
a  man  and  a.woman  for  the  procreation  and  edncation  of  chil- 
dren.  A 11  well-ordered  focietics  háve  therefore  guarded  the 
marriage  rite  with  religtous  folemnities,  and  ordained  that  the 
contraá  íhould  be  indiflbluble  during  the  joint  live^  of  the 
parties.  The  municipal  law  of  England  coníiders  marriage  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contraft.  The  holinefs  of  the 
piatriraonial  ftate  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecdefiaftical  law :  the 
temporal  ¿ourta  not  having  jurifdiñion  to  confider  unlawful 
marriage  as  a  fin,  but  merely  as  a  civil  inconvenience.*  The 
punifliment  therefore,  or  annulling,  of  inceftuous  or  other  un-* 
ícriptural  marfiages,  is  the  province  of  the  fpiritual  courts; 
which  aéi  pro  faluU  anima. 

In  order  to  the  contrafting  of  marriage,  it  it  neceflary  that 
both  parties  íhould  be  confenting,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law  as 
well  as  of  reafon,  ÚísX  ctmfenfus  non  concubifUs  facit  nuptias^ 
Henee  by  the  oíd  Jaw,  before  the  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33, 
called  the  marriage  aft,  it  was  held  that  parents  who  contraded 
their  children  at  too  éatly  an  age  for  their  own  confent,  to  be 
given  or  implied,  did  nothing.  This  age  it  is  true  was  much 
carlier  than  years  of  Difcretion  j  it  was  the  age  of  íeven  yearsy 
but  even  that^mperfeél  regulation  (hewed  fome  refpeíi  for  the 
principie.  Yet  as  the  feeblenefs  of  woman  might  expofe  her 
to  violence,  efpecially  where  property  oflfered'a  temptation,  the 
ftatute  3  Hen.  VIL  c.  %^  providés  that  any  perfoa  taking  a 
woman,  whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  having  fubftance  in 
goods  moveable,  lands  or  tenements,  or  being  heir  apparent  to 
her  anceftor,  againft  her  will,  and  fox  lucre  of  her  fubftance, 
if  fuch  woman  be  áft^rwards  married  to  fuch  njiidoer,  or  to 
any  other  by  hi&  afi!ent,  or  be  deíiled»  the  ofiender,  with  all 
who  inftigated  him,  or  reoeived  the  woman,  fliall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  all  confidercd  as  principáis ;  and  they  are  depríved 
of  benefit  of  clergy.  A  ftatute  4  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8.^  pro- 
vides that  if  any  perfon  takes  away  a  female  child,  unmarried, 
and  within  the  age  of  fixteen  years,  from  her  parents  or 
guardians,  and  if  flie,  being  above  the  age  of.twelve,  and 
under  fixteen,  do  aíTent  or  agrce  to  fuch  perfon  that  fliall  make 
iiny  contrae  of  marriage  contrary  to  thí:  form  of  that  ad,  the 
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nextof  kin  íhall  immediately  come  ínto  poffeffion  of  hereílatc, 
and  cnjoy  it  during  her  Ufe,  and  after  her  death,  it  is  to  defcend 
according  to  its  limitaron,  but  never  to  the  perfon  with  whom 
flie  íhali  fo  have  contraíled  matrimony.  Further,  it  ¡s  fo ' 
efléntial  to  the  ftate  of  matrimony,  that  it  íhall  not  pnly  have* 
been  entered  into  fredy,  but  without  deluíion,  or  the  inter- 
rention  of  parties  añuated  by  improper  motives,  that  rt  has 
been  deemed  a  matter  indiSable,  or  an  ofFence  for  which  the 
court  wili  grant  an  information,  to  procure  an  improvident  or 
unequal  marriage ;  marriage-brokage  bonds,  and  contraéis  have 
been  declared  to  be  voíd,  and  decreed  to  be  given  up  and  can- 
celled,  and  a  gratuity  in  money*a£tually  paid  has  been  ordered 
to  be  refunded  j  for  fuch  bargains  are  in  no  íhape  to  be  counte- 
nanced  5  and  as  contraéis  of  this  kind  are  rendered  void  on 
reafons  of  pubüc  inconvenience,  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  no 
foibfí^quent  confirmation  by  the  party  can  make  thcm  valid.  By 
.^arity  of  reafoníng,  ^11  prívate  agreements  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  any  writing  publicly  executed  by  the  parties  in  the  nature  of 
marriage  articles  are  void. 

A  promife  of  marriage,  if  made  between  parties  capable  of 
contrgifting,  is  a  binding  engagement,  and  for  the  breach  an 
aftion  for  damages  vi^ill  lie.  It  requires  that  the  promife  íhould 
be  mutual ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  one  were  to  promife  marriage,  but 
therother  to  refufe,  an  aftion  could  not  afterwards  be  maintained 
en  fuch  promife,  but  if  the  perfon  to  whom  the  promife  was 
made  receivcd  it  with  appearances  of  approbation,  implying 
aíTent,  that  would  be  fuíEcient,  and  if  the  party  to  whom  the 
proníife  was  made,  was  under  the  age  of  twenty-one^  but  yet 
alTented,  an  aftion  for  the  breach  of  promife  might  be  brought 
either  by  fuch  party  on  coming  of  age,  or  by  parent  or  next 
friend  before  that  period. 

A  perfon  deaf  and  dumb,  may  contraél  and  folemníze  mar- 
riage by  figns,  but  ideots  cannot,  becaufe  they  cannot  give 
perfeéi  confent ;  ñor  can  lunatics,  unlefs  during  a  lucid  interval ; 
but  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  the  exaél  ftate  of  the  party's 
mind  at  the  anual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  thérefore  the 
ftatute,  15  G.  II.  c.  30,  has  provided,  that  the  marriage  of 
lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenzies  (if  found  lunatics  under 
a  commiflion,'  or  committed  to  the  care  of  truftees  by  any  a£t 
of  parliament)  before  they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the 
lord  chancellor  or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  íhall  be  totally 
void. 

Before  marriage  can  be  folemnized,  certain  ceremonies  are 
ncceíTary  in  order  to  aíFord  time  for  the  deteélion  of  attempts  to 
qnite  improper  perfons^  or  to  obtain  fecurity  and  aíTurance-  that 
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no  fuch  effort  fliall  be  made.     Thefe  ceremonles  ate,  thft  pubr 
lication  of  bannSj  or  the  obtain'mg  of  a  Ikence. 

Barms^  derivcd  from  a  Saxon  word,  fignifies  proclamation, 
They  are  publiíhed  upon  three  Sundays  precedíng  the  folem- 
nization  of  marriage,  duríng  the  time  of  morning  fervice,  qf 
of  the  eyening  fervice,  if  there  be  no  mornipg  fervice  in  the 
pariíh  chvirch,  or  in  fome  public  chapel  wherein  banns  of  ma-rr 
trimpny  have  been  ufually  publiíhed,  of  the  pariíh  or  chapelry 
wherein  the  perfons  to  be  married  íhall  dwell,  or  if  they  reíidc 
in  difFerent  pariíhes,  in  both  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  cúrate  of  the 
Crie  pariíh  íhall  not  folemnize  matrimony  betwixt  them,  withaut 
a  certifícate  of  the  banns  being  thrice  aíked  from  the  cúrate 
of  the  other  pariíh.  lío  miniíler  is  obligcd  to  publiíh  the  bann^ 
of  matrimony  between  any  perfons,  unleís  they  íhall,  feven 
days  at  the  leaíl,  beforc  the  time  requjred  for  the  firíl  publi:? 
catión,  deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivef  ¿d  to  him,  a  norice  in 
writing  of  their  true  ghriftian  and  furnames,  and  the  places  of 
their  refpeftive  abodes  within  fuch  pariíh,  chapelry,  or  extra- 
parochial  place  where  the  banns  are  to  be  publiíhed,  and  the 
time  during  wbich  they  have  inhabited  or  lodged  in  fuohiioufes 
refpeftively.  The  banns  require  any  of  the  congregation  who 
know  caufe  or  juíl  impediment  why  the  parties  íhould  not  be 
joined  in  matrimony,  then  to  declare  it;  and  if  any  juíV  caufe 
is  dcclared,  fuch  as  the  diíTent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where 
eithcr  party  is  under  age ;  the  precontraíi  or  preyious  marriage 
of  either,  the  publication  is  of  no  eíFe£t. 

A  Hcence  may  be  granted,  without  banns  being  publiíhed  \ 
but  only  by  fuch  as  have  epifcopal  authority,  thcx  commifíary 
for  facultles,  vicars  general  of  the  archbiíhops  and  biíhops  fedet 
pjetifl  oxfede  vacante^  the  guardián  of  the  fpiritualities,  or  ordi- 
naries  exercifing'of  right  epifcqpal  jurifdiílion  in  their  feveral 
jurifdidions  refpeftivejy.  And  by  íhe  26th  G,  IL  c.  33.  no 
furrogate  deputcd  by  any  eccleíiaílical  judge,  who  has  power 
to  grant  licences  of  marriage,  íhall  grant  any  fuch  licence  until 
he  has  taken  an  oath  before  the  faid  jiídge,  faithfuUy  to  execute 
his  office  according  tp  law,  to  the  beíl  of  his  knowledgc,  and 
has  given  fecurity  by  his  bond  in  the  fum  of  loo/,  to  the 
biíbop  of  the  diocefe,  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  the 
faid  office.  Perfons  applying  for  a  licence  muíl  entcr  inta  a 
fecurity  with  thefe  conditions;  i.  Tbat  at  the  time  of  granting 
fuch  lióence,  there  is  not  any  impediment  of  precontraft,  con^ 
fanguinity,  affinity,  or  other  lawful  caufe,  to  hinder  the  faid 
marriage.  2.  .That  there  is  not  any  controverfy  or  fuit  de-* 
pending  in  any  court,  before  any  eccleíiaílical  judge,  touching 
any  contraft  or  marriage  pf  either  of  the  faid  parties  with  any 
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other.  3.  That  they  have  obtaíned  thereunto  the  exprefs  con- 
fent  of  their  parents,  (if  thejr  be  Hving,)  ór  otherwifc  of  their 
guardians  or  governors.  Laílly,  That  they  íhall  celébrate  the 
faid  matrimony  publicly  in  the  pariíh  church  or  chapel  where 
one  of  them  íiwells,  and  in  no  other  place,  and  that  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forcnoon.  To  the  truth 
of  the  firft  thrce  of  thefe  conditions,  the  party  is  alfo  to  make  , 
oath  ;  with  refpeft  to  the  laft,  a  difpenfation  is  obrained  in  whaté 
ís  termed  a  fpecial  licence ;  but  the  fecs  on  thefe  are  very  larg^ 
which.prevents  fpecial  licences  from  becoming  too  commoi^ 
The  pariíhes  wherc  the  parties  dwell,  íhali  be  exprefled  in  the 
licence,  as  alfo  the  parifli  named  where  the  marriage  íhall  be 
cclebrated.  And  if  any  commiíTary  for  (aculties,  vicars  general, 
or  other  ordinarios  íhall  oíFend  in  the  prcmifes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  he  íhall  for  every  time  fo  oíFending  be  fufpended  from 
the  execution  of  his  office  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months;  and 
cvery  fuch  licence  or  difpenfation  íliall  be  held  void  to  all  effeéis 
and  purpofes,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  fuch  granted. 
And  if  any  perfon  íhall  falfely  make,  alter,  forge,  9r  counter- 
feit  any  fuch,  licence  of  marriage ;  or  caufe  or  procure  the 
fame  to  be  done ;  or  aífift  therein ;  or  utter  or  publiíh  the  fame 
as  true,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  falfe,  altered,  forged,  or 
counterfeited ;  he  íhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  ftatement$,  that  when  the 
marriage  is  by  banns,  it  muft  be  folemnized  in  the  church  of 
the  pariíh  where  one  of  the  parties  has  been  refident  diiring  the 
laíl  month,  and  when  by  licence,  in  the  church  appointed  by 
fuch  licence,  which  alfo  muft  be  the  pariíh  church  of  one  of 
the  parties,  and  that  the  time  muíl  be  between  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  noorí.  A  clcrgyman  oíFending  in  any  of 
thefe  particularfs,  was  by  the  canon  law  to  be  fufpended  three 
years;  but  by  the  ftatute'26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  commonly  called 
the  marriage  aél,  he  ¡6  to  be  tranfported  fourteen,  and  the 
marriage  itfelf  ¡s  to  all  eíFeéís  and  purpofes  nuil  and  void. 

In  very  remote  times  there  was  no  ceremony  of  marriage, 
the  parties. being  agreed,  ^he  huíband  went  to  the  houfe  where 
his  intended  wife  dwelt,  and  taklng  hcr  to  his  home,  declared 
himfelf  to  be,  and  accordingly  became,  her  huíband.  In  Eng- 
land,  in  the  time  pf  Ohver  Cromwell,  m^rriages  were  pcrformed 
by  juftices  of  the  peace,  thotigh  this  alteration  could  produce 
no  effe£t  but  thaf  of  leíTening  the  ytility  of  the  clergy.  The 
rite  of  marriage,  although  confidered  as  a  high  folemnity  in 
the  church  of  England,  is  not,  as  in  that  of  Rpme,  a  facrament , 
por  is  it  ag^rded  in  law  in  any  other  view  than  as  a  contrad, 
fhopgh  of  the  higheíb  natüre,  and  every  viplatipn  of  it  emi* 
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'^     nently  penal  ¡n  ¡ts  confequcnces.   In  íblemnízing  marrlage,  thc 

prieft  folemnly  requires  any  onc  who  can.  íhew  caufe  againíl  it 

then  to  do  fo,  adding  the  charitable   injunftion,  that  if  theii 

omitted,  the  party  íliaíl  for  ever  after  hold  his  peace.  The  whoic 

forra  of  proceedings  is  very  accuratcly  defcribed  in  the  boQk  of 

coramon  prayer;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  ring  is  the  inftru- 

0    mentor  fymbol  by  which  the.  parties  are  united.     This  ring  at 

•  firíl,  according  to  Swinburn,    was  not  of   gold   but  of  iron^ 

^dorned  with  an  adamant,  the  metal  hard  and  durable,  fignify- 

^mg  the  durance  and  perpetuíty  of  the  contraft..    **  Howbeit/' 

he  fays,  "it  íkilleth  not,  at  this  day,'  v/hat  metal  the  ring  be  of  ^ 

♦*  the  form  of  it  being  round  and  without  end,  doth  import,  that 

<*  their  love  íhould  circuíate  and  flovv  continually.     The  finger 

**  on  which  this  ring  is  to  be  worn,  is  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 

«*  hand  n'Xt  unto  the  Httlc  finger,  becaufe  there  was  fuppofcd  a 

<*  vein  of  blood  to  pafs  from  thence  unto  the  heart."     In  the 

Reman  ritual,  there  is  a  benediclion  pf  the  ring,  and  a  prayer 

that  íhe  who  wears  it  may  continué  in  perfeéi  love  and  fideiity  to 

ber  huíband,  and  the  fear  of  God  all  her  days. 

The  eercmony  muft  be  performed  in  prefence  of  two  per- 
fons  befide  the  prieft,  and  when  complete,  an  entry  is  made  in 
a  regifter  book,  provided  for  the  purpofe  by  the  churchwardens, 
and  ruled  with  methpdical  exaftnefs  to  prevent  interpolation.  In 
this  entry  or  regifter  it  íhall  be  expreíTed  that  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  banns  or  licence  ;  and  if  both  or  eithcr  of  the  par- 
ties marrlcd  by  licence  be  under  age,  the  confent  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  muft  be  entered  in  the  record,  which  muft  be  figned 
by  the  minifter  with  his  proper  addition,  and  alfo  by  the  partiese 
married,  and  attefted  by  two  witnefl'es  prefent  at  the  folemniza- 
tiou  of  fuch  marriage.  The  copy  of  this  entry  on  a  ftamp,  with 
a  formal  atteftation  that  it  was  duly  extrafted,  is  called  a  certi- 
fícate. The  regifter  book  is  the  higheft,  and,  with  refpeft  to 
families,  the  moft  important  evidence.  It  is,  therefore,  provided 
iri  the  marriage  aíl,  that  if  any  perfon  íhall,  kñowingly  and  wil- 
fuUy,  infert,  or  caufe  to  be  inferted,  in  fuch  regifter  book,  any 
falfe  entry  of  any  matter  or  thing  relating'to  any  marriage;  or 
fálfely  make,  alter^  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  caufe  or  procure  to 
be  made,  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited ;  or  aíEft  in  making, 
altering,  forging,  or  counterfeiting,  any  fuch  entry  in  fuch  re- 
gifter; or  utter,  or  publiíh  as  true,  any  fuch  falfe,  altered,  forged, 
Or  counterfeited  regifter  as  aforefaid,  or  a  copy  thereof,  know- 
ing  the  fame  to  be  falfe,  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited  ;  or  if 
any  perfon  fliall  wilfully  dcftroy,  or  caufe  or  procure  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  any  regifter  book  of  marriages,  or  any  part  thereof, 
with  intent  to  avoid  any  marriage,  or  to  fubjeft  a»y  perfon  to 
any  of  the  penalties  of  the  aft,  he  íhall  be  guilty  of  felony 
^ithput  benefit  of  clergy. 
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.  The  impediments  to  roarriage,  fa  often  mchíioned,  are,  ift^i 
canonical,  which  are  precontraíi,  and  confanguinity  or  aíBnity } 
ad,  legal,  which  are  prior  marriage,  want  of  age,  want  of  con- 
ípnt  of  paren ts  or  guardians,  want  of  reafon,  and  breacfa  or  fal«« 
lification  of  fomeof  the  otber  requifites  airead  y  defcribed, 

Precontra^  ¡s  now  an  objeftion  of  no  forcé,  fince  the  party 
fuffering  by  the  breach  of  it  may  recover  damages  in  a  civil  ac-r 
tion,  but  not  the  party  injured,  ñor  in  courfe  thofe  who  have 
married  to  the  injury  of  that  party,  can  make  it  a  ground  for 
anhulÜDg  the  marriage.  The  rules  of  canon  ánd  civil  law  re<r 
fpe(fiing  precontraéís  were  thefe ;  the  parties  mutually  faid  <*  I 
will  take  thee  to  be  ray  wife>"  or  «<  my  huíband  *,"  and  this,  if 
done  in  an  open  place,  before  witneíTes,  was  eíFedual  as  an  ob- 
ligation  in  the  prefent,  to  be  performed  in  future.  All  contraéis 
jnade  before  the  age  of  feven  were  void  j  between  that  age  and 
jtwelve  in  the  female,  and  fourteen  in  the  male,  they  could  only 
contract  for  the  future,  but  not  the  prefent ;  but  after  thofe  ages 
they  were  capable  of  true  and  lawful  matrimony ;  till  one^andii 
twenty,  however,  their  contrañs  required  the  fanftion  of  parents 
.or  guardians. 

Confanguinity  znA  affinity  differ  in  this  \  confanguinity  is  a  nz,* 
tural  relationihip,  as  that  of  a  father  to  bis  fon,  or  of  a  man  to 
the  cliild  of  his  brother  or  íifter.  Affinity  is  acquired,  as  the  re- 
lation  of  a  man  td  his  fon's  wife,  or  to  the  brother  or  íifter  of 
his  own  wife,  or  to  ber  children  by  a  former  marriage,  The  re- 
lationá  by  confanguinity,  in  a  right  line  afcending  and  defcend- 
ing,  can  never  marry  j  that  is,  if  a  man  could  Uve  till  his  great 
grand  daughter  were  marriageable,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
contraél  matrimony  with  her.  In  coUateral  confanguinity  the 
prohibition  goes  no  further  than  to  prevent  a  man  from  marry^ 
ing  his  niece,  or  a  woman  her  nephew  \  but  the  children  of 
brothers  can  legally  marry.  The  objeílions,  on  account  of  af- 
finity, cannot  well  be  defcribed  j  they  are  partly  founded  on  the 
pjohibitions  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus» 
but  more  clearly  expreffed  in  a  table  jfet  forth  in  the  year  1563, 
the  fubftance  of  which  is  generally  printed  in  bibles  and  com- 
mon  prayer  books*.  The  re.afons  in  f^vour  of  thefe  prohibitions, 
drawn  from  divine  law,  natural  reafon,  and  found  morality,  are 
fo  numerous  and  fo  obvious»  that  it  is  not  thought  neceilary  here 
to  repeat  them. 

Prior  marriage,  The  firft  wife  or  huíband  being  alive  is  an  in- 
fuperable  bar  to  the  validity  of  a  nuptial  contrañ ;  ñor  can  this 
defe£l:  be  cxtenuated  by  any  circumilance,  fuch  as  ignorance  of 

*  The  reafon  for  framing  this  table  was  to  prevent  the  eife¿lof  thofe  faiitailic  con- 
fanguinities  and  affinities  which  were  inveotéd  by  the  chutch  of  Rome  to  obtain  rooney 
by  the  fale  of  difpénfatiaflft 
I.  tbc 
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the  firft  fpdufe  being  alive;  or  remedied  by  any  fúccccding  cvent, 
as  death  before  or  after  the  faél  was  known.  Polygamy,  or,  as 
it  Í8  lefs  properly  called,  bigamy,  is  felony  by  the  ftatute  i  James 

1.  c.  1 1,  but  with  benefit  of  clergy.  There  are  fivc  exceptions 
which  prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  oíFender,  but  oniy  the 
laft  two  permit  the  fecond  marriage  to  be  valid-:  i.  Where 
either  party  has  been  continually  abroad  fot  feven  years,  whether 
the  party  in  England  has  notice  of  the  other's  being  líving  or  not. 

2.  Where  either  of  the  parties  has  been  abferit  from  the  other 
feven  years  imthin  this  kingdom,  and  the  remaining  party  has 
}iad  no  knowledge  of  the  other's  being  alive  within  that  time, 

3.  Where  there  is  a  divorce,  or  feparation  a  menfa  et  thoro^  by 
fentence  in  the  eccieílaftical  court,  4.  Where  the  firft  mar- 
riage is  declared  abfolutely  yoid  by  any  fuch  fentence,  and  the 
parties  loofc;d  (í  vinculo.  Or,  5.  Where  eithet  óf  the  partie^ 
was  ünder  the  age  of  confent  at  the  time  of  the  firft  marrage  \ 
fot  in  fuch  cafe  the  firft  marriage  wa$  voidable  by  the  difagree- 
ment  of  either  party,  which  the  fecond  marriage  clcarly  amount$ 
tOf  But  if,  at  the  age  of  confent,  the  parties  had  agreed  to  the 
marriage,  which  completes  the  contraed,  and  is  indeed  the  real 
marriage,  and  afterwards  one  of  them  íhould  marry  again,  fuch 
fecond  marriage,  it  is  thought,  would  be  within  the  reafon  and 
penalties  of  the  ad. 

W^ant  of  agif  and  nvant  of  confent  of  parents  or  gtiardians^  are 
defe^s  more  decidedly  marked  by  the  marriage  a¿l  than  by  any 
former  fyftem  of  law,  Many  wife  and  good  men  have  doubted 
whether  the  necefiary  poftponement  of  marriage  to  fo  long  a  per 
riod  after  the  age  of  puberty  is  not  injurious  to  moráis  iii  a  far 
greaterdegree  than  the  proteftion  it  affbrds  to  propriety,  and  fa-? 
hiily  feeling  can  atone  fon  The  age  fixed  is  twenty*one  both  in 
men  and  women :  the  confent  of  parents  or  guardians  muft  be 
exprefs  and  abfolute  s  guardians  may  be  appointed  by  the  wiil 
pf  fome  perfon  who  bequcaths  property,  or  nominated  by  the 
court  of  chancery  ;  and  it  has  been  held,  with  refpefl  to  a  baf-. 
tard,  that  the  confent  of  its  pu^ative  parent$  i^  pf  no  avai),  but 
that  a  guardián  muft  be  appointcd  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
bringing  him  or  her  within  the  provifion  of  the  marriage  a£^. 
As  it  is  exprefsly  declared  in  that  ftatute,  that  it  does  not  extend 
to  Scotland,  it  is  ufual  for  parties  who  wiíh  to  free  themfelves 
from  its  rcftraints  to  gét  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  in 
^hat  part  of  the  kingdom.  Doubts  nave  been  ftated  refpeíling 
the  validity  of  fuch  marriages,  they  being  frauds  upon  the  law, 
but  a  cafe  is  reported,  in  which  they  werc  affirmed  to  be  lega). 
If  parties  who  have  married  wití.out  confent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  are  in  a  (late  ofwidowhood  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
pne,  they  are  not  again  fubjeft  to  any  impediment. 
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The  othcr  polnts,  want  of  reafon  and  violaüon  of  fime  regulan 
iions  in  the  marriage  aSl^  have  alr^eady  been  mentioned. 

The  chief  confequences  of  marriage  legaliy  contraéled,  and 
jduly  folemnized,  are  thefe  :  The  huíband  and  wife  are  one  pejr- 
fon  in  bw ;  that  ¡s,  the  very  being  or  legal  exiftence  of  the 
woman  is  fufpended  during  the  marriage,  or  at  leaft  is  incorpo-* 
rated  and  confolidated  into  that  of  the  huíband,  under  whofc 
wing,  protedion,  and  cover^  íhe  performs  every  thing,  and  is 
therefore  called  in  our  law  French  z  feme-covert  $  faeminaviro  co* 
^peratay  is  faid  to  be  covert  baroriy  or  under  the  prote¿iion  and 
influence  of  her  huíband,  her  barón,  or  lord  5  and  her  condi- 
tíon,  during  her  marriage,  is  calied  her  coverture.  Upon  this 
principie,  of  an  unión  of  perfon  in  huíband  and  wife,  depend 
almoíl  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities,  that  either  of 
them  acquires  by  the  marriage.  For  this  reafon,  a  man  cannot 
grant  any  thing  to  his  wife,  or  enter  into  covenant  with  her ; 
for  the  grant  would  fuppofe  her  feparate  eiiftence  \  and  to  cove-» 
nant  with  her  would  be  only  to  covenant  with  himfelf  5  and 
therefore  it  is  alfo  generally  true,  that  all  compañs  made  be- 
tween  huíband  and  wife,  when  íingle,  are  voided  by  the  inter- 
marriage.  A  woman  indeed  may  be  attorney  for  her  huíband  i 
for  that  implies  no  feparation  from,  but  is  rather  a  reprefentation 
of,  her  lord.  And  a  huíband  may  alfo  bequeath  any  thing 
jko  his  wife  by  will ;  for  that  cannot  take  eíFeft  tSU  the  coverture 
is  determincd  by  his  dcath.  The  huíband  is  bound  to  provide 
his  wife  with  necelTaries  by  law  as  much  as  himfelf ;  and  if  íhe 
CQntra£Í:s  debts  for  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them  •,  but  for  anv 
thing  befides  neceíTari^  he  is  not  chargeable.  Alfo,  if  a  wife 
elopes,  and  lives  with  anothcr  man,  the  huíband  is  not  chargc- 
íible  even  for  neceíTaries ;  at  leaít  if  the  perfon  who  furniíhes 
them  is  fuíHciently  apprized  of  her  elopement.  If  the  wife  be 
indebted  before  marriage,  the  huíband  is  bound  afterwards  to 
pay  the  debt,  for  he  has  adopted  her  and  her  circumftances  to- 
gethcr.  If  the  wife  be  injured  in  her  perfon  or  her  property,  íhe 
can  bring  no  aflipn  for  redrefs  without  her  hi^íband's  concur- 
f ence,  and  in  his  ñame,  as  well  as  her  own ;  ncither  can  íhe  be 
fued,  without  making  the  huíband  a  defendant.  There  is  in- 
deed one  cafe  where  the  wife  may  fue  and  be  fued  as  a  femé  fole, 
yÍ35.  where  the  huíband  has  abjurcd  the  realm,  or  is  baniílied, 
for  then  he  is  dead  in  law  \  and,  the  huíband  being  thus  difabled 
to  fue  for  or  defend  the  wife,  it  would  be  moíl  unreafonable  if 
íhe  had  no  reitiedy  or  could  make  no  defence  at  all.  In  crimi- 
nal profecutidns,  it  is  true,  the  wife  may  be  indiéied  and 
puniíhed  feparately ;  for  the  unión  is  only  a  civil  unión.  But> 
in  triáis  of  any  fort,  they  are  not  allqwed  to  be  evidence  for  or 
againíl  each  other ;  partly  becaufe  it  is  impoífible  their  teítimony 
^oül^  be  indiffereilt  \  put  principaUy  l^ecaufe  of  the  unión  of 

5         '  pctfoni^ 
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perfon;  and  thereforcj  ifthey  were  admitted  to  be  wifnefles  for 
cacK  other,  thcy  would  contradid^ne  maxim  of  law,  <*  nemo  in 
frppriacaufa  tejits  ejfe  dehet ;  and  if  againfteach  other,  they  would 
contradi¿l  anothcr  maxim,  *'  nemo  tenetur  feipfum  accufareJ^  But, 
where  the  oíFcnce  is  direñly  againft  the  "perfon  of  the  wife,  this 
rule  has  been  ufualiy  difpcnfed  with ;  and  therefore,  by  ftatute 
3  Hen.  VIL  c.  2.  in  cafe  a  woman  be  forcibí^t«k€n-away,  and 
married,  flie  may  be  a  witnefs  againft  fuch  her  huíband,  in  order 
to  convift  him  of  felón  y  •,  for  in  this  cafe  flie  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety,  be  reckoned  his  wife,  becaufe  a  main  ingredieat,  her 
confent,  was  wanting  totbe  contradi.  And  alfo  there  is  another 
maxim  of  law,  that  no  man  íhall  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong,  which  the  raviíher  would  do,  if,  by  forcibly  marrying  a 
woman,  he  could  prevent  her  from  being  a  witnefs,  who  is  per- 
haps  the  only  witnefs  to  that  very  fadl. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  huíband  and  wife  are  confidered  as  twQ 
diftin£t  perfons,  and  may  have  feparate  eftates,  contrads,  debts» 
and  injuries;  and  therefore,  in  our  tcclefiaítical  courts,a  woman 
may  fue  and  be  fucd  without  her  huíband* 

But,  though  our  law  in  general  confiders  man  and  wife  as  ene 
perfon,  yet  there  are  fome  inftances  in,  which  íhe  is  feparately 
confidered,  as  inferior  to  him  and  afting  by  his  compulfíon. 
And  therefore  all  deeds  cxecuted,  and  a£^s  done  by  her,  during 
her  coverture,  are  void,  except  it  be  a  fine,  or  like  matter  of  re-* 
Gord,  in  which  cafe  flie  muft  be  folely  and  fccretly  examined,  ta 
learn  if  her  añ  be  voluntary.  She  cannot  by  will  devife  lands 
to  her  huíband,  unlefs  under  fpecial  circumilances  ;  for,  at  the 
timé  of  making  it,  íhe  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  his  coerción ;  and 
in  fome  felonies,  and  other  inferior  crimes,  committed  by  her, 
through  conílraint  of  her  huíband,  the  law  excufes  her ;  but  this 
cxtends  not  to  treafon  or  murder.  The  huíband  alfo,  by  the  oíd 
law,  might  give  his  wife  modérate  correíiion  5  for  as  he  is 
to  anfwer  for  her  miíbehaviour,  the  law  thought  it  reafon». 
able  to  intruft  him  with  this  power  of  reílraining  her,  by 
domeftic  chaftifement,  ín  the  fame  moderation  that  a  man 
is  allowed  to  correal  his  apprentices  or  children,  for  whom 
the  maílcr  or  parent  is  alfo  Hable,  in  fome  cafes,  to  an- 
fwer. This  power  of  correñion  was,  however,  confined  within 
reafonable  bounds,  and  the  huíband  was  prohibited  from  ufing 
any  violence  to  his  wife,  other  than  reafonably  belonged  to  a 
huíband,  for  the  fake  of  difcipline  and  lawful  caíligation.  The 
civil  law  gave  the  huíband  the  fame,  or  larger  aulhority  over  his 
wife ;  allowing  him,  for  fome  mifdemeanors,  feverely  to  beat 
his  wife  witli  a  whip  or  cudgcl  \  for  others,  oníy  to  give  her 
modérate  caftigation  ;  but  with  us,  in  the  polite  reign  of  Charles 
II.  the  power  of  corredion  -  began  to  be  doubted :  and  a  wife 
may  novv'  have  fecurity  of  the  peace  againft  her  huíband;  or,  in 
3  rctum. 
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ftiuTúy  a  hufband  agaínft  his  wife.  Yet  the  lower  rank  ot  peopICf 
tirho  Were  always  fond  of  the  oíd  common  law,  ftill  claim  an<í 
cxett  their  antient  privilege  v  and  the  courts  of  law  will  ftill  per-^' 
mita  huíband  to  reftrain  a  wife  of  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  znf 
grofs  tniíbeháviour, 

-  By  marriage  the  whole  property  of  the  wife  belongs  ío  the  hiií^ 
band,  but  it  is  cuftomary  to  guard  agaínft  the  efFeílsof  caprice, 
diffipation,  or  misfortune,  by  a  contraíl  entered  into  before  mar- 
riage, by  which  eftates  or  fums  of  money  are  vefted  in  the  ñames 
of  truftees,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  preferve  them  free  from  the  debts,- 
engagements,  or  controul  of  the  huíband,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit 
of  the  wife  düfing  her  life,  and  fubfequently  of  her  children,* 
ór  in  fuch  other  móde  as  thé  parties  and  their  parents,  guárdi- 
ans,  or  friends  have  agreed,  and  this  is'called  a  marriage  fetlh-' 
ment,  Where  no  fuchTettlement  is  made,  or  whereit  is  not  ex- 
prefsly  ilated  to  be  in  bar  of  donjoer^  or  thírds  at  the  common 
íaw,  the  wife  on  the  d'íath  of  her  huíband  is  intitled  to  dower, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  third  part  of  all  the  lands  and  tenement» 
whereof  he  was  feized  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  to 
hold  for  herfelf,  during  her  natural  life.  To  this  rule  ef  en- 
dowment  there  are  fome  inconfiderable  limitations  and  excep- 
tions,  but  it  is  in  general  fo  extenfive,  that  if  the  huíband  pof- 
fefs  the  eftates  though  but  a  íingle  moment,  the  wife  (hall  be 
endowed  ;  and  if  he  alienates  them,  they  'are  ftill  üable  to 
dower  :  copyhold  eftates  are  not  fo,  being  only  at  the  Iprd's 
will ;  unlefs  by  fpecial  cuftom  of  the  mañor,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  ufually  called  the  widow's  free  bench.  To  gain  this  benefit 
the  woman  myft  be  the  aítual  wifé  of  the  party  at  the  time  of 
his  deceafe.  If  divorced  a  vinculo  matrimonúy  íhe  cannot  be 
endowed ;  but  a  divorce  a  menfa  et  thoro  only,  does  not  deftroy 
the  dower.  Elopement  and  living  with  ari  adulterer  deprirc 
her  of  this  benefit,  unlefs  her  huíband  be  reconciled  and  bring 
her  back  to  Uve  with  him. 

If  a  woman  is  feifed  of  any  eftate  for  life,  and  a  man  marriei 
hér,  has  a  child  by  her  which  is  born  alive,  and  íhe  dies,  the 
furviving  widower  holds  the  eftate  for  his  life,  to  the  prcjudice 
of  the  perfon  who  ought  to  have  fucceeded  to  it ;  he  is  thea 
called  tenantf  by  the  courtefy  of  Etigland, 

Divorce.  Marriage  is  intended  to  laft  during  the  joint- 
Kves  of  the  parties,  but  dtvorces  may  be  obtained  for  various 
¿aufes.  They  are  of  two  forts,  the  one  a  menfa  et  thoro,  which 
enables  the  parties  to  live  feparately,  but  not  to  contradi  ma- 
trimony  elfewhere;  the  other,  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  which 
istterly  diflblves  or  declares  nuil  the  marriage  tie,  and  allows^ 
cach  party  to  a^b  as  if  the^  rites  of  wedlock  had  neveir  becn  per- 
'  formed* ' 

Pre-'contrañ  is  eftccmed  a  caufc  of  divorce  a  vincuk  j  but  it 
*•     .  can 
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can  hardly  exift  in  its  more  puré  feofe  fince  the  marriage  úSt^ 
which  forbids  the  proceeding  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  on  anf 
fuch  fuppofed  contra¿l  ^  but  whete  marriage  Jias  a£luaily  taken 
effeGt,  and  where  one  of  the  parties  has  married  again  after  a 
fevcn  ycars  abfence,  ór  on  a  generally  accredited  report  of  the 
death  of  the  abfentee ;  the  fecond  contra£k  would  be  void^  aud 
the  children  ¡Uegitimate» 

Confanguinity  or  t^nity^  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
afibrd  ground  for  a  íimilar  fentende  attended  with  the  iame  con-*' 
fequences. 

Frigidiiy  or  impoience^  fruftrating  the  original  caufe  of  the 
inarriage  contraía,  is  likewife  a  foundafion  fpr  a  divorce  a  vi/t^ 
cu(o ;  but  this  AtítGt  muft  have  been  original  and  Gonftant,  for 
]f  it  has  fupervened  after  marriagei  it  is  not  a  matterof  which 
any  court  can  take  cogntzance* 

Cruehy  on  the  part  of  the  huíband,  of  his  litring  in  ádultery^ 
ox  being  guilty  of  praéiiccsrepügnant  to  nature»  are  goodreafons 
for  granting  a  divorce  a  menja  et  thoro^  at  the  füit  of  the  wife, 

Adultery  of  the  wife  is  the  foundation  only  of  a  divorce  a 
menfa  et  thoroy  in  the  ecclefíaftical  courts ;  ñor  will  even  that  be 
granted  if  flie  recriminates,  and  proves  that  her  huíband  was 
indulging  in  the  fame  irregularities.  If  his  condu£l  is  noC 
open  to  this  cenfure,  or  to  the  imputation  of  cruelty  or  grofa 
negle£t,  he  can,  not  only  obtain  this  feparation,  but  damages  from 
bim  who  has  conunitted  adultery  with  his  wife,  and  verdiAs 
on  this  account  have  been  given  to  a  very  great  amount.  '  After 
the  huíband  has  purfued  thefe  two  courfes,  he  can  apply  to 
parliament,  for  an  aéi  divorcing  him  intirely  from  his  unfaith-« 
ful  wife,  and  leaving  him  free  to  contrae  eUewhere,  But  par- 
liament  in  exercifing  this  extraordinary  power,  Ihew  a  great 
degree  of  jealoufy  and  caution ;  they  rigidly  iníift  on  the 
divorce  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court;  and  damages  in  a  court  at 
Weftminftcr  being  obtained,  they  re-examine  the  witnefles  to 
prove  all  the  material  fafts  in  the  cafe;  and  they  take  evcry 
precaution  that  can  be  reafonably  devifed,  to  aíTure  themfelvea 
that  there  is  no  collufion  among  the  partie»,  and  that  the  ap-» 
plication  to  them  does  not  ptoceed  from  reftlcflhefs  oí  inclina-» 
tion,  or  love  of  change. 

la  cafí  of  divorce  a  menfa  et  thoroy  the  law  gives  the  wifeí 
^limony^  or  an  allowance  out  of  the  huíband's  eftaíe  for  he^ 
fupport.  It  ié  fettled  at  the  difcretion  of  the  eccleGaftical 
judge,  on  confideration  of  all  the  circumftanccs  of  the  cafc^ 
This  is  fometimes  called  the  wifc's  eftovers  j  íat  fecovery  of 
whicfa>  there  is  (beCdes  the  ordinary  procefs  of  excommunica-' 
tion,)  a  writ  at  common  law  de  efioveriis  habendii.  If  is  gene- 
rally propottioned  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  paíties  ;  bul 
tn  cafe  of  elopement,  aitd  Uving  with  an  adulterer»  the  law 

allowft 
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.  allows  to  the  wiíe  no  aáimony.  In  tnoderñ  times  thc  necef- 
fity  of  fuch  applications  to  judges  and  courts,  is  frcquently 
prcvented  by  the  marriage  fettletnent,  which  fixes  a  fum  under 
the  ñame  of  feparate  mfaintenance,  to  be  allowed  to  the  wife 
in  cafe  of  thofe  incompatibiHties  of  temper,  or  irregularities  of 
conduñ  which  may  occafion  feparations. 

Elopemeht  \&  thc  culpable  a¿i  of  a  woman,  voluntarily 
leaving  her  huíband  \  or  contlnuing  to  abfent  herfelf  from  hira 
by  her  own  confent,  after  an  original  leaving  by  forcé.  How- 
ever  immodefl  a  wiife'8  conduél  may  be,  yct  while  íhe  co-habits 
with  her  huíband,  he  Í8  bound  to  íupply  her  with  neceíTaries, 
and  to  pay  for  them  ;  for  he  took  her  for  better  for  worfe  :  fo 
if  he  runs  away  from  her,  or  turns  her  away ;  but  if  íhe  goes 
away  from  him  j  when  fuch  feparation  becomes  notoriou», 
whoever  gives  her  credit,  does  it  at  his  peril,  for  the  huíband 
is  not  Hable,  unlefs  he  takes  her  again;  in  which  cafe  all 
her  legal  claims  are  revived»  If  huíband  and  wife  ífeparate 
jby  confent,  he  making  her  a  feparate  allowance,  and  the  faél 
being  publicly  and  commonly  known,  no  perfon  fupplying  her, 
even  with  neceíTaries,  can  after^^ard  have  recourfe  to  him  for 
payment ;  but  if  a  huíband  turns  his  wife  away  without  her 
confent,  he  muíl  be  anfwerable  for  the  debts  Íhe  incurs. 

Bastaros,  In  this  term  are  included  all  children  born 
outof  lawful  matrimony,  even  though  thcir  putative  parcnts 
afterward  marry ;  and  all  thofe  born  of  parents  who  are 
divorced  for  polygamy,  confanguinity,  or  aífinity ;  but  if  cither 
pf  the  p arries  who  have  married  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
dics  before  fentence  of  divorce,  the  contra£k  remains  unim- 
peachable  in  itfelf  and  thc  iíTue  are  legitímate.  In  wedlock 
íbme  cafes  are  admitted  in  «which  the  children  are  reputed 
baítards;  as  impotency  of  the  huíband,  or  where  it  can  be 
proved  that  "he  has  not  had  accefs  to  his  wife  for  a  certain 
term;  it  was  in  oíd  times  fcttled  that  if  bothi  were  within  the 
four  feas, ^accefs  íliould  be  prefumed,  but  modem  decifions 
,  have  more  wifely  eftabliíhed,  that  accefs  íhould  be  matter  of 
evidence,  and  left  to  the  determination  of  a  jury. 

A  baftard  is  in  law  the  chiid  of  nobody  j  but  this  deíinítion 
does  not  hold  to  fuch  an  extent,  as  to  fanfti^  afts  evidently 
criminal.  He  has  no  paren t  from  whom  he  can  claim  inhe-* 
.-ritancc ;'  if  he  dics  unmarried  and  inteftate,  his  brothers,  or  any 
of  the  defcendants  of  his  father  or  mother,  cannot  inherit  his 
propertyi  but  it  lapfes  to  tlie  patentee  or  grantee  of  the  crown  ; 
but  yet  a  baí^ard  cannot  marry  his  mother,  or  his  baftard 
fiíler  5  for  though  tlie  law  does  not  acknowledge  his  aíEnitits, 
nature  does,  and  her  law  rauft  not  be  counteraéied.  The 
ftatutefi  have  made  many  provifion*,  for   preventing  baílard 
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children  firom  becomíng  chargcable  to  pariflies,  aitd  thcy  giró 
power  to  magiftrates  to  commit  the  fathérs  and  motherá  to  the 
Loufe  of  correé^ion ;  and  the  ecclefiafttcal  court  may  fubje& 
the  ofiénders  to  penance. 

Such  are  the  chief  ecclefiailical  rites»  and  the  duties  and 
contingencícs  arifing  from  thcm. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    OfFENCES   AND  PaNISHMENTS,      Thefc  of* 

fences  may  be  equally  committed  by  the  clergy  and  laity ;  but  as 
the  clerical  charaéter  is  a  high  aggravation,  the  ecclefiailical 
courts  puniíh  wíth  greater  feveriry  delinqnents  of  that  clafs. 

SiMONT.  The  ñame  of  this  oíFence  is  derived  from  Simen 
the  forcerer,  mentioncd  in  the  A£ts  of  the  Apoftles,  as  en- 
deavouring  to  purchafe  for  money  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghoft* 
It  is  defined  to  be  the  buying  or  fclling  of  holy  orders,  or  of 
any  ecclefiailical  dignity  or  promotion.  This  wasby  the  ca-* 
non  law  a  very  grievous  críme ;  and  fo  much  the  more  odious, 
bécaufe,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  it  is  ever  accompanied  . 
"with  perjury ;  for  the  prefentee  is  fworn  to  have  committed 
no  fimony.  The  /  canons  being  found  infufficient  to  inforce 
adequate  puniúiment»  an  a£l  was  paíTed  3 1  Eliz.  c.  6.  defining 
the  oíFcíice  in  very  explicit  and  copious  terms,  and  ordaining 
that  the  prefentation  (hould  be  void,  and  the  tum  lapfe  to  the 
CTOwn,  the  grantor  to  forfeit  befides,  double  the  amount  of  one 
ycar's  valué  of  the  benefice,  and  the  clcrk  fo  corruptly  taking 
cwr  feeking  it  was  difabled  to  hold  that  benefice.  Any  perfon, 
for  any  reward  or  benefit  dire£l  or  indireñ,  admitting,  inditut-». 
ing,  inftalling,  induGing,  invefting  or  placing  a  man  in  a  be^ 
nefice  or  dignity,  forfeits  double  the  valué  of  one  year*s  profit ; 
the  benefice  or  dignity  to  become  void,  and  the  patrón  to  be 
at  liberty  to  prefent  anew.  A  refignation  or  exchange  for 
money,  or  a  corrupt  motive,  fubjcéls  both  giver  and  receivef 
to  a  penaUy  of  double  the  fum.  •  The  perfon  taking  a  reward 
beyond  the  ordinary  fees  for^giving  orders,  or  liceoce  to 
preachj  to  forfeit  40/.,  and  the  perfon  fo  receiving  orders  or 
licence  to  forfeit  loA;  and  any  benefice  conferred  on  him  with- 
in  feven  years  after  his  fo  entering  into  the  miniftry  to  be  voidy 
and  the  patrón  to  prefent  again.  The  penalties  mentloned  in 
this  añ  are  to  be  paid  in  equal  parts,  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
informer.  Doubts  having  arifen  whether  this  ftatute  extended 
to  a  clerk,  purchafing  the  next  prefentation  to  a  benefice  whik 
it  was  full,  it  was  enaéled  by  12  Anne,  c.  12*  that  fuch  tranf- 
a£tion$  íhould  be  deemed  fimoniacal, '  and  the  fame  penalties 
incurred  as  if  the  agreement  had  bcen  made  after  the  vacancy  ' 
of  the  benefice.  Thefe  ílatutes,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  extend 
only  to  prefentations,  but  not  to  advowfons,  which  being  a  tem- 
poral inheritance,  may  be  conveyed  Uke  others  of  £e  fame 
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clafs  ;  ,but  if  an  advowfon  is  grantedduríng  the  vacancy  of  a 
b'enefice,  the  turn  to  that  prefentation  is  not  included  in  the 
^tatit. 

^oftds  ófrefignat{on  llave  been  heldtobe  intimately  conneíied 
with  fimony ;  they  are  of  two  forts,  general  and  fpecial.  Gene- 
ral bonds  conditloned  fpr .  the  refignation  of  the  living  qn  the 
requéft  of  the  patrón,  were  declared  $o  be  legal  by  a  long 
feries  of  decifions  in  all  the  courts  ;  but  in  a  cafe  which  occur- 
red  ¡n  1783,  after  the  valldity  of  fuch  a  bond  had  beea 
eftabliíhed  in  the  courts  of  Common  Pieas,  and  King's  Bench, 
their  judgment  was  reverfed  on  a  writ  of  error  in  thfe  Houle 
of  Lords  5  the  lord  chancellor  Thuflow,  and  the  biíhop» 
ftrénuoufly  exerting  themfelves  againft  fuch  bonds,  and  mainf 
taining  their  illegality,  although  thcir  opinión  was  direñly  cbn- 
trary  to  that  of  all  the  judges,  cxcept  barón  Eyre.  This'de- 
cifion  has  not  hindercd  the  court  of  King's  Bench  from  giving 
judgment  in  a  fubíequent  cafe,  that  a  bond  gjven  to  rcfign  a 
reélory  when  the  patrones  fon  carne  of  age,  and  to  keep  the 
chance!  and  reftory  in  repair,  was  valjid  j  but  as  thé  condition 
of  this  bond  was  fpecial,  it  was  expefted  that  the  Houfc  of 
Lórds  if  the  cafe  was  carried  there,  would  allow  the  principie 
of  their  former  deciíion  to  bereargued.  Buthowever  good 
fuch  bonds  might  be  in  law,  the  courts  of  Equity  have  always 
interfered  to  reílrain  an  improper  ufe  of  them,  as  when  thé 
patrón  ufed  bis  bond  as  a  threatenihg  inducement  tü  the  par- 
fon  to  forbear  demanding  his  tythes  or  ducs  of  a  pariíhioner, 
or  when  the  party  in  whofe  favour  the  reíignation  was  intended 
to  bé,  carne  of  age,  but  inílead  of  the  living,  compelled  the 
incumbent  to  gránt  him  an  annuity ;  in  fuch  cafes  perpetual 
injunílions  have  been  granted. 

•  Blasphemy  and  Profaneness.  All  blafphemies  .againft 
God,  as  denying  hís  being  or  providence ;  and  all  contume- 
lious  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chriít ;  all  profane  fcoffing  at  the 
holy  fcripture,  or  expofmg  any  part  thereof  to  contempt  or 
ridicule  5  all  impoftures'  in  religión,  as  falfely  pretending  to  ex- 
traofdinary  comraiffions  from  God,'  and'terrifying  or  abufinjg 
the  people  with  falfe  denunciations  of  judgnients ;  and  all 
opén  Icwdnefs,  grofsly  fcandalous,  tend  to  fubvert  religión  pr 
morajity,  which  are  the  foundation  of  government,  and  are 
therefore  puniíhable  by  the  temporal  judges  with  fine  and  im» 
prifonment,  and  alfo  fuch  fcorporeal  in^mous  puniíhment,  as 
to  the  court  in  its  difcretion  íliall  feeni  meet,  according  to  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  criftie.  Alfo,  feditious  words,  in  derogatioá 
of  the  eftabliíhed  religio^i,  are  indiftable,  as  ténding  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace ;  as  thefe,  "  your  religión  is  a  riew  religión  ; 
preaqhing  ís  but   prattling,  and  praycr  once  a  day  is  more 
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edifying.'*  By  ftítotc  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  lí  any  pcríbn  fliall  m 
any  ftage-play,  interlude,  (hew,  make  game»  or  pageant^  jeíl* 
ingly  or  profancly  fpcak,  or  ofe  tKe  holy  ñame,  of  God,  or  of 
Chrift  Jcfus,  or  of  me  Holy  Ghoft,  or  of  the  Trinity,  which 
are  not  to  be  fpoken  but  with  fear  and  reTerence^  he  (hall 
forfeit  lol.y  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  hím  that  fhall  fue  for 
the  famc  in  anv  court  of  record  at  Weftminfter. 

Undcr  thls  nead  ítis  fit  to  notice  profane  curfing  and  fwcar- 
ing.  By  the  canon  the  church-wardens  or  fídes-men  were 
[obliged  to  prefent  oSenders  in  xhh  refpeíi  at  the  vilitation,  and 
they  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  Holy  Communion  till  re- 
formation.  And  by  the  19  Geo.  II.  c.  ai,  **  If  any  pcrfon 
<<  fliall  profanely  curfe  or  fwcar,  and  be  thereof  conviñed  on 
<*  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  befpre  one  judice  of  the  peace,  or 
•*  mayor  of  a  town  corporatc,  or  by  confeffion  ;  evcry  pe^on 
'*  fo  offending  fliall  forfeit  as  foilows :  that  is  to  fayi  every  day 
«  labourer»  common  foldier^  common  failor,  and  common 
•*  feaman,  one  fliilling ;  and  every  other  perfon  under  the  de- 
^  grec  of  a  gentlcman,  two  ftiillings  :  and  every  perfon  of  and 
«  aboTe  the  degrec  of  a  gentlcman,  five  fliillings.  And  if  any 
**  perfon  ^fter  conviélion  offend  a  fecond  time»  he  fliall  forfeit. 
«^  double ;  and  for  cyery  other  oflence  aftcr  a  fecond  convic- 
'««  tlon,  treble.  And  if  fuch  profane  curfing  or  fwearing  fliall 
«<  be  in  the  prefencc,  and  hearin^  of  a  jufticc  of  the  peace,  or  in 
«*  the  prefence  or  hearing  of  fuch  mayor  as  aforefaid  ;  he  fliall, 
<*  convi¿i  the  offénder  without  further  proof /*  If  in  prefence 
of  a  conftable  or  peace  officer,  he  is  to  fecure  and  conyey  hini 
befor^  a  magiftrate  for  convi£l¡on  \  and  if  he  doe$  not  pay  the 
penalties>  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  hotife  qf  corre£lion  for 
ten  days  ;  or  if  a  foldier  or  failor  in  his  majefly's  iérvh:e>  to  be 
fe  in  the  docks  one  houri  or  if  he  has  committed  more  offen- 
ces  than  one,  two  hours :  magldrates  wilfully  omitting  their 
dutyf  forfeit  5A,  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor»  and 
eonftables  and  other  peace  officets  40/ .  A 11  fiag  offiéersi  and 
all  perfons  in  or  belonging  to  his  majcfty*s  ftips  or  vedéis  of 
war>  being  guilty  of  profane  oaths,  curfings»  execraticgüs,  or 
other  fcandalous  a£lions>  in  detogation  of  GodV  honour^  and 
corruption  of  good  mantiers,  fhall  incur  fuch  puniOiment  as 
a  court  martial  fliall  think  fit  to  impofe,  and  as  the  nature  and 
•  degrce  of  their  ofiencé  fliall  dpferve. 

Apostact.  Thiscrime  is  dedned  tobe  a  total  renunciation 
of  Chridianity,  and  emkracing  a  falfe  refígton,  or  diíclatnúng 
all  religión;  and  it  can  only  take  place  in  a  perfon  who  has 
once  been^a  Chridian.  This  crime  was  at  one  period  puniflied 
^ith  death,  but  that  being  confidered  too  grfeat  in  refpcél  of 
.  its  civil  efieít»  and  the  eccledadical  law  having  no  power  to  in- 
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'ñi(\  ít,  a^oíiacy  wás  íeft  té  íhe  ópetziión  6f  cccléfiaftícal  cen- 
furé,  till  about  the  clofe  of  the  l7th  centuty,  when  thc  civil  li- 
fcerties,  to  whidh  we  wéte  reftored,  beíng  uftd  as  a  cloak  for 
hialicioüfnefs,  and  thé  moft  horrid  doéjrincs,  fubverfive  of  all 
religión,  being  publicly  uvowed^  both  in  difcpurfe  and  wrítings, 
it  was  thought  iieceflary^  again^  for  thc  civil  povt^er  to  interpofe, 
hj  not  admitting  thofe  miicreants  to  tte  privileges  of  fociety, 
ivho  maintained  füch  principies  as  deftroyed  all  moral  obliga» 
tion.  To  this  end  it  Wás  enafltéd,  by  ftatüte  9  and  lo  Wil- 
liam  III.  c.  32.  that  if  any  perfon  educated  ¡n,  or  having  made 
jjrofeffion  of,  the  Chriftian  religión  ^  Ihall,  by  writing,  printing, 
teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  the  Chriftian  religión  to  be 
true,  af  the  holy  fcriptufes  to  be  of  divine  authórity,  he  fliall, 
tipon  thc  firft  oíFence,  be  rendercd  incapable  to  hótd  any  office 
br  place  of  trüft  ^  and,  for  the  fetíond,  be  rendered  incapable  of 
bringírtg  any  aSion,  being  guardián,  executor,  legatee,  or  pur-. 
chafer  óf  lands.,  and  íhall  fuffer  thíee  years  iraprifonment,  with- 
Out  bail^  But  thefe  puniihments  could  only  take  place  when  an 
Information  was  given  upon  oath,  before  a  juftice  of  peace* 
l¥Íthin  foür  day$  after  fuch  words  fpoken  $  and  the  profecution 
tomtftenced  withiíi  thrce  months  after  fiích  inforination ;  and, 
to  give  f oom  fof  repcntance,  if,  within  fotir  months  after  the 
firft  conviftion,  the  delínquent,  in  opcn  court,  publicly  re- 
hounced  his  etror,  be  was  difchatged,  for  that  once,  from  all 
difabilities.  .  • 

H£A£áY4  Th^  abftraét  definition  of  this  térm,  among  prot 
feftants,  is  faid  tó  be  a  falfc  opinión,  fcpugnant  to  fome  part  of 
dofltrine  clcarly  revealcd  ín  fcripture,  and  either  abfolutely 
cflential  tú  the  Chriftian  faith,  pr,^  at  leaft,  of  moft  hígh  im- 
Í)ortance«  Such  a  definition  is  far  frombeiiig  fufficiently  clear 
to  jüftify  the  holdíng  of  a  criminal  jufifdiílion  ovcr  him  who 
falls  Within  itj  and,  loofe  as  it  i9„  the  church  of  Rome,  by 
ftdopting  others  ftill  kfs  prccifc,  at  difFerent  periods,  converted 
thc  imputation  of  hefcfy  into  an  engine  of  crúelty  and  oppreffion. 
Particular  itiodes  of  belief,  or  unbelief,  not  tcnding  to  overturn 
Chriftianity  itfelf,  ate  not  proper  objcfls  of  coerción  ^)y  a  civil 
ftiagiftrate  j  and  which  of  them  íhould  be  denomínatcd  heretical  • 
Was  left  to  thc  decifion  of  the  cccleíiaftical  Jiidge.  The  Ro* 
man  Catl^oiics,  by  a  definition  of  moft  extraordinary  extent, 
coñfídeted  ás  heretics  all  "  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions,  ^on« 
«f  trary  to  the  faith  añd  bleflcd  determination  of  the  holy 
**  church.*'  It  is  truc,  that  the  fanflimonious  hypocrify  of  the 
cánohifts  wcnt,  at  firft,  no  farther  than  enjoining  pcnance,  ex- 
communicatioñ,  and  cccleíiaftical  dcprivation^  forhcrefy,  though 
afterwacdé  they  prooeeded  holdly  to  imprifonment  by  the  ordi- 
ílary^  atkd  confifcation  of  goods  to  ptou»  ufes :  but,  in  the 
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mean  time,  tluey  liad  prevailed  on  .tbc  weakncfs  of  bigotteí 
printes,  to  renJer  the  civil  power  fubfervlent  to  theÍF  purpofes, 
by  niakin^  fierefy  not  only  a  temporal,  buteven  a  capital  ofFence  j 

^  thc  Romiíh  ecclefiaftics  determinlng,  without  appeal,  whatever 
th.^y  plcafcd  tp  be  herefy,  and  configning  to  the  fecular  arm  the 
odium  and  dxúdgery  of  execution^  ;  wíth  which  they  themfelves 

*  Veré  too  tender  and  delicate  to  íntermsddle.  Nay,  they  pre- 
tended to  intercede  and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  conviéled  here- 
tic,  that  the  fentence.might  be  limited>  and  not  extend  to  death  j 
"well  knowing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were  deliveríng  thc 
uuhappy  viíiim  tp  certain  execution.  ^  Thus,  the  writ  de  haretlc9 
comburcndo  beca  me  one  of*  .thofe  acknowledged  by  our  law  j  but 
ftill  thc  ilfuing  of  it  was  under  famé  reftraints.  The  convifbion 
of  herefy,  by  the  common  law,  was  not  in  any  petty  eccleíiaftí- 
cal  court,,  but  before  tlie  archbiftiop  himfelf,  in  a  provincial 
íynod ;  and  the  delinqueiit  was  delivered  over  to  the  king,  to  da 
as  he  íhould  pleafe  with  him  ;  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  controul 
oyer  the  fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  conviél,  by  iíTu- 
ing  no  procefs  againft  him  ;  the  writ  de  haretico  comhurendo  being 
not  a  writ  of  cwurfe,.  but,  illuing  only*  by  the  fpecial  direSion  of 
the  king  in  council^  In  the  time  ¿f  Henry  IV.,_the  clergy, 
plarmed   by   the   progrefs  of  réforraers,   under  -  the  ñame  of 

'  Lollards,  and  taking  .advantage  of  the  king's  feeble  title  to  th^ 
throne,  obtained  aa  a£l  of  parliam^nt,  enablihg  the  dioccfan 
alone,  without  tlie  intervention  of  a  fynod,  to  conviéí:  per- 
fons  of  heretical  tenets ;  and,  unlefs  the  eonvi£k  abjurcd  hfs 
opinión^,  or,  if  aft^er  abjüration,  he  relapfed,  the  .íheriíF  wa« 
bound,^Aí  officioy  if  required  by  the  biíhop,  to  commit  the  un*- 
happy  viílim  to  the  flamesj  without  waiting  for  the  confent  of 
the  crown.  From  tliis  period,  un  til  the  reformation,  no  mar- 
terial  relaxation  of  this  fyftem  of  cruelty  ^pok  place,,  except  a 
ftatute  of  -  Henry  VIIL,  declaring  oíRínces  againft  the  fee  of 
Rome  not  to  be  herefy,  but  another  ftatute  of  the  fame  reiga 
¿ffirmed  the  íix  moft.contefted  points  pf  popery,  and'  fcntenced 
thofe  who  ffiDuld.ogpugn  the  firft,  trantübftantiation,  to  the  fire 
as  heretícs  y  and  tlie  other  five,  comraunion  in  one  kind,  ceH- 
bacy  of  the  clergyvHionaftic  vows,  the  fccriflcing  of  the  mafs,  and 
auricular  confefljon,  to  the  gallows  as  felona.  When  the  rer 
formation  reared  its  head,  a¿er.  the  oppreffive  reign  of  Quccn 
Maryj^  the  ftatute  i  Eliz,  c.  l.  repealed  all  former  ftatutes 
telative  to  hereíy,  leaving  the  jupifdi¿tion  on  that  fubjeíl  as  it 
ftood  at  common  law ;  viz,  as  to  the  infliftion  of  common  ceu- 
fures,  in  the  f  cclefiaftical  courts  5  and  in  cafe  of  buming  thc 
heretic,  in  the  provincial  fyn©d  only.  It  fixeí  a  boundary  to- 
the  definition  of  the  oílence,  limiting  it  to  tenets  which  had 
bcqi  fo  declared  5  1.  By  wgrds  of  the  canonical  fcriptures  ;  a- 
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By  the  fifft  four  genenl  councüs,  or  fuch  othcrs  ni  liave  only  ' 
tifed  the  words  of  the  holy  fcrrpturés ;  or,  3 '  Which  íhtould 
afterwards  be  'fo  deciared  by  the  parliament,  with  the  affent  of  . 
the  clcrgy  in  convoca t ion,  The  writ  de  hareiico  combitrendoy  . 
however,  ftill  remained,  and  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Elrza- 
bcth  on  two' Anabaptifts,  and  in  that  of  James  I.  on  two  Arians^ 
Dut  it  was  aboliíhed  hy  the  ílatute  29  Charles  11.  c  9.. ;  and 
herefy  left  fubjeft  oríly  to  ecclefiaílical  ctn^wxt^  pro  faluíe  aninne» 
Thus,  with  refpeíl  to  religión,  every  mnn  is  frceto  entertam 
^Whatever  fentiments  he  pleaf^s,  withoat  inquiry  ;  and  allmodeí 
pf  doftrine,  confiftent  with  the  grea^  truths  of  Chriñianity,  may 
be  inculcated  by  Chriftian  teachers,  without  reílraint ;  but  by 
the  ílatute  9  and  10  W.  IIL  c.  32.  if  any  perfon  educated  in 
the  Chriftian  religión,  or  profefliiig  the  fame,  íhaH,  by  WTiting, 
frinting,  tea<jhing,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  any  one  of  the 
perfons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  tobe  God,  or  maintain  that  there  are 
more  gods  than  one,  he  íhall  undergo  the  fame  penalties  and  in- 
capaciti^*8  which  are  infliffced  on  apoftacy  by  the  fame  ftatute. 

ÍMPOSTÜRES  AND  PRETENDED  PrOPHECIES.      Thcfc  OÍFcnceS, 

as  they  are  foundod  on  a  fuppofed  infpiration,  may  propetly  be 
tcrmed  ecckfiafticai,  though  they  are  cognizable  only  by  a  civil 
magiftrate.  Thofe  who  falfely  prctend  an  extraordinary  comr 
miffion  from  heaven,  or  terrifyand  abufe  the  pcople  with  falfe 
dcnunciations  óf  judgment,  are  puniíhable  by  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  infamous  corporal  puniíh- 
ment,  Falfe  and  pretended  prophecies,  with  intent  to  diftutb 
the  peace,  are  equally  unlawful,  and  more  penal ;  as  tíiey  raifc 
enthufiaftic  jealoufies  in  ihc  people,  and  tcrr'rfy  them  with  ima- 
ginary  fears.  They  were  puniíhed  by  ftatute  i  Ed.  VI.  c.  I2, 
which  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  AnH,  now, 
by  the  ftatute  5.  Eliz.  c.  15.  the  pcnaTty  for  the  firft  ofFcnce  iá 
á  fine  of  10/.  and  one  year's  imprifonment;  for  the  fccondi 
forfeiturc  of  all  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during 
Hfe. 

WiTCHCRAFT^AND  SoRCERY.  In  thc  ancicnt  code  thefe 
were  crimes  of  the  greateft  magnitudej  and  popular  fuperftitton 
íending  ¡ts  aid  to  erroneous  legiflation,  many  enormities  were 
.committed  under  pretence  of  detcfting,  trying,  and  puniíhing 
íhofe  who  had  made  compaft  with  the  cvil  fpirit.  The  l>ctter 
fcnfe  of  modern  times  has  rcprefled  thefe  excefles,  and  reduced 
the  formidable  tribe  of  witchcs  and  conjurers  to  their  proper 
rank  of  vagabonds  and  impoftors ;  not,  however,  to  be  puniíhed 
with  death,  but  cpnfiacd  to  hard  labour,  expofed  in  the  pillory, 
and  Tcftrained  by  fecuritieá  for  their  futurc  good  b^aviour. 
Xfais  altcration  was  effeéled  by  the  ftatute  5  G.  II.  c.  5.  - 

Sa^bath^brsaking.     Againft  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's* 

Ec3  day. 
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day^  provifipn  has  been  made  in  feveral  ftatutes»  and|  hj  thf 
canon  law ;  but  all  theCe  are  tempeired  hj  a  ítri¿b  regard  to  the 
neccffities  and  conycniencies  t>{  thc  public.  The  penalty  for 
not  attending  public  worfhíp  Has  been  nientioned.  The  exerciíe 
of  feveral  trades  i$  forbiddeA  by  yaripus  ftatutes  under  difieren^ 
peiialties;  ihoemakers  exhibiting  for  fale  any  of  thdr  gpods» 
ai^  amercedin  3  s.  ^d.  a  pair  and  the  valué  i  carríer$>cartcrs,an(Í 
dfoyersy  tirayelling,  incur  a  penalty  of  jio/.i  butchers  killing 
or  felling  meati  6s.  8  J. ;  and  ail  perfons  are  prohibited  froot 
doing  or  exercifing  any  worldly  lapo^r,  bufinetSj  or  work»  of 
their  ordinary  callings»  pn  the  Lord's  day»  or  any  part  üiereof 
(works  of  ncceíCty  and  charity  only  excepted).  No  períbn  (hall 
publicly  cry,  fliew  forth,  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  wares,  ínerchan- 
difes^  fruits,  herbs»  gpods,  or  chattels  whatfoever»  on  the  Lord'^ 
day,  or  any  par^  therepfi  on  pain  of  fQrfeiting  tHe  fame;  n^ 
drover,  horfe-courfer>  waggoner,  butchcr,  hígler,  or^any  of 
their  feryants»  (hall  travel  or  come  into  his  qj  their  inn  or 
lodging^  on  thc  Lord's  day,  or  any  part  the^reoff  on  pain  of  20  x, 
and  no  perfon  ihalí  ufe,  employ/or  trayelí  on  the  Lord's  day, 
withany  bpat,  whenry,  lighteri  or  barge»  i^xcept  it  be  on  ex-j 
traprdinary  pccafions,  to  be  allowed  by  a  juíliée  of  peace  of  the 
county»  qr  the  head  ofl^cer,  or  fome  ¡liftice  of  peace  pf  the  city^ 
borough,  ür  town  corporate,  where  the  fa£l  Ihail  \>c  cpipoiitted, 
on  pain  of  5/.  But  this  íhall  not  exteqd  to  the  prohibiting  o( 
dreíEng  pf  meat  in  families»  or  drefling  or  felling  of  meat  ia 
iimg,  cookríhop§,  or  yifkualling  houfe$,  for  fi^ch  a^,  otheirwifc 
cannot  be  proyided }  ñor  to  the  crying  or  felling  of  piilk^  l|er 
fore  nine  of  thc  clock  in  the  morning,  or  aftcr  four  of  the  cloc^ 
in  the  aftemoon.  Mackarel  are  allowe4  to  be  fold  on  Sundays, 
íjcfpre  or.after  diyinc  fervice.  And  fifli-carriagcs  (for  the  fupply 
chicfly  of  the  markets  within  London  and  Weftminftcr)  are 
allowed  tq  pafs  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  whether  laden  or  re? 
turniqg  cmpty.  Forty  watermcn  allowed  by  their  comipany 
may  piy  on  the  Thames,  bctiyecn  Vauxhall  and  (^imehoufej  ana 
hackney  cpachmen  and  chaitmen  are  alfo  allowed  tp  exercife  dieir 
vocatioh.  Thc  cxccptioii  fromthe  ftatute  of  ivqrk^  of  neceflitj 
and  charity  feems  to  extend  by  complaifance  tp  barbers ;  and  it  haa 
unlipii^ed  extent  with  rcfpeéi  to  bakers  drc0ing  mi^at  for  famiCeS| 
tiU  an  afti  34  G.  III.  f .  61.  reftfaincfí  them  (p  fell  bread* 
and  bake  puddings»  pies,  and  (:ar^|  pnly  betw^n  the  hpurs  c$ 
mne  in  the  forenpoñ  and  pne  in  the  afternoon.  fairs  and  mar* 
kets  are  forbidden  by  an  a^  of  Ifcxiry  VLfportg»  t^di  aa  bear  or 
tiull-baitingí  ¡nterludes,  CQmmoii  piays,  and  pthcf  u^ilawfof 
exercifea  ánd  paftimes»  by  the  i  Cha.  I.  c.  i.  which  furthqp 
provides,  thaf  there  íhall  be  no  afijíemblics  or  concpurfe  of  peo-: 
T^e  oift  pf  tifcir  oyfn  pariíhet  on  ^e^tfOrd'a  day  for  any  fports 
,  '  whatcver; 
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whátcver;   thc  pcnaly  on  each^  offendcr  ís  3/.  ^d*    This  afl,. 
diftinguiíhing  betwecn  lawful  and  unlawful  fports,  proceeded 
,  on  the  book  of  fports  allowed  by  James  I.  publiíhed  in  i6iB¡, 
whercby  that  king  publicly  dcclared  to  his  fubjeíts  thefe  games 
following  to  be  láwful,  vÍ2.  dancing,  aiTchcry,  leaping,  vaulting, 
may-games,  whitfun-ales,  and  morris-dances ;  and  commanded 
that  no  fuch  honeft  mirth  or  recreation  ihould  be  forbidden  on 
Sundays  aftcr  cvening  fervicc.     Killing  game,  or  ufing  a  gutji 
on  Sundays,  is  prohibited  by  ftatute  13  Gco,  III.  c.  ¿o.   and 
by  29  C.  IL  c.  7.  no  procefs  can  bo^ferved  or  executed  on 
the  Lord's  day,  except  for  treafon,  felony,  and  breachof  thc 
peace,  to  wfaich  is  added  á  judge's  warrant,  for  apprehending  a 
pcrfon  who  has  efcaped  from  prifon.     In  order  to  difcountc* 
nance  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  is  enafted,  that  a  perfoi^ 
robbed,  cannot,  as  in  other  cafes,  fue  the  county  i  but  it  was  de« 
cided,  that  a  perfon  traveUing  in  his  coach  to  his  own  pariih* 
church,  and  robbed,  was  not  deprived  of  this  remedy. 
»    In  this  divifion  mention  muft  J)e  made  of  the  holiaays  obferved 
in  the  church  of   England,  on  fome  of    which,  particularly 
Chriftmas  day  and  Good  Friday,  the  fame  general  reftri£tions 
prevail  as  on  Sundays.    The  obfervance  of  certain  days,  as  fit 
periods  for  returning  thanks  to  God  for  ííngular  benefits  or  mer^ 
cics,  deprecating  renewais  of  his  vengeance,  and  conimemorat* 
¡ng  with  praife  thebleíléd  who  havc  fuíFered  martyrdom  for  the 
eílabliíhment  of  his  holy  religión,  is  evidently  conneñed  with 
the'^praélice  of  the  moft  puré  and  rational  piety.    The  church  of 
England  holds  on  this  point  a  juft  médium  between  the  pápifts^ 
who  filled  the  calendar  with  days  of  obfervance,  in  compliment 
to  fidlitious  or  unknown  faints,  and  the  overitrained  rigour  o¥ 
fome  feftaries,  who,  carping  at  the  term  holidayi  will  not  allow 
one  day  to  be  more  holy  than  another.     In  the  carly  days  of  the 
reformation,  the  ílatute  jth  and  ^th  Edward  VI.  c.  3.  íhewing, 
in  its  preamblc,  the  fitnefs  of  obferving  certain  days,  but  ac- 
iinowlédging  that  thcy  are  not  exprefsly  pointcd  oüt  in  fcripturc^ 
but  left  to  be  determined  and  aíHgned  by  the  rulcrs  and  minif^ 
ters  of  Chrill's  church  in  every  country,  enafts  that  the  following 
days  fliall  \t  kept  holidays,  'and  none  others ;  that  is  to  fay,  all 
Sundays  in  the  year,  the  days  of  the  feaft  of  the  circumcifion  of 
óur  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  of  the  epiphany,  of  the  purification  of 
thc  BleíT^d  Virgin,  of  St.  Matthias  the  apoftle,  of  the  annun^ 
ciation  of  the  BlejÓcd  Virgin,  of  St*  Mark  the  evangelift,  of  St» 
Philip  and  James  the  apoftles,  of  the  afcenfion  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  of  the  rtativity  of  St.  John  Baptift,  óf  St.  Peter 
the  npoftle,  of  St.  James  '  me  apoftle,  of  St.  Bartholemcw  the 
^poftie,  of  St.  Matthew  the  apoftle,  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel| 
pf  Stp  Luke  the  cvangelift,  of  St.  Simón  and  Judc  th?  apoftles, 
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of  All  Saints,  of  St.  Andrew  thc  apoftle,  of  St.  Thomas  thc 
apoftie,  of  thc  nativity  of  cur  Lord,  of  St.  Stephcn  thc  martyr, 
of  St.  John  thc  cvangdiñy  of  thc  Holy  Innoccnts,  Monday  and 
Tucfday  in  Eaftcr  wcck,  and  Monday  and  Tucfday  in  Whitfun 
veck  ;  and  that  no  other  day  (hall  be  kept  and  commanded  to  be 
kcpt  holy,  or  to  abftain  from  lawful  bodiJy  labour.  To  thcfe 
thc  church  has  addcd  thc  convcrfion  of  St.  Pau!,  and  thc  day  of 
St.  Barnabas,  and  at  difFercnt  períods^  thc  fifih  of  November, 
in  commcmoration  of  thc  popiíh  plot,  thc  thírtieth  of  January, 
for  thc  murdcr  of  king  Charles  1. ;  thc  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
for  thc  rcftoration  of  royalty  ín  thc  perfon  of  Charles  11. ;  and 
thc  day  of  acccfllon  of  tnc  reigning  fovcreign.  Vigíls  and  days 
of  abítincncc  from  flcfh,  are  among  thc  ordinances  of  thc  church, 
but  thc  obfervancc  of  them  is  lert  cntlrcly  to  thc  difcrction  of 
individuáis. 

Thc  puniflimcnts  infliclcd  for  thc  above  ofFcnces  by  thc  courts 
of  law  havc  bccn  gcnerally  mentioned;  thofe  in  thc  powcr  of  the 
church  are,  firft,  with  rcfpcdl  to  the  clergy,  fufpenfion,  dcpri- 
vation,  and  dcgradation ;  and  fccond,  with  refpe£t  to  thcm  and 
thc  laity  alikc,  pcnancc  and  excommunication. 

Beforc  thc  rcformation,  the  clergy  had  a  prcrogative  calied 
canonical furgation,  which  entitlcd  tliem,  whcn  conviéled  of  an 
oficnce  beforc  a  fccular  judgc  by  evidence,  or  even  by  confclj- 
iion,  to  caufc  a  jury  of  twelvc  clerks  to  be  impannelkd  beforc  á 
biihop  or  his  ordinary,  bcfore  whom  the  oiFendcr  carne,  and 
fwcaring  himfelf  to  be  not  guilty,  and  procuring  tweltc  clcrgy- 
mcn  to  fwcar  thcy  believcd  him,  he  was  deüvered  from  puniíh- 
iBcnt}  butthis  abfurd  cncouragcmcnt  of  pcrjury  was  abrogatcd, 
in  thc  reign  of  Elizabcth. 

Suspensión.  Thc  fufpenfion  of  a  clcrgyman  is  thc  prohibí- 
tion  of  cnjoymcnt  of  his  oiEce,  or  benefíce,  for  a  llmited  time, 
but  not  for  cver.  Thc  penalty  on  a  clcrgyman  officiating  aftcr 
íufpenfion,  if  he  íhall  pcrfift  therein  aftcr  a  reproof  from  thc 
biíhop,  is,  by  thc  ancient  canon  law,  that  he  íhall  be  excommu- 
nicated  all  manncr  of  ways,  and  cvcry  perfon  who  communicates 
with  him  íhall  be  excommunicatcd  alfo.  Títere  is  a  fufpcníion 
applied  alfo  to  thc  laity,  but  it  fignifíes  only  a  temporary  cxclu- 
íion  from  hcaring  divine  fervice  and  receiving  the  holy  facra- 
ment,  which  may  thcrcforc  be  calied  a  temporary  excommuni- 
cation. 

Deprivation.  This  is  an  ccclefiaftical  cénfuré,  whereby  a 
clcrgyman  is  dcprivcd  of  his  parfonage,  vicarage,  or  other  fpl« 
ritual  promotion  or  dígnity*  In  all  caufes  of  deprivation  of  a 
perfon  a¿íuaUy  poíTeíTed  of  a  bcnefice,  thcfe  things  muft  occur : 
I.  amonition  or  citation  of  the  party  to  appéar.  2.  A  chargc 
givcn  Iiim,  tp  which  he  is  to  anfwcTi  calied  a  libel.    3-  A  com- 

pctcnt 
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petént  time  affigned  for  the  proofs  and  anfwcrs.  4,  Alibertr 
fot  counfel  to  defend  hís  caufe,  and  to  ^xcept  agaiiift  the  proo^ 
and  witnefles.  5.  A  folemn  fentence,  after  hcaring  all  the 
proofs  and  anfwers.  Thefe  are  the  fundamentáis  of  all  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  ec;:leria{iical  courts,  in  order  to  a  deprivation  5 
áud  if  thefe  things  be  not  obferved,  the  party  has  juft  caufe  of 
appeal,  and  may  have  a  remedy  from  a  fuperior  court.  The' 
caufes  of  deprivation  allowed  by  the  common  lav^,  or  by  ftatute, 
are,  want  of  orders,  or  of  age,  illiteracy,  íimony,  plurality, 
convidion  of  treafon,  felony,  or  perjury ;  a  fecond  conviélioa 
of  refuCng  to  read  the  book  of  common  praycr,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  fpeaking  or  preaching  in  derogation  of  it,  or  ufing 
ány  other  rite  or  ceremony  j  not  being  admitted  to  adminifter  the 
facraments  within  one  year  after^induñion ;  perfifting  in  main- 
taining  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  thirty-nine  árticles  ;  omitting 
to  read  them  or  the  morning  and  evening  prayers,  or  to  read 
and  fubfcribe  the  declaration  of  conformity,  or  to  take  and  fub- 
fcribe  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration,  at 
the  times  mentioned  in  the  fevcral  ftatutcs  already  cited ;  infi-í 
delity  and  mifcreancy,  including  athcifm,  blafphemy,  herefy, 
and  fchifm  •,  incontinence,  drunkennefs,  difobedience  of  the 
orders  and  conftitutions  for  governing  the  church,  non-paymcnfc 
of  tenths,  and  alienation,  certainly,  if  not  dilapidation  of  eccle<^ 
fiaftical  eftates.  The  caufes  of  deprivation  by  the  canon  law, 
are,  difclofing  confeCGons ;  on  which  point  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  although  in  our  church  Chriítians  are  not  obliged  or  enr 
joined,  as  in  that  of  Rome,  to  lay  open  their  a£ls  and  even  their 
thoughts  to  a  prieft,  yet  it  is  allowed  tó  fuch  as  are  diílreíTed  iit 
mind  on  account  of  any  fecret  ofFence  by  them  commítted,  toí* 
unburthen  their  confciences,  and  obtain  ipíritual  confolation  bj 
confeflion ;  and  the  prieft,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  forbidden  to  difclofe 
this  moít  facted  and  conñdential  communication,  unlefs  it  be  of 
á  nature  to  involve  him  in  a  penalty  for  having  concealed  after 
being  madé  privy  to  it.  The  oth^r  caufes  in  the  canon  law,  are, 
wearing  arms;  non-refidence ;  dcmanding  money  for  facra^ 
ments ;  obftinacy  in  intrufion  j  violating  a  fanftuary ;  maníagc 
and,  afortiorip  bigamy  5  concubinage  j  contumacy  in  wearing  ani 
irregular  habit ;  officiating  after  excommunication  without  ab-^ 
folution,  and  kceping  other  fafts  than  thofe  acknowledgcd  by 
láw.  Of  thefe  latter  caufes  fome  are  obfolcte,  and  others  ren- 
dered  impoífible  by  ftatutes  paíTed  íince  the  reformation.  The 
fentence  is  pronounced  by  the  biíhop  only,  with  the  affiftance  of 
his  chancellor  and  deán,  if  they  may  convenicntly  be  had,  and 
fóme  of  the  prebendaries,  if  the  court  be  kcpt  near  the  cathc- 
df  al  church }  or  of  the  archdeacon,  if  he  may  be  had  convc- 
nientlyi  and|  át  leaft^  two  other  grave  minifters  and  prcachersj 
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lo  ht  called  by  the  blíbop  vhen  tbe  couit  is  -kept  ia  othen 
places. 

Degrada  TiON.  Th¡s  is  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  whereby  a. 
clergyman  isdepmed  of  bis  boly  orders,  wbicbhe  formerly  had, 
as  of  prieft  or  deacon.  And,  by  the  canon  law,  tbis  may  be 
^one  two  ways,  either  fummarily,  or  by  word  only,  ot  folemnly, 
é$  by  dÍTefting  tbe  party  degraded  of  thofe  ornaments  and  rítcs^ 
which  werc  the  cnfigns  óf  bis  order  or  degree.  This  folemn 
degradation  was  anciently  performed  in  this  manner :  If  thé  o£- 
•  fender  was  a  perfon  in  inferior  orders,  thcn  the  Siíhop  of  the 
diocefe  alone»  if  in  htgher  orders,  as  prieft  or  deacon,  then  the 
bifiíop  of  tbe  diocefe,  togcther  with  a  ccrtain  number  of  other 
bMhops,  fent  for  the  party  to  come  before  them.  He  was 
brought  in,  having  on  his  facred  robes,  and  having  in  bis  hands 
a  book,  veflel,  or  other  inftrument  or  prnament  appertaining  to 
his  order,  as  if  he  was  about  to  officiate  in  his  fundion.  Then 
the  biíbop  publicly  took  away  from  him,  one  hf  onc,  the  faid  in- 
ftruments  and  veftments  bclonging  to  bis  office,  faying  to  this 
effe£t,  *«  This  and  this  we  take  from  thee,  and  do  deprive  tbec 
«*  of  the  honour  of  priefthood  •,"  and,  finally,  in  takiug  away 
0ic  laft  facerdotal  vcftment,  faying  thus,  "  By  the  authority  of 
«  Gpd  Almighty,  tbe  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
*«^  and  of  US,  we  do  take  from  thee  the  clerical  habít,  and  do  de* 
••  pofe,  degrade,  defpoil,  and  deprive  thee  of  all  order,  benefít, 
«  and  prívilege  of  the  clergy."  And  pcrhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  a  clergyman,  convifted  of  crimes  which  are  puniíhable  lyith 
death,  werc  to  be  immediately  degradcd,  and  not  deüvcred  ovcr 
to  the  commoQ  e?ecutioncr  while  invefted  witli  the  clerical  cha'., 
lañer. 

Penancé.  This  purilíhment  is  ufed  in  the  difcipUnc  of  the 
ehurch,  and  affc¿ls  the  body-  of  the  offenderi  obliging  him  to 
afford  a  public  fatisfa£lion  to  the  ehurch,  for  the  fcandal  Ke  has 
gitcn  by  his  eyil  example.  In  the  cafe  of  inceft,  or  incontifiency, 
the  finner  is  ufpally  injoincd  to  dq  a  public  penance  in  the  cathe^* 
dral  qr  pari(h  chliirch,  ór  public  market,  barc-legged  and  bare- 
headedf  in  a  white  íheet,  and  to  make  an  open  confeíEon  of  his 
crinie  }n  a  prefcribed  fonn  of  wprds,  which  is  augmcntcd  or 
modcratcd  accprding  to  the  quality  of  the  ofFence,  and  the  dif- 
cretion  pf  the  judge.  So  in  fmaller  faults  and  fcandals,  a  public 
fatisfaflion  ór  penance,  as  the  judge  {halldecree,  is  to  be  made 
before  the  minifter^  churcbwarden$,  or  fome  of  the  pariíbioners, 
refpeft  being  had  to  the  quality  of  ^e  ofFence,  and  circum-' 
ftances  of  the  faíl }  as  in  jhe  cafe  pf  defanxation,  pr  the  laying 
violent  hands  on  a  minifter,  pr  the  like.  And  as  thefc  cenfures 
may  be  moderated  by  the  judge's  difcretioíi,  fo,  by  ancient  pri? 
vilegc  of  the  ecplefiaftical  judge,  they  may  be  comm^tcd  for  an 

pblatipi\ 
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pblation  of  money  for.  ptous  ufes.    Tfaere  ^re  formerly  gl(0 

firlvate  penanccs  coniifting  pf  the  yoluntary  infildíon  of  pain^ 
abour^  pr  felf-denial,  cnjoinjCíl  by  priefts  on  bearing  confeínoni, 
ExcospiTJiílCATiOH.»  Thiíí  ^cclefiaftícal  ccnfurc,  ^hcreby 
ithe  perfon  agaiiift  whí^n  xt  is  pronounecidí  is»  for' the  timej^  cm 
Dut  of  tbe  communion  of  the  church»  U  of  two  kinds»  the  lefler 
and  the  greatcr :  The  l^er  is  privation  of  the  ufe  of  the  facra* 
ments  and  divine.worihip ;  and  this  fenten^e  is  paiTed  by  judgek 
.ecclefiaftical  on  perfons  guilty  of  obftinacy  or  difobedience,  in 
npt  appearing  on  citation,  or  not  fubmitting  to  penanee  or 
pthcr  injunílions  -of  the  court;  The  greatir  excommunicátíoii 
h  that  whereby  men  are  depriyed»  not  onlj  of  the  facramenu 
and  the  benefíts  of  divine  offices^  but  of  the  fociety  and  coiir' 
yerfation  of  the  faitbful.  In  fome  cafes»  as  ftríking  in  a  church, 
f t  is  declared  that  the  oSender  (hall  be  ip/o  faSto  excommuniy 
cated)'  but  this  is  to  be  ^nderftood  after  convi£Hon»  which 
pannot  take  place  without  preyious  monition  or  fummpns.  The 
,  fcntence  can  only  be  pronoanced  by  tbe  bifliop,  or  othcr  perfon 
in  holy  orders,  being  a  mafter  of  arts  at  leaft  alfo;  the  prieft's 
pame  pronouncing  mch  fentence  is  to  be  exprefied  in  the  m^ 
ftrument  iíTuing  under  feal  out  of  the  court.  By  the  ecclefiaf-  , 
tical  law,  perfons  excommunicated  are  to  be  inhíbited  the 
icoihmerce  and  communion  of  the  faithful ;  the  churchwardens 
and  queftmen  are  to  fee  that  they  be  kept  out  of  church,  and 
in  ancient  times  the  fentences  of  the  greater  excommunicatioo 
were  folemnly  promulged  four  times  in  the  year,  with  candle» 
lighted,  bells  toUing,  the  crofs»  and  other  folemnities.  If  a 
/clerk  is  exco^imunicated,  he  cannot  be  prefented  to  a  benefíce; 
ñor  can  the  perfon  excommunicated  be  an  advócate,  witnef% 
luror,  or  brin^  an  aAioo»  either  real  or  perfonal,  for  recoyery 
pf  property  \  and  when  dead,  he  cannot  have  Chriftián  burial, 
unlefs  fome  perfon  will  teftify  his  repentance*  He  may,  hbw- 
ptct^  make  a  will|  or  be  noininated  executor,  but  cannot  take 
out  projbate  of  the  will  durin?  the  term  of  his  excommunica- 
tion }  and  he  ;nay  have  bfnefit  pf  cjergy  in  a  fimple  felony.  If 
a  judge  of  any  fpiritual  court  excommunicates  a  m:m  for  a 
íCaufe  of  ixrhich  he  has  not  the  le^al  cognizance,  the  party  may 
have  an  aQion  againft  him  at  common  law,  and  he  is.alfo 
liable  to  be  indi£ted  at  the  fuit  of  jthe  king ;  but  if  the  excom- 
fnunication  is  legal^  apd  within  forty  days  after  the  fentence 
has  been  publi(hed  in  the  church  the  pffender  does-not  fubmit 
and  abide  by  the  feptence  of  $he  fpiritual  «ourt,  the  biíhop  may 
certify  íjuch  contempt  to  the  king  in  chancery,  upon  which  there 
fflues  out  a  writ  to  the  iíheríffof  the  county,  calledrrom  the  bifhop's 
pertificate  ^Jtgmficawt^  or,  from  its  effe£ls,  a  writ  de  eXcommu»^ 
fácafQ  cafündof  ai^l  fke  &eri^  ^'all  ^creupon  take  the  pffender 
'    '     •  "  *    *  '  and 
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áuid  ímprifon  tlm  in  the  county  jail  tíU  he  is  reconcileJ  fo  the 
church,  ^nd  fuch  Tcconciliatioii  certified  by  the  bifliop  5  upón 
which  anather  wjit,  de  excommunícato  deliberando^  iflues  out  of 
chancery  to  deliver  and  releafe  him. 

TÍEST  AcTS.  The  oíFences  and  punifliments  abbvc-mentioned 
.sure  generally  ¡ntended  to  regúlate»  as  well  tbofe  whó  profefs  the 
chriftian  rehgion  according  tp  the  do£lrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land>  as  thofe  who  diíTent  from  it,  or  deny  chrittianity  altogether; 
iut  againft  thcíe  there  ave  fome  peculiar  laws,  calculated  not: 
lo  .opprefs  thera,  ^¡^i  to  protc£l  and  fecure  the  natíonal  efía- 
bliíhment  from  the  efforts  of  fraud  and  of  forcé.  Some  of  the 
laws  pafled  foon  after  the  reformation  againíl  revilíng  or  de- 
^rading  the  offices  of  the  church,  were  rendered  necelTary  by 
the  hatred  and  contempt  ni  which  that  eílablifliment  was  held, 
jiot  Icfs  by  the  difciples  of  Geneva  than  thofe  of  Rome,  The 
Jame  hatred  affiduoufly  and"  perfeveringly  exhibited,  occaíioned 
ihc  ¡ntroduftíon  of  fome  other  fevere  penaf  ílatutes,'  involving 

•  ihe  diíTenters  as  well  as  the  catholics,  but  their  application  tó 
the  latter  clafs  was  abro^ated  by  the  toleration  añs,  i  William 
and  Mary,  c.  18.  and  ío  Anne,  c.  2.  The  precife  reftraints 
ánd  indulgences  affeñlng  certain  claífes  of  non-conformifts, 
will  be  rioticed  in  the  íhort  account  of  their  principal  divifions; 
|)Ut  the  general  reítriflions  which  afFe£l.the  cáthohcs  are  com- 
prizcd  in  the  ftatutes  againft  popery ;  and  thpfe  which  opérate 
both  on  them  and  the  proteftant  diffenters  are  the  Corporation 
and  teft  aéls,  the  13  C.  II.  ft.  2.  c.  i.  and  the  25  C.  II.  c*  2. 
which  is  explained  by  the  9  Geo.  II.  c.  26.  Thefe  laWs  are 
defigned  as  bulwarks  to  fecure  the  eftabliíhcd church  againft  perils 
from  non-conformifts  of  all  denomination§,  infidels,  Turts, 
Jews,  heretics,  papifts,  and  feñaries.  By  the  former  no  per- 
íbn  can  be  legally  eleñed  to  any  office  relating  to  the  govern- 
jnent  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs,  within  a  twelvempnth 
before,  he  has  received  the  facrament  of  the  Lord*s  fuppcr, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Englaud  \  and  he  is 
alfo  cnjomed  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiánce  and  fupremacy, 
with  the  oath  of  office :  or,  in  default  of  either  of  thefe  requi- 
£tes>  fuch  eledion  íhall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  teft 
aél>  direñs  all  officers,  civil  and  military^  to  take  the  oaths  and 
jffiake  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiátion,  in  any  of  the 
king's  courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  at  the  quarter  fcffions,  within 

Stx  calendar  months  after  their  admiffion;'  and  alfo  within 
the  famc  time  to  rcceive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord*s  fupper, 
according  t¿  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  in  fome 
puhlic  church,  immediatcly  after  divine  fervice  and  fermon,  and 

to  dclxver  into  court  a  certifícate  thereof  fighed  by  the  minifter 

and  chorch-wardensi  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fáme  by  twcxredibfc 
3  wjtneflesj 


^  * 

•  witnefTeSjL  upon  forfeiture.  pf  500/.,  and  (UfabiUty  to,|iold  tSc 
faid  oíBce  5  and  of  much  .tbe*  Tame  riatiire  vfím  thefe  ís  th^ 
ftatute.7  Jamesl.  c*  ?•  wliich  permits^no  péríons  tb  be  natur 
rali2ed  01:  reftored '  ;i\  blopd,  tut  fucb  as  ¡undergó  a  like  teíL* 
Before  tbe  énd.of'evéry  féflioñ  bf -parljament,  an  a£l  is  pafled 
"  to  ¡ndemnifjr  all  per fons  who  have  not  complied  with  tnc  re- 
quifítions  of  tbe  Corporation  and  teft  a£í:s,  provided  tShey 
qualify  tbemfclves  wlthín  a  time  tben  fpecified;  and  provideJ 
alfo,  that  júdgment  in  '^ny  aclion  or  profecution  has  not  been 
obtained  againft  them  fpr  tbeir  former  óraiílion. 

In  tbe  following  enumeration  of  tlie  principal  religions  or 
feñs  inimical  to  tbe  eftabliíbment  of  tbe  churcb  of  England^ 
ór  diífenting  from  any  or  aíl  íts  doftrines,  it  is  not  intended  to 
give  even  a  catalogue  of  aTl  tbe  ñames,  mucb  lefs  to  ftate  witU 
precifion  tbe  grounds  of  tbeir  dlfFerence,  ^but  merely  to  notlcc 
tbelr  léading  cbarañers,  and  tbe  focial  regulations  which  pe«? 
culiarly  aiFeñ  tbem.  ' 

Jews.  Of  all  tbe  claíTes  of  men  who  inbabited  tbls  country, 
noae  were  fo  linifórmly  perfecuted  as  tbe  Jews.  As  aliena 
tbey  had  no  natural  rigbts  or  claims  to  prote¿lion,  and  againft 
tbem  the  bígotry  of  tbe  monks,  tbe  fuperftition  of  tbe  popu- 
lace,  tbe  envy  of  tbe  mercbants,  and  tbe  diíbonefty  of  tbe 
barons,  were  always  in  enmlty,  and  frequcntly  in  confpiracy. 
Tbey  cxercifed  tbe  trade  of  money-lenders  at  a  time,  when,  by 
tbe  Cbrlftian  religión,  tbe  receipt  bf  intcrell:  for  money  was  hell 
to  be  accurfed ;  and  tbofe  wbofe  eftates.  were  under  mortgage, 
or  goodá  in  pledge  to  tbefe  people,  were  always  ready  to  give 
fcope  to  tbe  popular  malice,  and  glut  tbeir  fury  on  a  race,  wbo, 
havirig  no  national  eftabliíbment  in  any  part  of  tbe  world^ 
could  not  rcvenge  or  retalíate.  Not  to  meation  tbe  malTacres 
¿nd  robberies  tó  wbicb  tbey  were  expofed,  it  may-  be  fit  to 
ñotice  fhe  laws,  wbicb,  wben  tbey  were  not  opprefled  or 
robbed  witbout  colour  of  law,  particularly  aíTeded  tbpm.  Tbey 
and  all  tbeir  goods  were  at  the  difpofal  of  tbe  chief  lord  wherc 
tbey  lived ;  who  had  an  abfolute  property  in  them ;  and  tbey 
might  not  remove  to  another  lord  witliout  bis  leave:  and 
Henry  III.  fold  tbe  Jews  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  to  eatt 
Richard,  bis  brother.  They  were  diftiiiguiflied  from  tbe 
Cbriftiartis  in  tbeir  Uves,  and  at  tbeir  deatbs  •,  for  tbey  wore  a 
badge  on  tbeir  outward  garments,  in  tbe  (bape  of  a  table,  and 
wcrc  fioed  if  tbey  went  al^road  witbout  fucb  badges  ;  and  they 
were  névcr  búrled  wlthin  tbe  walls  of  any  city^  and  ancíontly 
not  permittcd  tocftablifli  places  of  burial  in  the  country.  Therc 
were  particular  judges  and  laws  by  which  tbeir  caufes  aiid 
contraías  were  decided,  and  there  was  a  court  of  juftice  afligned 
for  the  Jews,  and  they  were  adjudged  to  be  out  of.  the.  laws 

•  '  which 
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vrhích  aQoWed  ticnefit  oí  dergy«  If  a  Jc#  of  eláxct  íet  iánié 
iñartied  to  a  Chriftian,  it  vas  felMjr»  and  die  pnniíhihent^ 
accordliig  to  fome  atitliort,  was  "bumog,  or,  according  tcr 
óthérs,  burying)  alive.  Tlnally,  iñ  the  s6th  year  oí  Edward  h 
they  were  all  imprifoned,  but  redeemed  tbemfeltres  for  a  large 
fum  of  money ;  though  they  gattied  only  a  refpite  of  three 
yearsi  for  in  the  ninetecntK  of  thát  monarch,  they  Weté  for^ 
inally  baniíhed»  and  fo  remained  duríng^  364  year^,  when 
Cromwell  allówed  them  to  rc-cntct  the  kingdoih.  At  prefent 
there  are  few  diftin¿lionfi»  and  thofe  neither  odioüs  ñor  op« 
prcflivc,  betwcen  a  Jcw  and  a  Chríítian*  The  Jews  cah  wor* 
ihip,  kecp  theír  feílivals,  bury,  and  contra£t  matrimony,  ac- 
cording to  thcir  own  rites,  and  they  are  exprcfsly  exemptéd^ 
marryíng  wíth  each  other,  from  the  reftraints  in  the  marrtage 
a£l.  A  Jew  is  however  obliged,  on  application  to  the  chan^ 
celior,  to  allow  a  fufficient  maintenance  to  his  child  becoming 
a  proteñant ;  he  can  recover  his  ríghts  in  all  courts  of .  juiUcey 
and  in  evidence>  or  in  an  anfwet  in  equity,  he  is  fwom  on  the 
Pentateuch.  Jews  cannot  be  naturalized^  inafmuch  as  they 
^cannot  receive  the  facrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
church  of  England  j  an  a£):  wás  paíTed  in  the  year  1753,  to 
relieve  them  from  this  inability,  but  in  the  ,next  feí&on  it  wa» 
fepealed  with  precipitancy. 

Mahometans.  Thefc  people  never  having  had  any  material 
intercourfe  with  thefe  kingdoms^  fo  as  to  iniluence  their  do* 
meilic  ftate,  it  is  only  neceíTary  to  meíition  theift  in  explanation 
of  the  general  urtderftanding  of  the  tcrm  infidel,  This  ñame  was 
applied  to  all  who  believc  neither  the  New  ñor  the  OJd  Teftameül 
to  be  the  word  of  God  j  and  ¡t  is  a  rule,  that  fuch^  perfons 
cannot  be  witncflés  in  a  court  of  juílice  5  but  Mahometana 
fworn  on  the  Koran  have  been  allowed  to  make  depoíitions  both 
in  the  court  of  Chanoery  and  at  the  Council  Board.  It  would 
fecm  then  that  the  definition  of  infidel,  as  now  adopted,  would 
^pply  only  to  atheiñs,  and  to  thofe  feflaries  who  acknowledge 
a  God,  but  deny  the  atithenticity  of  all  revclation.  The  formef 
cannot,  ín  courfe,  be  bound  by  the  facred  nature  of  «ny  oath  |^ 
and  it  is  difiícult  to  conceive  what  fbrm  could  make  a  fierioua 
'  impreíTion  on  the  olber,  who  worihips  an  abftraSi  being  of  hit 
own  invention  •,  fitting  hin>  with  powers  and  attribtite»  at  hia 
own  plcafure. 

.  Papists.  With  refpeéit  to  the  in^rpachmenf»  of  tbe  head  of 
the  Catholic  church  on  the  liberties  of  this  country,  both  reli- 
gíous  and  civil,  fufficient  obfervatlon  has  alrteady  been  made^ 
The  degree  of  indulgence  which  ougbt  to  be  extended  to  thofe 
who  profefs  that  religión  Is  tíow  fo  mocb  a  party  queflfon,  an<i 
difcufled  with  fo  mucb  heat»  that  a^  opinión  on  the  fub^eft 

wouU 
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would  requíre  more  fupport  and  illúftiatíbn  dian.wóuld  b^ 
bccoming  in  this  work.  Ta  avoid  any  appearancc;^  theiref<?ref 
of  giving  or  jeading  to  a  judgmcnt  on  this  point,  t|ie  fpUowii^ 
enumeration  of  difabilities,  wich  their  cauíes  and  the  relaxations 
extended  to  tKem,  ¡s  given  in  the  verv  worda  of  judge  Black- 
ftone,  and  His  comraentator  Mr.  Chriílian. 

After  jjoticing  the  ftate  of  Prot^ftant  diflentcrs,  with  expref-  _ 
JIons  recommendatory  of  liberal  tokration,  fo  far  as  ít  can  b^ 
aíForded  confiíUntly  with  the  fafcty  of  the  eftabliíhed  church, 
the  learned  author  proceeds :  ^'  As  to  Papifts,  what  has  been 
**  íaid  of  the  Proteftant  diflentcrs  would  hold  equally  ftrong  for 
«^^  a  general  toleration  of  them,  provided  their  feparation  wa$ 
"  foundcd  only  upoQ  difFerence  óf  opinión  in  religión,  and  their 
**  principies  did  ñor  alfo  extend  to  a  fubverfion  of  the  civil  go- 
"  vemment,  If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  th^ 
•^  fuprémacy  of  the  pope,  they  might  quietíy  enjoy  their  feven 
**  facraments,  their  purgatory,  and  auricular  confeíEon,  their 
**  woríhip  of  reliques  and  Lmages,  nay  even  their  tranfubftantia- 
•*  tion.  But  while  they  acknowledge  a  foreign  power,  fuperior 
'*  ta  the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  if 
•*  the  laws.of  tliat  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  upon  the  footr 
"  ¡ng  of  good  fubjedis,  Let  u&  therefore  now  také  a  vicw  of 
**  the  laws  in  forcé  againft  the  Papiíls,  who  may  be  divided 
^*  into  three  claffes:  perfons  profcíTing  popery,  popiíh  reculantíi 
"  convlñ,  and  popiíh  priefts.  i.  Perfons  profeífing  the  popiíh 
*'  religión,  befides  the  former  penalties  for  not  frequenting  theix 
**«  parifli  church,  are  iliCgibled  frona  taking  lands  either  by  defcent 
*^  or  purchafe  after  eighteen  years  of  age,  until  they  renounce 
«*  their  crrors  '$  they  muft,  at  the  age  of  tweñty-one,  regifter 
<*  their  cftates  before  acquired,  and  all  future  conveyances  and 
"  wills  relatlng  to  theih ;  they  are  incapable  of  prefenting  %q 
"  any  advowfon,  or  granting  toany  óther  pcrfon  any  avoidance 
.'**  of  the  fame ;  they  may  not  kcep  or  teach  any  fchool,  undcr 
*^  pain  of  perpetual  imprifonment ;  and,  if  they  wlllingly  fay 
**  or  bear^  raafs,  they  forfeit  the  one  two  hundred,  the  other 
**  one  hundred  marks,  and  cach  íhall  fuffer  a  year's  imprifon- 
*^  ment.  Thus  much  for  perfons  who,  from  the  mísfortune  of 
*•  famüy.prejudices  or  otherwife,  havc  conceived  an  unhappy 
**  attachment  to  the  Romiíh  church  frpm  ^h^ir  infancy,  aqd 
"  publicly  profefs  its  errors.  liut  if  any  evil  íuduíliy^is  ufed 
«  to  rivet  thefe  errors  upon  them,  if  any  perfon  fenils  another 
^  abr^ad  to  be.  educated  in  the  popiíh  religión,  pv  to  f eíide  iu 
^  any  religíous  houfe  abroad  for  that  pürpofe,  or  contributes  to 
^  their  maintenance  when  there;  both  the  fender,  the  fent, 
<^  and  the  contributor,  are  difabled  to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  tp 
«  b€i  execütor  or  adminiílrator  to  any  perfon^  to  take  ^ny 
^  S  '  "  Icgacy 
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^  Icgjacy  or  dced  af  gift,  and  to  bear  ony  office  ¡n  thc  realm^ 
«*  and  (hall  forfcít  all'tíieír  goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  all 
«*  their  real  eftatc  for  life.  "And  where  theíc  errors  are  alfó 
«*  aggravated  bv  apoftacy  or  perverfion,  wherc  a  perfon  is  re- 
•*  conciled  to  tne  fec  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  recon- 
**  ciled,  thc  ofFencc  amounts  to  high  treafon.  a.  Popiíh  recu- 
•«  fants  convifted  in  a  court  of  law  of  not  attending  the  fervicc 
«*  of  the  church  of  England,  are  fubjeft  to  the  following  dif- 
•^  abilities>  penalties,  and  forfcitures,  over  and  above  thofe 
««  before  mentioned.  They  are  confidered  as  perfons  excom- 
«  mumcated;  they  can  hold  no  office  or  employment;  they 
•^  muft  not  keep  arms  ¡n  their  houfes,  but  the  fame  may  be 
<<  feized  by  the  juilices  of  the  pcace;  they  may  not  come 
•«  within  ten  miles  of  London  on  pain  of  loo/.j  they  can  bring 
•'  no  aélion  at  law,  or  fuit  in  equity ;  they  are  not  permitted 
<«  to  travel  above  five  miles  from  home,  unlefs  by  licence,  upon 
"  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods  j  and  they  may  not  come  to 
««  court  under  pain  of  loo/.  No  marriage  or  burial  of  fuch 
«  recufant,  or  baptifm  of  his  child,  íhall  be  had  otherwifc 
*<  than  by  the  miniílers  of  the  church  of  England,  under  other 
•*  fcvere  penalties,  A  married  woman,  when  recufant,  fliall 
«*  forfeit  two  thirds  of  her  dower  or  jointüre,  may  not  be 
•*  executrix  or  adminiftratrix  to  her  huíband,  ñor  have  any 
**  part  of  his  goods ;  and  durlng  the  coverture  may  be  kept 
**  in  prífon,  unlefs  her  húíband  redeems  her  at  the  rate  of  loA 
«  a  month,  or  the  third  part  of  all  his  lands.  And,  laftly,  as 
•*  a  feme-covert  recufant  may  be  imprifóned ;  fo  all  others  muít, 
«•  within  threé  months  after  conviftion,  cither  fubmit  and  re- 
•'  nounce  their  errors,  or,  if  required  fo  to  do  by  four  juftices, 
«^  muft  abjure  and  renounce  the  realm :  and  *if  they  *  do  not 
•*  depart,  or  if  they  return  without  the  king's  licence,  they  fliall 
**  be  guilty  óf  felony,  and  fufFer  death  as  felons  without  benefit 
«»  of  clergy.  There  is  alfo  an  inferior  fpecies  of  recufancy, 
«*  (refufing  to  make  the  declaration  againft  popery  enjoiñed  by 
•*  ftatute  30  Cha.  II.  ft.  a,  when  tendered  by  the  proper  magil- 
«*  trate,)  whidí,  if  the  party  refides  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
*'  makes  him  an  abfolute  recufant  convift  ;^  or,  if  at  a  greater 
•*  diftance>  fufpends  him  from  having  any  feat  in  parliament, 
«  keepi'ng  arms  in  his  houfe,  or  any  horfe  above  the  valué  of 
*<  five  pounds.  This  is  the  líate,  by  the  laws  now  in  beitíg,  of 
«  a  lay-papift.  But,  3.  The  remaining  fpecies  or  degrec,  víz. 
•'  popiOi  pricfts,  are  in  a  ftill  more  dangérous  condition.  For, 
«<  by  ftatute  ii  &  12  W.  IH.  c.  4.,  popilh  priefts  or  biíhops 
v^*  celcbrating  mafs  or  exercifmg  any  part  of  their  funAions  ¡n 
**  England,  except  in  the  houfes  of  ámbaíTadors,  are  Hable  to 
««  perpetual  imprifonment.  And,  by  thc  ftatute  27  Eliz.  c.  i,, 
'  /  «<  any 
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^  anypópiÚi  priefti  bornin  the  dominions  of.the  crown  of 
*'  England»  mío  (hall  come  over  hither  from   beyond  fea» 
**  (unlcfs  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weathcr  and  tarrying  only  a  rea* 
*<  fonable  time»)  or  íhali  be  in  En^Iand  three  days  without  con^ 
<<  fonning.and  taking  the  oaths,  is  guiity  of  high  treafdn :  and 
^  all  perfoás  harbouring  hhn  are  gullty  of  felony  without'  th^ 
^*  beneíit  of  ciergy.   This  is  a  ihort  fummary  of  the  laws  againft 
<'  the  papífts  under  thcir  three  feveral  claíTee,  of  perfons  profeflt 
**  ing  the  popiíh  religión,  popiíh  recufants  convi£l,  and  popiíh 
««  priefts ;   of  which  the  prefident  Moijtefquieu  obfervcs  that 
«*  they  are  fo  rígorous,  though  not  profefledly  of  the  faguinary 
<<  kindy  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that  can  be  poiGbly  done  in 
•*  cold  blood.    But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  may  be  obfervcd,  (what 
•*  foreigners,  who  only  judge  from  out  ftatute  books,  are  not 
•*  fully  apprized  of,)  that  thefe  laws  are  feldom  exerted  to  thcir 
<«  utmoíl  rigpur :  and  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  vcry 
*«  difficult  to  excufe  them  ;  for  they  are  rathcr  to  be  accounted 
^*  for  from  thcir  hiftory,  and  the  urgency  of  the  time$  which 
<*  produced  them,  than  to  be  approved  (upon  a  cool  review)  as 
«'  a  ftanding  fyílem  of  law.     The  reftlefs  machinations.  of  thfe 
^*  Jefuiís  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  turbulencc  and 
•*  uneafinefs  of  the  papiiis  under  the  new  religious  eftabliíb- 
«*  ment,  and  the  bpldnefs  of  thcir  hopes  and  wiíhes  for  the 
«*  fucceífion  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  oWiged  the  parliameht  to 
«•  countcraft  fo  dangerou§  a  fpirit;  hy  laws  of  a  great,  and  theiji' ' 
•*  perhaps  neceíTary  feverity.     The  powder  trcaíbn,'in  the  fuc- 
*'  ceedinrr  reign,  ftíuck  a  panic  into  James  I.  which  operatcd 
**  in  difFerent  ways:  tt  occafioned  the  enaAing  of  new  laws 
«*  againft  the  papifts,  but  deterred  him  from  putting  them  into 
*«  execution.    The  intrigues  of  queen  Henrietta  in  the  reign  of 
*<  Charles  I.,  the  profpeft  of  a  popiíh  fucccíTor  in  that  of 
*<  Charles  II.,  the  aflaíjination-plot  in  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
**  liam,  and  the  avowed  claim  of  a  popiíh  pretender  to  the 
•<  crown  in  that  and  fubfequent  reigns,  wili  account  for  the 
«*  exteníion  of  thefe  penaltiesat  thofe  feveral  periods  of  out 
"  hiílory.     But  if  a  time  íhould  ever  arrivc,  and  perhaps  it  is 
"  not  very  diílant,  when  all  fears  of  apretenckr  (hall  hatc 
««  vaniíhed,  and  the  power  and  inHuence  of  the  pope  íhatl 
•*  becoftie  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  defpicablc,  not  only  in  Eng* 
«  land  but  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe-,   it  probably  wouíd 
*<  not  then  be  amifs  to  review  and  foften  thefe  rígorous  ediá^s  i 
<<  at   leaíl  till'the  civii  principies  of  the  Román   CathoHi^ 
*<  called  again  upon  the  legiilature  to  renew  them :  for  it  ouglifc 
««  not  to  l^  left  in  the  breaíl  of  every  mercilefs  bigot,  to  dra;j 
•í  down  the  vengeance  of  thefe  occaGonal  laws  upon  inoffcn- 
.<<  five,  though  miílakcni  fubjeds  i  ín  oppofitioa  to  the  lenienC 
.     VoL.  I.  í  f  «  inclina- 
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«  ¡ndinations  of  the  civil  magiftrate»  and  tá  tfae  deftmdioff 
♦<  of  every  principie  of  tolera tion  and  religious  liberty. 

<*  This  has  partly  been  done  by  (latute  1 8  Geo.  III.  c.  6o» 
'•  with  regard  to  fuch  papifts  as  duly  takc  tlie  oath  tberein 
•«  prefcribed,  of  allegiance  to  his  majcfty,  abjuratk>n  of  thc 
•*  pretender,  renunciation*  of  the  pope  s  civil  power,  and  ab- 
«*  horrence  of  the  dodrines  of  deftroying  and  not  kceping  faith 
«'  with  heretics,  and  depofmg  or  murdering  princes  excom- 
♦«  municated  by  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome :   in  refpcéi  of 
<«  whom  only,  the  ftatute  of  1 1  &  I2  W.  III.  is  repealed,  fo  far 
"  as  ¡t  difables  them  froni  purchafíng  or  inheriting,   or  au- 
«*  thorizes  thc  apprehending  or  profecuting  thc  popilh  clergy, 
"  or  fubjeñs  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  eithcr  them,  or  any 
"  teachcrs  of  youth." — "  But  now  by  the  ftatute  31  Geo.  III.  €• 
"  32."  Mr.  Chriílian  adds,  "  which  may  be  callcd  the  toleration 
•*  a£l  of  the  Román  Catbolics,  all  the  fevere  and  cruel  reftridíons 
**  and  penalties,  enumérated  by  the  learned  judgc,  are  removed 
"  from  thofe  Román  Catholics,  vi'ho  are  willing  to  comply 
•^  with  the  requifitions  of  that  ftatute,  which  are,  that  they 
*<  muft  appeár  at  fome  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  or  at 
«*  thc  quarter  feíTions  held   for  the    county,   city,   or   place 
"  where  they  íhall  reíiáe,  and  make  and  fubfcribe  a  declaration, 
««  tliat  they  profefs  the  Román  Catholic  religión,  and  alfo  an 
«'  oath  which  is  exañly  fimilar  to  that  required  by  the  L8th 
«  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  the  fubftance  of  which  is  ftated  above.    On 
•^  this  declaration  and  oath  being  duly  made  by  any  Román 
«  catholic,  thc  ofHcer  of  the  court  íhall  grant  him  a  certifícate  \ 
<*  and  fuch  officer  íhall  yearly  tranfmit  to  the  privy  counciK 
**  lifts  of  all  perfons  who  havcr  thus  qualified  themfelvcs  within 
<«  thc  year  in  his  refpeftive  court.     The  ftatute  then  provides, 
«<  that  a  Román  Catholic  thus  qualified,  íhall  not  be  profecutcd 
«*  under  any  ftatute  for  not  repairing  to  a  pariíh  church,  ñor 
•*  íhall  h&  be  profecutcd  for  being  a  papift,  ñor  for  attending  or 
"  performing   mafs   or   other   ceremonies   of  the   church  rf 
**  Rome  5    provided    that   no  place  íhall  be   allowed  for  an 
•*  aíTcmbly  to  celébrate  fuch  worfliip,  until  it  is  c'ertified  to  the 
**  feífions  ;  ñor  íhall  any  minifter  officiate  in  it,  until  his  ñame 
^<  and  defcription  are  recorded  there  5  and  no  fuch  place  of 
«  aíTcmbly  íhall  have  its  doors  locked  or  barred  during  thc 
«  time  of  meeting  or  divine  woríhip.     If  any  Román  Catholic 
.**  ii  eleñed  conftable,  church-warden,  overfeer,  or  inte  any 
**  parochial  oíEce,  he  may  execute  the  fame  by  a  deputy,  to 
«<  be  approved,  as  if  he  were  to  aft  for  himfelf  as  principal  \ 
«  every  miniíler   who    has  qualified,  íhall  be   exenipt  from 
*«  ferving  on  juries,  and  from  being  eleftod  into  any  paro- 
*'  chial  office ;  all  the  laws  for  fréquenting  divine  fervlce  oa 

*^  Sundaysy 
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««  Sundays,  (hall  continué  ¡n  forcé,  cxccpt  wherc  p^fons  attcnd 
•*  fome  place  of  woríhip  allowed  by  this  ftatute,  or  the  tole- 
"  ration  aéi  of  the  dlíTenters,  i  W,  and  M.  5  and  if  any  perfon 
*<  diílurb  a  congregation  allowed  under  this  z6t,  he  íhall,  a¿ 
"  for  difturbing  a  diíTenting  meeting,  be  bound  over  to  the 
•*  next  feílions,  and  upen  conviflion  there,  íhaü  forfeit  twentf 
<<  pounds;  &ut  no  Román  Catholic  minifter  íhail  officiate  in 
"  any  place  of  woíOiip  havinga  fteeple  and  a  bell,  or  at  any 
•*  funeral  in  a  church  or  church-yard,  or  íhall  wear  the  habits 
**  of  his  order,  except  in  a  place  allowed  by  this  llatute,  or  in 
"  a  prívate  houfe,  vvhcre  therc  (hall  not  be  more  than  fivc 
"  perfons  befides  the  family.  This  ftatute  fliall  not.  exempt 
"  Román  Caílíolics  from  the  payment  of  tythes,  or  other  duesj 
.  **  to  the  church  5  ñor  íhall  it  aj9Fe£L  tlie  ftatutes  conceming 
"  marriages,  or  any  law  refpcfting  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown. 
*«  No  perlón,  wlio  hns  qualified,  íhall  be  profecuted  for  in* 
«*  ftrufting  youth,  except  in  an  endowed  fchool  j  or  a  fchool 
**  in  one  of  the  Engliíli  univerGties ;  and  except  alfo,  that  no 
•<  Román  Catholic  ichoolmaílcr  íhall  receive  into  hi«  fchool  the 
*♦  child  of  any  proteílant  father;  npr  íliall  any  Román  Catholic 
**  keep  a  fchool  until  his  or  her  ñame  be  recorded  as  a  teacher 
"  at  the  feíGons.  But  no  religious  order  is  to  be  eílabliíhed^ 
«^  and  cvery  endowment  of  a  fchool  or  college  by  a  Román 
*'  Catholic  íhall  ftill  be  fuperftitious  and  unlawful.  And  na 
**  períbn  henceforth  íhall  be  fummoned  to  take  oath  of  fu* 
«  premacy,  and  the  declaration  againíl  tranfubftantiation ;  ñor 
"  íhall  Román  Catholics,  who  have  qualified,  be  removable 
«*  from  London  and  Weftminfter*,  neithcr  íhall  any  peer,  who 
**  has  qualified,  be  puniíhable  for  coming  into  the  prcfence, 
"  or  palace  of  the  king  or  queen.  And  no  papiíls  whatever 
**  íhall  be  any  longcr  obliged  to  regiíler  theít  ñames  and  eilates, 
<*  or  cnrol  thtir  deeds  and  wills.  And  every  Román  CatlH)lic 
*«  who  has  qualified,  may  be  permitted  to  a£k  as  a  barriílcr, 
«  attorney,  and  notary." 

DissENTERs.  In  this  clafs  may  be  included,  but  meíely  to 
-mention  them,  for  they  do  not  materially  afieft  the  community } 
thofe  feéiaries  who  den  y  the  divinity  of  our  bleíTed  Saviour,  and 
cali  themfelves  Chriflians,  but  acknowledge  him  only  as  a  man. 
Thefc  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  Afítí-TrimtarianSf 
and  include  the  refidue  of  many  ancient,  as  well  as  the  body 
of  many  modern  fe£):s ;  and  under  this  lefs  exceptionable  de- 
^  nomination,  the  atheiñs,  and  otlier  free-thinkers,  as  they  cali 
themfelves,  are  apt  to  enrol.  The  Antl-Trinitarians  hivc 
feveral  places  of  woríhip,  and  publiíh  their  tranílatipns  of  the 
fcriptures,  and   alterations  of  the  book  ql  common  praycr» 

Ff  a  ».  withoul 
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yrithout  fear  of  ftatittes,  which  the  indulgence  of  modem  tímesr 
renders  obfolete. 

.  Presbyterians,  The  kirk  of  Scotland  ¡s,  properiy  fpeakíng, 
the  only  body  of  regular  PreíbyterianvS  ¡n  Grcat  Britain.  The 
preíbyterians,  asto  dodrine,  agree  with  the  church  of  England  r 
their  chief  diíferencc  lies  in  the  poiut  of  difciplina,  viz.  wha 
flball  appoint  the  governors  qf  the  church,  and  what  fubordi- 
nation  (hall  or  fhall  not  be  between  them  ?  The  Prcíbyterians 
aliow  of  no  hierarchy,  no  fubordination  in  the  pcrfons  of  their 
miniílcrs ;  biíhops  and  pricfts,  thcy  mnintain,  in  the  time  of 
the  apoíllesj  were  the  fame ;  and  therefore,  though  thev  alkjw 
epifcopacy  as  now  fettied  in  the  church  of  England,  to  be  very 
ancient,  yet  they  deny  it  to  he  of  divine  authority,  In  lieu  of 
a  feries  of  miniítcrs  one  ovcr  another,  in  quality  of  pricfts, 
biíhopS)  and  archbifiíops,  their  polity  confiíis  in  a  feries  of 
afiemblies,  or  fynods  :  thus  every  rainifter  is  to  be  obedient  to 
the  claflis  under  which  he  Uves ;  and  that  clafs  to  a  fynod,  pro- 
▼inciali  cailical,  or  oecumenical.  The  power  of  ordination, 
l9^tth  them,  reíides  in  a  claílis  \  and  none  are  admitted  to  ad- 
miniíler  the  facrament,  but  thofe  ordained  by  the  impofition  of 
hands  of  other  mínifters.  They  make  ufe  of  deacons  to  take 
care  of  their  pqpr  v  and  in  the  government  of  the  church,  cali 
in  lay  eldei:s. 

Independents»  Thefe  perfons  carry  the  doñríne  of  fepa- 
ration  further  than  Preíbyterians  v  they  den  y,  not  only  any 
fubordination  among  their  clcTgy>  but  alfo  all  dependency  on 
any  other  afiembly.  They  maintain,  that  every  feparate  church, 
or  particular  congregation,  has  in  itfelf  radically  and  eíTentially 
every  thing  neccffary  for  its  own  government ;  that  it  has  a)l 
eccleíiaftical  power  and  jurifdidion  ;  and  is  not  at  all  fubjef):  to 
other  churches  or  their  deputies,  ñor  to  their  aflcmblies  or 
fynods.  Though  the  independcnts  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to 
aíTemble  fynods ;  yet,  if  dny  be  held,  thcy  look  on  their  rcfo- 
lutions  as  weighty  and  prudential  counfels,  but  not  as  decifions 
to  be  peremptoriiy  obeyed.  They  agree,  that  one  or  more 
churches  may  hclp  another  church  with  their  advice  and  aífift» 
anee,  and  even  reprove  it  whén  •  it  ofFends ;  provided  they  do 
not  pretend  to  any  fuperior  authority  or  right  to  excommunU 
c^e,  &c.  In  matters  of  faith  and  doftrine  the  independcnts 
agree  with  the  reft  of  the  reformed;  fo  thafthe  difierence  is 
rather  political  than  religious.  This  fe¿i  fprüng  from  the 
Brownifts,  a  very  ancient  ctófs  of  Puritans,  founded  in  1580, 
*by  á  Icarned  man  called  Robert  Brown,  who  aftetward»  re- 
«nounced  his  errors,  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Englan^j 
and  died  rcflor  of  »  church  in  Northamptoníhirc, 
:  BaptÍsts. 
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'  Saptists,  Thts  í's  a  general  term,  inclacKng  alf  the  fcákaries 
•wrho  renounce  paedobaptifm,  or  the  chriftening  of  infants,  and 
teferve  thofe  who  are  bom  in  their  fefts  till  they  beconie  adultsi 
ór  ínfift  that  converts  (hall  be  baptized  again.  This  re-íbaptifm 
5s  the  orígín  of  the  tnoft  ancíei^  of  their  titles  Anabaptiftsy  but 
fóme  íubdiviíions  of  their  fcílrs  do  notthink  this  necefliry; 
There  were  Anabapnfts  eVen  in  tKe  primitivc  church;  that  isi* 
lieretics  who  baptized  a  fecond  time :  fuch  were  thé  Novatiañsi 
Cataphrygians,  and  Donatifts.  There  were  alfo  in  the  third 
century  feveral  catholic  biíhops  in  Afia  and  África,  who  hdd 
the  baptifm  of  heretics  invalid ;  and  thcrcfore  re-baptized  fuch 
W  were  converted  to  orthodoxy.  Bijit  thefe  '•aijcient  Rebaptift«^ 
wére  not  called  Anabaptifts.  Tn  the  twelfth  century^  the  Wak 
denfesi  Albigenfes,  and  Pettt>braffians,  are  tilfo  ;rccordéd  as  of 
Ihefame  belieif;  bat  neithcr  was  thedenominatitJii  given  to  theni^ 
It  was  firft  appliedto  a  fed  of  Proteftants,  whó  appearcd  iá 
the  fixteenth  century,  but  didr  founder  is  not  afccrtaincd;  in 
the  time  of  Luther  they  rofe  in  great  forcé  in  Saabia^  and 
under  pi*ctence  of  eftablifiring  the  langdom  of  Chrift  on  eattb> 
conlmitted  fuch  outrages,  that  Luther  invhed  ali  the  world  to 
take  arms  againft  them  as  fanatics  who  ^bufed  the  wórdxrf 
God,  and  Calvin  wrote  in  rcfutation  of  their  dpéirrnes.  Their 
violence  in  time  fubíidcd,  their  numbe^shave.bcen  rather-in- 
creáíing  than  diniiniíhing  in  England,  and  among  their  teachets 
have  been  fome  wortliy  and  learncd  men. 

QüAKBRS,  Thefe. people  appeared  in  England  during  the 
interregnum,  their  founder  being  Georgfe  Fox,  an  illiterate 
perfon,  bom  at  Drayton,  in  Lcicefteríhire ;  and'  by  ttade  a 
íhocMnaker.  The  accounts  of  thofe  times  tell  us,  that  as  he 
wrought  at  his  trade,  he  ufed  to  medítate  much  on  the  fcrip- 
tures  \  \<^ich,  with  the  foñtary  courfé  of  life,  improving  his 
natural  melancholy,  he  began  at  length  to  have  vifions :  and, 
in  confequence,  fet  up  for  a  preachcr.  He  pfopofed  but  few 
articles  of  faith  •,  dwelt  moítiy  on  morality  j  preached  tniitual 
charí'ty,  the  love  of  God,'and  a  dcep  ^.ttentioh  to  the  inntír 
motions  and  fecret  workings  of  the  fpirit.  He  would  have -a 
fimple  worlhip,  and  religión  with^ut  any  ceremonias ;  making 
it  a  principal  point  ^o  wait  in  profound  filence,  the  motioñ  and 
diredlion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  genius  of  the  times,  the 
novel  ty  of  the  doftrine,  and  the  great  appearance  of  deyotionr 
in  the  man,  foon  gaincd  him  difciples;  and  fome  unúfual 
Ihakings  and  convulfions  with  which  they  were  feized  at  their 
firft  meetings,  procured  them  the  appellation  of  ^mkers,  They 
profefs  a  great  aufterity  of  bchr*  'our ;  a  fmgular  probity  and 
uprightnefs  in  their  dealings  ^  a  derourenefs  and  gravity  bf 
countenance  \  a  coldnefs  and  fjparingnefs*  of  difcouvfe,  to  have 
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time  to  wcigh  what  thcy  fay ;  a  grcat  dcal  of  frugalíty  tn  tlicir 
tables,  and  of  plainnefs  in  thcir  drcfs.  Thcy  abhor  war,  evfen 
for  fcjf-dcfcnce,  takc  no  oaths  on  any  account,  havc  no  dergy 
or  form  of  prayer,  but  cvcry  onc,  male  or  feniale,  at  their. 
sneetings,  on  fcelinf:  what  is  tcrmcd  a  motion  of  thc  fpírít,  rifes 
and  dclivcrs  fuch  fcntímcnts  as  pTocecd  from  the  temporary 
}nfpiration ;  thcy  marry  without  pricft  of  magiftrate,  m  a  fonn 
of  thcir  own,  which  gives  thc  compañ  publicity  and  authen- 
ticity,  and  thcy  refufe  the  orcíinary  civiüties  offociety,  fuch 
as  drinking  healths^  being  uncovercd  in  public  places,  titling 
thofe  whom  thcy  addrcfs,  Sir,  or  Madam,  but  ^fe  inftead,  thc 
word  ruíghbwr  i  and  thcy  do  not  adopt  the  poUte  mode  of 
calling  a^gle  perfon  youy  but  adhere  to  thoii  and  thee,  It  is 
alfo  a  pirinciple  among  them,  that  thcy  oiight  not,  without 
<ompultion,  to  pay  tythes,  church  ratcs  and  dues,  or  any  taxes 
laid  for  thc  mere  purpofe  of  carrying  on  war.  Their  dodrincs 
in  matters  purely  religious  are  fpcculative,  but  in  no  refpeél 
iminoral  or  noxious»  and  thcir  focial  difcipiíne,  by  monthly, 
qtxarterly,  ycarly,  tndothcr  mcctings,  has  not  bcen  cenfurcd.  In 
•dic  carly  days  of  thcir  fonnation  thcy  wcre  accufed  o£  fome 
cxccflés,  but  in  latter  times,  thcy  havc  becn  rcmarked  for  an 
cafy  and  ofdcrly  compliancc  with  all  the  regulations  of  focicty, 
Thcir  fcTuples  rcfpeÓing  taxes  and  íates  are  conquered  by  thc 
llíghteft  appcarance  of  forcé;  and  they  permit  their  hats  to  be 
taken  off  in  courts  of  juftice,  and  othcr  places  without  re- 
(iftancc.  Thc  legiflature,  in  coníidcration  of  their  fcruples, 
allows  thcir  nj^rmation  to  be  taken  inilead  of  an  oath,  in  all 
but  criminal  cafes  \  thcy  havc  all  the  benefits  of  the  acl  of 
tolcratÍQn,  and  their  weddings  are  allowed  to  be  yalid. 

MoRAViANS.  'lilis  feft  began  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia :  its 
origin  is  afcribed  to  Count  Zinzlhdorf,  a  Germán  nobleman, 
who  died  in  1760;  thc  Woravians  havc  alfo  been  ftylcd  Hem- 
fautters,  from  thc  ñame  of  thc  village  whcre  they  firft  fettled» 
and  term  themfelvcs  unitas  fratrum^  or  united  brethren,  and 
claim  a  much  more  andent  origin  than  the  times  of  Count 
Zinzendorf.  Their  principies  and  mode  of  woríhip  are  rathcr 
opcn  to  tbe  cenfure  of  extr? vagance ;  but  not  repugnant  to-the 
do¿irijics  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  zeal,  in  fpreading 
Chriftianity  through  the  regions  of  America,  procured  from 
the  Britiíh  parliament  22  Geo.  II.  c.  30.'  an  acb  exprefsly  in 
their  favour.  It  provides  that  thcir  folcmn  affirmation  íhall  be 
taken  inftead  of  an  oath,  but  not  to  qualifythem  to  give  evi- 
dence  in  criminal  cafes  or  ferve  on  juties. 

Methodists,  This  feñ«now  divided  into  many  fchifmatic 
fra£lions  by  the  views  and  tempers  of  their  leaders,  óriginated  iu 
the  ycar  1729,  at  thc  univerfity  of  Oxford,  among  fome  young 
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men,  who  ftudiccl'  with  carc  the  fcripturéS'  In  theír  original 
tongac*  Thefe  índiriduals  formcd  feparate  pañíes,  and,  relying 
on  their  taknts  to  obtain  popularíty,  and  theír  induílry  to 
increafe  their  profelytes,  fprcad  with  wonderfal  celerity  tlie 
influcnce  of  their  doftrines,  not  only  over  the  Britiíh  metrópolis,^ 
but  all  parts  of  the  Britiíh  dominions.  Their  diftinguííhing  prin- 
ciple$  are,  falvation  by  faith  without  the  aid  or  evidence  of  good 
works;  and  perceptible  and  evcn  inftantaneous  converfion,  with 
an  aíTurance  of  reconciliation  to  God,  which  they  term  tke  new 
iirth.  This  feéi  was-ncver  in  hoftiUty  with.  the  church  of 
England,  and  its  eftablifliments  not  excluding  the  profeflbrs 
from  any  aflbciation  with  it,  neither  penalty  ñor  encouragement 
has  attended  their  progrefs.  -  The  zeal  and  aftivity  of  the 
teachers  have  been  found  ufeful  in  diíTemínating  Chrülianity 
where  it  was*never  receiyed  before,  or  at-beft  haA  fallen  into 
oblivion  through  neglect  5  but  the  víolenc^  of  their  doílrines» 
increafed  in  its  eíFeft  by  the  coarfcnefs  of  fome  ilHterate  itiner-r 
ants,  afluming  to  be  teachers  on  the  credít  of  a  pretended  new 
birth,  has  been  the  can  fe  of  coníiderable  evils^  and  brought  on. 
the  feéJ  in  general  no  flight  animadverfions,  The  modérate 
doílrines  of  Methodifm,  far  from  being  repugnant  to,  have  been 
profeffed  by  many  diílinguiíhed  divines  of  the  church  of  England^ 
and  the  better  and  more  diftinguiílied  among  the  Methodifts  have 
had  fupport,  appl;^fe,  and  commemoration,  from  eminent, 
learncd,  and  worthy  men. 

Thefe  are  in  impprtance  the  chíef,rhut  not  in  ñame  any  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  feíls  of  Chriítians  known  in  England. 
Some  of  them  are  loud  and  veheraent  in  complaints  againft  the 
teft  and  corporatiofi  a£ls,  dcfcribing  the  privation  of  office  for 
non-conformity  as  a  fpecies  of  perfecution ;  yet,  in  fañ,  the 
toleration  they  enjoy  is  greater,  and  the  reftraints  they  labour 
under  are  lefs  than  in  any  other  country  which  has  an  eftabliíhed 
church.  The  rule  which  has  guidcd,  and  is  illuftrated  by  the 
condefcenfion  of  our  legiflators,  in  this  refpedt,  is  admirably 
cxpreíTed  by  the  autbor  from  whom  a  precediñg  paíTage  is 
dcrived.  "  Our  ancellorá,"  fays  Blackftone,  <*  were  cer- 
"  tainly  miftaken  in  their  plans  of  compulíion  and  intolerance. 
"  The  fin  of  fchifm,  as  fuch,  is  by  no  mcans  the  objeél  of 
"  temporal  coerción  and  punifliment.  If  through  weaknefs  of 
**  intellect,  through  mifdirefted  piety,  through  perverfenefs  and 
"  acerbity  of  temper,  or  (which  is  often  the  cafe)  through  a 
"  profpeñ  of  fecular  advautage  in  herding  with  a  party,  men 
"  quarrel  with  the  ecclefiaítical.eftabliíhmcnt,  the  civil  magif- 
**  trate  has  nothing  do  with  it,  unlefs  their  tenets  and  pra¿iice 
"  are  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  difturbance  to  the  ftate.  He  is 
**  bound  indeed  to  ptoteót  tbe  eílabiiíhcd  church :  and,  if  this 
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«*  can  be  better  elkGteá  hj  admtttng  nene  but  its  geniune 
«•  mcmbcrs  to  offices  of  truft  and  emolumenta  he  is  certatnly  %% 
«  libcrty  fo  to  do  5  thc  difpoial  of  offices  bcing  matter  of  favour 
^<  and  difcretion.  But,  this  point  beine  once  fccured,  all  per« 
'•  feciuion  for  diverfity  of  opinionst  nowcvcr  ridiculous  oí 
<*  abfurd  they  máy  be,  is  contrary  to  crcry  principie  of  found 
**  poliey  and  civil  frcedom.  The  nanaes  and  fubordination  of 
<*  thc  clcrgy,  tbe  pofture  of  derotion,  the  materíals  and  colour 
**  of  thc  minifter's  garments,  and  oíhcr  matters  of  the  famc 
<^  kind,  muit  be  left  to  the  opinión  of  every  man's  prívate 
"  judgment/' 

GENTRY. 

In  this  clafs  are  comprized  the  knightd  of  the  four  orders» 
baronets,  knights,  efqulres,  and  gentlemen,  with  a  view  of  the 
luture  and  objeds  of  heraldry,  and  the  eñablííhed  grádations 
óf  prcccdency. 

MiLiTART  Orde&s.  A  military  order  is  a  brotherhood« 
fellowfhip»  or  aíTociation  of  a  certain  number  of  a¿tual  knights^ 
íubjeded  to  a  fovcrcign  or  grcat  mafter,  united  by  panictti^r 
laws  and  Matutes  peculiar  to  that  fociety.  The  companions  are 
admitted  with  certain  ceremonics,  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of 
the  ftatutes,  and  diftinguiíhed  by  fome  particular  habitSi  cnílgnsí 
badges,  or  fymbols,  which  ufually  give  denomination  to  the 
order.  The  vacancies  are,  from  time  to  time,  fuppHcd  by 
nómination  or  ele£lion,  for  which,  and  fevernl  other  ends  and 
purpofes»  the  members  are  oMiged  to  aflembie  and  hold  chap* 
ters.  TTie  commencement  of  any  military  order  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  thc  twclfth  century :  thc  religiouí  are  of  a  more 
carlv  date  than  the  civil  military,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
cruiades ;  but  both  were,  in  all  probability,  inñituted  on  the 
fame  profpeéi  and  defign,  which  might  be  the  giving  mutpal 
aids  and  fupports  in  war,  either  againft  the  cncmie$  of  religión, 
Or  agninft  the  focs  of  the  fovcreign,  The  grcat  fuccefs  of  the 
religious  orders  againft  tlie  infidels,  might  probably  cncourage 
and  excite  princcs  to  ereft  military  for  their  own  particular 
defcnce  and  fecurity  $  for  the  founders  were  famed  for  their 
military  enterprizes  and  warlike  poliey ;  and  inftitutions  were 
(ramed  at  critical  periods,  when  the  fovereigns  or  founders 
were  either  making  preparations  for,  or  a¿>ual]y  engaged  in, 
hoililities :  in  fa£k  the  ftatutes  of  the  refpe¿iive  orders  con^- 
tain  exprefs  anieles,  which,  in  fubñance,  though  in  diilérent 
terms,  require  aífi (lance  to  be  gtven  in  war  to  the  grand  mafter 
at  all  evcnts,  aecompanied  gencrally  with  the  ftrifteft  pro* 
hibition  from  bearing  arms  againft  any  member  of  the  fociety. 

N     Fot 


Por  thi$  rcafon  monarclís  have  permltfód  tlic  w€ight.<^  thcir 
difpleafure  to  fall  on  their  hoaiagfets,  oí  fubjeíls  fot  accepting; 
forcign  orders  without  their  permiíEon,  while  fome  bave^  hi' 
oíd  times,  bcen  vcry  foUcitous  to  gct  their  ñames  «arolled  iq 
the  military  orders  of  their  powerful  contemporaríes,  and 
qthers  have  íhewn  great  addrefs  in  evading  propofitions  to  that 
effcñt  which  would  involve  them  in  buttheaf0ii^  and  un^ 
profitable  alliances, 

The  military  orders  óf  knighthood  in  England  are  thofe  of 
the  Garter,  the  Tbiftie,  the  Bath,  and  Saint  Patrick. 

Carteiu  This  is  generally  acknoMrledged  to  be  the  moft 
digniñed  miütary  order  in  Europe^  though  the'  motives',  and 
precife  time  of  its  fiftabliíhment  are  not  agreed  on>  and  manjr 
fables  haVe  bbtained  curreñcy  refp<íiíli|ig  thp  odgin  of  its  name^ 
and  diilinguiCbing  appendage,  The  obfcurity  attendmg  thesfe 
fubje¿ts  is  aícribed  to  the  loís  of  the  Original  (tatutes^  and  of 
the  an#ent  regifter«  and  annals,  while  the  fiienOe  of  coa* 
tempojary  writers,  and  the  great  diílance  of  ytarS|  have  ieft 
xnodern  aytliors  full  fcope  for  cohjcéiUre, 

With  refpea  to  the  era  of  its  firft  formation»  authorfc  differ 
on  various  accounts  9  fome  followkig  the  romantic  difpoGtioti 
of  formcr  ages,  aferibe  it  purely  to  king  Arthur;  and>  giving 
credit  to  all  the  extraragant  exploits  imputed  to  hitn,  repreíent 
the  garter  as  a  mere  revival  of  the  round  table,  which  he  wat 
fuppofed  to  have  eftabliílied  atCaeileon.  Others  attribute  the 
tíeíign,  at  leaít,  if  not  the  perfe¿lion  of  the  order,  to  the  btate 
Coeur  de  Lion,  during  his  wars  in  Paleftlne,  but  the  traditioa 
on  which  the  Y  rely  wants  foundation,  and  is  difgraced  by  cir*. 
cumftances  evidently  fiditious.  There  is  however  no  doubt 
that  the  order  now  fubfiíling  was  founded  at  VVindfor,  by  Ed* 
ward  III,,  though  it  is  not  agreed  whethcr  the  date  was  in  tht 
eighteenth  or  twpnty-third  year  of  hi4  reign.  This  monarch»  á 
warrior,  patriot,  and  man  of  genius,  devifed  this  esceiient  mean 
of  inflaming  the  valour  and  increafing  the  attachment  of  hii 
fubjecls,  and  of  captivating  the  good  will  of  many  foreign 
potentates,  at  thó  nioment  when  he  was  preparing  to  acqutíie 
imraortal  reuown,  or  forego  all  he  pofieíTed  by  a  hazardoita 
enterprize  on  the  crown  and  ktngdom  of  France.  The  mere 
diftin£lion  of  knighthood  wa^,  at  that  time,  grown  too  com- 
nion,  and  therefore  it  was  well  judged  to  inftitute  an  order 
more  than  barely  chivalric,  yet  lefs  than  noble  j  expenfive  to  thfe 
poCeíTor,  yet  not  to  be  dcrived,  as  the  fees  on  ordin^ry^  kn¡ght*r 
!K>ods  were,  from  the  feudal  tenants  under  che  ¿ame  of  an 
aid ;  and  which  íhould  for  ever  afFord  to  the  fovercign,  on  vacan- 
cies,  an  opportunity  of  gracing  the  valiant  or  advancing  thfe 
wife,  without  augmenting  the  numbcr  of  hercditary  counfellors, 
,  or 
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or  gratitíng  any  tranfmiífible  honqurs.  In  meditatíoñ  cf  fuch 
an  undertakingy  a  king  fo  w¡(c  as  Edward  would  not  omit  to 
avail  himfelf  of  cvery  circumilance  which  might  rcnder  his 
ncw  dignity  not  only  precious  tut  venerable.  If  Richard  I. 
really  projea:ed  a  fimilar  meafure,  the  tradition  muft  have  been 
at  that  time  ftrong  and  ÜTely,  and  nothing  could  rende?  tlie 
monarch  and  his  order  more  popular  than  an  apparent  adhcrence 
to  the  plan  of  that  illudrious  hero»  whofe  memory  was  ftüL 
adored,  and  whofe  example  (lili  emulated  by  the  honourable 
and  the  brave.  The  tales  of  king  Arthur  too  were  at  that  time 
amply  rccordcd,  and  implicitly  belteved,  and  as  that  of  the 
round  table  was  among  the  foremoft,  Edward  could  not  ofF^r  a 
more  gracious  tribute  to  thofe  who  confidercd  glory  as  conneéled 
with  antiquity,  than  by  renewing  the  ceremonies  afcribed  to 
thofe  times,  when  the  body  of  truth  can  hardly  be  difttnguiflied 
from  the  fliadow  of  fi£kion,  and  the  very  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  and  incertitude  of  dedu<flion  endear  to  the#nquirer 
tranfadionsj  habits,  and  circumllances  refpeéling  which  he 
would  otherwife  be  uttcrly  iádifferent. 

Witfa  rcfpeél  to  the  date  of  the  iníHtution,  thofe  who*  place 
¡t  ¡n  1344»  rcly  on  the  authority  of  FróifTart,  a  contemporary 
hiftorian  who  dedicated  this  portion  of  his  hiílory  to  the  queen 
of  Edward  líl.  The  means  of  afcertaining  the  exa£i:  date  are 
loft  by  the  dcftruAion  of  the  firíl. records  of  the  garter,  but 
the  authoiity  of  Froiflart  is  not  exempt  from  doubt,  as  he 
mingles  in  his  poetical  narratives  many  romantic  fidions;  and 
as  he  was  not  born  till  the  year  1337,  muft  havc  writteo  from 
tradition,  or  the  information  of  others.  Ñor  is  the  dedication 
of  his  book  any  conclufive  proof,  for  as  Mr,  Hume,  in  queftion- 
ing  his  aflertíon  on  another  point,  juftly  obferves,  «*  it  is  a 
<<  miftake  to  imagine  that  the  patrons  of  dedications  read  the 
*^  books,  much  lefs  youch  for  all  the  contcnts  of  them.'* 

Thus  much  as  to  the  valitiity  of  Froifíart's  pofitive  tefti- 
mony ;  but  whoever,  confulting  the  hiftory  of  the  times,  views 
the  ftateof  Edward  and  of  England,  in  1344,  and  compares  it 
with  the  circumftances  of  both  iñ  1349,  ^yill  dearly  difcem 
wherc  all  .reafonings  drawn  from  probability  muft  fix  their 
preference.  In  1344,  Edwanl  had  been  rather  foiled  than 
fuccefsful  in  all  his  attempts  on  the  con^inent,  the  nation  was 
diftrefled  and  difpirited  by  the^weight  of  taxes  impofcd  on 
them  to  fupply  refources  for  his  unprofperous  expeditions  5  the 
clergy  had  beeil  but  recently  in  hoftility  with  him  on  account 
of  his  profecution  of  John  Stratford,  the  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury;  he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  a  truce  concluded 
for  his  advantage  and  violated  for  his  convenience ;  foreign  * 
powers,  regarding  his  attempts  on  France  with  hoftility  or.  with 
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dcfifion,  were  not  to  be  temptcd  with  any  Ihew  of  honour  that 
lie  could  make,  to  uníte  with  him  in  the  ftrid  tic  of.militaiy 
brotlierhood,  ñor  could  he,  involvcd  in  debts  which  borc  <*  a 
*<  confuming  intereft,"  and  receiving  a  limited,  though  Hberal 
fupplv  from  parliament,  diflipate  that  funii  or  confume  his 
valuable  time  in  an  expenfive  and  ceremonious  inílallation« 
One  other  circumftance  merits  fome  regard:  his  heroic  fon, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  was  not,  in  1 344,  of  age  to  reccivc 
íhe  honour  of  knighthood,  ñor  did  he  in  faft  receive  it  till 
i34¿,  jiift  befóte  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Crecy.  In 
1349,  Edward's  glory  was  at  an  unexampled  pitch  ;  the  battle 
of  Crecy,  the  capture  of  Calais,  the  fubjugaton  of  Scotland, 
and  the  iramenfc  plunder  acquired  by  all  perfons  in  his  army, 
made  him  popular  at  home,  formidable  abroad,  weaithy  him- 
felf,  and  furrounded  by  gaüant  and  opulent  watriors;  this 
then  was  the  time  for  him  to  fet  to  Europe  the  example  of 
cftabliflring  a  fumptuous  and  honourable  miütary  order  *•  To 
this  end  then  he  ifiued  a  proclamation,  inviting  foreign  knights 
to  his  court,  promifing  them  fafe  conduft,  and  difplaying  at 
Windfor  all  the  glory  of  his  fuccefs,  and  in  the  attire  of  him- 
felf,  his  quecn,  and  his  courtiers,  aJl  the  pomp  which  could  be 
¿crived  from- the  fpoils  of  war. 

Taking  evcn  1350,  the  moíl  modern  date  affigned  to  thi« 
cftabliíhmcnt,  it  precedes,  by  lon'g  intervals,  all  other  order« 
now  fubfifting  in  Europe  ;  it  is  1 19  years  before  the  fouñdatioa 
of  St.  Michael,  by  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  in  1469,  eighty 
years  before  "the  inílitution  of  the  order  of  the  Goideu 
Fleece,  by  Philip  II.  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1430;  onc 
hundred  and  ninety  years  before  James  V.  of  Scotland,  formed 
the  order  of  Saint  Andrcw,  or  the  Thiítlej  and  "zog  years 
before  the  order  of  the  Eiephant  was  inílituted  in  Denmark. 

The  general  motives  of  this  order  were  the  eftabliíhment  of 
a  feleci,  well-born,  military  brotherhood  in  fupport  of  the 
crown,  and  advancement  of  difcipline,  to  which  were  added 
thofe  fo  ufual  in  every  fyftem  partaking  in  the  nature  of  chivalry, 
the  fortifying  of  the  faith,  the  maintenance  of  right  and  juftice, 
and  the  defence  and  honour  of  the  ladies.  Tradition  indecd 
afcribes  its  formation  to  the  fair  fex,  and  that  not  merely  la 
general  terms,  but  by  the  narration  of  feveral  fables,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  the  queen,  or  the  countefs  of  Saliíbury,  the  king's 
miftrefs,  dropping  a  gartcr  at  a  ball  j  or  of  its  being  inftitutdSl 

*  The  authenticity  of  FroiíTart  in  this  dat%  is  nnuch  infiiled  on  by  Mr.  Anftis  m 
his  regillvr  of  the  oider  of  ihe  Garier,  bul  permips  the  wh.ile  clitFeience  a'ifes  fnjm 
a  flip  of  the  ptn  i)r  the  negligence  of  a  tianfciiber  oí  FiuíÚTait,  wl^o  has  tak.cn 
the  Romüti  numeíals  xlix  fur  xliv,  a  millake  wh.icb  luight  very  eafílv  be  made  in 
any  MS.  oí  the  time  uf  Tr^lff^ft, 
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in  memorf'of  a  cettain  queen  Perifcelide ;  which  ha  ve  l)ccn 
vouchcd  by  graye  authorsi  and  no  lefs  gravelv  difproved  ;  while 
othcrs  havc  endeavoured  to  derive  this  Chriftian  inílitution  from 
thc  myfteries  of  the  Cabírí.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the 
robes  of  thc  order  have  becn  frequently  diftribured  as  of  right 
to  ladieS)  as  well  widows  as  conforts ;  and  cven  when  they  had 
married  noblcmen  who  were  not  of  the  order. 

In  this  honourablc  fraternity  htive  been  included,  befide  tlie 
foTcreigos  and  prtnces  of  England,  eight  eroperors  of  Gcrmany, 
£ve  kings  pf  France,  thrce  kings  of  Spain»  one  king  of  Arrar 
gon,  feven  kings  of  Portugal,  one  king  of  Poland,  t^o  kings 
of  Swcden,  fix  kings  of  Denmark,  two  .kings  of  Naples,  one 
king  of  Sicily  and  Jcrufalem,  one  king  of  Bohemia,  two  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  forty  othcr  íbvereign  princes.  Thefe  illuftrious 
acceptances  are  only  contraíted  by  one  refufa],  which  was  that 
of  Philip»  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  fecond  year  of  Hcnry  VI., 
and  his  motive  was  purely  confcientiousí  <<  leíl  he  íbould  be 
**  obliged  to  break  either  the  facred  ílatutes.  of  this  order  or 
«  the  rights  of  kindred/*  Motives  fimilar  to  this  have  pro- 
duced  refignations,  but  the  inüances  are  by  no  means  frequent, 
and  fuch  an  a£t  by  a  foyereign  has  been  deemed  an  abíblute 
renunciation  of  all  friendíhip  and  amity.  Several  knights  have 
been  depofed  for  condu¿t  unworthy  of  the  order,  or  for  want 
of  that  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  fovereign  to  which  they 
were  bound  by  their  oath  at  the  time  of  inílallation. 

Statutes  for  the  eftabliíhment  and  regnlation  of  this  order, 
Iiave  becn  frequently  made  and  revifed  ;  they  have  formed  the 
mode]  for  thofe  of  moil  otiier  inílitutions  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  it  is  by  a  confíderation  of  them,  and  occafional  comparifon 
between  tliofe  now  in  forcé  and  tliofe  of  preceding  times,  that 
the  molí  material  points  relative  to  the  garter  will  be  beft 
underftood. 

At  a  folemn  chapter,  held  at  Weftrtinfter  in  the  feventh 
yearof  Edward  VI.,  i7th  March  1552,  at  which  that  pious 
and  leamed  young  monarch  prefíded,  the  itatutes  of  the  ordtr 
accumulated  in  many  preceding  reigns,  underwent  a  complete 
revifal.  In  the  introduftion  to  this  work,  the  honourablc, 
religlbus  and  patriotic  motives,  which  influenced  the  fíríl  foun- 
ders,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  eíForts,  were  eloquentiy  difplayed  -, 
•*  but "  it  was  faid  "  that  oíd  ferpent  Satán,  a  continua!  ad- 
?<  verfary  to  mankind,  had  fo  great  envy  hereat,  for  that  he 
«*  efpied  it  to  be  of  all  men  both  in  oyr  own  and  foreign 
.  ^*  countríes  much  commended,  that  he  bufily  laboured  to  de- 
^*  face,  and  utterly  to  deftroy  fo  great  an  encouragement  and 
f*  occafion  of  virtue  ;  aiid  this  he  did  fo  much  the  rather,  whcn 
<*  he  faw  fo  many  vaíiant  men,   ftirred  with  dcfirc  of  this 

«<  honour 
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^•hofiour'  to  Ac  attaining  of  pcrfeft  and  abfolute  fírtue. 
**  Whereupon  fo  far  forth  he  went  fubtilly  blindhig  men*3  eyes 
**  upon  hope  of  prey,  Aat  at  length  he  filled  añd  ftuffed  the 
*'  Tcry  ftatutcs  and  ordinances  of  this  fellowíhip,  with  many 
^*  obfcure,  fuperftttiouSy  and  repugnant  opinions.  Wethere- 
<*  fore,  to  deíeat  this  fo  great  malice  of  that  fubtle  enemy, 
"  have  been  greatly  moved,  by  the  anclentnefs,^  majcfty,  and 
**  very  godlinefs  of  this  order,  fo  that  wc  thought  ail  ¿ur 
^*  "ftudy,  labottr  and  diligehce  to  be  well  beftowed  in  reducing 
"  the  fame  to  its  original  eftate  and  priftine  foundation." 

Whatever  íhare  the  oíd  ferpent  may  have  had  in  depraving 
the  ftatutes  of  the  gartet,  the  complaint  itfelf  was  not  ill 
founded,  for  they  wcre  disfigured  by  fo  many  fuperftitíons  re- 
fpeéiing  the  Trinity,  tlic  Virgin  Mary,  Saint  Georgc,  and 
other  ecclefiaftíca!  mattets,  that  if  fuch  modcs  had  been  per- 
fe  vered  in,  the  iníignia  would  rather  have^efembled  an  amulet 
thán.  a  military  honour.  The  ftatutes  of  Edward  VI.  theii 
ordain. 

1 .  «  That  the  order  fliall  be  called  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
**  and  not  of  Saint  Geor¿e,  left  the  honour  due  to  God  might 
"  feém  to  be  given  to  any  creature.  * 

'"  The  number  of  the  knights  was  declared  to  be  twenty- 
•*  fivc,  beíide  the  fovereign,  being  all  gentlemen  born^  and 
**  without  reproach." 

In  this  regulación  an  alteration  was  made  ín  the  year  r^Sd, . 
when  a  ftatute  was  iíTiied  by  the.fovereign  at  a  chapter  at  St. 
James's,  enlarging  the  liumbet  by  allowing  the  addition  of  the 
ions  of  the  fovereign,  exclufive  of  the  number  twenty-five. 

2.  The  Súvereign,  **  The  king,  and  his  heirs  aíid  fucccflbrs 
-•*  being  kings,  are  to  be  fovereigns  of  the  order,  as  hasever 
**  been  heretofore;  to  whom  alfo  the  declaration,  interpre- 
**  tation,  definition,  and,  as  the  matter  íhall  require,  the  cor- 
•<  rédioft  of  the  ftatuttís  íhall  always  bclong,  having  thereto 
«<  the  confent  of  fix  of  the  order  at  the  leaft. 

«*  In  Cafe  of  death  of  any  of  the  order,  the  king's  letter 
«  iíTues  to  the  rernainder  being  in  the  realm,  or  to  fo  many 
*«  of  thcm  as  he  thinks  fit,  but  not  lefs  than  (ix,  command- 
*^  Ing  them  to  attend.  him  at  fuch  time  and  place  ^s  he  (hall 
<*  appoint  for  the  eicGioh."  , 

**  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  fovereign  to  difpenfe  with  the 
^<  Ceremonies  as  caufe  may  require;  or  give  licence  for  their 
**  omiffion." 

The  privilcgés  rcfervcd   to  the  fovereign  in  this  divifion, 

rightiy  belong  to  him  as  the  fountain  of  honour;  the  limita- 

tion  of  the  fovereignty  to  the  heirs  and  fucceflbts  of  the  ktng, 

being  king$i  i«  indifpepfabU  in  tba  nature  of  knighthood^  henee 
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it  is»  that  In  the  Sirms  ofquceti  Annc,  inftead  of  th«  wor¿9^ 
Hom  foit  qui  rtuJ  y  penfey  the  motto  of  this  order,  the  wordSf 
Semper  eadem  arp  ¡níerted. 

3d.  The  Order^  "  None  fliall  bc  admitted  into  tliis  fellow- 
**  fliip^  except  he  be  a  gentleman  of  blood  of  the  father's  fide^ 
**  frpm  thr«e  defccnts,  and  bearing  arms,  and  íhaU  be  alfo  of 
««  the  order  of  knighthood  before  his  cleñion,  without  due  re-^ 
«  proach  of  all  manner  of  ibameful  a£ts  and  deeds.'^ 

Jnthe  (latutes  made  in  the  ii  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  ordairted 
both  by  father's  and  mothcr*s  fide,  and  the  term  "  without  re- 
proach"  was  explaincd  to  fignify  2  ill,  Being  exempt  from  con- 
▼í£íion  or  attainder  of  herefy,  or  error  againft  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  the  undergoing  of  any  penalty  or  public  puniíhment 
for  fuch  ofFence ;  ad,  From  attainder  or  conviílion  of  high 
treafon  ;  and  3d,  Any  knight  departing  or  fleeing  from  battle, 
orjoumcyj  being  ín  company  with  his  fovereign,  or  Heute* 
nantS}  or  others»  where  banners,  ilandards,  or  pennons  had  been 
difplayed,  and  they  liad  proceeded  to  fíghting;  was  to  be 
adjudged  a  knight  with  reproach,  not  only  incapable  of  being 
eleéled»  but  if  already  of  die  order^  he  was  to  be  deprived  and 
degraded. 

•*  In  cafe  of  Tacancies,  the  foircreign  and  the  knights  of  the 
^  order>  in  number  at  leaíl  fix,  being  aíTembled  in  their  robes, 
*♦  every  onc  of  them  íhall  write  the  namessof  nine  worthy  per- 
•*  fonages,  firft  thrce  of  princes,  that  is  to  fay,  of  cmperors, 
«*  kings»  arch-dukes>  dukes,  marquiíTes,  or  earls;  three  of 
*•  vifcounts,  barons,  or.lords;  and  three  of  *bannerets,  or 
•<  knights  bachelors,  which  being  fo  writteñ  and  prefented  to 
«*  the  fovereign,  according  to  the  accuñomed  manner,  his  ma- 
•*  jefty  íhall  ehoofe  out  of  them  whom  he  thinks  rooft  worthy 
**  oí  the  place  void,  and  if  he  or  they  who  íhall  be 
«*  chofen  íhall  be  therc  prefent;  two  knights  of  the  order 
*«  íhall  lead  hini  or  them  into  the  place  where  the  fovereign 
•*  is,  the  one  aftcr  the  other  according  to  thelr  honoiirs  and 
**  place,  and  his  highnefs  íhall  put  about  his  neck  a  collar,  or 
"  little  chain  or  lace,  having  a  maffy  golden  image  of  an  arm- 
**  ed  knight  fitting  on  horfeback,  compafled  with  a  garter  of 
*«  gold  hanging  thcreat,  in  which  garter  íhall  be  this  fenteitco 
«*  containcd  :  Hotiifoit  qin  mal  y  />r;j/¿',  which  is  the  cognizancc 
•«  of  the  order.  And  that  done,  two  other  companions  of  the 
«*  order  íliall  faílen  or  tie  the  garter  about  his  left  leg,  to  whom 
*<  íhall  be  delivercd  by  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  a  book 
•<  of  the  ftatutcs  of  the  order,  figned  with  the  fovereign's  hand, 
<*  which,  aftcr  the  death  of  the  laid  knight,  muíl  be  reílored 
•*  to  garter  king  of  arnis." 

4th.  «  When  any  forcign  princc  fliall  be  chofen  into  this 

««  order. 
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«*  order,  thc  fovéreign  Ihall  fcpd  to  him  onc  of  the  knighteof 
"  the  faid  order,  and  garter  the  king  of  arms,  with  the  ftatutés 
**  figned  with  the  fovereígn'8  hand,  and  fealed  with  the  feal  of 
"  thc  order,  who,  ?fter  the  end  of  common  prayers  ufed  inthat 
**  country>  (hall  put  upon  the  perfons  eleñed,  the  accuilomed 
**  robes. and  appafel  of  the  order,  that  is  to  fay:  the  mantle, 
*^  gírdle,  and  the  hood  ;  alfo  abofut  his  neck  tliey  üiall  put  áTcol- 
**  lar  of  gold  wrought  with  rofcs,  having  the  order  of  the  garter 
"  hanging  thereunto,  and  about  his  leg  they  íhall  tie  the  garter. 
"  No  foreign  prince  elecled  into  this  order  íhall  be  bound  to 
**  give  any  oath,  or  to  perform  the  other  ceremonies  of  the 
"  order,  unlefs  they  will  themfelves,*  ñor  yet  not  to  leave  dur- 
••  ing  thcir  lives  the  wearing  of  the  image  of  St.  George, 
**  which  they  firft  received,  but  d^  it  íhall  pleafe  them ;  but  if 
**  they  think  fit  they  may  be  fworn  to  obíerve  in  all  points^ 
**  frono  article  to  articie,  the  ítatutes  of  the  order,  as  fpecified 
«  in  the  book." 

5th.  Refpecfting  dépr'wationj  it  is  declared  :  that,  **  whofoever 
•*  íhall  be  conviÓed  of  any  capital  oífence,  or  íhall  be  known 
?*  cowardly  to  ha  ve  turned  their  face  from  the  enero  y  in  battle, 
**  or  íhall  be  fpotted  with  any  capital  eringe,  though  he  efcape  thc 
**  pain  of  death,  or  have  been  received  into  this  company  for 
•*  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  ílock  and  lineage,  according  to  the 
*<  ordinance  above  expreíled,  and  íhall  be  afterward  duly  prov- 
**  ed  no  gentleman,  íhall   be  removed  and  expellcd  from  this 
*'  order  and  fellowíhip.       When  a  knight  is  degraded,  the 
•*  uílier  alias  provoft   oí  this  order,  by  the  appointment-and 
*<  coinmandment  of  the  fovereign,  íhall  firíl  of  all   arreíl  thc 
**  knight  convift  with  his  black  rod,  and  afterwards,  he  witK 
**  the  king  of  arms  aflbciate  with  him,  or  one  of  them,  being 
"  thereto  authorifed  by  the  king,  íliall  take  away  from  him  the 
"  collar  and  garter  of   the  order.     Províded  always  that  no 
«*  fuch  arreíl  be   executed  on    any  of  the  faid   company  or 
•'  fellowíhip,  without  firft  the  fame  be   confulted  upon  at  a 
**  chapter  holden  in  tlie  prefence  of  the  fovereign,  and  therc 
*'  concluded  with  the  number  of  fix  at  leaft  of  the  order. 
*'  After  garter  the  king  at  arms  has  declared  openly  \i\&  oíFence, 
"  bcing  treafon    or   herefy,   at    Windfor,    according    to   thc 
*<  accuitomed  manner,  one  of  thc  heralds  of  arms  íhall  throw 
*^  down  his  hatchmcnts  hanging  over  his  feat  there,  and  con- 
"  temptuouíly  fpurn  them   with  his  feet  (as  he  may)  out  of 
<<  the  chapel,  by  which  fañ  he  íhall  be  taken  ever  afterwar^ls 
**  for  a  perfon  degraded  and  quite   dcprived  of  this  ordér. 
"  The  ñame  of  a  knight  of  the  order  condemned  of  treafon, 
*<  being  cntered  into  thc  regiíler  book  of  the  order,  íhall  after- 
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•♦  wards  liavé  tliísnotc  m  the  margín,  over  agaínft.thc  place 
^  whcre  the  ñame  fliall  be  written  Vabtrattori  the  namC 
••  tieverthelefs  rernaining  unput  out ;"  and  the  fentence  oí 
é^ppadatíon  is  pronounced  by  garter  kii^  of  arms,,  according  to 
a  prefcribcd  form. 

The  remaioing  ftatutcs  re!ate  to   the  feaft,  apparel,  and 
efficers  (rf  the  ordcr,  which  wiil  be  treated  of  feparatcly, 

The  habiliment  of  a  knight  is  charafterized  by  his  garter, 
ibrcoat»  mantle,  Georgc  or  collar,  cap  and  plume.  The  drefs.of 
the  order,  coníifts  of  fmall  clothes  after  the  antique  fafhion, 
and  as  they  wcre  generally  worn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
of  white  and  filver  tiiTue,  with  ftockings  of  white  filk,  which 
being  very  long  and  joining  the  breeches,  «re  called  pantaloons. 
Tlicy  are  worn  with  one  garter  only,  which  is  dark  blue,  the 
motto  Honifoit  qui  mal  y  penfe^  is  embroidered  iñ  letters  of 
gold :  it  is  fixed*  between  the  left  knee  and  cálf  of  the  leg, 
and  while  it  is  being  put  on  at  the  time  of  inveíliture,  the 
knight  is  admoniíhed  in  thefe  terms  :  "  To  the  honour  of 
*  God  omnipotent,  and  in  memorial  of  the  blefled  martyr  St. 
•*  George,  tie  about  thy  Icg,  for  they  renown,  this  noble  gar- 
•<.  ter ;  wéar  it  as  the  fymbol  of  this  moft  illuftrious  order, 
«  ncver  to  be  forgotten  or  laid  afide,  that  thereby  thou  mayeft 
^  be  admoniíhed  to  be  couragcous;  and  having  undertaken  a 
<•  joft  war,  in  which  thou  íhalt  be  engaged,  thou ,  mayeft 
«•  ftand  firm,  valiantly  fight,  and  fuccefsfuUy  conquer."  It  is 
alfo  ordered  by  the  ftatutes  that  no  knight  íhall  go  abroad 
without  this  badge,  except  when  he  rides  bopted,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  a  rloble. 

The  collar,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  order,  docs  not 
appeár  to  have  been  an  original  omamcnt,  though  from  its 
compoíition,  a  feries  of  S,  S.  to  which  is  appended  the  image 
of  St.  George  overcoming  the  dragón,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  it  was  defigned  by  Edward  III.,  in  honour  of  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Saliíbury.  But  it  appears  that  collars  in  thig  form  were 
cpmmoñly  worn  by  the  nobility  and  their  retainers,  long  be- 
fore  and  after  the  eftabhíhment  of  the  garter,  and  there  is  no 
fuíEcient  rcafon  for  fuppofing  that  it  was  aíExed  to  the  knights 
of  this  clafs,  till  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIL  It  is  now  placed 
on  the  knight  at  his  inveíliture  by  the  fovcreign  hirafelf,  and 
the  following  admonitlon  is  pronounced :  "  Wear  this  ribbaud, 
•*  adorned  with  the  image  of  that  bleíTed  martyr  and  foldier 
•*  of  Chriít,  Saint  George,  by  whofe  imitation  provpked,  thou 
*•  niayeít  fo  overpafs  both  profperous  and  .adverfe  adventures> 
•*  that  having  ftoutly  vanquiíhed  thy  enemies,  both  of  body 
•**  and  foul,  thou  mayeft  not  only  receive  the  praife  of  the  tran- 
•**  ficnt  combat,  but  be  crowned  witli  tlie  palm  of  eternal  vic- 
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«<  toty.**  ^Thiá  (fimátííttít  nów  «(^ttlns  twéníf-fix  gafters  cn- 
amel}é(i)  aiid  as  many  knots,  aUuding  to  the  ibvereign  of  tbe 
ctder^  ánd  hÍ8  twéntf-fivc  kmghts-cómpanions.  It  confifts  of 
two  different  línks  akemately  coi^bíned  together:  ^on  tbe 
firft  is  a  ted  rofe  in  ^namel,  which  i$  furrounded  with  a 
blttC  enáHKlled  garter,  upon^  which  appcars  the  fnbtto,  in 
letter»  of  goid,  ^Tht  íecond  Unk  h  the  fame  in  evéry  ré- 
sped i  SsLve  chat  the  rofe  in  the  celitre  ts  of  white  enameL 
ITiefe  links  are  united  with  Lacs  d^amoury  or,  truc  lover$ 
knots  \  aHd  from  the  middle  of  the  collar,  is  fu^fpended 
the  cffijgy  of  St.  George  ón  horfeback,  in  arittoúr,  encoun- 
teríng  the  dragón  with  a  tilting  fpear;  wlúch  medali 
b'eing  of  puré  gold,  is  often  cnriched  with  jewds.  By  the 
ftatutes  of  the  order,  the  collar  ought  to  weigh  thirty  eunces» 
troy  weight.  Untii  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  ribband  with 
the  lefler '  George,  ufed  to  be  worn  round  the  neck,  but  he 
ordered  it  in  future  to  be  worn  from  the  ieft  (houider,  coraing 
undér  die  right  arm.  And  the  fame  king  ordered,  that  the 
fovercign,  the  klnights^companions,  the  prelate,  and  chanceDor 
of  the  order,  Ihould  *at  all  times,  in  all  places  and  aíTemblies, 
when  not  adomed  with  their  robes,  wear  on  the  Ieft  íide  of 
dieir  coats,  cloaks,  or  riding  caflbcks,  the  crofs  of  the  order, 
encompaffed  with  the  garter,  to  íhew  the  world  the  height  of 
honour  to .  which  tbey  were  arrived ;  and  to  the  crofs  and 
garter,  he  added  a  íilver  ftar  of  eight  points  to  be  worn  by  the 
knigbtson  their  Ieft  fides ;  and  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  order, 
they.are  never  to  appear  in  public  without  their  garter,  lefler 
George,  and  ftar,  except  on  the  principal  and  folcmn  feafts^ 
when  thcy  ^c  to'wear  their  collars. 

The  inftaUatioA  was  ever  a  ceremony  of  great  magnifícence, 
and  the  good  taftc  and  liberality  of  the  prefent  fovereign  hay© 
rather  enhanced '  than  diminiíhed  its  ancient  fplendour.  It 
take^  place  at  Wtndfor,  when  the  knigbts-companions  attend 
itt  the  füU  habit  of  the  order  5  thfc  officers  in  their  mantleai 
and  tiie  knights  eleíl  ¡n  the  underhabits  of  the  order,  witli 
their  eaps  and  feathers  in  their  hands.  Tijip  under  habit»  ai^ 
thefe;  the  ftockíngs  and  breeches  as  before  defcribed:  on  the 
ovtfide  of  the  knce  is  íixed  a  knot  of  open  (ilver  la^e  and 
ribbands  intermixed,  in  the  form  of  a  large  rtít%  and  a  littlé 
bclow  the  Ieft  knee,  the  garter.  The'íhoes,  bciog'of  white 
ihflttimfr  with  yc<d  heelí,  havc  each  a  knot  (as  the  fdrmer)  on 
the  escterior  fidé*  The  doublét  is  c)oth  of  filvet,'  adoirñed 
bdbre'and'beihind,  and  down  the  (Ieev>es,  with  íevei^t  guardé^, 
or 'r^ws^  of  op^  filver  lace,  each  kc^  having  a  rov  of  fiK^all 
filver  btmons,  feib  down  the  middle.  The  cu€3  arei^peni  and 
»doriied  with  filver  lace,  llke  thtí  fleevíesí»  a)M' ribbttida  &t  in 
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fihrer  loops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  feam  of  each  cuff  k 
fixed  a  luiot  of  Clver  ríbbands,  that  falls  over  the  gloves,  whiclí 
are  of  kid,  laced  at  the  top  widí  filver»  and  adorned  át  the  open- 
ing  with  a  knot,  as  on  that  of  the  cuffs.  Then  their  trowfers» 
which  are  of  the  fame  cloth  as  the  doublet,  and  adorned  with 
two  rows  of  lace  and  ribbands,  a!s  befóte  metitioned,  intermized 
and  fet  at  fmall  diilances»  that  the  ground  appears  between. 
them,  being  buckied  round  his  waift,  are  in  form  of  a  pair  of 
pufied  brecches,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 

A  proceífion  is  made^from  the  prefence-chamber  to  the  chapel, 
led  by  the  poor  knights,  who  are  followed  by  the  prebendarics 

.  of  WindfoT)  the  oílicers  of  arms,  the  knights  ele£t,  the  ki>ight$« 
companions,  and  the  oíTicers  of  the  order»  in  appropriate 
dreíTes.  After  certain  ceremonies,  the  knights-companions  and 
the'  fovcreign  retire  into  the  chapter  honfe»  where  the  knight» 
ele¿l  are  feparately  introduced,  received  by  thé  two  júnior 
knights-companions»  and  condu£):ed  to  the  taole  where  the  fur* 
coatí  girdle,  and  fword  are  placed.  The  furcoat  which  is  of 
crimfon  velvet,  lincd  with  white  tafiFety,  is  delivered  by  garter 
king  of  arms  to  the  tw0  fenior  knights»  who  inreft  with  it  the 
knight  cltGt,  while  an  admonition  is  read  to  him  in  thefe  terms  : 
•<  Take  this  robe  of  crimfon,  to  thé  ificreafe  of  your  honour, 
*<  and  in  token  or  fign  of  the  moft  noble  order  you  have  recciv- 
*«  ed  ;  wherewith  you  being  defended,  may  be  bold,  not  only 
"  ftrong  to  fight,  but  alfo.to  oiFer  yourfelf  to  íhed  your  blood 
«  forChrift's  faith,  the  liberties  of.the  chüi:ch>  and  the  juft 
<<  and  neceíTary  defence  of  them  that  are  opprefled  and 
ff  needy-" 

After  this,  his  fword  is  girt  clofe  about  him,  over  his  furcoat, 
with  a  belt  the  fame  as  the  coat,  and  íhen  bearing  in  his  hand 
his  cap  which  is  of  black  velvet^  rather  high  with  narrow  brims, 
and  adorned  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers,  with  a  lemon 
fprig  in  the  middle,  he  proceeds  to  his  inftallation  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  being  condufted  between  two,  knights-com- 
panions of  the,  order,  to  the  feat  below  his  ftall.  At  this  place» 
garter  king  of  arn\8  has  previoufly  depofited  on  a  crimfon  vtl« 
vet  cuíhion,  laced  and  taíTelled  with  gold»  the  mantle,  collar, 
bood,  and  book  of  ílatutes ;  and  the  knight  eled  laying  his 
right  hand  on  the  New  Teílamenti  the  foUowmg  oath  is  ad* 
uiinifter^d  to  hiip : 

.  <«  You  being  chofen  to  be  onc  of  this  honourable  company, 
5*  of  this  moíl  noble  ordejr  of  the  garter,  ihall  promife  and 
««  fwear  by  the  Holy  Evangelífts,  by  you  herc  touched,  that 
5<  witdngly  or  willingly  you  íhall  not  break  any  ilatute  of  the 
<<  faid  order,  orany  articlescin  them  contained,  the  £une  being 
^  agreeable^and  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Aloúghty.  God, 
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**'añd  the  laws  of  thls  rcalm,  as  far  forth  as  to  you  bcloligcth 
^^  ánd  appertaineth :  fo  help  you  God  and  his' holy  word." 
As  foon  as  he  has  taken  this  oath,  he  is  condufled  to  his  ftall» 
and  inYcfted  in  the  follówing  manncr :  the  mantlej  lined  as  the 
furcoat,  and  madc  of  íky-coloured  velvet,  adomed  on  the  Icft 
Ihoulder  with  St.  George's  crofs,  encircled  with  the  garter, 
wreathed  on  the  edges  with  blue  ^nd  gold  ;  being^put  on  him 
by  the  two  ktíights  that  led  him  hito  the  choir»  is  faftened 
about  his  neck  with  a  Cord  on  a  robe  ftring,  made  of  the  fame 
colourcd  filk  and  Venice  gold  twifted,  the  ends  being  made  in- 
tú  large  knots  or  buttonsí  encircled  with  a  caul  and  fringe* 
And  while  the  ceremony  of  the  inveftiture  of  thé  mande  (which 
is  tied  on  the  right  íhoulder,)  is  pcrforming,  the  proper  ad-* 
sionition  is  pronounced  by  the  regiftcr :  "  Receive  this  robe 
**  of  heavenly  colour,  the  livcry  of  the  moft  excellent  order,  in 
^  augmentation.  of  thy  hpnour,  ennoblcd  with  the  ihield  and- 
**  red  crofs  of  our  Lord,  by  whofe  powcr  thou  mayeft  fafely 
**  pierce  troops  of  thy  enemies,  and  be  over  them  ever  yíc- 
**  torious ;  and  bcing,  in  this  temporal  warfare,  glorious  in 
*'  egregioüs  and  heroic  aftions,  thou  mayeft  obtain  etemal 
•*  and  triuinphant  joy."  The  hood,  which  is  of  crimfon  velvet, 
and  lined  with  white  taíFety,  was  forraerly  wom  on  the  hcad  \ 
but  the  cap  being  fubftitutedi  it  is  ¿ow  faftened  to  the  right 
íhoulder  over  the  mantle,  to  the  tippet  which  comes  athwart 
the  breaft,  and  tücks  under  tlie  girdle. 

The  collar  is  put  over  the  hood  and  mantle,  and  faftened  to 
Úic  (lioulders  by  a  filver  ribband,  and  an  admonition  admi- 
niftéred,  íimilar  to  that  Which  is  pronounced»  when  the  knight 
is  invefted  with  the  ribband  ;  when  the  cap  and  feather  are  put 
On  the  knight's  head,  he  is  complctely  inVefted^  and,  after 
divine  fervicc,  and  leveral  religious  ceremonies,  and  offerings 
at  the  altar,  the  whole  party,  with  trumpets  founding,  march 
to  dinner,  prepared  for  them  in  St.  George's  hall-  ^JThe  fcaft 
on  tliis  occaíion  is  always  very  fumptuous ;  the .  knights  are 
pladed  at  ít  in  the  order  of  their  ftalls,  and  not  of  their  rank  ia 
other  refpeíis. 

At  the  inftallation  of  a  knight,  his  helmet,  creft,  fword,  ban- 
her,  and  a  píate  contaitring  his  ñame  and  titles,  are  to  be  fet  over 
his  ftall  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  in  Windfor  caftle,  as  a 
mark  óf  honóur»  arid  are  to  remain  during  his  being  of  that 
order*  And,  at  all  times  and  places,  the  arms  of  a  knight* 
compailion  of  the  gartet  are  to  be  encircled  by  the  garter, 
With  its  motto. 

By  the  ftátütes  of  the  order  ít  is  direíled,  that  "  When 
«<  garter  (hall  fet  up  at  Windfor  the  hatchments  of  any  knight 
f<  of  this  order  newly  chofen  into  the  pla«e  of  any  deceafed 
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*^  out'  of  thift  life  witKout  condeimiatlon  of  anj  cnmé^  Keftatly 
"  beforc  the  fctting  up  of  the  new  hatdiments,  take  down  m 
♦*  ordcr,  and  that  rcvcrcníly,  the  banncr,  fword,  helmeti  and 
<^  creft  of  him  that  laft  deceafed,  in  whofe  place  the  new  dotir 
•«  fucceed)  and  fliall,  in  the  chape!,  prefent  the  fame  óne  after 
.^f  anothcr  to  the  deán,  or  in  his  abfence  to  the  fubdcan,  or 
*«  otherof  the  principal  canons  therCjwiththefewords:  ♦Thefe 
*í  were  the  hatchments  of  a  knight  of  this  noble  order,  who 
^  dcteafed  his  life  fuch  a  day/  Adding  thereto  this  fentence^ 
"  *  BlcíTcd  be  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  ;*  which  done,  the 
^f  deán,  or  he  to  whom  thefc  hatchments  (hall  be  prefented,  Ihall 
"  cnter  m  writing  the  fame  to  be  recorded  by  the  regifter,  and 
"  then  fíízW  garter  fet  up  the  new  hatchments/' 
•  *<  Every  knight,  wíthin  fix  months  after  hls  appoíntment  to  a 
«*  ftall  at  Windíbr,  muft  caufe  a  metal  píate  of  proper  fize  to  be 
•*  engraven  with  his  arms,  and  fet  up  over  his  ftall;  and  painted 
*<  fcutoheons  are  yeárly  to  be  provided  by  ¿arter  king  of  arms, 
"  in  rcadinefs  for  celebration  of  the  feaft,  whether  his  majefty 
•'  íhall  be  pkafed  to  kecp  it  or  not.  When  any  dake,  marquis, 
«  earl,  vifcount^  barón,  banneret,  or  bachelor  knight,  being  of 
"  this  arder,  dies,  he  that  fucceeds  him,  of  what  eftate  foever 
<í  he  íhall  be,  íhall  have  only  that  ftall  which  his  predeceflbr 
<í  bcfore  had,  neither  ftiall  he  changc  it  wlthout  fpecial  ap- 
*í  pointment  of  the  fovereign,  unlefs  he  be  an  empcror  or  king, 
y  or  the  prince  of  fome  realm,  or  of  the  Wood  royal>  who  íhall 
**  Have  always  tlie  ttalls  according  to  their  ftate  next  to  the 
"  fovereign/' 

The  fees  of  becoming  a  knight  of  the  garter  are  fixed  at 
CTght  hundred  guineas. 

The  officers  belonging  to  the  order  are, 

T/:e  Freíate^  a  dignity  which  is  infeparably  annexed  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Winchefter. 

The  Chaticellorj  an  office  which  has  by  long  cuftom  been 
annexed  to  the  fee  of  Salift)ury,  thoogh  not  by  any  ftatute 
>eudered  infeparable  from  it.  His  duty  is  thus  delineated  in 
the  ftatutes  :  "  It  íhall  be  xht  office  of  the  chancellor,-  on  the 
^  fovereign's  commandment,  to  fummon  and  give  warning  of 
•*  the  chapter  to  be  kept  by  the  fovereign  and  companions  of 
**  the  ftiid  ordcf,  and  tliere  to  propound  and  put  forth  all  fuch 
*^  raatters  as  are  there  to  be  confulted  of ;  he  íhall  alio  be  pre- 
"  fent  yearly  at  the  feaft  of  the  order  ¡f  he  be  not  íick  or 
*/  otherwiíe  employed.in  the  fcrvice  of  the  kíng*s  majefty,  and^ 
"  at  the  íame  time  in  the  chapter-houfe,  íhall  declare  and 
**  rehearfe  as  wéll  the  noble  atts  as  the  íliameful  deeds  (if  any 
«  chance  to  be)  of  the  companions  and  fellows  of  the  order,  to 
♦•  the  intent  the  regiítcr  of  the  order  may,  according  to  the 
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^  ancient  cuílom,  record  and  regifter  them  in  thc  chronicles 
<*  of  the  orde?.  Furthermore,  the  chancellor,  at  the  rime  of 
<<  the  eleélion  of  knights  into  thc  order,  (hall  exhibit  to  thé 
**  fovereign,  with  fuch  reverence  as  fliaU  bccome  him,  the 
**  ñames  of  thofe  that  be  in  elcftion  taken  in  writing  afore  by 
**  the  regifter.  The  chancellor  íhall  alfo  kecp  the  grea^  feal 
<*  and  fignet  of  the  order,  wherewith  he  íhall  alfo  ícal  the 
<^  llatutes  and  decrees  of  the  order,  commiflions,  bommand- 
**  ments,  grants,  certificates,  and  all  othcr  inftruments  pertain* 
**  ing  to  the  órder  upon  the  fovcreign's  commandment  5  and  if  he 
**  chance  to  depart  from  the  fpvereign  the  fpace  of  fixty  miles, 
*<  of  known  purpofe,  he  íhall  delivcr  the  faid  feals  to  the  fove- 
^  réign,  or  to  any  other  appointed  by  the  íbvereignl»  The 
^*  print  and  feal  of  the  fignet  íhall  be  of  this  fort :  the  arms  of 
**  England  and  France  togcther  with  the  arms  of  the  ordef 
<*  íhall  be  therein  graven,  with  this  brief  fentence  about  it, 
•*  HonifoU  qui  mal  •y  penfe,  The  -chancellor's  parment^  which 
'  **  he  íhall  wear  at  the  celebration  of  the  feaft,  and  at  all  othét 
*^  folemn  aílémblies  of  the  companions  of  the  faid  order,  íhall 
**  be  a  fide  gown  with  fleeves  made  of  blue  fatin,  and,  for  4 
**  token  that  he  is  an  officer  of  the  order,  he  íhall  wear  aboüt 
f'  his  neck,  hanging  by  a  lace  or  chain,  a  crofs  of  the  ordet 
**  with  a  red  rpfc  in  a  white  of  gold,  all  compaífed  with  ;t 
<*  garland  of  red  and  white  rofes.  Finally  the  faid  chancellof 
*•  íháll  have,  befides  his  fee  belonging  to  his  ofBce,  a  houfe  át 
**  Windfor,  with  allowance  of  meat  and  drink  after  the  oíd 
<*  cuftom," 

The  Regijier.  The  regulation  refpefling  him  is,  tliat  ^*if  art 
**  ecclefiaílical  perfon,  he  íhall  be  either  a  doñor  of  divinity  or 
<*  of  the  civil  law,  but  if  a  temporal  man,  lie  íhall  be  a  knight 
**  and  a  gentleman  of  bíood,  of  experience,  and  leaming  co'm- 
**  mendable.  His  office  íhall  be  to  be  prefent  at  all  aílémblies 
*<  of  the  companions  of  the  order,  and  at  every  eleclion  to  wriía 
<*  the  ñames  of  fuch  pcrfons  as  are  named  in  elcdlions ;  and 
<<  when  he  has  fo  done,  if  the  chancellor  be  abfent,  to  deliver 
<*  up  the  fame  with  due  reverence  to  his  fovereign  or  his  lieu- 
^<  tenant.  In  the  abfence  of  the  regifter,  thc  deán,  or  the  moft 
*•  ancient  canon  or  prebendary  of  Windfor  college,  íhall  fupply 
**  his  place  in  that  poiiit  for  the  time.  Thc  regifter  íhall  wrlte 
**  the  day  wherein  any  kuigbt  is  made  of  this  order,  aitd  t^ie 
**  time  of  his  death.  Alfo  what  ílatutes  are  in  forcé  and  what 
**  repealcd.  Moreover,  he  íhall  chronicle  and  put  in  writing 
<^  the  martial  feats  and  valiant  afts  of  the  Ibvercign  and' 
**  knights  of  the  order,  with  cfedit  and  mtmory,  which  by  his 
<*  own  induftry,  or  by  Information  of  the  chancellor  or  king  of 
^  arms,  he  has  kamed.  For  which  purpofe  he  íhall  prepp,rír 
.      .  '     Gg  3  «  tv/o 
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*<  two  grcat  books  or  rcgifters,  one  of  which,  alwajrs  remainíng  . 
**  in  thc  caftle  qí  Windíbr,  therp  to  be  kept  by  fuch  as  íhaU 
**  fucceed  iu  tbe  office,  fhall  be  called  the  regijhr  of  Wtndfor  ¿ 
««  the  other>  which  the  regiftcr  íhall  have  always  with  him,  ¡n 
•*  readkíefs  in  the  court  to  be  íhewed  the  íbvereign  wheif 
•*  he  íhall  cali  for  it,  íhall  be  called  the  rcgijler.  of  the  court, 
^*  Furthcrmore,  thc  regifter  íhall  yearly,  at  Whitfuntide,  in 
♦*  thc  beginning  of  the  council  or  chapter,  befare  tlie  fovereign 
♦*  or  his  lieutenant,  and  other  knights  of  thc  order  there  pre- 
f*  fent,  rchcarfe  all  things  done  the  yeaY  paft  bélonging  to  thc 
f*  order»  noted  faithfuUy  by  him,  to  the  intent  ,that,  if  any 
<*  thing  be  thcrein  written  amifs  or  uutruly,  the  fame  might  bé 
f*  revoked  and  amcnded.  He  íhall  always  ufe  the  counfel  anc| 
**.  adyice  of  thc  chancellor  in  the  writing  and  regiftcring  of  ali 
*<  things  appertaining  to  thc  order.  The  regifter  and  deán  of 
f'  WindfoT  íhall  have  the  coUeélion  and  gathering  of  all  fuch 
f«  fums  of  money  as  are  appointed  by  the  ílatutes  to  be  paid  by 
f*  thc  knights  of  the  order,  and  íhall  beftow  the  fame  on  the 
f*  poor,  on  mending  of  highways,  and  on  other  like  charitable 
f*  dccds,  which  the  fovereign  íhall  think  meet.  Of  the  receipt 
**  and  bcílowing  of  which  fums  of  money  they  íhall  make 
f*  account  once  ycarly  to  thc  fovereign,  whcreinV  if  they  -fail, 
f^  they  Íhall  forfcit  twcnty  íhilHngs  to  be  cmplóyed  in  fuch 
"  fort  as  thc  other  money  íhall  be.  The  regifter's  gown  íhall 
!<  be  likc  the  chancellor's,  and  he  íliall  wear  abput  his  neck, 
f*  hanging  by  a  lace,  a  red  role,  and  a  wbite  of  gold,  one  within 
**  thc  other.  He  íhall  alfo  have  a  houfe  in  the  caftle  of  Wind- 
f*  for,  and  naicat  ar>d  drink  in  fuch  fort  as  has  heen  herctofore 
**  ufed,  and  alfo  be  íhall  baye  his  accuftqmed  fce,  and  of  every 
««  knight  chofen  into  this  company  at  the  tim^  of  his  inftallation 
<<  thifty-íhíllings. 

The  UJher  or  Provoft,  Some  of  th^  authoritics  of  this  officer 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  him  as  gentleman 
liíber  of  the  black  rod.  His  quality,  and  thofe  duties  whichi 
inore  particiularly  bclong  to  the  garter,  are  thus  dcfcribed  in 
thc  ílatutes :  f*  The  uílier  pr  provoíl  íhall  alfo  be  a  gentleman 
f*  bom  and  bearing  arms,  who  if  he  be  no  knight  at  the  time 
^  oí  his  cntry  into  the  oíEce,  he  íhall  then  be  made  knight. 

V  Whcnfoevcr  the  fovereign  and  tlie  reíidue  of  the  knights  of 
*<  this  order  meet  togcther  in  concil  to  confult  of  any  mattcr 
1«  bdonging  to  the  order,  he  íliall  kecp  the  outer  door.  Where- 
f *  focvcr  the  fovereign  or  his  lieutenant  íhall  celébrate  yearly 
?<  the  fcaft  pf  the  order,  the  uíher  or  provoft  íhall  catry  there 
f  <  before  him  a  black  rod,  or  elfe,  in  his  neceíTary  abfence,  fomc 
•<  other,  appointed  by  the  provoft,  being  a  .fit  nian  for  thc  pur- 

V  pofe,  and  allowcd  by  thc  fovereign.     He  íhall  txecute  hia 
^     '  i^  ancient 
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**  ancient'atithority  in  degrading  kíiights^  from  tKs.  order  in 
*^  fuch  fort  as  is  d(¿clared  in  the  chapter  of  depTivacio».  *  For 
^  thc  execution  whercof  he  íhall  reccive,  of  every  one  who 
«  íhall  be  fo  dcprived,  five  poun'ds  according  to  the  accuf- 
^^  tomed  mahn^r.  But  if  he  íhall  admonilh  any  of  the  order 
'*  by  the  fovereign's  commandraent  and  fcllows  of  fome  fmaller 
^  fauit  by  him  committed,  he  íhall  then  claim  of  the  party  fo 
**  admoniíhcd  but  thirty  íhiílings.  The  provoíl  Chali  wear  a 
**  like  gown  ^s  the  chancellor  and  regiíler  do,  but  he  íhall  wear 
'*  about  hís  neck,  hanging  at  a  lace,  a  red  rofe  and  a  white  of 
"  gold  Hke  the  regiíler.  Befides  his  ycarly  fee  he  íhall  have  a 
**  houfe  at  Windfor,  and  meat  and  drink  in  like  fort  as  the 
**  regifter.  - 

Gar^er  King  of  Arnis.     The  general  duties  of  this  officer  wili 

neceflarily  come  under  confideration  in  treating  of  the  heraldos 

office.    By  the  ílatutes  of  the  order  it  ¡s  declared,  that  "  garter 

*'  the  king  of  arms  íhall  be,  for  the  honour  of  the  order,  a 

**  gentleman  of  blood  as  the  reft  of  the  oíEcers  are,  and  of  a 

•  **  well  known  ñame  and  reputation,  the  fatne  garter  bearíng 

"  arms  himfelf,  and  being  bom  within  the  realm  íhall  be  hcad 

**  and  chief  herald  of  all  officers  of  arms  within  the  faid  realm. 

<*  His  office  íhall  be  to  take  the  ñames,  fumames,  and  cogni- 

**  zances  of  every  knight  chofen  into  this  order,  and  to  caufe 

'*  the  book  wherein  the  fame  íhall  be  written  to  be  delivcred  to 

•*  hie  fucceíTors.     The  faíd  garter  íhall  make  diligent  inquiry 

**  and  fearch  for  the  noble  and  valiant  afts  of  the  fovereign 

"  and  companions  oí  the  order,  and  íhall  thereof  make  true 

**  report  to  the  chancellor  and  regifter,  to  the  intent  they  may 

'  '<  be  put  in  writing  by  the  faid  regifter  as  aforefaid.     He  íhall 

"  either  convey  by  himfelf^  or  procure  to  be  conveyed,  all  fuch 

'«  letters  as  do  belong  to  the  order,  and  alfo  íhall  fignify  to  the 

"  fovereign,  chancellor,  or  regifter  of*  the  order,  the  deáth  of 

"  every  knight,  that  there  may  be  appointed  a  new  eleftion  at 

**  the  fovereign's  pleafuré.     Furthermore,  he  íhall  do,  or  caufe 

**  to  be  done,  whatfoever  the  fovereign,  or  chancellor  in  thc 

c<  fovereign'S  ñame,  íhall  command  him  in  things  appertaining^ 

**  to  the  order.     Alfo  the  faid  garter,  or  his  deputy,  íhall  mi- 

**  nifter  the  oath  to  all  officers  of  arms,  for  the  which  he  íhall 

««  receivc  the  accuftomed  fees.    The  faid  garter  íhall  have  of 

**  the  fovereign  his  yearly  fee  accuftomed.    Alfo  he  íhall  claim 

<'  and  have  as  often  as  any  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vifcount,  barón» 

«'  or  knight,  is  made  knight  of  this  order,  the  uppermoft  gar- 

«<  raent  that  they  fo  elefted  íhall  wear  upon  them*     He  ftiall 

<<  wear  the  apparel  that  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  wear,  and 

<'  íhall  havetneat,  and  drink,  and  houle  at  Windfor,  as  in  times 

^  paft  has  becn  the  ufe." 
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ÁIl  theie>  officérs  are  to  attend  thft  foVei^elga  aad  kiiigbts  at 
the  /eaíls  of  the  order  and  other  meetings  | .  and  in  propeüiona 
the  provoft  and  the  king  of  arms  walk  together  next  hefore  the 
fovcreign,.  and  the  chancellor  and  the  regifter  ncxt  bcforc  them.* 
When  the  knights  of  the  order  fit  in  theif  ftalls  ia  the  choir  at 
Windfor,  the  ÍTaid  officérs  of  the  order  fit  pn  tw.o  forpis  fet 
acrofs  in  the  farae  place;  on  the  one  the  chancellor  and  the  regifc 
ter,  and  on  the  other  the  provoft  and  garter  king  of  artnSf  Thef« 
minifters,  difcharglng  thcir  offices  well,  are,  by  the  ñatutes^ 
declarad  always  to  be  undcr  the  protedion  of  the  fovercign^ 
that  is,  they  are  kept  and  defended  by  him  from  all  injuries  and 
wrong  ofFered  them,  and  have  all  their  ca^ifes  of  fuits  deter#. 
mined  by  the  fovereign  without  yexation  in  any  other  courts.    * 

Before  enteriiig  into  their  offices,  they  takc  an  ¡CMith  to  obey 
the  fovereign  and  knights  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  order  j^ 
to  revcal  no  fecrcts  mentioned  in  the  chapter }  to  defend  and 
,  'Hiaintain  the  dignity  of  the  order,  and  reííl  all  attempts  againft 
4t,  or  againft  the  knights  i  and,  laftly,  to  do  their  refpeíiiv* 
duties  wirhout  affeñion,  favour,  hate,  or  fear, 

Knights  of  the  Thistle.  This  order  was  founded  in 
1540^  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  who,  being  honoured  with 
-the  ordler  of  the  Garter  by  his  únele  Henry  VIIL,  with  th« 
Golden  Fleece  by  the  empcror,  and  the  order  of  St,  Michael 
from  France,  raade  this  order  for  himfelf  and  twelve  knights, 
in  imitation  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  apoítles.  Then  celebrating 
all  the  feftivals  of  thefe  orders,  he  fet  up  their  arms  and  badges 
cver  the  gatc  of  his  palace  of  Linlithgow,  joining  with  them 
thofe  of  St.  Andrew.  .  í 

/  Some  writers,  evetr  fond  of  antlquity,  not  fatisfied  with  tlw 
novclty  of  this  inílitution,  afFe£l.  to  caíl  it  moíl  ancient  as  to 
its  derlvation.  But  for  this  they  have  no  better  warrant  than 
tile  dream  of  king  Hungus  the  Piíl,  to  wbom  St.  Andrew 
ínaking  a  midnight  viíit,  aflured  him  of  a  viíiory  over  his  foe^ 
the  NorthumbriarijS  ;  and  the  ncxt  day,  Sr.  Ándrew's  crofs 
appearing  in  the  air,  lie  verified  his  promife,  and  the  I^orthura«» 
brians  were  defeated.  On  this  ftory,  as  they  fay,  king  Achaius, 
about  the  year  800,  framed  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  700  year^ 
before  it  was  revived  by  James  V,  But  as  this  narjratiye,  ii^ 
itfelf  improbable,  is  uñfuppor.ted  by  foreign  teftimonies  or 
authors,  and  not  vquched  for,  or  even  mentioned,  by  ai?y  con- 
temporary,  it  is  gcfterally  rank^d  as  a  mcye  fable. 

James  V.  died  in,  1542,  fooa  after  he  had  fpunded  and  eílá- 
bliíhed  this  order,  which  caufed  a  tempOrary  difcpptiriuancc  of 
it ;  for  it  being  about  the  time  of  the  refortnatioi?,  wh^n  reli^ 
gious  4ifputcs  ran  to  a.  great  height,  it  was  deem^id  impious  tq 
imítate  in  an  order  oif  knighthood  our  Saviout  and  his  apoftles^ 

,        .  ñor 
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jior  was  (bis  h<^ouraUe  order  rene^ed  tül  thc  íyth  May,  i6Sf^ 
when  James  the  feventh  of  Scptland,  and  fecond  of  Englaild, 
creatcd  eight  knights.  'Butdj^  glorious  revolution  happening  ' 
pert  year,  no  more  knights  were  added  till  December  1703^ 
Tvhen  Queea  Anne  fiUcd  up  the  vacant  ftalls,  according  to  the 
original  ftatutes  of  the  order,  to  which  íhe  added  fome  new 
rules.  lu  17 14,  George  I.  confirmed  the  ftatutes  of  Queen 
^nne,  and  enaSbed  feverai  more,  particularly  that  of  ma^ing 
irays  of  glory  to  furround  the  figure  of  $aint  Andrew,  ^bich 
hangs  at  the  collar ;  and,  as  ele¿lions  and  inftallations  were 
xvanting,  his  majefty  ordered  that  chapters  of  eleflion  íhould 
^henceforth  be  held  ín  the  royal  prefence ;  and  that  the  greaft 
wardrobe  íhould  provtde  fuitable  mantle$|  and  other  veftment$| 
fcfr  the  knights  and  officers  of  the  order. 

The,  enfigns  are,  the  image  of  Saint  Andrew  in  a  purple 
robe,  irr^diated  with  glory,  gnd  yefted  in  cloth  of  gold,  with 
íhe  white  crofs  of  martyrdom  on  his  breaftj  it  is  appendant  to 
^he  collar  of  the  order,  ^s  worn  by  the  knights  on  their  feaft  day^ 
(béing  the  3Gth  of  November,)  and  on  other  great  occafions. 

The  collar  is  made  of  gold,  with  thiítles  and  fprigs'  of  roe 
linked  together,  enamelled  green,  being  the  two  ancient  fymbois 
p{  the  3cots  and  Pids  ^  the  one  not  to  be  faandled  withput 
being  hurtj  and  the  other  an  antidote  againft  infe£lion.  Henee 
^he  motto,  JV^/wo  me  impune  laceJfeU  The  arms  of  thc  knighfs 
companions  are  enriched  with  the  motto. 

The  common  badges  wom  by  the  knights  are,  /»  ctofs  fur* 
mounted  by  a  llar  of  four  filver  points,  and  over  them  a  green 
circle,  containing  the  motto  in  letters  of  gold,  and  in  thc  centre 
is  a  thiille  proper  \  the  whole  being  embroidered  on  the  left 
breaft.  This  badge,  and  the  collar  are  always  wom  with  the 
other  enfign,  which  is  a  jgreen  ribband  fpread  over  thc  Icft 
íhoulder,  and  brought  under  the  left  arm,  penditig  to  which  is 
jthe  fame  motto  $  but  fometimes  the  knights  wear  a  thiftte 
crowned,  encircled  after  the  fame  manner. 

King  James  appointed  the  knights  to  we^r  thc  image  df 
Saint  Andrew,  pendant  to  a  blue  ribband  |  which  continued  fo 
tili  Queen  Anne  changed  it  for  that  of  greeni  ás  it  is  now 
worn. 

The  oíEcers  belonging  to  this  order  are,  a  deán,  a  fecretíiy, 
Lioá  king  of  arms,  and  gentleman  uíher  of  the  green  rod. 

Knights  of  the  Bath.  The  knighthood  of  thc  Bath,  that 
is,  the  ceremony  of  bathing  combined  with  other  rites  at  tfce 
^inxe  of  aíTuming  this  dignity,  is  tr^ced  to  a  rcry  remóte  period  | 
it  is  faid  to  have  becn  in  ufe  among  thc  Frankíi,,  who  wctc 
ínhabitants  of  liOwer  Gcri?lany,' ftnd  to  have  been  brought  by 
|he  SasíQns  intg  England  \  but  a  diílin¿t  pidcr  of  knighthood 

denominated 
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denominated  of  ihe  Saih^  docs  not  appcar  to  havc  becn  oííab-» 
liflied  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  During  the  prevalenec  of 
the  feudal  fyftem,  the  aíTumption  of 'kníghthood  at  a  particular 
age  was  not  a  favour,  but  a  duty,  ^s  the  íherifFs  were  direfted 
by  writ3  to  rctum  the  ñames  of  all  perfons  within  their  counties 
who  had  attaíned  the  age  of  twenty-onc  years,  and  poíTefled 
land  of  the  annual  válue  of  40/.  that  they  might  be  compelled 
to  rcceive  knighthood  5  but  it  is  probable  that  on  extraordinary 
occafionSj  the  fovereign  would  ad vanee  to  that  rank  in  an 
efpecial  manner,  and  wjlth  pec\diar,  and  fomewhat  eipenfive, 
forms  and  ceremonies,  thofe  wnom  he  íntended  peculiarly  to 
diftinguifli)  or  in  whofe  valour  and  attachment  he  placed  great 
"conüdence.  Thus  it  appears  that  at  coronations  of  kings  and 
queens  confort,  at  the  time  of  conferring  knighthood  on  tíie 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  fome  other  great  occafions,  a  feleO: 
number  of  knights  bathed,  and  performed  fome  other  pievious 
ceremonies  together,  wore  a  peculiar  habit,  made  certain  oífer- 
^gs,  and  were  created  under  more  impofmg  aufpices  than 
other  knightSi  yet  they  are  not  diftinélly  clafled  as  a  feparate 
order  till  the  coronation  of  He.ni»y  ÍV.,  a  period  whidh  feemed 
almoft  to  demapd  at  the  Jiandsr  of  that  monarch  the  eftabliíh- 
ment  of  a  new  fraternity.  The  depófed  king,  Richard  II, 
was  grandfon  and  immediate  fucceflbr  of  the  founder  of  the 
garter,  and  the  fovereign  whofe  reign  commenced  on  the 
aflaíTmation  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  needed  every  fupport 
which  fplendid  appearance  and  powerful  combination  could 
bcftow.  From  this  period  then,  the  ycar  i399>  the  order  of 
.  the  Bath  is  regularly  recorded,  though  it  dpes  appear  in  ancient 
times  to  have  been  limited  as  to  numbers,  regulated  by  an  ex-? 
prefs  code  of  ftatutes,  or  dignlfied  by  the  acceílipn  fo  its 
honours  óf  any  forcign  potentate. 

The  general  intent  of  this  order  is  faid  to  be  ^  the  exaltation 
1*  of  the  holy  Chriftian  religión  \  the  fupport  of  the  rights  of 
*«  our  fovereign s;  the  defence  of  their  realms;  the  advance- 
<^  ment  of  juftice;  the  proteftion  of  virgins,  widows,  and 
*^  otphans ;  the  relief  of  the  oppreffed  \  and  for  demonftrating 
•*  the  aíFe¿íion  of  our  monarchs  towards  the  ftate  of  chivalry\; 
'«  to  the  end,  both  their  fubgeéis,  and  foreigners  may  be  re- 
<«  warded  for  heroic  military  aítiorls,  and  towards  exciting 
"  other  perfons  to  imitate  fuch  examples."  In  thefe  points, 
however,  nothing  more  is  contained  than  the  duties  of  a  knight 
errant  \  and  the  forms  of  creation  bear,  in  many  points,  a  re- 
femblance  of  thofe  obfervcd  by  thofe  virtuous,  though  fome- 
times  extravagante  adventurers. 

The  drcfs  of  a  knight  of  the  Bath  is  a  red  furcoat,  linéd  and 
edged  with  white,  girdcd  about  with  a  whitc  girdle,  unthout 
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^ny  omament  thereon ;  the^  mande  is  of  tfae  fame  colouv  and 
fíning,  made  faft  aboút  the  neck  with  a  lace  of  white  íilk, 
having  a^pair  of  "white  gloves  tled .  thercin,  with  taíTels  of  fílk 
and  goid  at  the  end  i  which  mantles  are  adorned  upon  the  left 
.flioulders  with  the  enfign  of  the  order,  being  three  imperial 
crowns  ¿?r,  furrounded  with  the  aiicient  motto  of  this  knight-f 
hood,  Tria  junBa  tn  unoj  wrought  ujíon  a  circle  guU^  with  a 
glory  or  rays  iíTuing  fron>  the  centre,  and  under  it  the  lace  of 
white  filk,  heretofore  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath.  They 
have  red  breeches  and  ftockirigs,  and  white  hats,  with  a  plume 
of  white  feathetfi.  This  drefa  varíes  ¡n  fome  flight  particulars 
from  that  ancicntly  ufed  ;  of  the  moral  or  emblematical  figni- 
ñcation  of  which,  and  thé  varioue  ceremonies  previous  to,  and 
attendant  on  creation,  the  following  account  is  given. 

Batiifíg,  whence  thefe  knights  took  their  appellation,<  repre- 
fents  the  purgation  of  the  perfon  bathed  from  nn,  and  from  all 
Icind  of  moral  impurity  ;  as  a  perfon,  by  baptifm,  is  fanélified 
by  a  principie  of  inward  and  fpiritual  grace.  After  bathingí 
he  \3  put  into  a  ncw  and  clean  bed,  to  denote  that  pcrfed  and 
fedate  compofure  of  mind,  with  which,  after  a  courfc  of  virtuou?* 
Achievements^in  his  new  military  ftate,  he  is  tobefinally  rewarded, 
Whcn  he  has  for  fome  time  repofed  himfelf,  robes  of  crimfon, 
or  red  Tartán  are  delivered  to  him ;  by  which  fignificant  rite 
and  ornament,  he  is  inftruíted,  th'at  the  duty  of  his  new 
milit4ry  office  requires  he  ihould,  for  the  fervice  of  th« 
Chriftian  religión,  and  for  the  church,  be  ready  to  expofe  him- 
felf, whenever  there  may  bejuít  occafion,  to  thegreateft  diffi- 
culties  and  dangers  ^  though  fuch  as  may  occafion  the  (hedding 
of  his  blood :  and  thefe  robes  are  guarded,  lined,  or  edged 
with  white  filk,  as  emblematical  of  that  immaculate  honour, 
which,  in  virtue  pf  his  knighthood,  he  is  inviolably  obüged  to 
preferye  and  n^aintain.  The  Chauffes  femellées^  or  black  (lockings 
foled  with  leather,  are  intended,  as  feveral  other  materials  of 
that  colour,  in  the  allegorical  coníltu¿lioh  of  them,  for  a 
document  of  humility ;  reminding  him  of  his  firft  extradion^ 
¡n  refpeél  of  his  mortal  and  material  part,  the  earth,  out  of 
which  his  body  was  originally  formed,  and  into  whjch  it  muíl 
fome  time  certaiuly  be  refolved.  His  fpurs  denote  his  ardour, 
forwardnefs,  and  a¿livity,  in  the  purfuit  of  military  adventures» 
and  honour ;  and,  particularly,  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  any  fuperipr  command,  fuch  as  himfelf  ihould  think  reafon- 
ablc  to  be  obeyed  wíthout  fcruple  or  regret,  by  thofe,  ovct 
iv^hom  he  might  be  placed  in  any  degree  of  authority ;  efpe* 
cially  where  circumftances  would  not  admit  difpute  or  delay. 
And  according  to  the  Heraldic  fyftem,  fpurs  are  carried,  among 
pther  trophiesj  at  the  funeral  of  a  knight  f>i  the  Bath ;  a  pri- 
5    .  vilegc 
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"tikge  aot  dllowed  to  any  other  perfoni  undtr  the  degree  of  a 
barón»  except  only  to  bannerets,  and  in  later  times,  to  coloneis 
oí  horfe.  His  whitc  girdlc  or  belt  reprefcnts  the  virtuc  of 
chaílitjy  not  in  óppofitíon  to  marriage,  but  to  impure  and  crimi* 
nal  love,  which  knightsottgbt  particularly  to  deteft,  as  being  the 
avowed  guardians  of  female  virtue  and  hónoiir. 

The  ceremonial  dire¿ls,  that  the  lords,  who,  by  thb  íbve- 
reígn's  appointment,  íhall  put  on  the  fpurs,  do  likewife  malee  the 
fign  of  the  crofs  oneachknee  of  the  knight ;  and  feveral  monu* 
ments  of  knights  of  the  bath  were  lately,  if  not  ftill  remaining» 
having  croíFes  placed  in  this  manner  upon  their  knees. 

Hie  fword  is  deiigned  as  a  toketi  of  the  knight's  declaring 
cpen  defiance  to  the  devil^  and  of  bis  refolving  to  defend  re- 
ligión, and  the  duties  of  his  calling,  with  all  vigour  and  con- 
fiancy  ;  particularly  to  undertake  the  prote¿^ion  and  defence  of 
poor  mcn  againft  the  rich,  and  of  weak  men  againft  the  ftrong. 
The  coif,  white  covering,  and  white  hat  upon  the  head,  import, 
in  the  moral  defign,  that  as  a  kíiight  is  und«r  indifpenfable  ob- 
ligations,  in  virtue. of  his  charader  and  fun¿iions,  to  pcrfórm 
good  and  commendable.  works,  fo  he  ought  to  preferve  a  puré 
confci^ice  before  God,  and  íhould  be  carefuh.nerer  to  do> 
never  to  defign  any  thing,  for  which  his  mind  may  inwardly 
challenge  or  reproach  hím.  The  blow  on  the  ncck  is  intended 
as  a  memorial  to  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  infenfíble  of  any 
rea)  indlgnity,'or  affront ;  that  honour  is  a  tender  point ;  and 
no  impreffions  are  fooner  felt,  or  ought  to  be  longer  retained, 
than  tlxofe  whereby  any  perfon  fufiers  in  his  chara¿ler,  as  a  man 
of  honour. 

This  account  of  the  myftic  fignification,  in  giving  the  blow» 
¡3  agreeable  to  the  opinión  which  hasprevailed  in  later  times.  But 
iince  leamed  men  have  made  diSerent  conje£l;ures  about  its 
origin,  it  may  be  fit  to  mention  íprne  of  thofe  which  have  becn 
thought  moíí  fpecious.  Some  authors  have  derivcd  this  blow 
from  the  ftroke  gíven  by  tbe  Romans,  per  vindiEiam^  with  the 
rod,  upon  any  perfon  in  hisreceiving  manumiffion.  Óthershave 
deduccd  it  from  the  ílroke  that  the  biíhops  frequendy  gave  to 
perfons  confirmed  by  thcm.  Others  contcnd,  tl^t  it  was  given 
on  the  creation  of  a  knighr,  with  fuch  vi<Jence>  that  hp  ihouId» 
by  the  feníible  imprcffion  of  it,  be  more  poWerfully  and  per- 
manently  rcminded  of  his  profeíTion ;  which  opinión  appears 
confonant  to  an  ancient  cuíiom  of  the  Romans,  tranfmitteci 
from  them  to  the  Germans,  of  giving  a  blow  to  a  perfon,  who 
might  be  <íalled  upon  to  atteft  in  evidence  any  thing  that  hap- 
pened  at  the  time,  whcn  the  blow  was  givcn>  or  was  for  fome 
fpecial  reafon  to  be  particularly  remembered  S  feveral  inft anees 
of  which  pra£lice  are  coUtóled  by  Du  Frcfnc;  to  which  may 
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b<p  aédcd»  it  was  cíjAxmxrj  m  the  northem  parts  of  £«rope^ 
wii£n  the  prieft  put  the  ring  on  the  bride's  finger,  far  thc^e». 
who  aíTiíted  at  the  mamage,  to  give  to  each  other  fach  blows» 
the  more  efie¿iuaUy  to  reroember  the  {blemnízation  oí  k*  Some 
author»  affign  another  reaíon  for  this  rite  of  die  biow^  that  iü 
was  appointcd  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  btíing  bufFetted,  and 
fmttten  for  our  ofiénces*.  This  blow  was  probably  givea  on  the 
back  of  the  íhouldcr,  or  neck>  that  the  perfon  who  reccived  it 
íhould  continually  remember,  that  he  ought  never,  by  flykig 
from  battle>  to  give  an  enemy  the  opportunity  of  driklng  him  ia 
the  fame  place. 

This  order  feil  into  difufe  from  the  coronatíon  of  Charles  IL'' 
tJU  the  ycar  1725,  when  George  I.  revÍTed  it,  fixed  the  nuraber 
at  thirtv,  beíides  the  foTcreign  and  the  grand  mafter,  and  gave  a 
code  01  ílatutes  for  its  regulation. 

The  ceremony  of  inítallation  is  grand  and  impofing^  anfl  as 
that  which  was  eilabliihed  by  George  I.  has  been  ever  fmce  ad* 
hered  to,  the  defcríption  of  it  is  here  tranfcribed. 

The  king  allowed  the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL  to  be  the  chapet 
of  the  order,  and  ordered,  that  each  knight's  banner,  with  platea^ 
of  his  arms  and  ftyles,  íhould  be  placed  over  the  feveral  ílallst* 
in  like  manner  as  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  St.  George's  cha- 
pel, Windfor,  and  he  allowed  them  fupporters  to  their  armff. 

The  knights  having  apparelled  themíelves  in  the  habit  of  &e 
order,  in  the  chambers  belonging  to  the  fpeáker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  the  proxies  of  the  abfent  knights  taking  oa 
their  right  arms  the  mantle  of  their  principáis,  from  thence  se»* 
paired  to  the  princesa  chamber  (their  chapter  room)  aboiit  te»  . 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  perfons  who  were  to  attend  this 
ceremony,  being  arranged  according  to  their  degreps,  and 
waiting  upon  the  ftairs  that  lead  from  that  room,  a  íolemn  pro- 
ccffion  was  made  to  the  weft  door  of  the  Abbey  church  of 
Wefkminfter,  through  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  by  a  paf^ 
íage  railed  in,  floored  with  boards,  and  covered  with  cioth,  in» 
the  foilowing  order. 

Thc/drums  of  his  majefty's  hpufebpld ;  the  drum'^major  at- 
tending.  '* 

A  kcttle-drum,  and  his  majefty's  trumpets,  the  ferjea^it*- 
trumpcter  attending. 

Twdyc  alm&*'men  of  the  church  of  Weftminfter,  going  two 
and^  two  in  their  gowns*  having  thrce  imperial  crowns,  cwn 
broidered  on  that  part  which  covered  their  right  íhoulders.       < 

The  meflcnger  ofthc  order,  in  a  furcoatíof  whitc  filk,  lincdb 
and  edgcd  with  ced,  having  a  hood  of  thctfame  aífixed  to  it, 
and  on  his  right  íhoulder  the  plain  efcutcheon  of  the  oxder, 
épuáre,  three  imperial  crowns  or. 

Efquires 
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ETquirés  of  Úic  knights  companions  in  die  like  dreft,  gcñilg^ 
Úaec  and  thrcc,  all  of  úiem  va  red  ftockings ;  thofe  of  the  kmght^ 
in  the  loweft  ftaUs  foremoft»  according  to  theircourfes. 

The  prebendarles  of  the  church  of  Weftminfter,  two  andí 
two,  m  white  mantles,  lined  with  red,  having  the  badge  of  the 
order  on  their  rtght  íhoulders* 

The  purfuirants  of  arms  tn  their  tabards ;  the  heralds  In  ta-< 
baids  and  coilars  (  the  provincial  kings  of  arms  in  tabatds^  col-- 
lars»  ánd  witli  their  badges. 

Then  tke  kntghts-companíons,  all  habited  in  their  ttiantles 
and  furcoats,  and  each  carrying  in  his  hand  the  white  «hat^ 
adomed  widí  the  plume  of  white  feather^;  the  proxies  only 
canying  the  itiantle  of  their  principáis  on  their  right  arms^ 
going  by  paírs,  thofe  in  the  lo^^eft  ftaHs  being  iirft. 

Then  folloVred  the  regifter  of  the  order,  habited  in  a  mantle 
like  :he  prebendaries»  háving  under  it  a  furcoat  like  the  efquires^ 
and  on  his  bread,  hanging  to  a  gold  chain,  an  efcatcheoxl 
enanielled  on  a  field  azure^  three  imperial  crowns  of^  the  arms 
of  the  order,  having  in  the  centre  flie  reprefentation  of  a  book 
boand  gules^  the  leaves  or^  and  carrying  the  ftatutes  of  the 
order,  covered  with  red  velvet,  with  the  arms  of  the  order  eni-< 
bofled  thereon  with  gold,  having  on  his  right  hand  the  fecretary 
of  the  order,  habited  in  like  manner,  his  efcutcheon,  with  th« 
arms  of  the  order,  having  two  pens,  enamelled  crofs  ways  ;  and 
on  his  left  hand,  the  gentleman  uíher  of  the  order,  habited  in 
like  manner,  having  the  arms  of  the  order  pendant  to  a  gold 
chain,  and  carrying  in  his  right  hand  the  fcarlet  rod,  furmounted 
with  three  imperial  crowns  ;  all  three  carrying"  their  red  capa 
or  bpnnets  in  their  hands. 

The  garter  principal  king  of  arms ;  on  his  right  hand,  the 
genealogift  of  the  order,  habited  like  the  other  officers,  and 
wearing  the  arms  of  the  order  pendant  to  a  gold  chain,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  enamdled  in  cypher,  the  letter  G^  on  his 
left,  Bath  king  of  arms,  in  like  habit,  having  on  his  breaft, 
hanging  to  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  the  efcutcheon  of  thé 
anns  o?  the  order  empaling  thofe  of  the  fovereign,  furmounted 
with  three  imperial  crowns,  and  carrying  the  white  rod  or 
iceptre  in  his  right  hand.  The  firíl  with  his  hat,  and  the  laít 
two  with  their  bonnets  in  their  hands. 

The  deán  of  the  order,  in  his  maiitle  and  furcoat,  Kke  the 
companions,  and  with  the  badge  of  the  order  pendant  to  a  red 
ribband,  carrying  the  forms  of  the  oaths  and  admonitions  to  bo 
given  tothe  knights  and  proxies,  fairly  engroíTed  ón  vellum.  ~ 

The  preat  mafter,  in  hís  full  haUt,  with  the  coUar^  having  hi9 
kat  on  bis  head. 

TW 
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The  pToxy  for  á  prinfce  of  thc  Mcod^  weftt  corércd  wlth  hit 
hat,  in  the  proceíBon,  having  his  mande  ovcf  hís  right  arm. 

In  this  torm  they  procceded  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL  at 
tbc  caft  Ipd  of  Weftminftcr  Abbcy.  The  twelve  alms  mert 
there  entered,  t^o  and  two^  and  coming  to  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  altogether  in  a  body,  made  their  joint  and  low  revcrences 
to  the  altar,  and  tuming  about,  then  made  their  obeifances  to 
the  fovcreign's  ftall,  and  dividing  therafelves,  ftood  in  a  row  down 
from  the  rails  of  die  altar. 
^The  mcflénger  did  the  like. 

The  efquires  having  made  the  Hke  reverences,  placed  them-* 
felved,  and  ftood  before  their  refpeélive  feats,  which  were  under^ 
neath  the  ftalls  of  their  refpeélive  knights. 

The  prebendarics,  after  making  the  like  reverences,  placed 
themfelves  behind  the  altar,  in  order  to  aflift  at  divine  fervice. 

The  purfuivants,  heralds,  provincial  klngs  of  arms,  likewifc 
entered,  and  were  permittcd  to  ftand  before  the  forms,  under 
the  prince's  ftalL  They  had  commands  given  them  by  the 
great  mafter,  to  take  efpecial  care  to  íhew  the  knightS' their 
refpeéiive  banners,  on  their  entries. 

The  two  knights  in  the  loweft  ftalls  entered,  and,  on  paíTmg 
up  ncar  to  their  banners,  made  their  reverences  together,  in  the 
middle  of  the  choír,  and  then  retired  imder  their  banners. 

In  iiké  mannér,  all  the  other  knights  and  proxics,  according 
to  the  method  obferved  in  the  proceflion,  did  the  fame. 

The  regifter,  fecretary,  and  gentleman  uíher,  after  making 
their  obeifances,  ftood  before  their  bench,  at  the  foot  of  the  fo- 
vereign's  ftall. 

Gafter,  the  genealogift,  and  Bath  king  of  arms,  did  the  fame, 
and  ftood  before  their  bench. 

The  deán,  in  like  manner,  ftood  before  his  choir. 

The  great  mafter  entered  fingle,  and  after  making  the  likc 
ebeifances,  tetired  under  his  banner. 

The  proxy  of  the  prince  entered  alone,  in  like  manner. 

The  prince,  who,  by  the  ftatutes,  was  declared  tq  be  firft  and 
principal  companion  of  the  order,  and  to  be  placed  next  to  the 
íbvereign,  at  this  time  carne  into  the  chapel  in  perfon,  and  the 
fovereign  having  béen  pleafed,  in  regard  to  the  tendemefs  of  his 
age,  to  difpenfe  with  his  obfervance  of  all  of  the  rites  of  this  or- 
der that  might  give  him  any  fatigue,  he  therefore  immediately 
áfcended  into  his  ftall,  being  ihveñed  in  hifi  mantle  and  collar, 
and  fát  down  covered. 

«    Bath  king  of  arms  then  made  his  reverences  in  the  middle  of 

the  choir,  and  turning  himfelf  to  the  great  mafter,  who  making 

^  his  double  reverences  in  the  choir,  took  his  ftall,  and  thefe  re* 

peated  his  obeifances,  and  fat  down,  covered  with  his  white  hat. 

Then  the  prózy  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  áfcended  into  thp 

-         .^  ftall 
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ftall  of  his  pfnidpiil,  iniíke  maíliíert  and  ftoo4  tiiete  tmtovcrcd, 

koldlng  hh  mantle  on  his  right  arm* 

.  Tben  Bath  turned  bimfdf  to  the  two  knights  in.the  next 
ftalb,  who,  at  the  (ame  inftant,  made  t^e  liio;  obdfance^  be- 
loW)  and  tepeated  chem  in  thelr  ftalls,  and  fat  down  tmcovered* 

In  Hke  manríer  all  the  rcfi  of  the  knights  and  proxies  did, 
'  This  being  done,  the  efquires  in  a  body  made  their  obeifances, 
and  retired  to  their  feats.  After  them  the  officers  of  arma,  and 
the  heralds,  according  lo  a  rcqueft  made  to  the  great  mafter» 
were  allowed  to  fít  on  benches  in  this  prefent  ceremony,  placed 
at  the  feet  of  tbe  prince's  ftall,  the  purfuivants  ftanding  belbre 
Aem» 

Bath  and  the  gentleman  ufher  forthwith  aroíe,  and  haying 
made  their  rcverences  in  the  middie  of  the  choir,  proceeded  ta 
inílal  the  knights  in  the  foilowing  manner.  ^ 

The  great  m  after  entered  into  the  ftall  of  tbe  knight  next  in 
beight  to  his  own,  and  having  there  given  tbe  proxy  oÍF  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  the  tranfcrlpt  of  the  ftatutes,  attefted  under  tbe 
leal  of  the  order,  the  deán  adminiftered  unto  him  the  oatb  in 
tbe  ñame  of  his  principal,  Bath  holding  tbe  book  of  tbe  gofpels  ^ 
and  tbe  great  mafter  then  feated  die  proxy  down  in  bis  ftall^ 
and  rifing»  made  his  doiible  revevences,  andcontinued  ftanding 
holding  bis  mande. 

The  gr^eat  mafter,  witb  tbe  like  attendants,  baying  made  bis 
double  obeifance  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  then  repaired  to  the 
ftall  of  the  next  knight,  delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  tbe  ftatutes, 
and  adminiftered  tbe  oatb,  which  was  as  fbllows  :  ^*  Tou  ftiali 
*«  honour  God  above  all  things ;  you  fliall  be  ftedfaft  in  the 
**  faith  of  Cbrift ;  you  íhall  love  the  kiñg,  your  fovercign  lord, 
«*  and  him  and  his  right  defend  to  your  power;  you  flialI  de- 
<<  fend  maidens,  widows,  and  orphans,  in  their  rigbts,  and  (hall 
^  fufiér  no  extortion,  as  far  as  youmay  prevent.it^  an4of  as 
"  great  honour  be  this  order  unto  you,  as  it  wa»  to  your  pro- 
<«  genitors,  or  others."  Batb  then  delivered  tbe  cdlar  of  the 
or¿r  to  tbe  «gi^eat  mafter,  yrbo  pot  it  about  the  neck  of  the 
knight^  and  placing  the  white  bat  on  his  head,  feated  bim  down 
in  bis  fta}!,  who,  rifing,  road®  bis  double  obeifanees,  and  the 
great  mafter  having  embraced  and  congratuláted  him,  he  then 
ÜLt  down  in  his  fball,  covered  witb  :tbe  wbite  bat,  adomed  with 
a  pliune  of  wbité  feathers, 

Tbe  gneat  mafter  having  performed  tbe  iike  ceremooies  tai 
all  the  other  knights  and  proxies,  returned  to  bis  íbdl,  tbe  deán 
to  bis  cbair,  aud  fiatb  and  the  gentíeman  uftxer  to  their  bencbes  i 
divine  fccvicetben  began,  during  whicb  time  tbe  knights  plaeed 
their  bats.upon  the  cuüiions.  laid  before  them» 

Upon  the  firft  fentence  of  the  offertory,  «  Let  your  light  fo 
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,fliine,  &c"  the  tnufic  ,playing,  Bath  ftepped  from  bis  bencln 
m.ade  hls  double  reverenccs  in  the  middle  of  the  ehoür,  and 
comíng  before  the  ftail  of  thp  júnior  knight,  bqwed  to.him, 
and  immediately  tijrned  himielf  to  the  oppofi^e  íide,^bowing  tq 
the  knight  ifi  that  ftall,  who  arofe,  and  makíhg  tJieiir  doublí 
obeifances,  both  at  ene  time  .in  their  ílalls,  defceuded  íntothe 
middle  of  the  choir,  where  jhcy  repeated  the  'famq,  and  re* 
tired  under  thelr  banners.  *  Bath  then,  in  like  manneif,  furo* 
CMied  the  knights  in  the  next  ftalls,  fo  throughout'  tbe  whote 
courfe  of  the  ftall^  fumitioning  them  by  pairs,  and  the  proxy.of 
the  Duke  ¡of  P.ichmond  fingí?,  then  the  grisat  iñafter,  aod  tbctt 
^he  priqce  alone,  who  all  of  them,  after  the  bbeiíanees,  placad 
themfelves  under  their  banners* 

Bath  returned  tp  his  bengh,  and  the  provincial  kings  of  arms^ 
making;  thieir  revqrences,  waited  upon  the  priíice,  whoj  on  going 
from  under  his  bánner,  made  his  doubítí  obeífancea ;  and  oeing 
thus  pi:eceded,  maxle  his-  double  obeifances  íjear  .tfee.irails  of  the 
altaT,  and  at  the  rails,  to  the  altar  only,  where  kneding  dovtói, 
his  highnefs  depofited  his  oferiiig  in  the  bafon  held  ,by  the  dean^ 
aflifted  by  íbe  prebendarles  5  and  he  r^pe^ted  the  fame  re^ 
yerences  in  his  retíirn,  and  entered  his  ftall,  where  be  again 
made  his  double  obeifances,  and  fat  down, 

Bath  king  of  arms  then  arofe,  and  being  joincd  by  the  ddeft 
herald,  in  like  manner  repaired  to  the  great  mafter,  who^  carry^ 
ing  his  white  hat"  in  his  hand.  oíFered  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fat 
down  in  his  ftall,  with  the  like  ceremonies  j  atid  then  the  proxy 
óf  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  like  method,  and  ftood  in  the 
flall,  holding  his  mantle.  In  lil^  •man;ier,  the  refidue  bf  the 
knights  and  proxies  performed  this  ceremony  by  pairs.  Di- 
vine fervice  being  ended,  the  knights-companions  put  on  their 
white  hats  5  and,  ^yhile  the  mufic  playéd,  Bath  king  óf  arms 
fummoned  all  the  knights  and  proxies  to  come  down  from  their 
feveral  ftalls,  in  the  former  method,  who  all  ftood  under  their 
banners.  Which  being  done,  the  prince  vas  condufted  to  the 
f  ails  of  the  altar,  with  tbe  like  ceremonies  as  in  the  former  étf- 
fering,  where  the  prince  imíheathed  hia  fwófd,  and  ofFered  it 
himfejf  nakcd  to  the  deán :  and  having  redeemed  it,  the  deart 
tetyri?ed,,it,  with  the  followigg  admonition : .  "  I  €xhoit>  áhd 
**  admoniíh  you,  tp  ufe  ^your  fword  to  the  glory  of  God,  áuq 
*'  defence  of  the  gofpel,  tlje  maintenance  of  youf  fovereigBÍaí 
'^^rlghfi  and  honour,  aiid  of  all  equity  and  juftice,  to  the  utnióft 
f*  of  ypur  power."  ....  if;     • 

§aoii  after waríjs  the  prince  retired  p.ut  of  the  cbapel,  Jíaav-* 
ing  a  prbxy  to  return  in  the  proceífion  to  the  chapter-honfe; 
T^Q}}  the  great  mafter  covered,  after  himthe  proxy  of  the  Ddüft  of 
Richmond  uncoy^red,  ^.aph  fingly,  and  all  thcoth^r  knigl|tsco- 
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vctcd,  and  proxies  uncovcrcd  by  pairt,  bcing  rcfpcíHvcíf 
attended  as  at  the  firft  ofFering,  werc  condu£led  to  thc  rails  of 
the  altar,  with  the  ufual  obeiíances,  where  each  knight  and 
proxy,  ftandingí  uníheathed  his  fword  and  ofFered  It  naked  to 
the  deán,  who,  upon  the  redemption  of  it,  reilored  the  fame^ 
with  the  proper  admohitions,  accbrding  to  the  oath^  they 
had  taken  this  day  \  and  thefe  knights  and  proxies  being  all 
íeverally  reconduéled  to  their  places,  under  their  refpeáiYC 
banners,  thc  alms-men  bcgan  the  proceflion,  and  were  fol* 
lowed  by  all  the  othcrs,  having  firft  performed  their  doublc 
obcifance  in  the  chape!.  And  this  proceffion  was  madc  in 
the  fame  forn\xback  to  the  chape!  room,  as  in  the  firft  proceíRon 
to  the  chapel,  except  in  the  following  particulars :  that,  at  thc 
Otttíide  of  the  weft  door  of  the  abbey,  the  forereign^s  mafter 
pook,  having  on  a  Unen  apron,  and  a  chopping  knife  in  hbhancT» 
fererally  faid  to  each  companion,  "  Sir,  yon  know  trhat  great 
«*  oath  you  have  taken,  which  if  you  keep,  it  wíU  be  gitat 
««  honour  to  you  5  hnt  if  you  break  it,  I  fliáll  be  ccwipelled  by 
<«  my  office,  to  hack  ofF  your  fpurs  from  yomr  hecls/'  And 
the  prebendarles  had  leave  to  retire  to  the  jeruíalem  chamber» 
from  thc  weft  end  of  thc  abbey  church  ;  tfte  e£)uires>  officers 
of  arins,  and  of  the  order,  after  they  cante  oot  oí  the  church» 
were  allowed  to  be  covered,  and  at  the  door  of  the  chaptcr 
room,  Bath  kingof  arms  took  the  mantles  from  the  proxies. 

Dinner  bein^  ready,  the  great  mafter,  being  preceded  by  thc 
officers  of  the'  order,  and  garter  king  of  arms,  carne  into  thc 
tourt  of  Fcquefts,  proceeded  down  to  the  lower  end  thereof, 
and  entered  into  the  way  at  ibe  farther  fide  of  the  table,  and 
carne  up  to  tlie  top  of  it,  beÍM  followed  by  all  the  knights  in 
courfe,  according  to  the  heignt  of  their  ftalls ;  and  when  thc 
|;race  had  bccn  faid,  they  all  ftit  down  in  that  order,  in  thc 
fame  row,  upori  one  fide  of  the  table,  each  of  them  having  an 
efcutcheon  of  his  arms  and  titles  fixed  to  the  wall  ovcr  his  feat  ^ 
rfie  deán  was  placed  next  to  the  júnior  knight,  and  the  proxies 
iat  uncovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

The  officers  of  the  order,  covered  with  their  bonnets,  fat  at 
a  table  placdd  oppofite  to  the  knights'  table,  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  room  ;  the  officers  of  arms  dined  at  a  table  in  thc 
paffage  from  tire  Houfe  of  Lords  to  the  Houfe  of  Cominons  ; 
afidthe  prebendarles  in  the  Jerufalem  chamber. 
"  The  efquires,  having  for  íomc  time  attended  behind  their  rc- 
fpeílive  knights,  had  leave  given  them  to  retire  to  their  diñncr. 
ki  the,'painted  chamber,  who  wcnt  tliitlicr  in  their  courfcs, 
where  they  dined. 

At  the  fecond  courfe,  Bath  king  of  arms  arofe,  and  the  mafia 
•eaCng,  made  his  reverence  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
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there,  accordíng  'to  the  command  given  him,  proclaimed  the 
ftyle  of  the  prince,  the  firft  ancí  principal  companion  of  this 
moft  honourable  order,  who  was  always  to  be  placed  next  the 
fovereign ;  aijd  then  cóming  up  ncar  to  the  great  mafter,  who 
ftood  up  uncoYcred,  while  Bath  proclaimed  his  ftyles ;  and 
the  great  mafier  then  fitting  down,'the  ftyle  of  each  companion 
prefent,  in  the  like  manncr,  was  rcfpeckivcly  proclaimed^  at 
which  fome  heralds  and  purfuivánts  affifted. 

The  habits  of  ceremony  appropriatc  to  officers  of  this  order 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  ftatemeilts ; 
the  deán  is  always  the  deán  of  Weftminíler,  a  dignity  held  in 
commendam  with  the  biíhoprick  of  Rochefter,  the  other  of- 
ficers are  a  genealogift,  and  blanc  cpurfier  herald,  Bath  king  of 
arms,  a  Windfor  herald,  a  regifter,  a  fecretary,  a  gentlemaii 
uíher  of  the  fcarlct  rod  and  Brunfwick  herald,  and  a  mef- 
fenger. 

The  fees  of  honour  paid  by  the  knights  of  this  order,  at  the  > 
time  of  their  creation  and  inftallation,  amountto  the  fixed  fum 
of  one  thoufand  guineas. 

Knights  of  St.  Patrick.  This  inftitution  owes  its  origín 
to  his  prefeht  majefty.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  letters 
patent  pafled  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  for 
creating  a  fociety  or  brotherhood,  to  be  called  knights  of  the 
illuftrious  order  of  St.  Patriclt,  to  confift  of  the  fovereign  and 
fifteen  knights  companions,  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fuccef- 
fors,  being  perpetual  fovereigns,  and  the  lord  liéutenant,  or  the 
lorddcputy,  or  deputies,  or  íords  juftices,  or  chief  govemors,  or 
govemors  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  oíHciating  as  grand 
mafters.  The  patent  alfo  direéled  the  appointment  of  the  re- 
quifite  number  of  knights-companions,  but  one  of  them,  the 
cari  of  Antrim,  havingdeclined  the  honour,  a  new  patent  iííued, 
appointing  another  in  his  ftead. 

On  the  iith  of  March,  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  lord 
liéutenant,  for  the  inveftiture  of  thefe  knights,  the  noblemen 
named  in  the  letters  patent  w^re  fummoned  to  attend,  in  order 
to  be  inVefted  with  the  enfigns  of  that  dignity,  previous  to  their 
inftallation ;  and  being  afiembled  in  the  prefénce-chamber  ia 
the  cáftle  of  í)ublin,  a  ptoceffion  was  made  from  thence  to 
the  great  ball  room,  compofed  of  the  knights  and  their  officers 
and  attendants.  They  were  followed  by  Ulfter  king  of  arms, 
bearing  his  majefty'á  commiffion,  and  the  badge  and  rib-^^ 
band  of  the  grand  mafter  on  a  velvet  cuftiion. 

Lord  tifcount  Carhampton,  bearing  the  fword  of  ftatc. 
His  cxcellency  the  lord  liéutenant  with  ten  aids  de  camp, 
on  each  fide. 

Gold  ftick  and  yeomen  of  the  guard. 
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'  On  their  arríval  in  the  great  ball  room>  thc  diíFerent  perfon§ 
?vho  compofed  the  proceffion  sidvanced  to  the  places  afligned 
them  j  and  the  lord,  líeutenant,  beiiur  coverqd  ^nd  feated  in  th^ 
chak  of  ftate,  the  king  of  arms  prele;ated  to  him  bis  majeñy's 
]etter,  wbich  his  ^xccllency  deíivered  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate, 
ivhp  rcadát  aloud  ;  during  which  time  the  lord  líeutenant  and 
,  fbe.aflembly  reniained  ftandmg  and  uncovered.  His  excel- 
lency  being  again  feated,  Ulfter  prefcntcd  to  him  the  blue  rib- 
^atidy  a^d  b^dge  of  grand  maíler»  with  which  he  inveíled  him- 
feíf.  .    .  .  . 

r .  Jlis  excellency  then  fignified  his  majefty^s  pleafurc,  that 
th«  great  ball  room-  fliould  be  ftyled  the  hall  of  St.  Patricfc, 
Mrhich.  was  done  by  proclamation  made  by  the  king  of  arms, 
jkt  libe  found  of  t}ie  trumpet^.and  with  the  ufual  formalities  ; 
áftef  vifhij¿h  his  excellency  direfted  the  king  of  arms,  and  uíhcr 
of  thcblack  rod,  to  introduce  his  grace  the  lord  archbifhop  of 
})ubl¡n5  tb  whom  the  fecretary  of  ftate  adminiftered  the  oath, 
a^  chancellor  of  the  prder ;  and  his  grace,  kneelíng,  was  in- 
vefted  by  the  grand  mafter  with. the  proper  badge,  and  re- 
ceived  from  his  cxcellency^s  hands.  tKe  purfe  containing  the 
feala.  . 

Thc  deán  of  Stp  Patrick  was  then  introduced,  to  whom  thc 
oactji  of  regiiler  ^a&  adminiftered  by  the  chancellor,  and  he 
wa3  invefted  in  Kkc  manner  by  his  excellency,  who  defivered 
to  him  the  ftatate;s  apd  thc  regilícr  of  the  órder.  Lqrd  Dehrin 
was  ne3j;t  introduced  ',  and  having  taken  the  oaths,  was  ¡nvefted 
tfs fecretary;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  genealogift,  the  uíher» 
and  the  king  of  arms,  the  oa^hs  being  firft  adminiftered  to 
them  by  th^  chancellor,  were  fcyerally  invefted  by  the  grand 
mafter. 

.  In  confideratíon  of  the  tender  years  of  prince  Edward,  his 
xnajefty's  fourth  fon,  and  one  of  the.knigbts  nominated  in  the 
patent,  his.  perfpijal  inveftiture  ,wás  difpenfed  with,  and  a 
liobleman  being  kñighted  for  .thepürpofe,  was  de<Jared  hia 
proxy.  His  exc^ílency  then  dircíi;j?d^íhat  the  duke  of  Leinfter 
ftotíld  be  callcd.  in-i^^and  as  fy  thf,  feíutes  of  the  orde^i  none 
bjut  a  kitight  can  be  eie£led  or  invefted,  his  grace,  being  in-» 
líóduced  by  the  nflier  and  king  of  i^rms,  was  Icnightci  by  tlie 
Iprd  lieutenant  wit^i  the  fword  of  ^ate,  apd  iwnediately  de- 
íivered to  the  genealogift  the  proof^  óf  plood  required  by  the 
ftatut^s;  whereupon  the  oaths  were  adminiftered  by  the 
chancellor,  and  his  grace,  kneeling,  was  inTéfted  by  the  grand 
mafter  with  the  ribband  and  ha<%e,.  His  grace  tl>en  j<jined  the 
proceffion»  to  introduce  the  earl  of  .Clanrickarde,  who  being 
fworn,  was  invefted  in  like  manner,  and  both  knightsj'oined 
the  procelüon,  to  bring  in  th?  ^arl  of  Weftmcatb ',  aftcr  which 
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the  two  júnior  fenlghts  performed  thls  duty,  and  the  fenior 
knight  took  his  feat  as  companion  of  t;he  order^  and  the  re- 
maining  knights  were  in  like  manner  introduced,  fworn,  and 
feated.  The  cercmony  of  Inveftiture  being  ended,  his  majefty's 
pleafure  was  declared  and  regiftered,  for  appointing  his  grace 
the.  lord  archbiíhop  of  Armagh,  primate  and  metropolitan  of'all 
Ireland,  to  be  prelate  of  the  order. 

The  I7th  of  March,  being  the  anniverfary  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
tutelar  Saint  of  Ireland,  and  patrón  of  the  order,  was  fixed  fór 
the  ceremony  of  inftallation.  The  lord  lieutenant,  preceded 
by  the  officers  of  his  houfehold,  and  efquires  of  the  fovereign, 
in  his  excellency's  coaches,  and  attended  by  a  fquadrou 
of  cavalry,  fet  forward  from  the  caftle,  followed  by  the 
knights-companions,  each  in  his  coach,  a'ttended  by  his  three 
efquires,  the  lord  lieutenant  only  being  in  his  full  mantle, 
habit,  and  collar  of  the  order,  the  knights  in  théir  furcoats 
only,  with  their  caps  in  their  hands,  and  the  efquires  in  their 
full  drefs, 

His  excellency  was  receíved  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick 
by  the  members  of  the  chapter,  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  order,  who  all  attended  him  to  the  chapter- 
Toom.  « 

A  proceíTion  was  foon  after  made  to  the  choLr,  led  by  the 
vergers,  choriílers,  prebendarles,  mufic,  officers,  efquires,  and 
heralds  5  the  knights,  the  great  oíBcers  of  the  order,  and  the 
guards, 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  leveral  officers  attending  the 
proceffiou  occupied  the  places  affigujd  them.  The  efquires, 
making  their  reverences  to  the  altar,  when  they  carne  to  the 
Hall  of  their  knight,  took  their  refpeáive  places.  The  knightSj^ 
after  the  like  reverences,  proceeded  to  their  ftalls,  where  they 
remained  ftanding  till  his  excellency  was  feated,  when  they  all 
bowed  together,  and  feated  themfelves.  A  grand  ban  !  of 
muficians,  vocal  and  inftrumental,  then  performed  Handel's 
coronation  anthem.  After  which  Ulfter  king  of  arms,  the 
heralds  and  purfuivants,  attended  by  the  fovercign's  efquires, 
brought  in  the  fovereign's  banner,  which  was  by  the  fenior 
efquire  carried  to  the  íleps  of  the  altar,  and  being  delivered  to 
Ulfter,  was  by  him  prefented  to  the  regiíter,  and  placed  with- 
in  the  rails  of  the  altar.  The  oftcers  of  the  order,  and  the 
efquires  of  his  roya!  highnefs  prince  Edward,  then  went,  with 
the  ufuai  reverences,  for  the  iñfignia  of  the  order,  with  which' 
they  refurned  in  manner  fdllowing  :  viz. 

The  principal  efquire,  bearing  his  royal  highnefs's  banner 
furled. 

The  two  other  efquires,  bearing  the  mantle  and  fword. 

ff  h  3     '  Ulfter^ 
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Ulftcr,  carrylng  thc  grcat  collar  of  thc  ordcr  upon  a  bluc 
vclvet  cuíhion. 

When  thcy  reachcd  thc  centre  of  the  choír,  thcy  remained, 
while  the  four  great  officcrs  of  the  order  procecded  to  his 
toyal  highnefs's  ftall ;  and  aftcr  the  ufual  rcverences  to  thc 
fovcrcign's  ftall,  thc  proxy  of  his  royal  híghnefs  defcended  into 
the  middle  of  the  choír,  where  the  fword,  the  raantle,  and  thc 
collar  wcrc  dclivered  to  him,  by  the  chancellor  and  rcgifter, 
the  chancellor  reading  the  admonitions  prefcribed.  His  lord- 
íhip  was  not  invefted,  but  bore  the  infignia  on  his  arm.  Thcy 
then  condufted  his  lordíhip  to  the  prince's  ftall,  with  thc  ufual 
revercnces  to  the  fovcreígn  •,  and  his  lordíhip  bcing  feated,  but 
not  with  the  cap  on  his  head,  the  efquires  immediately  unfurled 
the  banner,  and  then  his  lordíhip  and  the  knights  ftanding  up 
uncovercd,  Ulfter  proclaimed  his  royal  highnefs's  ftyle  in 
Englilh,  and  a  proceíHon  was  madc  to  the  altar,  of  the  regifter, 
and  officers  of  arms,  attended  by  the  efquires  with  the  banner, 
which  was  delivered  to  Ulfter,  who  prefented  it  to  the  regifter 
to  be  placed  by  him  within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  thc  principal 
efquire  makilig  the  ofFering,  which  was  delivered  to  the  deán, 
and  by  hím  placed  on  t^e  altar.  After  which,  with  the  ufual 
revercnces,  the  efquires  procecded  to  Iheir  places. 

The-oíficers  at  arms,  with  {he  efquires  pf  his  grape  the  dulce 
of  Leinftcr,  procecded  in  like  manner  lo  bring  in  the  iníignia  j 
and  his  grace  having  defcended  into  the  choir,  was  invefted 
with  the  fword,  the  mantle,  and  the  collar,  by  the  chancellor 
and  regifter,  the  foUowing  admonitions  beíng  read.  by  th¿ 
chancellor : 

'  On  putting  on  thc  fword;  "  Take  this  fword  to  thc  in^ 
•*  créate  of  your  honour ;  and  in  token  and  fign  of  the  moft 
**  illuftrious  order,  which  you  have  received,  where  with  you 
«  being  defended,  may  be  bold,  ftrongly  to  fight  in  the  de- 
"  fence  of  thofe  rights  and  ordinances  to  which  you  be  en- 
-  "  gaged,  and  to  the  juft  and  neceflary  defence  of  thofe  who  be 
**  opprcíTed  and  needy." 

On  putting  on  the  mantle  •,  "  Receive  this  robe  and  Hvcry 
«*  of  this  moft  illuftrious  order,  in  augmentation  of  thine 
"  honour,  and  wear  it  with  the  firm  and  fteady  refolution,  that 
*'  by  your  charafter,  condu£i:,  anS  dcmeanour,  you  may  approvc 
*f  ypmrfelf  a  truc  fervant  of  the  Almighty  God;  and  a  worthy 
«<  brother  ánd  knight-companion  of  this  moft  illuftrious 
"  orden'? 

On  putting  on  the  collar  5  "  Sir,  the  loving  company  of 
**  the  order  of  St.  Patrick  has  received  you  their  brother, 
**  loycr,  ánd  fellow,  and  in  token  and  knowledge  of  this,  thcy 
w  give  you  and  prcfcnt  you  this  badge,  the  which  God  wiíl 

4  **  that 
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<^  that  ycm  recek^  and  wear  from  hcnc^forth»  to  his  praife 
<<  and  pleafait,  and  to  the  exaltation  and  honour  of  the  faid 
**  illuftfious  ordcr  and  yourfclf.**  The  knight  was  thcn  con- 
únStcá  to  h¡s  ftall,  and  ftaoding  up  with  his  cap  on  his  head, 
Iiis  hanner  was  unfurled,  Ulfter  proclaimed  his  ftyle  ;  and  his 
gracc  bowing  to  the  grand  mafter»  by  whom  he  was  at  that 
fttme  faluted,  took  ht^  feat«  The  banner  and  offering  were 
afterward  prefented  at  the  altar,  with  the  ^eremonies  before 
jdefcribed,  whích  were  repcated  with  every  fiacceeding  knight. 

When  the  ceremonies  of  the  inftallation  were  finiñied»  the 
band  performodHandel'sDettingen  Te  Detinty  after  which  a  pro- 
ceflion  was  made  in  the  former  order  to  the  chapter  room,  the 
knights,  efquiresy  and  officers  of  the  order,  wearing  tbetr  caps  \ 
and  the  procel^on  retumed  from  tlie  chapter  room  to  the 
caftle.  A  funíptuous  banquet  being  prepared  in  St.  Patrick's 
hall,  the  grand  mafter,  with  the  knights  and  théir  efqvires» 
the  oíEcers  of  ftate,  the  officers  of  the  order,  and  the  officers 
bf  his  excellency's  houfehold,.  in  proceílion  as  before,  went 
from  the  prefence  chambcr  to  St.  Patrick's  hall,  whcre  the 
grand  ma&er  and  knights  took  their  feats  at  table,  covered  ; 
the  grand  mafter  in  a  chair  of  ftate  in  the  centre,  the  prinqe's 
proxy  in  a  chair  covered  with  crimfon  velret,  on  his  left  hand, 
the  prelate's  chair  being  placed  at  the  end  of.the  fovereign's 
ftall  on  the  right,  and  the  chancellorfeated  atthe  other  end  on 
the  left,  and  the  kníghts  on  each  (kie.  The  efquires  remainisd 
ftanding  till  after  grace  was  faid  by  the  chancelior,  when  they 
retired  to  the  íeats  prepared  for  them. 

.  Toward  the  end  of  the  iirft  courfe,  his  excellency  ftood  up 
uncovered,  the  kiughts  alfo  rofe  vncoverod,  and  the  king  of 
arms  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet,  that  the  grand  mafter, ,. 
and  káiights-companions  of  the  moft  illuftrious  order  of  St. 
Patrick,  drank  the  fovereign^s  health.  The  fecond  courfe  was 
then  brought  in  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies ;  after  which  his  excellency  ftood  uncovered,  and 
the  knights  again  ftanding  up  uncovered,  Ulfter  proclaimed^ 
that  the  grand  mafter,  in  the  ñame  of  the  fovcreign,  drank  the 
henlths  of  the  knights-compamon«.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond 
courfe,  all  rífing  «gain,  uncovered,  drank  the  queen's  health, 
which  was  proclaimed  in  the  fame  mnnner.  The  defiert  being^ 
brought  in,  the  officers  at  arms  with  the  ufual  revercnce 
cxxtálargefs  thrice,  and  proclaimed  the  ftyle  of  the*fovercign, 
and  afterward  of  each  knight-companion,  who  fucceflively 
ftcpod  up  during  the  proclamation,  and  fat  down  again, 
having  bowed  to  the  fovereign.  After  which  the  knights, 
(pfquires,  and  officers  attcnded  the  grand  mafter  to  the  prefence 
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chainbe)r,  yiAietk  the  ceiemony  finifiíed;  and. die  efquitiss  aiM 
ojSicers  retired  to  the  dínner  prépared  for  theni. 
.  The  badgc  of  the  ordér  Ls  a  faltirc  red  on  a  blue  fidd,  fur- 
mounted  with  a  íhamrock,  '(ortrcfoil)green,cbargcd  tviththfds 
imperial  crowns  of  gold,  within  a  garter,  on  whickis  the 
motto,  ^is  feparabit.  MDCXLXXXUI ;  the  whoie  furroundcd 
by  a  ftar  of  filyer.with  cight  points  ;  aU  which  is  cmbroidered 
and  worn  on  the  onter  garmentd  of  the  knights  of  the  order. 
The  coUar  is  of  fine  gold,  compofed  of  four  harps  and  uve 
rofes,  altemately  joined  or  linked  together,  by  ten  knots  cnamel- 
led  white ;  the  rofe  red,  furrounded  by  a  border  of  goW,  and 
blue.  enamel.  In  the  centre  before,  is  an  imperial  crown,  to 
which  Í8  pendant  an  harp,  and  thereto  the  jewei  of  the  order, 
being  a  crofs  faltire  enaníelled  red,  charged  with  a  íky  blue  eni- 
amelled  trefoil,  furmounted  with  thrcc  imperial  crpwns  of  gold, 
the  whole  furrounded  with  a  bordure  of  gold,  wbereon  is  the 
inotto  enafnelled  blue.  Which  jewel  exccpt  on  public  days,  is 
worn  pendant  to  a  íky  blue  ribbon,  and  ornamented  with 
jeweUcry,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  poíTeffor. 

Tbc  officers  of  the  order  of  St,  Patrick  are  •,  the  prelate^  whq 
is  the  primate  of  Ircland ;  the  chancellory  wbo  is,  the  archbiíhop 
of  Dublin  \  a  regifier^  fecretaryy  geneahgtfiy  ujber  of  the  hlack  rody 
and  Uljlerkirtg  ofarms. 

Baronets.  Baronets  are  the  firft  among  the  gentry>  an4 
the  only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary,  beíng  Hmited  by  the 
creation  to  the  individual,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  •  They 
have  precedence  hefore  all  kni^ts  except  knights.  of  tne  garter, 
knights  who  are  privy  councellors,  or  knights  banneréts,  made 
under  thé  king's  baüner  pr  ftandard.  This  honour  was  firí^ 
inftituted  by  James  J.  in  lóii,  who  litnited  the  number  to 
two  hundred)  but  his  fucceflbrs  have  not  adhered  to  thi$ 
rule,  as  tjicir  number  is  now  indefinite.  The  rebeliion  of  the 
Iriíh  in  the  province  of  Ulfter  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  thi$ 
order,  as  a  baronet  on  his  creation  muíl  pay  into  the  exche- 
,  qtier  as  much  as  will  maintain  thirty  foldiers  three  years,  at 
eight  pence  a  day,  in  the  province  ot  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  whicK 
ámounts  to  near  iiqo/.  íVerling  •,  and  ¿arpnets  have  the  pri* 
yilege  to  bear  in  a  cantón  in  their  coat  of  ar#ns,  or  in  a  whble 
efqutcheoñ,  thearms  of  Ulfter,  viz.  inafield^  argenta  a  finifier 
handy  gules.  The  qualifipation  required  is,  to  be  a  gentleman 
born,  andiKave  a  clear  eftate  of  loo/.  per  annum,  and  the  fees 
are  Calculated  at  líioo/.  The  title^ír,  is  granted  to  baronets 
by  a  particular  claufe  in  their  patents ;  and  their  wives  are 
ladies.  The  firft  baronet  created  was  (ir  Nicholas  Bacon  of 
Redgraye  in  SufFolk,  whofe  fucceflbr  is  therefore  ftyled,  primas, 
haroneftorum  Anglia. 

5  Knight 
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Kmicht  BlNKEftt^.'  This  title  ís  not  hérédftaryi  but  Waé?, 
while  in  ufe,  confidered  highíy  hdnoutable,  and  álldwed  precc». 
«dence  before  all  perfons  under  the  rank*  of  fcawJn,  both  bjr 
D)atiites  and  by  toyal  ediéií.  A  knight,  to  gam  thia  j)récedenc<i 
óiuft  liave  been-cteated  by  tbe  king  ¡n  perfon  ir>  thé  áeld,  under 
thc  royal  hátítíers,  ift  tinie  of  open  war*  Late  yeats  haré  not 
furmíhed  oceaiion  for  this  rñode  of  creation... 
.  Knighit  BacBELor.  By  thls  defcription  is  díftínguifbed  iht 
lowcft  though  itidft  aiícient  ofder  of  knights,  the  etyínDiogy  of 
íhe  term  baehelor,  ¿¿fj  chevatíery  clearly  demonfttatmg  that  Bie 
perfon  wh¿  had  receíved  that  djgnrty  had  only  attained  the  firft 
ftep  in  thc  gt^adations  of  honour.  ITih  titie  is  not  only  of  high 
amíiquity  in  ílnglatid,  bilt  derived  fmm  a  military  order  amoTí¿ 
the  Romaqs,  and  the  duty  annexed  to  it  of  férvii^  armed  and 
oñ  horfeback  in  defence  of  the  fovereign  and  realm,  was  ft> 
agreeable  to  the  fpirit,  and  accommodating  to  the  ««(rant?  of 
govemment  durlng  the  prevalence  of  th^  feudal- fyftern,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  one  who  héld  the  portion  of  land  called 
a  knlght's  fee,  aturieíitly  four  hundted  and  fixty  actes  Cultivated^ 
px  of  the  valué,  according  to  a  rate  fisced  in  tlie  reign  off  Édvvard 
II.,  of  2oL  per  annuin,  to  be  knighted,  and  to  attend  thc  king 
in  bis  wars,  or  pay  certain  fines  as  the  penahy  of  hiu  rton-com-^ 

fliancci  If  the  poíTeffor  oí  land  refufed  or  negle£k*d  to  be 
nighted,  a  writ  was  iíTucd  by  order  of  the  crown,  direfHng  thé 
íheriff  to  levy  on  his  land  the  fine  due  on  the  occafion.  Thin 
right  was  freely  exercifed  during  the  reígns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
queen  Etizabeth,  but  when  Charles  I.  reforted  to  it  as  a  mean 
of  fupply,  it  -encountered  much  oppofition,  and  was  aboliíhed 
by  ftatute.  The  order  of  knighthood  has  fince  been  conPerred  on 
yarious  perCons  and  occafions,  but  is  íio  longer  confidered  as 
having  any  direft  reference  :o  military  duty  or  fervice. 

The  modes  of  cteating  knights  have  varied  at  diíFírent  pe* 
riods^  but  that  now  ufed  is  ancient  and  has  been  moft  genera!. 
He  who  is  to  receive  the  dígnity  kneels,  artd  the  fovereign, 
ftriking  him  lightiy  on  the  íhoulder  with  a  drawn  fword,  pro- 
xiougces,  «  Rife  a  knight  in  the  ñame  of  God."  From  the 
form  thus  uCed,  knights  bachelors  have  alfo  been  called  knights 
OÍ  the  fword,  and  knights  of  the  carpet. 

EsQiJiRES.  The  titles  efquire  and  gentleman  are  frequent- 
ly  confounded,  though  there  are  íhades  of  diíFerence  in  their 
definition.  Both  are  titles  of  worfl>ip,  mere  addition,  and  not 
oí  dignity  irtfeparably  annexed  to  the  ñame  \  and  every  efquire 
is  a  gentleman,  but  á  perfon  may  be  well  entitled  tó  the  addi- 
tion of  ^gentleman  who  coüld  not  by  any  poffibility  joftify  his 
aíTuming  that  of  efqui;-e,  though,  by  the  courtefy  of  modern 
timesj  the  term  efquire  is  almoít  as  exténfiyely  ufed  as  that  of 

gentleman. 
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«cntlem&n*  An  efquire  is  faid  to  be  one  wlio  bears  in  his 
Kutcheon  the  enfign  of  honour.  Perfons  entitled  to  this  addi- 
tion  are^— I.  The  eldeft  fons  of  Jcnights»  and  thcir  eldeft  fons  in 
perpetual  fucceífion.  2.  The  eideft  fons  of  younger  fons  of 
peer8)  and  their  eldeft  fons  in  like  perpetual  fucceíGon :  bbth 
which  fpecies  of  efqutres  Sir  Henry  Speiman  entitks  ormigeri 
tiataiitii.  3.  Efquires  created  by  tne  king's  letters  patent,  or 
cther  inveftiturej  and  their  eldeft  fons.  This  was  formerly  a 
matter  of  folemnity  and  importance,  though  now  difufed;  it 
was  performed  by  inyefttng  the  individual  with  a  collar  of  S.  & 
and  filver  fpurs  ;  fuch  was  the  inveftiture  with  which  Henry  V* 
rewarded  his  brave  followers  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt:  k  was 
fometimes  done  by  letters  patent.  4.  Efquires  by  rirtue  of 
their  offices ;  as  juftices  of  peace,  and  others  who  bear  any  poft 
of  truft  and  confideration  under  the  crown ;  attending  at  the 
coronation  in  fome  employment,  or  being  chofen  efquire  to  the 
iiody  of  the  prince.  To  thefe  may  be  added  eíquires  of  the 
knightsof  the  bath,  each  of  whom  conftitutes  three  at  his  inftal- 
lation:  and  all  foreign,  nay  Iriíh  peers ;  for  not  only  tbefe^  but 
the  eldeft  ibns  of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently 
titular  lordsi  are  only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  muft  be  fo 
named  in  all  legal  proceedings. 

G$NTLEMAN.  A  gentleman  i«  faid  to  be  one  who  may  have 
enfígns  of  gentility  or  armorial  bearings ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
necefiary  that  he  a£bually  (hould  have  them>  (ince  he  may  be  a 
gentleman  by  anceftry,  though  the  ftock  from  which  he  is 
derived  never  acquired  a  right  to  a  coat  of  arms  by  ferving  in 
any  military  expedition.  The  di(lin£lion  between  gentlemen 
was  that  the  firft  to  whom  the  title  was  granted  was  fuppofed 
to  be  qualified  tp  bear  co^it  armour,  and  his  third  defcendant 
was  called  a  gentleman  of  blood.  A  gentleman,  according  to 
Mr.  Selden,  denotes  one  <^  that  either  from  the  blood  of  his  an- 
•*  ceftors,  or  the  favonr  of  his  fovereign,  or  from  his  own 
^  virtue»  employment,  or  otherwife»  according  to  the  laws  of 
*<  cuftom  and  honour  in  his  country,  is  ennobled^  m^de  gentile, 
*<  or  fo  raifed  to  eminency  among  the  muUitude,  perpetuaily 
*<  inherent  in  his  perfon.*'  From  this  inherent,  iníeparablc 
quality  of  gentry,  it  follows  that  poverty,  the  exerciíe  of  a  trade» 
or  any  humble,  or  even  fervile,  calling,  does  not  extioguifli  ¡t ; 
for,  fay  the  civilians,  geiftry  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  per- 
fon,  being  appendant  thercto  as  rays  are  to  the  fun,  and,  confc- 
quently,  though  this  gentry  íhould,  during  an  apprenticeíhip, 
or  the  eatercifc  of  a  trade,  fuíFcr  íbme  fort  of  eclipfe,  or  as 
'  others  with  more  caution  exprefs  it,  that  the  efk&s  and  priiri- 
kges  of  gentry  are,  during  fufch  interval,  only  fufpended,  yet 
th#  gentry  will  return  to  its  former  fplendor  by  the  defiftancc 
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from  the  cxcrcííe  of  the  tradc,  and  that  cven  without  the  ald  of 
Íe;tter$  of  rehabilitation.  Probably  the  cafe  of  wives  may  add 
fome  illuílration  to  this  matter.  The  huíband  and  wife  are  ia 
the  law  coníidered  to  be  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and  for  this 
Teafon,  a  woman  bom  out  of  wedlock  is  ennobled  by  her  mar-^ 
riage  with  a  gentleman,  and  (he  (hall  retain  that  honour  during 
her  widowhood,  becauie»  by  a  prefumption  or  a  fi£tion  in  law» 
(he  matrimony  is  thought  to  be  ítill  fubfiiling;  but  if  íhe  ihould 
remarry  with  a  yeoman,  the  adventitious  gentility  would,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  be  extinguiíhed ;  thus,  on  the  reverfe,  when  z 
woman,  defcended  from  a  race  of  gentile  anceftors,  marries  a 
yeoman,  yet  íhe,  being  one  with  her  huíband,  muíl  foUow  his 
condition,  and  if  (he  ihould  furvive  him,  cannot  refume  her 
native  gentility  during  her  widowhood* 

ÁRMs.  The  right,  derived  from  bitth  or  aehíevements,  of 
cxhibiting  certain  painted  or  fculptured  devices  ín  various  forras^ 
is  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  fcience  conne¿ied  with  this  fubjeél 
is  termed  heraldy.  Tliis  fcience  has  been  purfued  with  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy  by  many  leamed  and  ingenious  perfons;  and 
if  the  enthufiafm  which  frequently  refults  from  the  fuccefsfal 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  has  led  fome  of  them  to  the  ufe  of  cx- 
prdlions  in  praife  ot  their  art,  which  hav^  expofed  them  and  ¡t 
to  fome  íhare  of  ridicule,  ftill  the  excellerit  effeéis  of  their  dili- 
gence  in  identifying  perfons  doubtfuUy  or  fiightly  mentioned 
in  hiftory,  developing  latent  claims  to  attiancc  and  title,  and 
reélifying  errors  rendered  current  by  a  too  eafy  belicf,  haré 
entitled  mem  to  eminent  confideration  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
The  claims  which  are  the  fubje£t  of  their  iliuílrations  have 
been  treated  with  afieñed  contempt  by  thofe  who  are  rajther 
fluent  than  profound^  but  the  man  whp  decries  while  he  wants 
the  advantage  of  gentility,  fliews  a'  mean,  envious,  or  illibend 
fpirít ;  and  he  who  pofleiies  that  honour,  and  yet  undervalües 
or  difgraces  it,  is  confptcuouily  bafe  in  proportion  as  his  ancef* 
f:prs  nave  been  eminently  honourable.  In  ancient  times  the 
thought  of  acquiring  the  diftin£lion  implied  in  a  coat  of  arms» 
or  of  enlarging  that  which  a  valiant  anceftor  had  procured,  was 
á  ílrong  motive  to  heroic  enterprife ;  and,  in  modem  days,  he 
i^iuft  be  confidered  rather  faftidtous  than  judlcious,  who  con* 
temns  a  reward  which  has  been  cheriihed  by  the  mpft  honoured 
and  illuftríous  among  the  wife  and  the  brave. ' 

The  prígin  of  armorial  bearings  is  uncertain,  and  wherever 
this  pircumftance  attends  a  fyftem  in  which  the  honour  of 
xnany  perfpas  is  concerned,  and  the  developement  of  which 
engages  a  C9nriderable  portion  of  attention,  fancy,  rather  than 
ji^d^ment,  is  bften  ufed  in  the  deduéíion  of  analogies  to  fuppiy  the 
jplacc  of  authentic  fads,  and  in  deriviug  fuppofcd  circumitances 
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of  elúcídatíón  from  fources  too  remote  to  be  crcdiblc,  or  mak- 
ing  applicatíons  too  wbímrical  to  bear  the  teíl  eithcr  of 
teafoii  or  ridiculc.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  inveftigations,  re- 
ligión and  mythology,  hiftory  and  fable,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  have  been  laid  under 
toiitributioñ,  and  tíie  fafts  or  the  fancies  Tupplied  by  the  re- 
cords or  fiftions  of  all  thefc  nations  have  bcen  no  Icfs  diftorted 
by  thfc  pens  of  thofe  'who  have  compofed  diíTertatlons  on  he- 
taldrvj  than  theforms  of  animáis,  andother  objeOs,  have  been 
by  tne  pencils  of  thofe  v)ho  formed  armorial  bearings,  The 
origin  of  coat-armour  is',  wlth  mote  appearnnce  of  reafon,  af- 
figned  to  the  ftípcndiary  bands  of  Germán  foldiers  in  very  early 
figcs  of  Chriftianity  •,  the  chiefs  who  invented,  confidering  them, 
not  foleTy  with  refpeít  to  national  diñinélions,  but  as  of  perfo- 
hal  appcndage.  When  the  Saxons,  after  their  invafion  of  this 
kingdom,  ratified  the  partition  of  the  whole  tcrritory,  and  efta- 
bliíhed  the  heptarchy,  to  each'  princlpality  its  own  peculiar 
badge  was  affigned,  and  ^orne  upon  the  banners  ;^  and  it  ap- 
pears,  that  whenever  any  of  the  provincial  kings  became  moT 
narchs  of  the  ifland,  they  retained  the  gentilitiai  badge  as  per- 
fonal,  not  adoptiilg  any  new  device.  Yet  if  the  inventton  of 
armorial  bearing$  is  allowed  to  the  Germans,  the  fplendid  aid 
that  heraldry  receives  from  the  art  of  blazonry  is  unqueftion^ 
ably  the  property  of  the  Frencli  alone.  Theirs  are  the  ar- 
rangemcnt  and  combination  of  tinñurcs  and  metáis,  the  variety 
of  figures  eíFcéled  by  the  geometrícal  pofitions  of  unes,  the  at- 
titudes  of  animáis,  and  the  grotefque  and  almoíl  inexplicable 
deliheation  of  monfters.  —The  ufe  of  thefe  diílinélions  by  the 
French  is  claimed  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  befóte  the 
Merovingian  race  of  kings  became  extind  5  tíiough  others  re- 
tndve  the  period  to  the  cTofe  of  the  ninth,  or  beginnrng  of  the 
lenth  centüry,  or,*  with  more  probability,  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth,  when  magnificent  toumaments,  held  under  the  aufpices 
of  Hugh  Capet,  introduced  the  more  general  ufe  and  af- 
fumption  of  arms. 

William  the  Conqueror,  a  polite  and  accompliíhed  prince,^ 
tdueated  in  the  coürts  of  Robert  and  Philip  I.  fucceflbrs  of 
Hugh  Capet,  introduced  info  England,  though  not  without 
many  cautious  redriftions,  the  individual  bearing  of  árms,  by  - 
perfons  inferior  to  himfelf.  For  fome  time  after  this  period, 
armorial  enfigns  were  éxhibited  in  paínted  or  embroidered  pen- 
nons,  enamelled  efcutcheons,  fufpended  in  buildings,  or  worn 
about  the  perfon,  or  íimilar  devices  fculpturcd  in  various  parts 
of  churchés  5  á  prañice  which  the  clergy  were  very  likely  to 
permit,  in  order  to  furnífh  another  motive  tO  the  generofity  of 
founders.    They  were  alfo  ufed  on  fcals  of  monarchs,  as  they 
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hiad  been  long  hcfore  the  conqueft,  and  on  t][^ofe  of  the  fuperíor 
order  of  fubjeflts.  This  right  ws^  not,  however,  ío  ^e  ralhly 
invaded  ;  Richíird  de  Lucy,  chief  juílice  of  Englaad|  duríng.  tn^ 
reign  of  Henry  il.  is,  reponed  to.  have  taken  íev^rc  cjQgnizance; 
óf  a  prívate  man,  who^  by  uGixg  a  feal,  interferéd  with.  thcíqle 
prívilege  of  nobles  »rid  kníghts.  ,      ,     .  •   -^ 

Under  the  a-ufpices  of  the  -gayant  Coeur  de  Lion,  ajmorlal 
bearings  aflun^ed'  a  high  conuderation,  a  more  extenfive  ufcj^ 
and  a  more  ornamental  illuftrMian.  The  fplendid  and  chivalric 
enterprize  of  refcuing  from  the  hands  of  ;nfidela  t;hj5  ton;ib  o£ 
our  blefled  S^yi^^»  was  -before  thls  time  ,reconwnended  by  a 
great  ^cclefiaftical  council,  and  being  enforcedby  the.eloquent 
perfuafions  oí  ent;feufiaftíc  preachers,  drew  together  ^njm/eníe; 
armks  from  all  parts  of  civillzed  Europe,  to  fight  under  the 
confecrated  banner»  •  To  preferve  fuch  a  mixed  hcft  from  in-»- 
extricable  confufion,  peculUr  banners  were  neceflary  to  each 
^national  divifion:;  and  fubfequently»  particular  bearings  to  each 
leader.,  and  to  c;ach  knight.  The  red  crofs  wa,3  the  general 
badge,  whicb.every.  prívate  foldierwore,  fpwed  to  his  furcoatjj 
and  the  fame  fign  waa  difplayed  on  every  banner  throughout 
tíie  army  and  fleei.  .  The  peculiar  diftinftions  were  fuch  as^  the 
rude  ílate  of  héraWf  y.  at  that  period  would  alio w ;  but  they  were 
mueh  improved,  both  in  variety  and  talle,  by  the  fpoils  which 
the  Chriftian  adventurera  ajcquirad  fi:om  the  fplendid  aiid  luxu- 
rious  Afiatics,  to  wKom  they  were  oppofed.  The  traphies  thus 
obtained  were  bftentatioufly  worn.  by  the  warriors  in  perpetual 
commemoration  of  theír  prowefs  ;  and  the  allowance  and  a^*. 
thcntication  of  thefe  appropriations  of  ornameijt  were  among 
the  few  amuíements  to  be  obtained  in  fuch  an  array,  and  fucti 
campaigns.  In  tile  delineation  of  thefe  objeás,  which 
was  intended  to  tranfmit  them  as  honours  to  the  contcmp* 
lation  of  pofterity,  all  the  fiéiíon^  of  creduUty,  ^and  all  the 
irregularíties  of  wild  fancy,  unenlight^ned  by  inftruílion 
"Were  íntroduced,  añd  repetition  and  redundancy  .were  ufed 
as  fubftitues  for  invcptíon  and  diverfity.  The  introd.u£tion 
of  gryphons,  mermaíds,  wy verns, .  and'  harpíes,  was  adapted  to 
the  dime,the  fervice,  and  the  daily  narrativcs  which  aftomíhed 
the  credulous  adventurersj.thc  crofs,  the  diftinguifliing  emblem 
of  theír  profe ilion,  relapfed  from  its  proper  form  into  endlefd 
varieties,  and  the  general  rudiments  of  the  heraldic  fcíence  were. 
laid,  though  the  materials  were  rude,  and  the  invention  denoted 
ncither  tafte  ñor  judgment.  Arms  in  the  form  which  they  af- 
fumed  in  Paleftine  Were  íntroduced  into  England  in  the  tweifth 
century,  thofe  fculptured  on  the  íhield  of  the  eíBgy  oí  Gcoiry  de 
Magnaville,  Earl  of  EíFex,  in  the  Temple  church,  being  the  earlicíh 
which  Ixav^  beon  difcovcrcd#   He  dicd  in  1 144,  butthe  adoption 
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óf  arms  in  Ertglánd  is  fixcd  iri  thc  yéar  Ii47>  whcñ  the  fcconá 
cmfade  waS  undeltaken.  Thefe  dates,  it  is  to  be  obfeVved,  ai^e  by 
Ao  means  incofigmous»  fince  the  effigy  of  Geofiry  inuft  have  been 
txeSíeá  hj  hit  heir,  and  the  arnis,  tnen  fo  receñt,  but  acquired 

§the  anceftor»  woold  not  be  omitted  in  his  funeral  omament. 
cuage  being  levicd  in  1159  by  Henry  11.,  it  is  coníidered 
extremely  probable  that  many  who  were  cdmpelled  to  pay  that 
contribution,  and  to  fumiíh  arms  in  the  royal  caufe,  claimed  as 
a  privilcge  naturally  appendant,  the  right  of  aflumiitg  the  new 
diftin£lion  of  emblazoned  íhields. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  heraldry  at  the  acceffion  of  Richard  I. 
At  that  period  the  chiefs  who  had  returned  from  the  holy  war 
to  their  own  country  were  induilrious  to  cali  forth  the  highefl: 
ádmiration  of  their  martial  exploits  in  the  mrddie  ranks.  Am- 
bitious  of  difplaying  the  banners  they  had  borne  in  the  facred 
ficld,  they  procured  every  extemal  embcUiflunent  that  could  ren- 
der  them,  either  moré  beautiful  as  to  the  execution  of  the  armo- 
rial  deiigns,  or  more  venerable  as  objeéls  of  fuch  pefilous  at- 
tainment.  Thefe  inclinations  were  encouraged  by  the  warlike 
monarch,  as  tending  to  divert  the  diflatisfa£tions  of  his  people^ 
fírom  whom  he  was  eftranged,  to  employ  the  martial  fpirit  of 
his  nobility,  and  to  increafe  that  love  of  romantic  enterprize» 
to  which  he  facrificed  both  his  crown  and  life.  The  bannerois 
of  thia  era.  were  ufually  of  filk  ftufF,  upon  which  was  em- 
broidered  the  device  5  and  the  íhields  of  metal,  enamelled  in 
colours,  and  diapered  or  divcrfified  with  flouriíhes  of  gold  and 
filver.  Both  the  arts  of  encauílic  painting  and  embroidery 
were  then  well  known  and  praftifed,  yet,  of  fo  great  coft  as  to  be 
procured  only  by  the  moft  noble  and  wealthy  knights.  Amongft 
other  pageantries,  was  thé  dedication  of  tnefe  trophies  to  fome 
propitiatory  faint,  over  whofe  íhrine  they  were  fufpended ;  and 
which  introduced  armorial  bearings  in  the  decoration  of 
churches,  frequently  carved  in  ftone,  painted  in  frefco  againfl: 
the  walls,  or  ftained  in  glafs  on  the  windows.  The  avarice  of  thc 
ccclefíaítics,  in  thüs  adding  to  their  treafures,  conduced  almoft  as 
much  as  the  miütary  genius  of  the  age,  to  the  more  general 
introdu¿}ion  of  arms.  So  fanñioned,  the  ufe  of  them  became 
índifpenfablc ;  as  they  were  then  perfonal  only,  and  the  aflump- 
tíon  of  them  by  hereditary  claim,  was  confidered  as  reflefting 
no  honour  on  the  bearer.  Ñor  did  this  love  of  pageantry 
termínate  in  the  mere  vanity  of  momentary  exhibition ;  it  pro- 
duced  á  correfponding  eíFefl:  on  ali  the  ornamental  arts,  and 
paintiog,  fculpture,  carving,  and  embroidery  were  enlivened  and 
encouraged,  by  the  induftry  which  was  neceflary  to  gratify  thefe 
héroes  while  hving,  and  commemorate  them  when  dead. 

When  the  crufades  were  at  an  end^  and  the  adventurérs  had 
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jfctutncd  to  their  own  coúntry,  thc  famc  uncxtinguilhcd  miK- 
tary  ardour  difFiífed  itfelf  amongíl  the  youth  of  all  the  nations 
óf  Chriftendom,  and  feats  of  chivalry  wcre  theír  charafteriftic 
employmeut.  Orders  of  knighthood,  each  fan£bioned  by  a  pe- 
culiar codeofvows  and  óbfervances»  united  in  one.common 
purfuit  the  higher  ranks  in  fociety  5  whilft,  by  thc  general  efta^ 
bliíhment  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  their  numerous  vaflals  were 
bound  to  contribute  to  their  magnificence^  by  conftant  perfonal 
attendance^and  even  by  their  property  and  their  Hves.  When 
the  contentions  of  the  barons  with  their  fovereign  frequently 
calied  both  into  the  field,  their  followers  were  diftinguifiíed  by 
thc  armoríal  bearing  or  cognizance  of  their  leader.  The  fame 
original  utility  of  arms  recurring  on  thefe  occaGons,  extended 
the  adoption  of  them  ftili  farther ;  as  about  this  period  (the 
reign  of  Henry  III.)  they  became  hcreditary,  fometimes  bc- 
iqueathed  or  given  by  voluntary  ceíTion  of  the  chief  to  his  favo- 
rite  cfquire,  tometimes  acquired  by  marriages  with  an  heir  fpc- 
cial>  and  often  conferred  at  folemnitics.  The  cuftom  then  be- 
came fo  general,  that  regulations  were  neceflary  for  their  ar- 
rangement,  fo  that  no  interference  might  occur.  Befóre  thi» 
periody  and  perhaps,  occafionaliy  for  fome  time  after,  the  pater* 
nal  coat  did  not  regularly  defcend  to  the  fon,  but  fometimes  he 
aifumed  the  maternal,  fometimes  an  adopted  coat.  The  jouits 
and  toumaments*  fo  much  encouraged  in  thofe  days  tended 
much  to  reform  this  abufe,  as  it  was  not  only  a  matter  of  pride 
to  every  knight  to  keep  his  own  arms,  with  all  their  additions» 
in  coiifpicuous  renown ;  but  the  ufurpation  of  armorial  enfigns 
was  a  good  and  not  unfi-equent  caufe  of  judicial  combat.  Thc 
claim  to  arms  was  alfo  a  fubjeéí:  of  iriquiry  by  a  jury,  com- 
pofed  of  twenty-four  knights,  and  impannelled  by  the  Cari  mar« 
íhal. 

The  tenacious  difpofition  fo  generally  difplayed  on  this  point 
fixed  on  a  fure  footing  the  rights  and  claims  of  heraldry,  and 
while  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  involved  in  it  every  honour- 
ablc  pretenfion,  the  laws  of  chilvalry,  which  had  ever  the  re- 
drefs  of  injuries,  and  the  eílabliíhment  of  juft  rights,  as  their 
invariable  objeéi,  appointed  feveral  difgraceful  figures  to  be 
borne  on  the  efcutch^on,  as  a  puniíhment  for  delinquency 
againil  thc  military  code,  or  thc  common  good  of  fociety.  But 
abatembnts  were  ufually  confined  to  military  offences,  fuch  as 
killing  prifoners  during  capitulation,  revoking  a  challenge,  or 
flying  colours;  and  even  for  flighter  faults,  as  intemperatc 
boaíting,  or  criminal  negleft  of  diSiplinc.     In  cafes  of  treafon, 

*  The  invention  and  an angcraent  of  thtC«  magnificcat  exhibilíou  ti  afctibed  tt 
flie  Frene  h, 
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tlic  cftutchcon  W3S  tQtally  reverfed,  as  In  that  of  Andrew  de 
jjarclay»  Eart  of  Carmie>  ín  thc  reign  of  Édward  II.  and  of 
other  rebelliou3  b^rons^  whA  were  led  to  cxecm;ion,  in  tbcir 
tabards  painted  witb  their  coat  armour  in  revprfe.  Hugh  de; 
Spencer  was  brought  from  LantrlíTent  Caftle  to  Hereford,  with 
cqual  ignoroioy>  aJvl  on  a  le^ii  horfe.  It  would  be  rf pugnant 
tQ  that  juftice  vhich  was  thc  charafteriftic  qf  chivajry^to  fup- 
pafe  that   this  ftigma  was  pysr  tranfmiíted  to  poit/srity.    The 

Íunlíbment  was  mc^ely  perfonal,  on  which  accpunt,  we  hardly 
now  at  this  time  that  fueh  pmbleme'wcrq  ever  ufed^  ,It  15 
alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  who  w^ra  fentenced  to  wear  theiij 
arm%  jeverfed,  for  auy  ofFence  íhprt  of  tte^afon,  fuch  as  difcoui^r 
tcoqfly  trcatíng  eitl^er  maíd  pr  widow  againft  hpr  will,  or  flyiíjg 
frowi  the  fovereign*s  bannér,.  might  he  reTadpiitte,d  to  th^ir  pri£ 
tine  hoaours,  on  the  reporji  of  the  herald^  ^hpt  they  h^d  4one 
fome  ajft  worthy  of  note  ;  but  jthis  reftítution  could  not  be  ef- 
f^(kcá  íii  aíefs  publlc  place  than  a  camp,  or  at  a  mufter. 

lu  fey^ral  inftances,  the  nobiliíy  claijned  the  privilege  of 
grantíng  árms  to  their  efquir^s,  which  were  ^terwards  con- 
firmed  by  the  earl  inaríhak  Arms  appear  likewife  to  have  been 
concedía  by  one  knight  to  another,  provided  the  perfon  mak-. 
ing  the  coJiceíBon  had  two  efcütcheoas  by  hereditary  defcent ; 
^látbey  ipight  be  affigned  by  a  female,  whp  was  ^nheir  gene- 
walj  to,  her  -pwn  hvíband,  or  the  huíband  of  her  daughter,  who 
inheritíedher  landsj  but  this  was  before  the  college  ofheralds 
wa3  fprmed^  and  ^hpir  .^xqluliye  privileges  copílraicd. 

The  víc  of  aíJ9iprial  bearings  being  thus  eftabliíhed,  thc 
f^mférv^ion  of  their  purity  becamc  the  care,  not  only  of  fami- 
lie3  intér'^íled,  but  of  tl>e  earl  maríhal,  the  official  heralds,  and 
fubfccjuently  of  a  college,  of  all  which  an  account  will  be  giveu 
below  i  but  firft  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  fome  general  cir- 
cuir) ftaaeea  incidcDt  to  the  fubjeñ. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  on  ^\l  accourits  favourable  to 
that  fpirit  which  is  fliewn  in  the  acquirement  and  prefervation 
of  Qo^t  armour,  the  perfonal  charaéler.  of  the  monarch,  and 
itis  fon  the  Black  Prince,  the  fplcndour  of  the  court,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  nation  in  foreign  wars,  and  the  hígh  eílimation  ia 
which  chivalry  and  its  lionours  were  held,  ^gare  the  faireft  and 
cioft  fplendid  colouil^íg  to  the  railitary^  paffion,  and  all  ita 
ornampntSi .  ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  armorial  bearlngs  were  moré 
Widely,  though  lefs  honourably,  diíFufed.  That  monarch,  ef-* 
feminate  and  luxurious,  indulged  himfelf  more  particularly  ia 
the  foppcries  of  drefs.  The  armorial  device  was  no  longer  con- 
^ed  to  the  gorgeous  array  of  warriors  completejy  armed,  but 
cmboffed  and  embroideréd  on  the  comraon  habits  of  thofc  who 
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attended  hid  fumptuous  court.  Upon  the  manije,  the  furcoat. 
Una  Úktjufi  au  corps^  or  bddicey  the  charge  and  cognizance  of 
the  wearet  were  profufely  fcattered^  and  íhone  refplendent  in 
tlíTue  and  beaten  gold.  The  wardrobe  of  a  nobleman  became 
no  fmall  part  of  bis  wealth,  the  articles  of  which  were  fubje£ts 
of  teftamentary  bequeft ;  a  faíhion  which,  in  the  fuceeeding^ 
century,  prevailed  to  a  ftill  greater  exccfs.  Crcfts  and  cognx- 
zances  in  bis  time  were  multiplied,  and  fupporters,  analogous 
to  the  bearing  or  cognizance  generally  initroduced.  This  great 
variety  of  devices  was,  in  this  reign,  and  thofe  of  the  monarchs 
immediately  fucceeding,  employed  in  evcry  habit  of  magnifi- 
cence  in  drefs,  extending  even  to  purfes  \  in  houfehold  fürni- 
ture,  canopiesof  ftate,  compartmentis  on  wainfcqts,  and  ftained 
glafs  on  Windows,  boüi  of  houfes  and  churches.  They  were 
emblazoned  on  vellum  rolls,  and  ufed  in  compliment  to  the 
patrons  of  literature  in  illuminated  copies  of  books,  and  were 
eminently  confpicuous  in  canopies  of  ftate,  and  all  public  pro- 
ceffions.  On  feals  they  had  lon^  been  ufed  \  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  firft  bore  them  on  his  íhield ;  Edward  I.  on  the  ca- 
parifon  of  his  horfes ;  and  Richard  II.  introduced  the  cuftom 
.  of  embroidering  arms  on  the  juft  au  carps,  and  has  his  cogni- 
zance, a  white  hart  couchant  beneath  a  tree,  which  fupports 
his  efcutcheons.  Henry  V.  added  divers  other  Ihields,  difpofed 
in  diíFerent  parts  of  the  tabernacle  work  of  his  feal,  as  thofe 
of  St,  George,  and  Edward  the  Confcílbr.  His  fon  Henry  VI. 
adopted  his  mode  of  emblazoning  the  arms  of  France,  witk 
three  fleurs  de  lys  on]y, 

'Henry  V.  the  gallaht  conqucror  of  France,  was  liberal  in 
the  diftribution  of  honours  to  thofe  who  difíinguiíhed  them-» 
felves  in  the  field,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  but 
he  was  proportionately  jeaíous  in  guarding  that  diftin&ion, 
wMch  he  deftined  to  be  the  reward  of  valour,  from  degradation 
by  the  ufurpation  of  unworthy  pretenders.  During  the  con- 
tentions  of  the  houfes  of  Torlc  and  Lancafter,  arms  were  uni- 
verfally  ufed^  and  moít  religioufly  and  pertinacioufly  maintained. 
The  great  famiües,  from  the  périod  of  their  being  firft  cnno- 
.  bled^  had  branched  out  into  many  coliateral  houfes,  who  were 
diftingui&ed  by  the  ufual  marks  of  fíliation,  and  by  differences. 
In  many  inftances,  howi^v^,  thefe  were  found  infuí&cient  to 
denote  a  feparation ;  and,  as  it  frequently  happened  that  fome 
branghes  were  engaged  in  oppofite  parties,  they  were  the  more 
willingly  led  to  relinquiíh  their  paternal,  and  to  introduce  a 
licw  device. 

To  bear  arms  had  now  been  for  feveral  cepturies  the  Jndif- 
penfable  indicatioQ  of  acquired  or  hereditary  I>bnour.  In  the 
field  of  battle».  or  the  lifts,  the  efcutcheon  ^ve  unequivocal 
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Information  of  the  bearer,  not  only  with  refpeél  of  hl»  paternal 
defccrit ;  but  to  his  lineal  agnation.  Soon  after  hereditary  coat 
aritiour  becamc  fo  generally  adopted,  an  imperfeñioii  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  to  remedy  which,  further  ihventions  were  necef- 
fary ;  for  it  was  allowcd  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  that  a  II  the 
fóns  of  an  efquire  might  appropriate  their  father's  device.  Con- 
fuGon  of  perfons  was  the  refult  of  this  indulgenee,  which  could 
be  avoided  only  by  tbe  application  of  fpecific  marks,  incorpo- 
rated  ^ith  the  pa,trimónial  bearings.  Defcendants  of  illuftrious 
families  began  therefore  to  make  a  variation  from  the  fimpíc 
ordinary  which  they  at  firft  bore,  by  adding  feveral  dififercnt 
"chargeí.  In  procefs  of  time,  thefe  collateral  branches  often 
relinquiihed  their  patronymic,  and  aflumed  the  ñame  of  an 
acquired  feigniory,  yet,  ii;i  fomfe  inftances,  the  affinity  is  ftill  to 
be  difcovered  by  the  armoriat  beariilg,  after  it  had  ceafed  to  be 
known  by  identity  of  furname.  The  fcience  now  began  to 
be  underftood  and  fubjeñed  Xq  intelligible  rules,  and  its  per- 
manency  was  ftcured  by  Richard  III.  who  founded  the  Collegc 
of  Hcralds. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  efpecially  in  the  early  part,  the 
pomp  of  chivah-y  was  aíTiduoufly  cultivated,  and  armoíial  orna- 
ments  ufed  on  all  occafions  with  unexampled  prdfufion,  but 
the  progrefs  of  heraldic  knowledge  rendering  the  fiftion  and 
fabrication  of  arms  which  appeared  honourable  without  inter- 
fering  whh  the  rights  of  others,  eafy,  the  refpeA  paid  to  them 
was  gradually,  but  irrecovcrably  impaired,  and  this  eíFeñ  was 
augmented,  if  not  principally  occafioned,  by  thofe  changes  m 
the  charaéier  and  manners  of  the  kingdom  which  were  pro- 
duced  by  the  weakening  of  the ,  feudal  feignories,  the  fpirit  of 
commercial  adven  ture,  which  was  invigorated  by  the  difcovery  - 
of  thencWworld^  and  the  reformation,  which  occafioned  6y 
many  impórtant  alteratioiis  in  the  domeític  manners  of  the 
hation. 

In  the  réign  of  EHzabcth,  heraldic  information  was  much 
extended,  and  the  aiíeen  gave  eyery  encouragement  to  lilts  and 
haftiludes ;  but  theie  exhibitions  were  altered,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nión of  many,  degraded  by  the  introdudiion  of  feveral  varia- 
tions  from^he  ancicnt  manner  of  celebrating  tournaments^  par- 
ticularly  in  the  armour  and  deíomions  of  the  combatants. 
Thefe  were  faid  to  be  derived  from  Italy,  and  donfifted  princi- 
pally in  changing  the  efcütcheon  and  cognizance  for  the-imprefs 
and  motto,  the  former  confifting  of  an  emblem  charaSeriftic 
of  the  bearer,  and  its  meaning  explained  by  a  fentence,  whi^h 
to  rcnder  it  ftill  more  myfterious,  was  fometimes  impetfeéi. 
The  oíd  aflauk  by  man  againft  matt  was  alfo  changed  occaíion- 
ally,  for  the  attack  «nd  defence  o£  a  caftle  ^  but  ftill  there  wrs 
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hi  them  a  great  portion  of  prowefs  and  enterprlze,  and  they 
werc  condufted  with  great  ceremony  and  magnificence.  The 
queen  herfelf  fupported  and  encouraged  the  domeftic  fplendour 
of  the  nation  by  the  moft  gorgeous  pageantrieis.  Her  perfon  , 
was  never  cxpofed  to  the  fight  of  her  admíring  fubjefts,  but 
the  poetic  regions  werc  unpeopled  to  hail  het  approach^  and 
every  foppery  was  exhibited  which  the  combíned  forcé  of 
claffical  and  gothic  imagery  could  fuppiy.  Thefe  íhould  yet 
be  confidered  as  additions  to  the  ftock  of  public  amufement, 
origina  ting  in  that  love  of  rude  fplendour  which  charafterifed 
the  age,  and  not  as  tending  to  the  exclufion  of  Keraldic  cere- 
monies,  which  ílil]  retained  their  ftation  on  occafions  of  ancient 
eftabiiíhment.  More  partícularly  were  they  obfcrved  at  folemn 
interments  of  the  nobiÜty;  which  were  conduded  with 
pompuous  folemnity,  and  under  the  immediate  aufpices  of  the 
heraldos  college. 

'  In  the  ehfuing  reign,  Henry,  Prince  of  Waks,  revivcd  the 
dormant  fpirit  which  firft  animated  the  exercifes  of  chivalry ; 
but  with  its  illuftrious  and  too  íhort-lived  patrón,  the  fpirit 
fled  to  retum  no  more. 

During  the  times  of  James  I.,  the  cuftom  bégan  of  drawíng 
out  the  pedigrees  of  families  on  vellum  rolls,  with  illuminations 
and  emblazoned  efcuteheons,  authenticated  by  the  office  feal 
and  fignature  of  the  king  of  arms  of  the  province.  In  tapeftry 
alfo  the  armorial  bearings  of  families  were  emblazoned,  and 
fuperfeded  the  oíd  fafhion  of  fufpending  fliields  from  hóoks^ 
or  painting  the  arms  on  wainfcots. 

From  this  period  the  hiftory  of  arms  belongs  rather  to  the 
lieralds  office  than  to  any  fphere  of  more  general  extent ;  the 
right  to  coat  armour  being  afcertained  or  little  contended,  and 
the  modes  of  exhibiting  it  rarely  affi:£ked  by  the  will  of  the 
.fovereign,  or  the  changes  of  faíhion.  It  may  however  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  RepuWican  revolution  in  this 
country  which  terminatcd  the  unhappy  reign  of  the  firft 
Charles,  was  not  attended  with  any  circumftance  prejudicial  to 
the  records  of  anceñry,  or  the  original  meeds  of  worth  and 
valour*  How  diíFereht  from  the  revolution  in  France,  whcre 
the  malice  of  an  infuriate  populace  was  firft  direfted  againft 
the  records  and  archives'  of  nobility,  which  were  uniformly 
obliterated  and  deftroyed.  But  Cromwell,  though  an  ufurper 
of  fupremc  authority,  was  a  gentleman,  and  many  officers  in 
the  Republican  army  were  not  the  mere  upílarts  of  the  day, 
but  derived  from  honoorable  anceftry.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
próteélor,  although  ready  to  decry  royalty,  and  thofe  claims 
of  fuperiority  in  point  of  blood,  which  made  their  opponents 
regard  thcm  with  fo  much  contempt,  were  fomewhat  oftenta- 
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tious  in  the  dlfplay  of  thofe  emblems  ef  gentilíty  which  haj 
been  conferred  on  theír  anccftors  undcr  the  fyftem  wfaidí  they 
had  overthfown.  No  £ooner  had  Cromwell  gained  the  fúpreme 
command  of  the  army,  úiza  hÍ9  banneroh  exhibtted  his  pater- 
nal bearings,  atnplified  with  numerous  quaiterings ;,  and  whcn 
he  obtaiped  the  prote¿k>rate^  the  national  enfign»  were  fub- 
ftituted  for  thofe  of  royalty ;  *but  the  luefcutchcon  of  Cromwell 
was  invariably  placed  in  the  centre,  both  upon  his  ilandards 
and  coins«  Manycommanders  in  úie  Republican  army  retained 
the  bearings  of  their  families,  and  bore  them  upon  pennons^ 
they  had  iike^vifea  large  fquare  banner,  upon  which  was  painted 
»  device  and  motto,  both  which  defcribed  or  alluded  to  the. 
principies  of  the  caufe  tkey  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and 
Mrere  expreífive  of  the  fanatic  fpirit  by  which  they  Were  a¿iuated. 
Thofe  who  were  intitled  to  bear  coat  armour  did  not  £aü  to 
exhibit  it,  but  the  typical  banner  was  in  more  general  ufe. 

It  will  not  be  expe£ted  that  in  a  work  like  this,  even  in 
outline  fiíall  be  given  of  the  varieties  and  íignifications  ef 
avmorial  diftin£lion&;  they  are  the  fiibje¿l  of  many  copiou^ 
and  learned  treatifes^  which  no  abridgment  could  enable  the 
reader  to  cdmprehend,  and  Which  derive  from  the  illuftrations 
,  of  the  peneil  a  more  complete  intelUgibility  than  couid  be 
furniihed  by  the  moít  laboured  rerbal  details.  In  general,  it 
may  fufiice  to  fay,  tbat  the  defire  to  preferve  and  publicly  to 
indicate  the  anceftry  from  which  individuáis  are  derived  has 
been  die  great  caufe  of  all  the  labour  and  íkill  difplaycd  by.the 
herald.  Many  nations,  antecedent  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  prcferved  with  fctopulous  exaélnefs  evidences  of 
genealogy.  In  England,  written  narlratives,  originally  compiled 
by  the  monksy  in  compliment  to  their  founders»  or  other  noble 
families,  to  whom  they  were  obliged,  fucniOied  the  firft  In- 
formation on  this  point ;  the  increafing^  dUigence  and  fagacity 
of  fucceeding  times  amplified  and  methodÍ2ed  their  nwde  of 
giving  information,  and  tables  of  pedigree  were  formcd  with 
^ñ  accurate  detail  of  all  the  collateral  and  incidental  cormexions 
af  families.  The  forms  of  coat  armour,  a&  the  fciencé  of 
hcraldry  advanced  towards  perfeílion,  were  a  pídured  deferip- 
tion  of  the  hiftory  of  defcent,  not  lefs  legible  by  the  adept, 
than  the  written  document  was  by  the  ordinary  fcholar.  The 
«rms,  quanerings»  cognizances,  crefts  and  fuppotters,  all  fpeak 
to  the  herald  a  diftinft  language»  denoting  the  original  famiiy 
of  the  bearcr  5  his  defccnt  from  the  male  or  female  branch  ^  his 
connexlon  by  marriage,  and  his  peculis^  addition. 

Ñor  are  armorial  bearings  confined  to  individuáis  or  famüies, 
they  are  given  to  bodies  corporate,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
to  towns>  chuixbes^  (oUeges,.  halls^  and  charteied  companies. 

The 
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ilic  cuftomof  al&gning'to  ccclcfiaftical  perfons  and  communities 
«  proper  feal  of  arms  isTery  ancient,  and  ít  probabl]^  arofe  from 
the  neceífity  of  giving  authenticity  to  public  z&s  oí  the  body, 
by  an  indifputable  vóucher.  Thefe  armt  were  generally^ 
though  not  alwaysj  thofc  of  the  founder ;  for  as  men  of  good 
family,  in  proceis  of  time,  made  themfeives  monks,  it  was  moft 
natural  that  thcy  íhould  introduce  íhe  dévices  of  their  own  re» 
latives^  whercver  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  thefe  frequent* 
ly  were  fculptured  and  páinted  on  the  done,  the  wood,  and  the 
glafs  work  of  churches  and  convents.  At  the  reformationy 
monaftíc  corporations  being  fuppreíTed^  the  efcutcheons  of  arms 
which  belonged  to  them  were  given  to  the  few  remaining 
eccleíiaílical  bodies^  to  cities,  and  corporate  towns,  and  to 
gttilds  and  companies  of  merchants  and  mechanics. 

Neceffarily  conneñed  with  the  inquiry  conceming  the  ufe 
of  arms  and  family  diftinaions,  i«  the  fubje¿i  of  furnamesj  but 
the  origín  and  derivation  of  thefe  are  widely  Various,  and  frc- 
quently  <!oubtful.  The  ufe  of  furnamcs  was  common  among 
the  Romans  aiid  Saxons,  but  no  fuccefsful  effort  can  be  made 
to  trace  thofe  of  England  higher  -than  the  Norman  conqucíf. 
■Copies,,  varying  indeed  confideraWy,  both  ¡n  orthography  and 
numbers»  are  preferved  of  the  mufter  rolls  of  William's  army, 
and  they  are  fuflBcient  to  fupport  the  opinión  that  the  original 
fumames  moft  known  among  the  fuperior  farailieá  in  this 
country  were  derived  from  the  officers  who  (hared  in  the  toíls 
and  benefits  of  that  exploit.  Some  of  thefe  were  taken  from 
places  in  Normandy  or  other  parts  with  the  French  article,  dt, 
duy  desy  or  de  la  prefixed ;  fome  were  the  appellatives  of  faints, 
fomc  the  ñame  of  an  office,  and  others  the  chriftian  ñame  of  a 
parent  or  other  anceftor,  and  with  the  introduñory  adjun£ty 
jitz,  In  fticceeding  reigns  the  influx  of  fofeigners  was  very 
confiderable,  not  from  Normandy  alone,  but  varíeus  other 
provinccs.  The  Norman  fumames  were  obferved  to  begín 
Mrith  the  articles  already  mentionedj  and  the  fyllables,  heauyfai$tt, 
*  zné j^tZi  having  their  termination  frequently  in  vUIe,  and  among 
their  component  fyllables  champs^  mant^  and  mánt  ¡  the  ñames 
-of  perfons  from  Anjou  terminated  in  Itre^  thofe  of  Guienne 
'  ín  ¿ir,  and  of  Picardy  in  cpur.  Thefe  perfons  obtaining  pof- 
feflions  in  Englancl,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  gentry  who  could 
retain  or  acquire  any,  began  foon  to  aíTlime  Engliíb  ñames 
taken  from  the  fituatipn  or  nature  of  their  property.  Henee  the 
adage :  • 

In/oorc?,  in  ham.  irí  }try  and  Uñy 
The  moilof  Eiig'n'h  furnames  ru«. 
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But  beGde'  thcfc,  many  ñames  derircd  fronl  places  have 
terminations  inother  fyllables,  as  by^  hury^  boroughy  den^  down^ 
jieldy  hillj  hurft^  ingy  landy  Ivwyjleiy  ier^  try^  thorp^  weHy  woriAf 
and  wick»  In  procefs  of  time»  when  furnames  were  more  ge», 
nerally  aíTumed,  tbofe  taken  from  places  w^re  mote  numerous, 
and  fometimes  originated  in  círcumftan^es  fo  common,  that 
many  familes  not  in  thé  remoteft  degree  related,  had  the  fame 
ñame:  tl\u8  Wefton,  Eafton,  Suttou  and  Norton,  would  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  freqvently  in  various 
parts  of  the  fame  county,  wJ^re  the  fancy  of  individuáis  led 
them  to  conne£t  the  points  of  the  compafs  with  the  word 
town*  Several  counties  have  ñames  predpminant,  as  in  Kent, 
tbofe  which  terminate  in  wood,  and  turflt  which  in  the  ol4 
language  are  fynonimous ;  and  in  Cornwall  tbofe  which  are 
compofed  with  the  fyllables  tre,  pol,  and  pen^  fignifying  re- 
fpeáively^  in  the  diale£l:  of  the  county,  town^  head,  and  top» 

When  the  progrefs  of  commerce  diffufed  wealth  and  its 
eoncomitaiit  feelings  more  widely,  furnames  defcended  to  the 
lower  ordcrs,  but  thcfe  were  very  di(lin¿l  from  tbofe  aflumed 
by  the  proprietors  of  lands^    The  ñames,  emperor,  king,  duke, 
earl,  barón,  biíhop,  abbot,  prieft,  deacon,  efquire  and  gentle- 
.man,  adopted  to  diftinguiíh  families,  Camden  thinks,  were  bor- 
row^d  from  the  firft  ufers  of  them  having  añed  or  pcrfonated 
fuch  charaQers  in  the  ancient  Chriílmas  games,  efpecially  the 
fecular  ñames.     Some  clerical  ñames  might  have  been  aflumed 
by  pcrfons  whofe  paren ts,  when  widowers,  becamc  mcmbers 
.  of  the  church,  and  gained  a  particular  office  in  it,  giving  that 
.  as  a  furname  to  their  children,  in  remembrance  of  the  circum- 
ilance ;  or  perhaps,  fuch  who   took  thefe  ñames  held   under 
.  tbofe  who  bore  the  titks.     Bufas  the  ñames  of  trades,  or  of 
offices,  could  notfuit  all,  every  thing  elfe  that  even  fancy  could 
di£late  wds  adopted  for  ífumames,  as  the  ñames  of  quadrupedSf 
birds,   fiflies,  infe£k$,  trees,  íhrubs,  flowers,  rivera,   coIquts, 
metáis,  minerals,  and  whatever  elfe  prefented  itfelf,  as  hedge» 
wall,  houfe,  wóod,  highway ;  implem^nts  of  houfehold  fursuir 
ture,  or  agricul^urc,  própcrties  of  body  or  mind,  the  baptifmal 
ñame  of  the  fathcr,  whcther  Britiíh,  Saxon,  .Danijh>  ox  Ñor» 
man,  or  its  abrcviation  with  the  wordy&«  added  to  it^    Some* 
times  that  of  their  rtother  5  even  cant  or  nicknames.     Sonoe, 
in  remembranee  of  their  origin,  took  the  ñames,  of  Fx^nch, 
Scot,  W^^ch,  Briton,  Pickard,  &c,  generally  with  the  artide 
/f,  if  of  continental  defcent,    Warlikc  inftruments,  parts   of 
drefs, .  diviíions  of  time,  divifions  of  money,  and  almoft  every 
thing  elfe  that  cotild  be  adopted }  nay  even  what  fecmed  to 
mark  their  pofterity  with  difgrace,  fuch  as  gallows,  bad,  and 
others  too  indclicate  and  giofs  to  mention.    Ñames  derived 

from 
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from  that  of  thc  parent,  by  adding  the  terijuínatíon  j/&/i,*are 
common,  and,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Engliih  languagcj  . 
fufceptibleof  much  variety ;  thus  from  William  with  its  va- 
rious  diminutives  may  be  derived  Williamfon,  Wiífon,  Bilfon^ 
WilHfon,  Wilkins,  and  Wilkinfon. 

Ñames  of  trades  and  oífices  were  naturally  aíTumed  as  pa»? 
tronymies,  and  the  enGgns  of  thefe  occafionally  formed  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  parties,  when  they  were  fuíEciently  . 
clevated  to  bcar  coat  armour.  This  bad  talle,  pardonable  only 
ia  a  few  inftances^  prevaüed  at  one  pcriod  in  £0  great  a  degrecj 
that  cvery  coat  of  arms  oí  heraldic  cognizance  was  expeéied  to 
contain  a  fort  of  punning  explanation  of  the  wearer's  ñame. 
Thus  Bolton  was  defineated  by  an  zxTovf,  [bolt)  in  a  tun,  and 
firPeter  le  Vele,  in  1350,  bore  calves  as  h¡s  enfign.  This  dif- 
graceful  frivolity'  y<elded  in  time  to  the  forcé  of  ridlcule,  but 
punning' raottos,  though  oftcn  expofcd  by  ancient  and  modera . 
(atyriíls,  are  not  unufual. 

The  College  of  Heralds,  to  which  the  care  and  decl-' 
íion  of  all  rnatters  relating  to  family  diftinflion  are  now  con- 
íjgned,  originated,  as  its  ñame  denotes,  in  an  incorporation  of 
the  heralds  and  other  officer^  pf  arms  who  liad  exifted  long  be- 
fore,  but  in  a  detached  and  unconneíled  ftate. 

The  cuftom  of  retaining  heralds  and  purfuivants  at  arms,  in 
'  the  íervice,  not  only  of  crowned  heads,  but  of  noble  and  illuf- 
trious  famllies,  prevailed  in  Enjgland,  as  jn  other  countries  of 
Europe,  from  an  uncertain  period.  There  was  however  this 
d¡ftin£lion  5,  the  purfuivant  could  be  appointed  at'^the  option 
of  hia  patrón,  and  might  be  cr^ated  by  any  prince,  duke,  earl, 
barón  or  military  leader  ;  but  the  herald  at  arms  could  not  be 
made,  without  the  aflent  of  ¿he  kíng,  and  ¡t  was  underltood. 
that  this  aflent  could  not  be  obtained  unlefs  at  the  fuit  of  a. 
nobkman  of  fuch  great  antiquity, ,  that  meraory  could  hardly 
trace  the  origin  of  his  dignity  j  and  for  this  difficulty  the 
reafon  afligncd  ,was,  that  ii  tlie  herald  by  any  mifdemeanour 
occafioned  prejudice  or  inJMry  to  the  king  or  counti^,  his  pa- 
trón might  be  able  to  afiord  amends,  and  for  this  caufe  toQ 
it  was  not  unufual  tp  fiad  fureties  or  pledges  for  thofe  who 
were  propofed  for  that  office, 

How  far  the  office  of  heralds  in  England  was  analogous  tO| 
ordiftin£l  from,  that.  of  the  K»3fv;cf?  and  Faciales  of  the  ancients, 
remains  a  matter  of  inquíry,  The  origin  of  both  may  have 
been  the  fame.  For  the  purpofe  of  declaring  war  or  peace, 
and  of  propofing  a  federal  connexion  betwee  nnations,  fome 
of.the  moft  aged  and  venerable  of  the  army  were  felefted, 
whofe  peculiar  funftioa  it  was  to  fuperintend  thefe  afiairs,  and 
^\\ok  ftations   >Vere  c'fteemcd   of  the  higheft  refpcüabilityf 
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The' title  herald  of  arms  docs  not  ímply  thaí  thefc  officcrs  fought 
ot  dírefted  the  battle^  on  the  contrary,  they  wefc  cxprclsly 
roftraincd  frorn  ufing,  or  cven  wearing,  arms  fit  fbr  oflbnce, 
They  wcrc  a  forí  of  military  embaíTadors;  they  proclaimed  the 
war,  carricd  dcfiances,  and  were  bearers  of  the  mcffages  of  the 
generáis ;  they  fumn)oned  towns,  and,  in  cafe  of  capitulation» 
marched  before  the  vanquiíhed  govemor,  to  proteft  him  froní 
yiolence.  The  heralds  appointed  the  times  and  placea  of 
pitched  battles,  but  they,  together  with  the  clergy,  jretired  to 
a  renjote  part  of  the  field  during  the  engagemcnt,  and  neither 
party  oíFered  them  any  injury.  After  the  bajttle,  the  hcraldf 
pelonging  to  the  vanquiíhed  were  not  made  prífoners,  bijt 
¿llpwed  liberty  to  view  the  field,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
nanties  and  ranks  of  the  flain,  which  they  alone  could  do  who 
underítood  their  armorial  bearings,  and  aftérwards  to  depart^ 
without  reftraínt  on  their  freedom,  The  herald  was  eflential 
at  coronatlons,  royal  marriages,  baptifms,  and  funeral»,  at  the 
interviews  of  fovereigns  and  princes,  difplaying  banners  in  the 
field,  public  banquets,  and  proceíEons,  during  the  royal  pro- 
greíTes,  and  at  the  annual  feftivals  of  the  chiirch.  He  affifted  af 
jufts,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  combats  v  and  in  eyery  thing  clfe 
in  which  the  Engliíh  monarch^  were  perfonally  concerned,  upoi| 
whom  he  conftantly  attended,  whether  they  veré  in  the  court 
or  in  the  camp,  in  Britain  or  qn  the  continent ;  proclaimed  the 
titlcs  of  the  royal  yiíjtants,  pxinces,  and  nobíKty,  iIlüftriou$ 
ladies,  great  officer^  of  ftate,  \vho  dined  in  the  courts  of  the 
fovereign,  which  at  ftated  timea  all  fuch  yrere  acciaflomed  to 
do  ;  each  of  whom,  according  to  his  rank  and  oflSce,  gavc  -a 
fee  or  reward,  but  the  amount  vas  optional,  being  regulatcd 
chiefly  by  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  tlic  donor.  Fees  were 
alfo  paid  to  the  herald,  for  attending  at  the  enthronizatipn  of 
biíhops  ;  and  of  all  theíc  largeíTes  4  regifter  was  kept.  To  the 
herald  belonged  the  ordering  of  cvery  thing  relative  tp  the 
genealogies  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  nobijity  and  gentry,  he 
berng  imppwered  to  enforce  die  pfoduftion  of  every  thing 
neceífary  for  grounding  propér  deciCons  in  all  doubtful  cafes. 
Heralds  prefided  at,  ai;d  maríhalled  tí?c  fpleipn  and  magnificcnt 
f^nerals,  which  were  general  in  th^  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
fcenturies,  and  fo  fumptuous,  that  they  materially  injured  the 
families  whofe  honour  they  wefe  imended  to  promóte.  The 
cxa£t  form  of  thefe  obfequies  was  ptefcribcd  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  Noblemen*^  funerals  wcr*  attended  by  their  own 
heralds  in  a  tabard  of  his  arms  reverfe^»  The  royal  officers  at 
arms  alfa  were  there,  not  in  tabards  be^ring  the  arms  of  the 
fovereign,  but  j:liofe  of  the  deceafed.  Thefe  ccrcmonials  were 
fo  long  and  pompous,  that  they  aflbrded  ampie  cmploymcn^ 
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for  many  of  the  heraldic  body  who  affifted»  So  fond  of  func- 
ral  rites  were  our  anceftors»  that  the  obfequics  of  princes  wer* ' 
pbferv^d  by  the  fovereigns  in  alUance  with  them,  in  the  fame  (late 
as  if  the  royal  corpfe  had  bcen  conveyed  from  one  chriftian 
kingdom  to  another ;  and  exalted  individuáis  below  the  rank 
<of  fovercigns  had  their  obfcquíes  kept  in  yarknis  places,  whcrc 
íhey  had  particular  connexioi»  ftom  refidencc.  The  herald$ 
are  faid  by  a  profound  and  clí^ffical  antíquary  to  have  contri- 
buted  in  no  fmall  proportion  to  the  literature  of  this  era,  by 
^heir  compofitions  both  in  profe  and  xhyme  j  «  As  it  was  their ' 
^«  duty  to  attend  their  mafters  in  battle,  they  were  enabled  to 
**  record  the  moft  important  traiifaéiions  of  the  field  witli 
*<  fidelity«  Ix  was  cuftomary  to  appoiní  none  to  this  office' 
?**  but  peribn^  of  addrefs,  difcemment,  experience>  and  fomc 
*<  degree  of  edjication.  At  folemn  tournaments,  they  niade 
^'  an  eíEeatial  part  of  the  ceremony.  Here  they  had  an  oppor- 
*<  tunity  of  obferving  accoutrements,  arñioríal  didinftionsy 
**  the  nunjber  and  appcarance  of  the  fpeélators,  to  the  bell 
*•  advantage  ¿  and  they  were  after^yards  tíbliged  to  coiBpile  a 
«  regifter  of  this  ílr^nge  mixture  of  foppcry  and  ferócity, 
**  They  travelled  into  difierei^t  countries,  and  íaw  the  faíhions 
<*  of  foreign  tournaments."  The  inftitution  both  óf  ancient 
^nd  modern  heralds  tended  to  the  fame  end;  but  in  the 
feudal  times  a  diftinák  'province  was  committed  to  the  latter, 
that  of  b^ing  the  guardians  and  legiflators  of  armorial  rightSé 
This  power  was  delegated  to  them»  according  to  tradition,  as 
^rly  as  the  reign  pf  Edward  L,  and  with  certainty  about  this* 
period,  as  records  are  extant  of  inrmunities  and  falaries  givcn* 
ío  kiilgs  and  officers  of  arms,  which  afterward  were  more 
accurately  fettled,  and  received  the  royal  confinhation.  To 
afcertain  and  árrange  bearings  ahready  uféd  by  different  fami- 
lies,  was  noí  their  (ble  emplovment,  as  they  had  obtained  a 
privilege  of  inyenting  deyices  for  thofe  who  had  newly  been 
advanccd  to  confequence.  As  the  heralds  were  the  inventors 
and  mafters  pf  all  cerenjonies,  they  applicd  to  their  own  ad- 
miffion  intq  office  many  of  a  pecijKar  kind,  with  oaths  to  be 
refpeftiyely  taken  by  each,  pledging  himfelf  to  the  facred  ob- 
f(^ryance  of  his  f^nélipn.  In  thefe,  chivalry  brcathed  a  moral 
and  mild  fpiril:,  in  injunñions  of  the  fimpleft  conftruftion  and 
of  the  nrtoft  folemn  pbligation.  The  charadler  of  herald  waf 
xiot  only  confid^ed  refpe£lable,  but  indelible;  the  titíe  was 
pne  of  woríhip,  grantcd  for  life  i  and  if  the  pcríPn  who  pof- 
fefled  it  waa  guilty  of  any  crime  defcrving  death  or  infamou$ 
expofure,  hp  was,  bcfore  the  inflifliou  of  fentence,  degradcd 
fróm  his  charaílcr  which  might  othetwife  fuffcr  difgrace  iñ 
btsperfon, 

Th^ 
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Thé  tháraéicr'of  pürfmvant'  has  íometímes  bccn  confoundcd  ^ 
wtth  that  of  herald»  but  it  is  in  many  refpc£fc$  diflFerent ;  it  varied  * 
as  that  of  efquire  docs  from  knigbt,  or  novicc  from  monkj  it  was 
not  equally  high  in  refpeñ,  ñor  was  it  indelible  :  a  herald  once 
dttly  fwoni  could  by  no  means  ceafe  to  be  a  herald ,  npt  even» 
it  is  faid,  by  becoming  a  knight ;  but  a  purfuivant  might  at 
pleafure  renounce  his  deítination  if  hi$  attachment  to  it 
ceafed. 

H^ralds   were  in   ancient  times,  drcfléd   without   arms  or 
oflFenfive  weapons  of  any  kínd,  and  in  war  were  bare  headed, 
cxcept  a  fillet  of  azure  filk  wom  for  thc  fake  of  diílinclion,  or 
according  to  the  fanciful  genius  of  thofe  days,  in  token  that  - 
with  them  rcfided  perpetual  and  firm  truth»  with  a  white  circle 
or  chaplet,  indicating  humility  and  love.     Theír  drefs  was  the 
tabard,  or  coat  of  arms,  propcrly  fo  callcd,  which  at  an  early 
period  was,  as  alrcady  has  heen  faid,  the  drefs  of  couxtiers  5  .it 
was  a  flíortcoat  with  opcn  fleeves,  in  the  form  of  efcutcheons 
joined  together,  in  which  heralds  had  the  arms  of  their  count^y 
properly  emblazohed:  fuch  is  their  drefs  of  ceremony  to  thia 
day,  but  in  oíd  times,  they  were  allowed  in  the  ficld  of  battle 
tp  wear  a  coat  of  mail  under  it,  as  a  protetlion  againll  un- 
defigned  .injuries.  ,  Théfe  tabards  the  herald«  wore,  as  their 
maiters  were  ufed,  in  battle  s^nd  at  tournaments  ;  but  the  pur- 
fuivants,  being  novkes,  wore  theirs  tranfverfely,  that  the  parts 
reprefentuig  fleeve^  lay  oa  thc  back  and  breaft  of  the  wearer ; 
a  diftinftion  which  made  thenv  confpicuous,  even  at  a  great 
diftance.   Thcre  wejre  feycral  other  diíFerences  between   tijeir 
drefs  and  that  of  heralds ;  aiid  even  at  prefent,  although  the 
tranfpofition  of  the  tabard  is  difcontinued,  heralds  have  cóUars 
of  S.  S.  which  purfuivants  have  not-     The  tabard  was  con- 
fidered,  in  «ancient  times,  a  fufinicient  guaramy  to  the  pcrfon 
of  the  wíarcr,  however  acrimonious  the  fovereigns  between 
whom  they  were  employed  might  be  againft  each  other,  or 
whatever  matter  of  irritation  might  b?  contained  in  the  mcffage 
-  they  were  charged  to  deliver ;  artd  a  herald  to  whom  a  fafe 
conduél  in  writing,  or  an  eícort  has  been   given,  has  been 
known  to  proteíl  againft  either,  as  feemii^g  to  imply  a  doub| 
óf  the  fuíBciency  of  his  officiaí  proteÁiqn. 
.  In    the  glorious   reign   of  Edward    III.,   the  heralds  firft 
acquired,  as  a  body,  the  right  tií  decide,  officially,  refpefting 
rights  of  arms  and  claims  of  defcent  5  but  although  their  characr 
ter  was  highly  rcfpefted,  and  ^heir  miniftry  ioip licitly  fanftion- 
ed,  and  there  are  reafons  to  believe  that  they  were  known  as  a 
Corporation,  they  had  not  the  advantages  0/  a  regular  local 
ertablifliment,   till  the  time  of  Richard  IIL     W¡th  whatever 
juftice  this  íhortJived  ufurper  may  be  vilified  for  the  mean^ 
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by  wKich  he  obtained  the  crown,  he  flieved^  in  many  inftancesi 
a  cicar  difccmmcnt  of  the  true  interclts  of  hís.  countiy ;  atid  . 
heraldry  oyres  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  monarcb.  Pof-  ' 
feflediof  the  greateít  perfoñal  bravery,  he  was  from  his  infancy> 
nurtured  in  war»  and  attached  to  military  purfuits ;  and  was, 
more  efpecially)  ambitious  of  preferving  tbe  heredit^ry  dignlty 
and  fuperior  claims  of  the  "  White  Rofe."  He  fupported  at 
his  own  charge  Richard  CampneyS)  falcon -herald,  whom,  on 
his  acceflion,  he  created  Glouceíler  king  of  armsj  and  at  wl^fe 
inftance  he  was  further  induced  to  grant  to  the  body  of  "he-* 
ralds.immunities  of  great  importancc. 

Byhisletters  patent  dated  March  2,  1483,  the  firft  of  his 
réign,  he  dird¿ted  the  incorporation  of  heralds^kíTigning  for  their 
habitation  ^  manfion  which  had  belonged  toHenry  HoI]and>DukQ 
of  Exeter,  called  Pultney's  Inn,  in  Cold  Harbour,  and  fif uate  in 
the  parifli  of  AU  Saints»  London ;  and  it  is  calied  by  Sto.we^  in 
his  Survey,  *^  a  right  fair  and  ftately  houfe."     Of  this  abode 
they  were  difpoíTefled  by  Henry  Viir   and  obliged   to  take 
íhelter  in  the  hofpital  of  Roncivalle,  near  Charing-crofs ;  ñor 
4id  they  obtain  a  more  eligible  dwellingy  till  Philip  and  Mary, 
perfe¿iing  an  intention  which  death  had  prevented  Edward  VL 
from  accompliíhingy  incorporated  diem  anew,  and  afligned  to 
them  a  capital  meffiíage,  called  Derby  Place,  purchafed  from 
the  earl,  its  proprietor,  in  exchange  for  certain  lañds  in  the 
Gounty  of  Lancafter,  and  fituated  in  the  pariihes  of  St.  Bennet 
and  St.  ^eter>  liOndon,  bcing  the  place  where  the  college  of 
arms  BOW  ftands.     Tlie  original  edifíce  was  a  prey  to  the  con- 
flagration  in  16669  but  the  records  were  faved,  and  thehoufe 
rercílabüíbed,  partly  by  public  fubfcription,  partly  by  a  referva- 
tion  from  the  fees  of  the  office,  or  the  contribution  of  the  mem- 
bers»  and  fome  portions  were  ereéled  at  the  coít  of  the  in- 
dividualS)  who  were  for  their  lives  to  iuhabit  them. 

Before  the  heralds  were  incorporated  and  aíTembled  in  a 
poUegiate  capacity,  they- were  conftantly  attendanton  the  court» 
as  the  king's  houfehold  fervants,  and  exercifed  a  fpecial  juñf- 
.  di&ion  in  all  i^tters  of  chivalrous  concern.  The  college  con*» 
fifteá  of  threc  clafles  or  jdegrees,  king  of  arms»  heralds,  and  pur- 
fuÍTants.  The  number  of  eachof  thefe  claíTes  was  occaíionally 
increafed  by  many  fovereigns*,  fo  that  from  the  re.ign  of  Edward 
UI.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  many  kings  of  arms,  heralds,  and  pur- 
(ttivants  were  at  difPerent  times  created  or  reftored,  and  fubfe- 
quen^ly  aboliíhed  or  difcontinued. .  The  number  of  the  pire- 
feñt  college  ia  thirteen^  namely, 

Tlircc  JGf«^/>— Garter  principal,  Clarenceux,  and  Norroy^ 
Six  Heraidsi — ^Windfor,  Chcfter,  York,  Somerfet,  Richmond, 
and  Laacafter ;  and 

'  ^  Four 
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¥our  Purfutvantiy^KougtatóíXj'blue  tñsaiúe,  lünge  dragoxry 
^ndport-collís. 

Thcy  are  all  appointcd  to  thcir  places  by  nomination  of  ate 
■cari  maffhal ;  by  hím  they  are  confídered  a$  minifters  fubor- 
'^inate  to  hlm  ^  out  they  hold  by  patent,  during  good  behaviour^ 
and  being-  the  kmg^is  ferVants  in  ordinary^  althoug^  not  mcrely 
fo,  for  they  are  likewife  officers  of  the  cpown,  they  may,  in  thc 
vacancy  of  the  oiSce  of  earl  nrarffiat,  be  fwom  by  the  lord 
chamberlaki.  It  was  heid,  in  oíd  times,  that  no  one  could  at« 
tain  the  higher  ranks  of  this  fratemity  without  regular  grada- 
tion  through  the  lowcrj  butthe  contrary  was  decided  in  Wcft* 
mínftcr  HalL 

fiince  flie  eftablifiíment  of  the  Heraldos  Collcge,  the  authoñ^ 
tie$  and  f«tn£tions  of  their  body  have  become  more  fixed  smd 
determinate,  and  wcre  for  ícmie  time  exercifed  with  great  vigour  ^ 
but  long  before  the  days  ef  Richard  III.  they  held  a  regular 
chfipter,  in  thek  collegiate  capacity,  at  the  (iege  of  Rouen,  in 
January  1420,  when  thc  outline  of  á  code  of  c^nílitution  fbr 
yegulatíng  thcir  juriídiíiion  was  formed  and  approred* 

£arl  Marsh  al.  In  times  antecedente  as  well  a«  fob&- 
xjuent,  to  the  eílablMhfnent  of  the  collcge,  -writs  or  edi¿ls  werc 
iñVed  to  try  the  titles  of  pei^fons  pretending  to  armorial  diftinc- 
<ioh.  By  one  of  4:h€fc,  in  I4f6,  7  Henry  IV.  íhe  IheriíFof 
«very  county  was  ordered  to  fummon  all  perfons  bearing  arms 
to  prove  and  eftablifii  thcir  r¡ght?s,  to  the  intent  that  none»  of 
Mrhatever  degrec,  might  a'ffiíme  ñames  or  coalK  armour,  without 
being  enfitled  to  thofc  diftiníiions  by  anccñry,  or  by  the  dom 
nation  of  fome  one  in  that  behalf  fufficiently  <]ualified^  and 
many  contcftcd  claims  wer^  Tcferrcd  to  the  heralds.  But  thc 
bcft  and  moft  tSc^bazi  moda  cf  tryiug  thcfe  claims  was  in  thc 
court  of  chivalry,  or  by  coasrniijTions  üTuing  fr^^n  it ;  which 
court  was  firft  held  undcr  the  lord  high  confiable  and  earl 
ntaríhal  jointly,  and  9  íubfequently)  undei^  the  l^iter  oifficer  alone. 
The  court  of  chivalry  was  formed  by  itnpanneUing  twenly^four 
knights  as  a  jury,  over  whom  the  earl  Caríbal  prended  as  judgc» 
and  before  whom  the  heralds  occafíonally  pleaded  as  advocates,. 
Sometimes  the  dcCifion  was  siade  by  judicial  ducl  i  fometimes 
a  yerdi£t,  or  judgment  was  delivered  on  the  examination  of 
«vidence,  paról  and  wrítten,  and  hearingofthe  argiiments;  aiij^ 
the  decifion  was,  in  oíd  times,  final,  though  fubfequent  appeal^ 
to  the  court  of  King's  Bcnch  undermincd,  and,  in  time,  fof- 
jpended,  though  they  have  not  formaliy  deftroyed,  the  autheority 
of  the  cari  maríhal's  court.  During  the  plenitude  of  his  attth^ir 
rity,  the  earl  marflial  had  powcr  to  fummon  thc  heralds  to  aí&ft 
him  in  condufling  caufes,  and  to  give  órdcrs  for  thcir  fnaking 
TÜitations  of  countie^»  to  inquire  into  ithe  legal  claimáma,  botk 
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of  eftates  and  honours»  and  to  ifcertdn  and  léttie  genealogy. 
Sttch  viñtatlons  were  made  in  the  rcigns  of  Hcnry  IV;  Edward 
ly.  Henry  VU. ;  and  in  1528  a  commtílion  was  ífiued  for  the 
inifitation  of  certatn  counties  by  one  of  the  kings  of  arms^  which 
WasrenewcdcTcry  twenty-five  ar  thirty  ycars,  to  the  great  fa- 
tUfaflion  of  the  gentry,  who.  encouraged  the  plan  by  liberal 
Communications*  The heraldswere,  at  i3iattime^ inveited  with 
anthorities  commenfura^  to  their  taík  ^  the  commií&on  under 
«rhich  they  proceeded  wa»  full  and  exj^cit^  empowering  them 
tk)€orre¿i  all  falfe  cieftst  arms,  and  cognizances ;  to  take  no« 
tice  of  defcents^  axid  to  reform  all  fuch  as  were  diCbbedient  ta 
the  orders  for  funerals  fet  forth  by.  Henry  VIÍ.  They  urere  em- 
powered  to  employ  the  confiables^  and  other  civil  oíBcers»  in 
iliftributing  noticcs,  and  citing  the  gentry  to  eftabliíh  their 
claims  to  arms ;  thofe  who  refufed  to  obey  thefe  citatiotfs  were 
to  anfwer  for  it,  on  lawful  monition»  before  the  eari'  marihal ; 
the  heralds  were  to  leyy  fines  on  delinquents  at  pleaftire  y  and 
^  the  other  coürts  acknowiedged  them  fo  far  as  to  renounce  ju- 
rifdidion  over  their  perfons  on  the  claim  of  the  earl  marlOia]. 
Their  efforts  were  ufef}|l  in  recording  ihk  eilablifiíment  and 
feparation  óf  júnior  branches  of  families,  imd  aíBgning  to  them 
fuch  bearings  as  their  circumftanccs  required*,  and  if^ny  doubts 
arófe,  or  parties,,through  neglcft  or  contumacy,  refufed  toat* 
tend  their  fummons»  the  pedigree  was  infertcd  in  the  teport  o£ 
the  heralds,  but  the  arms  omitted,  tiil  further  proofs,  or  till 
the  party  negleéling  thought  iit  to  appear;  but  in  fome  cafesj 
icontumacy  was  deemed  a  renuncíation  of  the  right  to  arms, 
.  blnding  not  only  the  individual,  but  his  defcendsnts,  for  ever» 
As  the  fuppreíTion  of  monaflieries,  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  facilitated  the  aqquiíition  of  landed  property, 
the  ncw  poffeíTors,  becoming  anxious  for  the  honours  ufuaüy 
annexed  to  land^  made  application  to  the  heralds,  who  had  au-« 
thority,  and  were  accuílomed,  for  fees,  to  ¿rant  them  fuch 
b^rings  as  they  confidered  appropriate.  To  this  pradice  there 
could  in  reafon  be  no  objeftion,  fince  all  fuch  rightsmuft  havc 
íbmeortgin,  and  an  authentic  donation  is  much  more  creditable» 
as  well  as  cettain,  than  an  ufurpation,  of  whatever  continuance  5 
but  yet,  fo  dangerous  is  conteíl  ordoubt  in  a  matterrehting 
merely  to  public  opinión,  that  perhaps  this  circumílance,  more 
than  any  otlier,  tended  to  render  the  people  in  general  indif- 
ferent  to  the  ptoceedings  of  the  heralds.  The  facility  with 
which  arms  were  purchafed,  induced  many  to  affiíme  them 
without  even  that  fanílion  j  and  impoftors,  prétending  to  be 
«delegated  from  the  Heralds,  obtained  money  from  the  ambitious 
and  credulous,  under  pretence  of  configning  to  them  thefc  dif- 
tinftions.    In  fome  cafes,  the  impoftors  were  puniibed  with 
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the  pillory  andlofs  of  ear^>  but  agalnft  thofe  whó  áflumed  anti9 
without  warrant,  tfae  aQthoricy  of  thé  court  of  chivalry  was  too 
feeble  to  afford  fueh  redrefs  as  would  opérate  as  an  exatnple  ^ 
nor  did  the  cóurt  of  Kiog's  Bench  lend  ready  or  vigorous  aid, 
to  reprefs  a  fpecies  of  offence  which  was  not  eafily  reducible  to 
any  known  deñnition  of  crime.  The  vcry  exMlence  of  the 
court  of  chivalry  was  decried  as  a  pidblic  grievajtice,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  by  Mr.  Hyde,  afterward  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don»  who  related  fome  ftríking  inftances  of  its  tyranny  and 
abfurdity ;  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  reftoration  to  re-efta-« 
bliih  its  jurifdiflion,  but  no  confíderable  t£k¿l  was  produced^ 
and  it  remains  át  this  time,  in  a  ftate  of  recorded  exiftence^ 
though  of  virtual  abolition. 

The  cari  maríhal  is  the  eighth  gteat  officer  of  ftate.  This 
oi&ce,  till  it  was  made  hereditaryi  always  pafied  by  grant  from 
the  king,  and  never  was  held  by  tenure  or  ferjcanty  by  any 
f\xh]c6ty  as  the  offices  of  lord  high  fteward  and  lord  high  con- 
ftable  were  fometimes  held-  The  title  is  perfonal ;  the  office 
honorary  and  officiary.  They  were  formerly  ftyled  lord  mar- 
íhall  only»  until  Ridiard  II.  June  2o>  13971  granted  letters  pa- 
tent  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  £arl  of  Nottingham»  and  tothe  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  by  the  ñame  and  ftyle  of  earl  maríhal-;  and 
further,^  gave  them  power  to  bear  in  their  hand  a  gold  truncheon, 
enamelled  with  hlackat  each  end,  having  at  the  upper  end  the 
king*s  arms  engraven,  and  at  the  lower  end  their  own  arms. 
James  I.  by  letters  patcnt,  dated  Auguft  29,.i622,  conftituted 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  earl  maríhal  for 
Kfe  ;  and,  the  next  year,  the  fame  king  granted  (with  the  advice 
oftheprivy  councii)  letters  patcnt,  wherein  it  was-declared,  that 
durii^  the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  lord  high  conftable  of  Eng- 
hnd,  the  earl  maríhal  had  the  like  jurifdiftion  in  the  court  of 
4:hivalry,  as  both  conftable  and  maríhal  jointly  ever  exercifed. 
On  the  ipth  of  Odlober  1672,  Charles  II.  granted  to  Henry 
Lord  Howard,  and  jhe  heirs  male  of  his  body,  the  office  and 
dignity  of  earl  maríhal  of  England,  with  power  to  execute  the 
fame  by  deputy,  with  a  falary.  óf  20  L  per  annum  \  and  in  cafe 
of  default  of  heirs  male,  the  defcent  was  limited  to  coUateral 
branches;  confcquéntly  oneof  the  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk is  thatof  hereditary  earl  maríhal. 

KiNGs  OF  Aems.  The  provincial  kings  of  arms  were  an- 
tícntly  ftyled  reges  heraldarum ;  but  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
they  began  to  change  it  to  reges  armorum,  The  title  aíTumed  by 
theíe  officers  was  ufcd  by  claffical  authórsy  in  á  fenfe  fomewhat 
equivalent,  ^.^rex  Jacrrficusy  rexfacrorum^  among  the  Athenians^ 
and  rex  araria^  rex  vini,  rexpuerkia^  among  thfe  Romans.  To 
this  origin  might  reafonably  be  referred  the  title  of  king  of 
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arms;  biít  it  Is  tKought  ^robatile  that  its  applicatíoñ  to  tüc  fu- 
perior  heralds  was  borrowed  from  the  word  r¿y,  which  was,  in 
the  times  "when  they  received  the  denomination,  afcribed  to  the 
ehief  or  principal  in  many  offices  ánd  fituátioná.  The  French 
ufed.  the  word  roy  and  rexy  as  reférring  to  the  principal,  the  go- 
vernor,  the  judge,  the,  vifitor,  the  fupreme,  the  prefident,  or 
chief  of  many  profellions,  arts,  or  comni<unities,  as  well  on  a 
fcrious  as  a  jocular  account.  Minftrels,  poets,  and  jugglers  re- 
ceived the  title,  and  even  thofe  to  whom  the  powers  of  vifiting 
and  fuperinteñding  certain  trades  were  given,  and  thofe  who 
cxcelled  in  certain  arts  or  myíleries,  were  termcd  kings,  as  king 
of  the  mercers,  king  of  the  crofs-bow-men, ,  and  king  of  alt 
trades.  To  thefe  the  author,  from  whom  the  above  opinión  is 
quoted,  adds  a  great  variety  of  other  inílances,  including  even 
the  kings  at  cards  and  chefs,  and  the  momentary  moqarch  of 
tweifth-day,  and  then  proceeds;  "  WJioever  has  tlie  patience 
**  to  read  over  this  tedtous  catalogue  of  kings,  the  geography  of 
*•  whofe  realms  cannot  eafily  be  found  out>  will  not  be  íuff-» 
**  prized,  that,  anfweráble  to  this  cuftom^  the  principal,  or 
"  chiefs  of  the  heralds  íhould  be  denominated  by  this  epithet, 
•^  efpecíaliy  when  they  recolledl  that  their  fcreation  is  by  porñ- 
**  pous  ceremonics  fomewhat  allufive  ta  coroñations  of  fovc- 
'<<  reign  princes,  receiving  at  tliát  time  crowns,  and  the  chief 
"  of  thema  fceptre,  being  anointed  (if  it  maybe  faid)  by  poür-, 
•<  ing  winc  on  their  heads,  and  robed  with  the  royal  military 
*<  habit,  or  furcoat  of  arms  of  the  king,  and  the  titles  of  their 
*í  kingdoms,  provinces,  or  marches  given  them,or  rather  of  the 
**  perions  Hving  within  them,  being  (as  a  learned  author  ob-- 
<*  ferves)  the  ftatue  of  the  king,  or,  in  the  word s  of  another,  the 
**  íhadow  of  royalty,  and  reprefentative  of  majefty."  ^    •' 

The  inftitution  of  ^provincial  kings  of  arms  is  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Edward  II í.  who  divide J  the  kingdom  into  two  pro- 
vinces; all  on  the  eaft,  weíl,  and  fouth  fidesof  the  river  Trcnt 
he  gave  toone  king  of  arms,  who  was  thence  callea  Surroy,  m 
•Southroy,  and  all  on  the  north  of  that  river  was  put  uiider 
Norroy,  or  Northroy,  king  of  arms-,  this  latter  ñame  is  ílill 
'  retained,  the  formcr  is  loíL  But  long  bcfore  then,  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Kdward  I.  it  is  fappofed  tliere  was  Guieane, 
king  of  arms,  who  perhaps  had  the  province  of  Southroy,  or 
Surroy. 

The  creation  of  the  kings  of  arms  is  in  fací  nerformed  with 
much  ceremony.  It  takes  place  at  the  coUege,  before  the  earl 
marílial,  who  is  featcd  at  the  upper  end  of .  the  hall  with  his 
ftafF  of  office  i n  his  hand,  a  littíe  table  placed  toward  his  left, 
on  which  are  a  velvet  cuíhion  and  an  open  Bibie,  and  cuihions 
at  his  feet  for  the  pcrfons  to  be  crcated  and  their  fupporters  ko 
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Inqd  on*  TKe  officersy  havlng  habíted  dienifelves  xn  the  fibrarf» 
fbrm  a  procdBon,  makin|:  their  obeifances  to  the  earl  marlBal, 
\rho  caufes  the  patent  ior  the  creation  to  be  >  read.  At  the 
words  o£  creation,  the  coat  of  anns  and  collar  of  S.  S.  are  put 
on>  and  at  that  part  of  the  patent  which  aíTigns  to  the  king  his 
ñame,  vine  xs  poured  by  the  earl  maríhal  on  his  head.  The 
oath  adminiftered  is  long  and  expliclt,  binding  the  individual  to 
aim  at  promoting  the  honour  of  his  íovereign,  to  acquire  know- 
Jedge  and  experience  in  his  office,  and  to  communicate  it  frecljr 
to  purfuivants  and  heralds,  and  to  avoid  difgraceful  places  of 
Teíort.  The  perfon  fwearing  kiffes  the  Bible  and  the  crofs  of 
the  hiít  of  a  fword  belonging  to  the  colkge,  and  which,  in  the 
rexgn  of  Henry  VllL,  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Surry,  aftervvards 
duke  of  Norfolk,  from  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden  Field.  The  ceremonies  vary  but  ilightly  in  the 
creation  of  all  the  three  kii^s ;  they  all  havé  tabards,  wear 
crowns,  carry  fccptres,  and  h^ve  round  their  necks  chains  and 
fnedalS)  all  of  gold,  and  haye  feals  bearing  the  arms  peculiar  to 
their  office  impaled  with  their  own.  Heralds  have  filver  collar^ 
of  S.  S.  The  great  wardrobe  has  always  fupplied  all  the  iníignia 
©f  their  office.  Anciently  the  kings  put  neithcr  their  b^ptífmal 
•ñor  furíiamcs,  but  oníy  that  of  their  office,  in  their  grants  or 
public  inftruments;  and,  like  fovercigm,  ufcd  the  plural  we,  con- 
duding  their  patents,  *«  We,  the  faid  ■  •  king  of  arms,  to  thefe 
^*  prefcnt  letters  have  put  our  fcal  of  arms  and  fign  manual.'' 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  ñames  as  well  as  office,  are 
snentioned,  and  the  fmgular  was  adopted :  in  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  they  fubftituted  for  the  above  conclufion  "  my  feal  of 
office  and  the  feal  of  my  arms."  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  patent,  without  the  cerfemony  pf  creation,  is  fufficient  to 
«ntitle  thefe  officers  to  the  exercife  of  their  authorities,  and 
♦receipt  of  their  emoluments. 

Garter.  The  office  of  garter,  principal  king  of  arms,  was 
inftituted  by  Henry  Vi  He  was  placed  by  that  great  monarch 
X)ver  the  whole  body  of  heralds.  He  may  be  faid  to  have  two 
^diftinñ  capacitics  united  in  his  perfon  5  onc  relativé  to  the 
order  of  the  garter,  the  other  as  hea4  of  the  coUege  of  heralds  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  he  not  only  takes  an  oath  in  a  chapter  of 
the  garter  before  the  fovereign  and  kuights,  but,  as  kihg  of 
arms,  another  oath  before  the  cari  maríhal,  añd  tlierefore  he  is 
ftyied  both  principal  officer  óf  arms  of  the  moft  noble  order  of 
the  garter,  and  principal  king  of  EngUíh  arms. ,  He  has  power 
to  appoint  an  herald  for  his  deputy :  he  muft  be  a  native  of 
England,  and  a  gentleman  of  blood.  His  duties  with  refpeA 
to  the  order  are  exprefled  in  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  VI.  c.^  12.; 
they  are  principaíly  to  enter  in  a  book  the  ñames,  furnámes,  and 
^  cognizanccs 
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cogniíantcs  of  eVery  knight,  to  fcarch  6üt*and  fcpori^tó-  tH| 
chancdlor  and  regifter  the  valiant  and  noble  déeds  orthc  fové-* 
rcign  and  knights  companic^ñs,  tó  convcy  lettérs,  report  th¿ 
death  of  knights,  and  obey  all  ordcrs  of  the  fpvcírcfgn  and 
knights  pertaining  to  the  order.  It  was  ancícntly  hefd;  tháf  he 
was  ncither  to  be  a  knight  ñor  a  clergyrnan ;  but  therc  Has  Bée^ 
one  ¡nftance  of  garter  having  beeñ  a  jforcigner,  aíi'íf  fincc  the 
Tcign  of  Hcnry  VIL  many  of  thehí  have  receivcd  línighthbod': 
ope  was  crcated  a  knight  of  the  bath,  .His  office  ehtitles Tiint 
to  correíl  errors  or  ufurpations  ¡n  all  armorial  bearings,  to 
grant  arms  to  thofe  who  defen^c  thcm,  to  prefetit  to  the  hóufe 
of  Lords  a  genealogy  of  every  ncw  peer,  to  affign  his  place  ¡n 
'  the  chamber  of  parliament,  and  to  give  him  and  the  knights  of 
the  bath,  fupporters.  He  ranks  ín  tlie  order  of  proceíTion  next 
before  the  fword ;  except  the  confiable  or  maríbal  attend,  and 
then  they  precede  him.  The  officers  of  arms  reccive  their  oath 
from  him.  On  the  tabanl,  robes,  and  other  articles  of  drefs 
belonging  to  this  officer,  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have 
been  employed,  and  ¡t  appears  that  botli  in  their  habits>  ancí 
thofe  of  Qjher  herald s',  great  varié ties  have  prevailed  according 
to  the  tafte  or  munificence  of  their  fovéreigns.  Garter  has  a 
rod  delivcred  from  the  jewel  office,  which  is  in  length  about 
two  feet,  gilt  at  both  ends,  the  middle  being  of  filver  highly 
bumiíhed  j  at  the  upper  end  is  a  banner  of  gold  compofed  of 
four  fides  of  equal  height,  but  unequal  breadth,  on  cach  of  the 
two  largeft  fides,  being  fomewhat  more  than  an  inch  wide,  is 
St.  George's  crofs  impaling  the  fovereign's  arms  j  on  each  of 
the  leflcr  fides,  fomewhat  more  than  half  aii  ín'ch  wide,  the 
crofs  of  St.  George  furrounded  with  the  garter,  whith  is  in- 
icríbed  with  its  motto.  All  thefe  are  curiouíly  enamelled,  and 
the  top  of  the  whole  enfigned  with  an  ihiperíal  crówn.  Theie 
is  alfo  delivercd  to  garter  from  the  jewel  office,  a  collar  of  S.S., 
which  is  alfo  allowcd  to  each  provincial  king  and  herald  with 
fome  diftiníiions  in  the  form  and  materials,  but  the  purfuivants 
have  no  fuch  enfign.  It  is  fuppofed,  thefe  collars  were  not 
originally  given  to  thefe  oíficers  with  relation  fingly  to  their 
fun^tions  in  the  capacity  of  kings  or  heralds  of  arms,  Dut  as  the 
liverics  of  the  crown  to  be  worn  by  them  in  teftimony  of  theiy 
adminiftratiofi  in  the  royal  houfehold,  as  fervants  in  that  degree 
of  worlhip,  which  aftually  conferred  gentility  upon  them; 
Garter  has  the  honourable  office  of  carrying  the  enCgns  of  the 
order  to  foreign  potentates  on  their  being  cleélcd.  He  is  entitled 
to  baron's  fcrvice  in  the  court,  has  apartments  in  Wiiídfor  Caftle, 
loo/,  paid  out  of  the  rcvenue  of  the  garter,  and  loo/-  as  princi- 
pal king  of  arm6|  out  of  the  exchequer.  His  fees  from  bo'th 
thefe  offices  are  very  confiderable.  He  miy  at  all  times  wcar  his 
VoL.  I.  Kk  badgc 
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Wdge  of  oíEce»  eithcr  pendant  t<^  a  gold  cbaii)  os  blue  ríbban. 
|t  is  of  enamel»  (hewing  St*  Gcorgc's  crofs,  impaling  the  royal 
anns  within  the  garter,  under  the  impevial  crown  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  fame  on  both  fides.  The  arms  of  his  office  are, 
argent»  St.  George's  crofs,  upon  a  chief  gules,  a  coronet  or 
opcn  crown,  within  the  garter  of  tho  order,  between  a  lipn  of 
&iglan<l,  and  a  fleur  de  lis  or, 

Clarenceux.  ThÍ8  king  of  arms  derive^  Ixjs  origin,  accord- 
ing  to  fome,  from  Edward  III.,  or,  as  others  infiíl,  from  Henry 
V,  In  either  cafe,  it  is  formed  from  the  title  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  tliird  fon  of  Edward,  or  brother  of  Henry.  He  is 
ftyled  in  his  patent,  Clarenceux  king  of  arms  and  principal 
herald  6f  the  fouth,'  caft,  and  weft  parts.of  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England.  His  particular  duty  is  to  vifit  his  pro- 
yincc  as  exprefled  in  the  commiflions  granteii  for  that  purpofe  ; 
í'  To  takc  knowledge,  furvcy,  and  vicw  of  all  arms^  cognizances, 
<*  crefts,  and  other  devices  of  arms  9  of  all  perfons,  with  the 
•<  notes  of  thcir  dcfcents,  pedigrees,  and  marriagesj  and  to 
*'  rcgifter  the  famc  according  to  fuch  order  as  is  prefcrihed  and 
f*  fct  forth  in  the  chargc  and  oath  taken  by  him  at  Ins  creario^ 
*^  and  corona tion."  Likewife  to  marflial  the  funcrals  of  all 
perfons  in  his  province  wlio  are  not  under  the  dire¿^ion  oí 
garter  ^  and  to  grant  arms,  in  his  proyince,  with  tlie  confcnt  of 
|:hc  earl  inaríhah  Bcfore  the  inlUtution  of  garter,  Clarenceux 
was  the  prinpipal  officer  of  arnis ;  and,  in  the  vacancy  of  garter, 
Cxecutes  his  oípce. ,  By  his  patent  he  has  a  í^ilary  of  40/.  per 
annura  from  the  exchcqpe^,  belide  feejj,  Tlie  arms  of  Clarenceux 
are,  argent,  St  Geqrge^s  crofs  on  a  chief,  gules,  a  ijon  of  Eng- 
land  crowned  with  an  open  crown.  The  badge  is  the  faine>  in 
an  efeutcheon,  crowned  with  the  c^owix  of  a  king  of  arm&^i 
y  pon  a  green  ground,  on  onc  fide ;  and,  on  fhe  other,  the  royal 
ar;ns  crowned  on  a  whjte  groMüd,  pendant  to  a  go^l  chatn  or 
^mple  ribbon. 

NoKKOY.  This  office  is  t^acett  back  as  far  as  the  16  Edward 
]JL    He  is  ftyled  in  his  patent  Norroy  ^ing  of  arms,  and  principe 

Íal  herald  of  flie  north  parts  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Ingland.  His  duty  and  office  are  the  lame  on  the  north  pf 
Trent  as  thofe  pf  Clarenceux  on  the  fo.iitli,  and  hé  has  a  like 
falary  and  fees.  The  arms  of  his  oílice  a^e,  argent,  St.  Georgc's 
crofs,  on  a  chief  per  palé,  azurc  and  gules,  a  lion  of  England 
f:rowned  with  an  opeo  crown,  between  a  fleur  de  lis  in  palé, 
and  a  kcy  or,  which  is  alfo  the  badge  of  his  ofi^ce.  la  other 
refpe¿is  this  provincial  kipg  is  like  Clarenceux.  All  the  kinga  of 
^rms  bear  theirarmg  in  palé  with  their  own  paternal  ones, 
crowned  with  a  cro^n  of  a  king  of  aims,  which  was  formerty  like 
^.ofe  uie4  hj  dukefr.;^  but  fmce  the  Fcilpratiou^  in  commeimyra* 
^  tíoa 
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tion'of 'Charles  II.  Tiaving  bcen  favcd  in  an  oak  trcc,  they  have 
been  formcd  of  oak  leaves,  with  this  motto  on  thc  outward  rim, 
taken  from  fcripturc,  Miferere  tnei^  Deusy  fecunditm  magnam 
mifericordiam  tuam.  The  crowns  anciently  w^re  of  gold ;  ór 
fiKér,  or  copper  gílt ;  but  they  wefc  not  to  be  adonxed  with 
jewels,  except  rubíes,  expreflive,  as  \t  was  thought,  of  faithful-^ 
nefs.  The  kitigs  of  arms  wear  their  crowns  at  all  times  when 
the  peers  put  on  their  coronéis,  They  bear  their  amas,  lo 
crowned,  furrounded  Vith  the  collar  of  S.3.  with  two  port- 
culHses. 

Heralds.  Of  the  ancient  ftate  of  thefc  ofEccrs  mention  ha$ 
been  made  in  a  preceding  page.  They  were  termed  of  oíd 
berehaughtSi  derived,  it  is  faid,  from  thc  Ailglo-Saxon  word9  hett' 
and  holt  or  held^  i.  e.-  a  champion  to  denounce  war  or  procíaim 
peace.  They  were  anciently  called  dukes  at  arms,  probably 
beca  ufe  they  were  attendants  on  the  dux^  or  general  ^  their 
office  being  to  carry  his  .meíTages  to  the  enemy,  reprefenttng 
him  as  his  embaíTadors^  They  are  now  aífiftants  to  thc  kings 
of  armsi  and  are  crcated  with  much  the  fame  ceremonial,  only 
the  coronet  and  jewel  are  omitted.  The  individual  to  be  created 
Í8  introduced  by  two  heralds,  as  the  kings  are  by  two  kings 
of  arms.  It  is  now  cuílom^ry  to  give  them  ñames  from 
places  5  but,  formcrly,  they  received  tliem  from  fome  animal^ 
which  the  fovercign  ufed  as  a  crcft,  fupportqr,  pr  cognizance. 
They  were,  ki  ancient  times,  indeñnite  as  to  number;  they  . 
are  now  confiiied  to  íix  only.  They  are  cfquires  by  creation,  áf 
not  fo  before  their  adrpiffion  into  office.  Anciently  tlicir  cha- 
raíler  was  indeliblc,  and  they  could  only  ceafc  to  be  heralds 
when  promoted  kings  of  arms;  and  they  always  take  precedcncy 
according  to  feniority,  even  though  a  júnior,  íliould  be  knighteai 
becaufe  they  are  a  body  corporate. 

WiNüsoR,  was  founded  by  Edward  III.,  and  the  títle  wa« 
always  a  favourite  with  his  fucceílbrst 

Chester,  is  a  title  of  very  ancient  ftanding,  being  referred 
to  as  already  in  exifteftce  in  the  rcign  of  Richard  IL  It  was 
Chefter  herald  who,  in  14 15,  demanded  the  kingdom  of  France. 

York,  was  inílituted,  according  to  the  moft  probable 
accounts,  by  Edward  IV.,  though  fome  afcribe  it  to  Richard  IIL 
The  title  owed  its  orighi  undoubtedly  tp  a  prifice  of  the  whitc 
rofc. 

SoMERSET,  Avas  ttt&tA  into  a  royal  oíStc  in  the  ninth' 
year  of  Henry  Vil.,  in  honour  of  the  houfe  rf  Softieffet,  frojn 
tvhich  he  defcended» 

RicHlitom),  was  appointed  by  the  fame  oHMrfefi  in  he- 
nour  of  his  original  earldem  \  at  «firíl  he  was  i  king  of  arttw» 
but  alfterward^  declined  tnto  a  herakl. 

Kjka  taKCAsttty 
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Lancístev»  was  cftabliíhcd  by  Hcnry  TV,,  ajid  fupprcfléd 
by  Edward  IV.|  b»t  revivcd  by  the  Lancaftrian  Htínry  VH* 
•  PüRSüiVANTS,.  This  ríame  is  derived  f rom  the  French />í7«r- 
fuivke^  to  purfuc.  They  who  had  this  oflSce.  were  formcrly 
públic  melTengcrs,  to  atteiid  on  thc  fovcreign  in  his  wars,  at  the 
council  tablea  and  in  thc  exchequer,  as  wcll  as  to  be  fcnt  on 
civil  commiíEonSy  or  tjo  apprehend  crimináis  of  ftatc.  The.pur- 
íuivants  in  Francc  were  generally  diílinguifhed  by  their  noms  de 
^erre  ox  fokriquetSy  as>  joliccsur^  verluifi.nty  fanfmenúr  ;  and  thís 
was  fometimes  done  in  England,  but,  ín  general,  they  are  named 
from  the  badge  or  cognizance  which  they  ufed  to  wear  upen 
thcir.tabards*  They  v/ere  formerly  divided  íntp  purfuivants 
•ordinary  and  extraordinary :  the  latter  were  generally  called 
•aftcr  fome  town  or  caftle  ¿n  our  tranfmaríne  dominions,  but 
-fomc time$  from  place$  in  Englajid»  and  others  írprn  the  cogní- 
zances  of  our  kings»»  They  had  ufed  to  rife  gradually,  from 
cjctraordinary  tb  ordinary  purfuivants.;  and  they  were  to  be  íeTen 
yeáris  purfuivants  before  they  could  become  heralds»  The  office 
of  purfuivant  makes  them  gcntlqmen,  and,  confequently,  intitles 
.them  to  armorial  bearings  if  they.have  nq  family  coajt,  Theúr 
«tabarda^re  iefs  ornamented  chan  thofe  of  hcralds>  and^  inftead 
of  fceptrcs,  they  bear  ftavca. 

RouGfi  Croix,.  derives  his  ñame  from  the  chívalric  emblem 
difpjayed  in  th^  holy  war,  and  was  created  by  Henry  V. 

Blue   Mantí.e>  takes  Jbis  .title   from   the   colour.  of  the 

".garter  wórn  by  the  knights  of ;  that  ordert     It  appears  to  have 

beeri  inftituted  about  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

'     Rouge  Dragón.    Henry  VIL,  on  the  vigil  of  his  coronation» 

ereíied  this  office  in  memory  .of  the  banner,  bearing  this  dcvice 

on  it,  which  he  difphiyed  at  Bofworth  ficld,  painted  on  white 

and  green  filk.     This  he  had  offered,  with  other  trophiea  of  his 

victQry,  in  St¿  Paul's*  church,  and  it  is  reptefented  on  his  mag« 

nificent  tomb  in  Weílmiriilcr  Abbey.     Henry  had  fuch  a  fond- 

Inefs'fqr  this  enfign,  as  the  fuppofed  bearing  of  Cadwallader» 

.  king,.of  "Viales,  from  whom  he  flattered  himfelf  he  derived  his 

.defcent,.  thathe  made  it  one.  of  the  royal  fupporters^  but  it 

.  gave  place,  at  the  acceffwn  of  the  Stuarts,  to  the  unicorn  of 

Scotland.  .        ;        . 

PoRTcvLLis.  The  portcullis  was  a  badge  derived  from  the 
Somerfets  :  Henry  VIL  was  peculiarly  fond  of  it.  On  the  put  as 
W^U  aft:the  infide  of  his  chapel  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  it  con- 
'^^tttjy  jQC^yrs,  and  pti  his  tomb  it  is  feen  with  the  joxoxx^  Altera 
fecurttas,  fuppofed  to  Cgnify,  that  as  thé  portcullis  was  a^i  addi- 
íibn^l  fecurky  :to  the  ^írte,  fo  his  defcent  from  his  mothex 
;ilii^ngtbenc4  frx§  o)thcr  titles  to  the  thrpne. 

Chapters.    Chaptera  of  the  qollegc  are  held  once  ín  cvery 
r '  J*  .  - .  ^  '  .  3  ^  montíi  i 
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month ;  a  herald  ani  purfulvant  conftantly  íittcnd  at  tlic  ofRte 
to  tranfañ  bufineís-j.  and  >the  iiidifpenfable  ryie  of  the  coliegc 
cnjpins,  that  wlieiíeyer  a  pedigrec,  hitherto  unentercd,  or  to  he 
compiled,  is  offercd  for  their  fanáion,  the  herald,  retainéd  for 
tha;t  purpofe,  is  obliged  to  fiíbmit  it  to  the  whole  fociety  in 
•chapter,  and  aH  objeóíions  muft  be  refolvedbeforeit  be  inferted 
in  the  public  regij^er,  and  duly  confirmed. 
.  Ail  the  officers  abovc  mentioned  have  apartments  in  the 
college  annexed  to  their  re/peéíive  offices.  They  have  likewife 
a  public  halli  in  whicb  isa  court  for  the  earl  maríhal,  whcrc 
the  courts  of  chivalry  are  pccafionally  held,  and  the  officers  of 
arms  attend  in  their  tabards,  his  lordíhip  being  prefent.  Alfo 
a  public  library  or  ofScé,  containing  a  large  and  valuable  ¿ol- 
le¿lion  of  original  vifitations  and  records  of  the  pedigrees  and 
arms  of  families,  funeral  certificates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
public  ceremonials,  and  other  branches  of  heraldry  and  antiquity. 

Officers.  There  are,  likewife,  belonging  to  this  college,  a 
regiíler,  a  treafurer,  and  a  meflenger;  alio  two  watermen 
having  badges. 

Arms.  The  arms  of  thÍ3  coliege  and  Corporation  are,  argenta 
St.  George's  crofs  be^ween  four  doves  azure>  one  wing  opcn  to 
íly,  the  other  clofe  with  a  fuitable  motto,  diligentandfecrttf 
creft,  'on  a  ducal  cpronet  a  likc  dove  rifing  j  fupported  oa 
cither  fide  by  a  lion  guardant  argent,  gorged  with  a  ducal 
c^ronet.  Thefe  arms,  creft,  and  fupporters,  are  on  the  cora- 
mon  feal,  circumfcribcd  Sigillum  foínmmie  corporaúonu  ffficii 
armorum, 

Fees.  Occafional  mention  has  been  made  of  the  {alarles 
aíH?ed  to  fome  of  the  offices,  but,  on  this  fubjeíi  i.a  generaii 
the  following ,  ftatement  is  added  from  an  >autlK>r  whoíe  v^otk 
has  been  of  great  ufe  in  the  preceding  accpunt.:.^',  Having 
5^  fpoken  at  large,"  fays  Mr.  Noble,  "•  of  the  pubUc  duties  of 
<<  the  oíficers  of  arjns,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ftate.  conciíeiy 
**  fome  partlculars  of  the  fpurces,  and  refpeftive  píoportions  of 
**  their  official  emoluments.  Thefe  may  be  dlvided  into  two 
'<  claffiís;  the  firft,  arifing  from  falaries  and  fee§  of  lionour,  the 
**  íecond,  from  what  is  called  prívate  bufinefs. 

«*  The  falaries,  which  are  of  very  ancient  eftabliíhment,  have 
.*«  becomci  as  money  has  decreafed  in  valué,  very  inconfiderable. 
««  That  of  a  king  of  arms  Is  ico/,  per  annum,  of  an  h^ir^ld 
*«  forty  marks,  and  of  a  purfuivant  20/.  Each  ¡a  liable  to  land 
«*  tax  and  other  deduélions.  The  fees  of  honour  are  paid  on 
*«  creations  of  pcers,  advancements  to  all  orders  of  knighthpoily 
y  and  on  inftitutions  and  tranflations  to  biíhoprics;  on  certain 
<*  attendances  on  the  royal  perfonj  inftallations  of  the  ordcr 
i^  of  the  garter,  thefe  are  ve^y  confiderable ;  alfo  pn  proclama* 

"  tions 
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•*  tíons  of  war  and  pcace,  and  royal  funcrals.  In  the  divííians 
•*  of  thcfe  fces  the  htralds  reCehrc  twicc  as  much  as  the  pur^ 
•«  fuívants^afid  the  kings  of  arms  twicc  as  much  as  the  hcraldsj  in 
^  addition  to  which,  garter  has,  ón  almoft  cvcry  occafion  hcre 
**  fpecificd,  a  very  eonfiderable  fcparate  fed,  which,  together 
«  with  his  immcnfc  profits  on  inftallations  of  the  garter,  and 
**  liis  peculiar  fees  on  the  iíivcítiture  of  foreign  princcs  wíth 
"  that  order,  &c.,  produce  that  noble  incomc  which  he  enjoys; 
•*  an  income  moíl  propcrly  aíTigned  to  fo  dígnified  an  office» 

**  The  fecond  clafs  of  heraWic  emolumcnts,  accruing  fron\ 
**  what  is  denominated  prívate  bafinefs,  is,  in  its  nature  and 
"  mode  of  diílribtition,  totally  foreign  from  the  other.  It  arifes 
<*  from  the  apphcarions  of  prívate  individuáis  on  all  occafions 
**  of  heraldic  bufinéfs^  fuch  as  for  the  proving  the  pedigrees  of 
**  peers  under  the  ftanding  ordcrs  of  the  houfe  of  lords ;  for 
"  gtants  or  exemplifications  of  arms  ^  chánges  of  furname  by 
•*  the  king's  lícence ;  patents  of  fupporters  to  peers,  knights.  of 
*'  the  garter,  and  bath,  Scc;  copies  of  pedigrees,  or  other  do- 
**  cuments  from  the  records  of  the  coUege;  collefting  or 
<*  recording  family  pedigrees  which  have  not  been  already 
**  entered  thcre ;  tracing  genealogies  to  eftabliíh  proofs  of  the 
•<  inheritatace  or  acccding  to  peerages,  or  other  hereditary  titles 
•*  oí  high  <>ffices9  or  of  the  defcent  of  property ;  and  a  variety 
•*  of  other  objeéis.  Upon  all  thcfe  occaíions  tivery  individual 
**  oflScer  of  the  coUege,  frona  garter  down  to  the  júnior  pur- 
*•  fuivantSy  ha$  an  equal  right  to  accept  commiffions,  and  to 
"  tranfafl  bufincfs  for  his  own  feparate  and  peculiar  profit. 
«*  It  may,  liowewr,  be  remarked,  that  the  exercife  of  this  right 
"  has  geilerally  bcen  waved  by  the  gcntlemen  who  have  held 
**  the  office  of  garter,  as  fomewhat  unworthy  of  his  high  and 
"  lucrativc  (ituatron,  not  to  mention  that  he  receives  a  large  fee 
«  by  virtae  of  his  office  ©n  almoft  every  occafion  hej^e  roen* 
**  tioned }  but  the  provincial  kings  of  arms,  whofc  places  are 
"  kfs  lucratíVe^  have  always,  and  very  properly,  availcd  them- 
^  felves  of  it, 

<^  The  Application  on  fuch  prívate  bufinefs  is  made  in  onc  or 
«*  the  other  of  two  modes.  A  perfeík  ftranger  to  the  college  pre- 
•*  fents  himfelf  in  cpurfe  to  its  public  office,  where  he  finds  the 
«  herald  and  purfuivant  who  happens  to  háve,  in  rotation^  the 
**  tum  of  waitíng  for  that  month ;  and  the  fa£k  of  his  appHca- 
"  tions  to  them  gives  them  the  fole  right  to  the  tranfañion  of 
«  the  bufinefs,  and  to  the.  property  of  the  profit  attending  iu 
^  A  perfon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  an 
*«  individual  officer  of  the  college,  eithcr  on  the  fcore  of  pcr- 
»«  íbnál  acquaintancje,  or  through  the  recommendation  of  a 
•<•  eommon  f  riend,  mítking  his  application  to  that  officer,  giycs 

j    .  ««  him. 
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^  hlm,  ¡n  llke  aianner,  thc  Iblc  right  of  tr;inl\i¿ling  the  bufinefs 
**  on  ^vhich  he  applies,  and  the  fole  •  propcrty  in  thc  proíits  at- 
"  tending  it  j  and  thus  ^vcry  indiv/uliial  oíficer  of  arnis  has, 
"  Hkc  the  profcíibrs  of  tne  !aw,  his  own  peculiar  clients,  wxth 
*'  whom  any  interference  by  a  brother  officer  would  be  decmed 
*'  highly  improper,  as  it  is  direéliy  contrary  to  the  law  of  thc 
**  coUcge  in  fuch  cafes, 

<*  It  will  appear,  frOm  what  has  been  ftated,  that  the  official 
'*  emoluments  of  the  officers  of  arms  vary  very  widely  in  their 
**  amount,  according  to  their  refpcaive  kno\rledge  of  their 
<<  official  duties,  to  the  degrees  of  their  profeíTional  affiduity, 
"  and  to  the  extcnt  and  xcípcílabilKy  of  their  prívate  comicx- 
,  **  ions :  yet  all  of  them^  at  leail  from  garter^  have  too  little  for 
^<  their  elegante  refpe¿iable,  ancicnt  poíU»  their  falarios  being 
^  iaadequate  to  their  merit^  their  ac<|uiveinents,  their  facrifices» 
'^  to  their  perfoual  íervices  upon  pne  of  the  ¿reateít  mooarchf 
<<  in  the  world.  The  richeít  nation  in  Europe  by  its  repre^ 
**  fentatives  wiil,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  foon  make  their 
*•  emoluments  equal  at  Icaft  to  what  they  werc  when  their 
**  falaries  wcre  ¿ttled  at  a  great  diítance  of  time,  when  a 
**  very^  fmall  fum  o/  money  w'as  able  to  procure  what  now 
•*  requires  a  great  one.*' 

Precedence.  It  may  be  proper  to  clofe  diís  divifion  of  thc 
prefent  work  with  a  general  tablc  of  precedence  eftabliflied  ia 
this  kingdom,  in  wliich  thofe  niarked  (*)  are  cntitled  to  thc 
rank  allotted  them  by  ftatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.;  thofe 
marked  (f),  by  ftatute  x  W.  &  M.  c.  21.;  thofe. marked  (§), 
bj  Jetters  patent  9,  10,  and  14  Jas.L;  and  thofe  marked  (J), 
by  anf:ient  ufage  and  ellabliihed  cuftom« 


*  Thc  King^s  cfai.ldren  and  {^randebildren. 

•  ^  -    ■-       —  hietliren. 

# úneles. 

#  . nephews, 

*  Archbiíhop  i.f  panterb^ryY 

*  Lord  Chancellar  or  Keeper,  if  a  barón. 
P  Artlibilhopür  York. 

•  Lord  Treafij-cr, 

•  Loi-d  Prefidcnt  of  th^  Council, 

•  I-ord  Privy  Seal, 

^  Lord  Great  Cliambcrlain.    Bul 
fee  prívate  ílatiiie  I  G.  I.  c.  3 
9  Loíd  Hish  Conftable^ 

•  Lofd  Marlhul, 

♦  Lord  Admiial, 
f  Lord  Stevard  of  the  HouCe» 

hold, 
t  Lord  Chambf  rlain  of  the  H^xítm 
hold. 


MarquifTcs. 

Duk.es'  cideft  funs. 

Earis. 

MarquiiTes'  eldeí>  fons. 

Pukes'  younijer  fons. 

Vifcounts. 

Earis'  eldeí^  (ons.     - 

MarquiíTes'  younger  fjns. 

Secretary  of  Staie,  if  a  bilhop, 

Blíhop  uf  London. 

— .  ...    ':  Duiham. 

Winchefter. 

Biíhop^. 

Secretar}'  of  State,  if  a  baron.  ^ 

B^rans. 

Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Lord  Commlífí^ners  of  the  GiCíat  Seak 

Vifctmnts'  eideft  font. 

Eai  Is*  younger  fons, 

Barons'  eldeft  fons. 

Knightiqf  ibeGarter* 

§  Privjr 


504  GENTRY, 

^  Privy  Counfellora.  t  Knights  BadieWri. 

4  ChAnceltor  of  ihe  Excheqoeri  §  Baronets*  cideft  fon». 
i  Chancellor  ofthe  Diictiy.  §  Kmghts'ckleft  fons. 

§  Cbief  Juftice  of  the  King's  Bcnch*  •    ■    4  Baironets*  younger  fons. 

5  Mallcrof  ihe  Roír^  ,  .        ^  ^  Kn'kS^s' younget  Ít»u. 
4  Chief  Juftice  oi'thc  CommunPleas.     '   {  Colonels. 

Chief  Barón  ofthe  Exchequfr.  J  Serjeants  >t  Lav.  ' 

Judges  and  Barons  ofthe  Cott*.  J  Du¿lors. 

Knights  fiannertts  UoyaU  J  Efquires. 

Vifcounts'  younger'fon*.  "t  Gtntlemen. 

B.irons'  younger  fons^  •  Yéomen.  • 

Baronets.  *        •  J  Tradefnien.  -     . 

§  Knjghts  Bannercti.  J  Arütlcerí. 

J  Knigh»  üf  the  Baih.  >  J  Láf^ourers. 

^arricd  womcn  añd  widows  are  entitled  to  the  fame  rímk 
among  each  othcr,  as  their  huíbands  would  refpeélively  have 
borne  fcetween  themfelves,  except  fuch  rank  is  merely  profeC- 
fional  or  officiál ; — íind  unmarried  woraen  to  the  fame  rank  as 
their  eldeft  brothcrs  would  bcar  among  men  during  the  Uves  of 
their  fathera. 


i 
KND   OF    THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 


Strahan  ánd  Prefton, 
New* Street  Squaie,  LonUon. 
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